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BIRMINGHAM,   OCTOBER   27,   1868. 

[In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Bright,  having  recovered  firom  a  serious 
illness  which  had  compelled  his  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  sessions  of  1856  and  1857,  visited  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  Great 
Britain,  and  made  several  important  speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  Lord  Derby  introduced  his  scheme.  It  was 
rejected,  and  a  dissolution  followed,  which  put  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  head 
of  affiiirs.  During  his  life  the  question  slept.  On  Lord  Russell's  accession 
to  office  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1865  the  question  was  revived,  and 
the  Bill  of  1866  was  produced.  This  was  lost,  through  a  coalition  of  the 
Tories  and  the  '  Adullamites/  and  Lord  Derby  came  into  office  again.  In 
1867  a  Reform  Bill  was  carried.] 

If  I  exhibit  embarrassment  in  rising  to  address  you^  I  must 
ask  for  your  forbearance^  for,  in  truth,  as  I  cast  my  eyes  over 
this  great  assembly,  I  feel  myself  almost  bewildered  and 
oppressed  with  a  consciousness  of  my  incapacity  to  fulfil 
properly  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  me  to-night.  It  is  now 
nearly  three  years  since  I  was  permitted,  and,  indeed,  since  I 
was  able,  to  stand  upon  any  public  platform  to  address  any 
public  meeting  of  my  coimtrymen ;  and  during  that  period  I 
have  passed  through  a  new  and  a  great  experience.  From 
apparent  health  I  have  been  brought  down  to  a  condition  of 
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Wfakness  escowling  the  weakness  of  a  little  child,  iu  which  I 
eouid  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  converse  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  without  distress  and  without  peril ;  and  from  that 
condition,  hy  degrees  so  fine  as  to  be  imperceptible  even  to 
myself.  I  have  been  restored  to  the  comparative  health  in 
which  you  now  behold  me.  In  remembrance  of  all  this,  is  it 
wrong  in  mc  to  acknowledge  here,  in  the  presence  of  you  all, 
with  reverent  and  thankful  heart,  the  signal  favour  which  has 
been  extended  to  mt;  by  the  great  Supreme  ?  Is  it  wrong  that 
1  should  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  gratitude 
which  I  feel  to  nil  classes  of  my  countrymen  for  the  number- 
less kindnesses  which  I  liave  received  from  them  during  this 
period — from  those  high  in  rank  and  alwunding  in  wealth 
and  influence,  to  the  dweller  on  one  of  our  Lancashire  moors, 
who  sent  me  a  most  kind  message  to  say  that  he  believed 
where  he  lived  was  the  healthiest  spot  in  England,  and  that  if 
I  would  come  and  take  up  my  abode  with  him  for  a  time, 
though  his  means  were  limited  and  his  dwelling  humblCj  he 
would  contrive  to  let  me  have  a  room  to  myself?  I  say, 
looking  back  to  all  this,  that  if  I  have  ever  done  anything  for 
my  countrymen,  or  for  their  interest*  in  any  shape,  I  am 
amply  compensated  by  the  abundant  kindness  they  have 
shown  to  me  during  the  last  three  years.  And  if  there  be  any 
colour  of  shade  to  this  picture,  if  there  be  men  who  subjected 
me  to  a  passionate  and  ungenerous  treatment,  when  I  was 
stricken  down  and  was  enduring  a  tedious  exile,  though  the 
best  years  of  my  liie  were  engaged  in  the  defence  of  their 
interests,  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  their  act 
was  not  approved  by  tl«e  country,  and  that  when  my  cause 
came  up,  by  appeal,  to  a  superior,  because  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal, their  verdict  was  condemned  and  set  aside  by  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  electors  and  population  of  this 
great  central  city  of  the  kingdom. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  by  the  employment  of  any  elaborate 
phrases,  to  express   to  you   what  I  felt  at  the  time  when 
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you  conferred  upon  me  tlie  E^ignal  honour  of  returning 
me  as  one  of  your  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  am  not  sufEciently  master  of  the  English  langnagi!  to 
discover  words  which  shall  express  what  I  then  felt,  and 
what  I  feel  now  towards  you,  for  wliat  you  did  then,  and  for 
the  reception  which  you  have  given  me  to-night.  I  never 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  you  were  prepared  to  endorse  all 
my  opinions,  or  to  sanction  every  political  act  with  which  I 
have  been  connected;  but  I  accepted  your  resolution  in  choosing 
me  as  meaning  this,  that  you  had  watched  my  political  career ; 
that  you  believed  it  had  been  an  honest  one ;  that  you  were 
satisfied  I  had  not  swerved  knowingly  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left ;  that  the  attractions  of  power  had  not  turned  me 
aside ;  that  I  had  not  changed  my  course  from  any  view  of 
courting  a  Beeting  popularity ;  and,  further,  that  you  arc  of 
this  opinion — an  opinion  which  I  religiously  hold — that  the 
man  whoso  political  career  is  on  a  line  with  his  conacientioue 
convictions,  can  never  be  unfaithful  to  his  constituents  or  to 
hU  country. 

At  the  time  of  ray  election,  you  will  remember  that  some 
newspapers  which  commented  upon  it,  took  the  Ubcrty  of 
saying  that  I  had  had  a  good  deal  of  time  for  reflection ;  that  I 
had  been  taught  a  wholesome  lesson;  and  that  I  hadclianged 
or  modified  my  views  with  respect  to  recent  pnbhc  policy. 
I  have  had  no  proper  opportunity  before  to-night  to  refer  to 
that  statement,  and  I  beg  leave  to  tell  those  gentlemeu  that 
they  were,  and  are,  if  they  still  hold  the  same  opinion, 
entirely  mistaken;  that  whether  I  was  wrong  or  right,  I 
acted  according  to  what  I  believed  to  be  right,  and  that  all 

tthe  facts  and  all  the  information  which  I  have  since  received 
have  only  served  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinions  which  I  had 
previously  expressed.  I  wish  now,  too — and  all  this  is  rather 
preliminary — to  refer  to  one  ingenious  misrepresentation, 
which  it  waa  of  no  use  attempting  to  meet  when  passion  was 
at  it«  height,  and  when  public  clamour  prevented  any  calm 
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argument  upon  the  questioa  then  before  the  country.  All 
who  read  the  newspapers  at  the  time  will  recollect  that  it  was 
said  of  me,  and  of  others  who  thought  and  acted  with  me — 
bnt  more  of  me  than  of  any  other  person — that  my  opinion 
upon  euch  a  question  as  the  right  or  wisdom  of  any  particular 
war  in  which  the  country  might  be  engaged  was,  after  all,  of 
no  kind  of  value,  because  whatever  was  the  war,  whatever 
were  the  circumstances,  I  should  have  taken  exactly  the  sjime 
course,  and  therefore  that  argument  upon  a  particular  war 
was  of  no  avail,  and  was  totally  unnecessary.  Now  I  beg 
leave  to  aay  that  this  was  a  misrepresentation  which  no  person 
had  a  right  to  make. 

I  shall  rot  trouble  you  more  than  a  moment  or  two  on  this 
point ;  but  i»errait  me  to  say  that  the  first  time  I  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  war,  was  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1854,  when  a  message  from  the  Crown 
came  down  announcing  that  the  calamity  of  war  was  about  to 
befall  the  country.  In  the  very  opening  of  my  speech  were 
these  short  sentences,  which,  ii'  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
read  to  you.  I  said  ;  —  'I  sbaU  not  discuss  this  question 
on  the  abstract  principle  of  peace  at  all  price,  as  it  is  termed, 
which  is  held  by  a  small  minority  of  persons  in  this  country, 
founded  on  religious  opinions  which  are  not  generally  re- 
ceived ;  but  I  shall  discuss  it  entirely  on  i)rincipleB  that  are 
held  unanimously  by  the  Members  of  this  House.  When  we 
are  deliberating  on  the  question  of  war,  and  endeavouring  to 
prove  its  justice  or  necessity,  it  becomes  us  t«  show  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  clearly  involved;  that  the  objects 
for  which  the  war  is  about  to  be  undertaken  are  probable,  or, 
at  least,  possible  of  attainment,  and  that  the  end  proposed  to 
be  accomplished  is  worth  the  cost  and  the  sacrifices  which  we 
arc  about  to  iirfUr.'  And  I  went  on  to  say  that  1  hoped  if  a 
noble  Lord,  who  was  thcu  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
rose  to  make  any  reply  to  my  observations,  he  would  not  run 
away  Aom  the  subject  before  the  House,  but  would  meet  me 
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fairly  ae  having  diecussed  the  queation  iu  tliat  way,  and  that 
way  only.  Well,  I  now  tell  you,  what  it  ought  not  to  he 
necessary  ta  say,  that  from  that  time  until  the  time  when  I 
last  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  war,  I  confined 
myself  entirely  to  those  points ;  my  facts,  my  arguments, 
and  my  case  were  drawn  from  the  despatches  and  Blue  Books 
which  the  Government  for  their  justification  laid  before  Par- 
liament ;  and  therefore,  I  repeat,  it  was  not  open  to  any  one 
who  opposed  me  to  oppose  me  on  the  ground  that  my  opinion 
on  the  Russian  war  was  worth  nothing,  because  whatever 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  war,  I  should  have  held  exactly 
the  same  language. 

Now,  after  all  is  over  except  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the 
sorrows  of  those  who  have  lost  their  friends  in  the  war,  I  will 
just  in  one  sentence  say  that  I  am  still  unable  to  discover 
what  compensation  England  has  for  the  hundred  millions  of 
money  she  expended,  or  what  compensation  Europe  has  for 
the  three  hundred  millions  squandured  by  all  the  parties 
eufjaged  in  that  frightful  contest.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
much ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  squandering  of 
300,000,000/.  sterling  by  the  nations  of  Europe  in  that 
struggle  has  had  a  great  influence  on  the  enhanced  price  of 

,  money  during  the  last  few  years,  and  greatly  aggravated  the 
pressure  of  the  panic  through  which  we  passed  twelve  months 
ago.  The  40,000  lives  which  we  lost  in  the  Russian  war  some 
persons  hold  cheap ;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  grown  men 
of  Birmingham  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  fifty  {and  there 
are,  probably,  not  more  than  40,000  of  them)  are  something 
worth  looking  at  by  the  statesman  and  the  Christian ;  and  I 

I  eay  that  the  400,000  lives  which  were  lost  te  Europe  deserved 
to  be  considered  before  we  rushed  blindly  into  a  war  with 

I  Russia.     For  myself,  therefore,  all  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you 

I  is  this,  that  the  man  who  hesitates  before  he  squanders  so 
much  blood  and  so  mnch  treasure  has  at  least  a  right  to  be 

I  received  with  a  moderate  amount  of  tolerance  and  forbearance. 
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I  shall  say  no  more  now  on  this  siibjectj  for  I  intend  to  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  going  into  the  general  question  of 
foreign  policy  at  a  greater  length  than  would  be  proper  this 
evening. 

I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  persons  I  now  see  before  me 
who  are  by  the  present  constitution  of  this  country  shut  out 
from  any  participation  in  political  power.  I  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  discussing,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  with 
brevity  and  distinctness,  what  I  think  we  ought  to  aim  at 
this  moment,  when  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  He- 
form  is  before  the  country.  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that 
that  question  occupies  now  something  like  a  triumphant 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  a  position  of  great  peril — 
triumphant,  inasmuch  as  it  has  now  no  open  enemies — 
perilous,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  moment,  it  is  taken  up  by  those 
who,  up  to  this  hour,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  un- 
compromising opponents  of  B*form.  We  have  Iiad  four 
Governments  pledged  to  Parliamentary  Reform  within  the 
last  few  years.  Lord  J.  Russell,  as  Prime  Minister,  intro- 
duced a  Reform  Bill,  and  afterwards,  in  the  Government  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  J.  Russell  introduced  another  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  least  said  of  these  two  Bills,  especially  of  the 
latter,  the  better.  The  fiovernment  which  has  recently  been 
overthrown  pledged  itself  to  the  country  and  the  House  of 
Commons  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill,  hut  at  the  time  when  it 
came  to  an  unexpected,  but  a  not  undeserved  end,  no  Bill  had 
been  prepared,  so  that  we  knew  nothing  of  the  particulars 
of  which  it  was  to  he  composed.  We  have  now  a  Government 
under  the  ehiel'tainship  of  Lord  Derby,  who,  during  his  short 
term  of  office  in  185a,  stated,  if  I  remember  right,  that  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  his  Government  would  be  to  stem  the 
tide  of  democracy.  Now,  it  may  be  that  Lord  Derby  has 
entirely  changed  his  mind,  that  he  is  as  much  converted  to 
Parliamentary  Reform  as  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  1856,  was  con- 
verted to  Corn-law  repeal.     If  he  is  so  converted,  then  our 
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question  may  be  in  good  hajids,  but  if  be  is  not  (and  he  bos 
never  yet  acknowledged  his  oon version),  tben  I  think  it  is  but 
reasonable  of  ub  to  view  bis  eourse  with  Bome  Buspicion,  and  to 
look  upon  tbc  poaitlun  of  the  question  in  his  hands  with  some 
alarm.  All  parties  now  pretend  to  be  in  love  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Relbrm,  but  still  they  do  not  tell  us  much  about 
it.  They  remind  me,  in  tbe  few  speeches  which  they  have 
made  upon  tbe  question,  of  tbe  condition  of  that  deplorable 
Atlantic  cable,  of  which  I  read  the  other  day  in  the  news- 
papers, that '  tbe  currents  were  visible,  but  the  sisals  were 
wholly  indistinct.' 

But  having  admitted  that  Parliamentary  Reform  is  ueces- 
sary,  they  thereby  admit  that  the  present  House  of  Commons 
does  not  satisfactorily  represent  the  nation,  and  it  is  one  step 
in  advance  to  receive  that  admission  from  all  those  persons, 
from  among  whom  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  Govern- 
ments could  alone  be  formed  in  this  country.  Now,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Parliament,  as  at  present  constituted,  does 
fairly  represent  the  nation,  and  I  think  it  is  capable  of  most 
distinct  proof  that  it  does  not.  Before  I  proceed  to  figures, 
I  will  mention  one  or  two  general  proofs  of  that  assertion. 
In  the  year  1846,  when  the  great  question  of  the  repeal  of  > 
the  Corn-laws  was  under  discussion,  it  required  something 
like  an  earthquake  to  obtain  for  the  people  the  right  to  buy 
their  bread  in  the  world's  markets  j  it  required  a  famine  in 
Ireland,  which  from  1845  to  1851  lessened  the  population  of 
that  country  by  3,000,000;  it  required  the  conversion  of  a 
great  Minister,  the  break-up  of  a  great  party,  the  'endangering 
of  tbe  Constitution,'  and  all  those  mysterious  evils  which 
official  statesmen  discovered  when  the  poor  artisan  of  Bir- 
min^nm  or  Manchester,  or  the  poor  half-starved  farm- 
labourer,  asked  this  only,  that  where  bread  could  be  had  best 
and  cheapest  in  return  for  his  labour,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  buy  it.  But  coming  down  to  1852,  when  Lord  Derby  was 
in  oRiei!,  he  dissolved  the  Parliament,  ami  the  great  question 
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proposed  to  the  constituencies  was  Protection.  Parliament 
re-assembledj  and  Protection  and  Lord  Derby  were  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  nineteen ;  but  when  you  had  only  a  majority  of 
nineteen  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Protection,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of 
England  were  determined  that  they  never  would  have  any- 
thing of  the  sort  again. 

Take  again  the  questions  which  affect  the  Established 
Church.  Probably  many  persons  in  this  meeting  are  not 
aware  that,  according  to  the  return  of  the  Registrar-General^ 
only  one-third  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church.  In  Scotland,  one-third 
only  of  the  population  are  connected  with  the  Establishment ; 
in  Ireland,  five  out  of  six,  in  Wales,  eight  out  of  ten,  have 
no  connection  at  all  with  it.  And  yet  the  Established 
Church  is  paramount  in  both  Houses.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  fairly  represented  all  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Established  Church  (it  is  as  a  political  institu- 
tion that  I  speak  of*  it,  I  say  nothing  of  it  as  a  religious 
institution)  would  be  much  more  modest,  and  we  should 
probably  get  some  changes  much  more  readily  than  we  have 
ever  got  any  before. 

Again,  you  are  aware,  probably,  that  up  to  1 853,  if  a  man 
received  landed  property  by  inheritance,  if  it  were  left  to  him 
by  will,  or  came  to  him  as  heir-at-law,  it  paid  no  l^;acy-duty 
— I  speak  of  freehold  property.  In  1853,  Mr.  Gladstone,  by 
an  effort  which  was  considered  superhuman,  prevailed  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a  law  to  impose  a  succession- 
tax,  as  it  was  called,  or  a  legacy-duty  on  real  property.  I 
will  tell  you  how  they  did  it.  You  know  that  if  a  man  in 
Birmingham  comes  into  possession  of  leasehold  houses,  or 
machinery,  or  shares  in  the  North- Western  Railway,  or 
shipping,  or  any  other  property  not  called  real  property — 
though,  by  the  way,  when  a  man  gets  hold  of  it,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  real    he  finds   it — if  he   be  no  relation    to   the 
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f  person  who  left  it  txt  him,  he  baa  to  jmy  a  legacy-duty  of"  ten 
per  cent.,  and  a  different  degfree  of  per-eentage  according  to 
the  degree  of  relationsliip  in  which  he  may  stand  to  the 
testator.  In  the  case  of  land — the  best  of  all  property,  with 
regard  to  its  durability  and  certainty,  for  a  man  to  have  left 
to  him  or  to  possess — the  law  is  of  a  different  bind.  A  friend 
of  mine,  a  Member  of  the  House  oi'  Commons,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  left  to  him  by  a  person  who  was  in  no  way 
related  to  him  a  landed  estate  of  about  700/.  a-year.  This  was 
worth  in  the  market  thirty  years'  purchase,  or  21,000/. 
There  was  timber  on  the  estate  to  the  value  of  11,000;.,  which, 
added  to  21,000^,  made  the  whole  bequest  32,000'.  If  it 
had  been  leasehold  houses,  or  stock -in -trade,  or  machinery,  or 
shares,  or  shipping,  or  in  the  funds,  my  friend  would  have 
had  to  i>ay  10/.  per  cent,  on  it,  that  is  to  say  3,300/.  But 
what  did  he  pay  ?  The  calculation  was  this : — My  friend 
is  of  a  certain  age — I  do  not  know  what,  and  it  is  not 
material ;  the  tax-gatherer  or  the  people  at  Somerset  Houec 
look  into  a  table,  which  shows  the  probable  length  of  life 
of  a  man  of  that  particular  age,  and  instead  of  paying 
lol.  {ler  cent,  on  32,000/.,  he  is  taxed  upon  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  estate  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  which 
according  to  the  tables  be  may  be  expected  to  bvu.  It 
ended  in  this  way,  that  instead  of  paying  3,2001.  to  the 
State,  to  bear  your  burdens  and  to  pay  for  your  wars,  he  paid 
700^.,  or  rather  less  than  one-quarter  of  that  sum.  Do  you 
think  that  if  the  House  of  Conmions  fairly  represented  the 
lawyers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  population,  such  an  Act  as  that  could  have 

I  passed  that  House,  or  that  ii'  it  had  existed  it  could  continue 

I  to  exist  for  a  single  session  ? 

[  could  show  you  inequalities  as  great  and  scandalous  in 
the  manner  iu  which  the  income-tax,  so  grievously  telt  by 

I   owners  of  certain  property  in   Birmingham,  is  imjiosed  and 

Ik  presses  upon  the  owners  oi'  the  sod   and   those  engaged  is 
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profesaions  and  trades  chiefly  carried  on  in  towns,  but  1  will 
not  enter  into  that  matter.  Your  own  experience  must  have 
shown  you  how  unequal  that  tax  is.  You  know  how  entirely 
every  Government  has  swept  aside  all  proposals  to  make  it 
more  equal  and  just. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  figures.  I  think  it  is 
very  easy  to  show  that  if  the  present  House  of  Commons 
represented  equitably  or  even  honestly  the  population  of  the 
country,  figures  would  be  of  no  avail  in  this  discussiou;  but 
the  figures  prove  conclusively  that  such  is  not  the  case. '  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  a  heap  of  statistics  which  you  cannot 
rememberj  but  will  give  you  as  a  proof  one  or  two  eases. 
Take  the  greatest  county  in  England,  Yorkshire  shows  you 
an  existing  inequality  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  all  fair 
representation.  Tliere  are  in  Yorkshire  lo  small  Iwroughs 
which  return  to  Parliament  i6  Members — there  are  other 
8  boroughs  in  Yorkshire  whose  Members  altogether  are  14. 
Now,  the  10  boroughs  returning  the  16  Members  have  not 
more  thaii  a  population  of  80,000,  while  the  8  boroughs  with 
the  1 4  Members  have  a  population  of  630,000.  Now,  whether 
yon  take  the  amount  of  (wpulation,  the  number  of  houses, 
the  sum  at  which  they  are  rated  to  the  income-tax,  or  the 
number  of  electors,  the  proportion  is  in  the  same  way, — the 
large  boroughs  with  the  smaller  number  of  Members  have 
seven  times  the  population,  seven  times  the  number  of  houses, 
seven  times  the  amount  of  income-tax  to  pay,  and  seven 
times  the  number  of  eleetors.  I  must  ask  your  attention  to 
one  other  comparison,  and  it  relates  to  your  own  town.  The 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  you  know,  reju-esents 
the  county  of  Bucks.  That  county  has  a  population  of 
164,000,  which  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  population  of 
Birmingham,  and  yet,  Bucks  with  its  boroughs  has  nut  less 
than  1 1  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  1 64,000  per- 
sons in  Sucks  return  11  Members,  while  Birmingham,  with 
not  less  than  250,000,  and  probably  much  mori',  only  returns 
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2  Members.  I  will  give  you  another  illustration,  which  refers 
to  your  own  town.  In  Dorsetshire,  DGVonshiro,  and  Wiltshire 
there  are  as  boroaghs,  which  return  34  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Compare  the  population  and  political  power  of  those 
22  boroughs,  returning  34  Members  to  Parliament,  with  tlie 
population  and  political  power  of  Birmingham.  Yon  have 
nearly  twice  the  population,  but  you  have  only  2  Members  to 
represent  yon  in  Parliament. 

I  could  furnish  you  with  pages  of  lUuBtrations  of  this  kind 
to  show  yon  that  our  whole  system  of  representation  in 
unequal  and  dishonest.  But  one  more  proof  onfy,  and  then 
I  will  quit  the  figures,  for  I  think  the  case  will  be  sufficiently 
clear.  -  Then;  are  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  present  330 
Members  (more  than  half  the  House)  whose  whole  numlier  of 
constituents  do  not  amount  to  niore  than  180,000,  and  there 
are  at  the  same  time  in  Parliament  34  Members  whose  con- 
stitnents  are  upwards  of  200,000  in  number,  and,  while  the 
constituents  of  330  Meml.>era  are  assessed  to  the  property-tax 
at  15,000,000/.,  the  constituents  of  the  24  Members  are 
assessed  to  the  same  tax  at  more  than  2 1)  ,000,000^.  There  is, 
besides,  this  great  significant  fact,  that  wherever  you  go  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  five  out  of  every  six  men  you  meet 
have  no  vote, '  The  Reform  Bill,  which  I  am  not  about  to 
depreciate,  since  I  know  what  it  cost  to  get  it,  and  I  know 
Bomething  of  what  it  has  done — was  so  drawn  as  purposely  to 
exclude  from  the  list  of  electors  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  kingdom.  But  supposing  that  out  of  the 
L-  6,000,000  of  grown-up  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,000,000 
I  had  the  suffra^,  as  is  now  the  case,  and  supposing  that 
r,ooo,ooo  returned  the  House  of  Commous  by  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  Members  according  to  numbers,  there  would,  in 
all  probability,  l>e  a  fair  representation  of  the  opinions  of  the 
6,000,000,  because  the  opinions  of  the  1,000,000  would  to 
I  a  considerable  extent  reflect  and  represent  the  opinions  of 
k-their  fellow-countrymen.     But  that  is  not  the  case.     The  law 
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has  selected  1,000,000  to  be  the  electors  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  but,  having  got  that  1,000,000,  it  has  contrived 
— partly  by  accident  it  may  be,  but  very  much  by  intention — 
that  the  political  power  of  the  majority  of  that  1,000,000 
is  frittered  away,  is  fraudulently  disposed  of  and  destroyed  by 
the  manner  in  which  Members  are  distributed  among  the 
1,000,000  electors  composing  the  electoral  body.  Now,  I  wish 
to  ask  this  meeting — and  let  us  try  to  take  a  judicial  and  dis- 
passionate view  of  the  question  when  we  talk  of  R«form — What 
is  it  that  we  really  want?  I  hold  it  to  be  this— that  wo  xi'ant 
to  substitute  a  real  and  honest  representation  of  the  people  for 
that  fraudulent  thing  which  we  call  a  representation  now. 

But  there  is  a  very  serious  question  to  be  decided  before  we 
can  almost  take  a  step.  When  you  are  about  to  reform  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  yonr  eyes  to  be  turned  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  or  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation  ?  Tlie  House  of 
Peers,  as  you  know,  does  not  travel  very  fast — even  what  is 
called  a  Parliamentary  train  is  too  fast  for  its  nerves ;  in  fact, 
it  never  travels  at  all  unless  somebody  shoves  it.  If  any  man 
proposes  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  just  so  much  as  mid 
no  more  than  will  allow  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  wishes  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  would  ask  him  not  to  take  any  trouble  in 
the  matter,  but  just  to  leave  it  exactly  where  it  is.  If  you 
want  it  to  represent  the  nation,  then  it  is  another  question  ; 
and,  having  come  to  that  conclusion,  if  we  have  come  to  it, 
there  is  no  great  mystery,  I  think,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  can  be  brought  about.  The  question  between  the  Peers 
and  the  people  is  one  which  cannot  be  evnded.  It  is  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  friends  at  head-quarters 
who  are  for  Reform,  but  do  not  know  how  to  meet  it.  It 
was  the  difficulty  which  Lord  John  Russell  felt.  Lord  John 
Russell — I  believe  you  may  fake  my  word  for  it — has  probably, 
from  association,  from  tradition,  from  his  own  readitig  and 
study,  and  from  his  own  just  and  honest  sympathies,  a  more 
friendly  feeling  towards  this  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
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than  any  other  man  of  his  order  as  a  statesman.  But, 
having  said  this,  I  must  also  say — what  he,  too,  would  say 
if  he  thought  it  prudent  to  t«ll  all  he  knew — ^tbat  this  is  the 
great  difficulty  with  him — How  can  I  reconcile  a  free  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  witli  the 
inevitahle  disposition  wliieh  rests  in  a  hereditary  House  of 
Peers?  Now,  we  must  decide  this  question.  Choose  you 
this  day  whom  you  will  serve.  If  the  Peers  are  to  he  your 
masters,  as  they  boast  that  their  ancestors  were  the  conquerors 
of  yours,  serve  them.  But  if  you  will  serve  only  the  laws, 
the  laws  of  your  country,  the  laws  in  making  which  you  have 

I  been  consulted,  you  may  go  on  straight  to  discuss  this  great 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

I  am  not  going  to  attack   the   House   of  Lords.     Some 
people  tell  us  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  in  its  time  done 

\  great  things  for  freedom.  It  may  be  so,  though  I  have 
not  been  so  successful  In  finding  out  how  or  when  as  some 
people  have  been.     At  least  since  1690,  or  thereabouts,  when 

I  the  Peers  l)0came  the  dominant  power  in  this  country,  I  am 

scarcely  able  to  discover  one  single  measure  important  to  human 

r  Englisli  freedom  which  has  come  from  the. voluntary  con- 

I  Bent  and  good-ivill  of  their  House.  And,  really,  how  should  it  ? 
You  know  what  a  Peer  is.  He  is  one  of  those  fortunate  indi- 
viduals who  are  deacril}ed  as  coming  into  the  world  '  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  their  mouths.'  Or,  to  use  the  more  polished 
1  elaborate  phraseology  of  the   poet,  it   may   be   said   of 

I  him — 

'  Fortune  cune  smiling  to  hia  jouth  anJ  nwi'd  it. 
And  purpled  grentaees  met  his  ripenct  yean.' 

I  When  he  is  a  boy,  among  his  brothers  and  sisters  he  is 
I  pre-eminent:  he  is  the  eldest  son;  he  will  be  'My  Lord;' 
I  this  fine  mansion,  this  beautifid  pork,  these  countless  farms, 
\  this  vast  political  influence,  will  one  day  centre  on  this  inno- 
[  cent  boy.  The  servants  know  it,  and  pay  hin->  greater  defer- 
e  on  account  of  it.     He  grows  up  and  goes  (o  school  and 
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college ;  his  fiitiire  position  is  known ;  he  has  no  great  incite- 
ment to  work  hard,  because  whatever  he  does  it  ia  very 
difficult  for  bim  to  improve  his  fortune  in  any  way.  When 
he  leaves  College  be  has  a  secure  position  ready-made  for 
himj  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  be  should  follow 
ardently  any  of  those  occupations  which  make  men  great 
among  their  fellow-men.  He  takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers;  whatever  be  his  character,  whatever  bis  intellect, 
whatever  his  previous  life,  whether  be  be  in  England  or  ton 
thousand  miles  away,  be  lie  totttring  down  the  st*ep  of  age, 
or  be  he  passing  through  the  imbecility  of  second  childhood, 
yet  by  means  of  that  charming  conti-ivance — made  only  for 
Peers— vote  by  proxy,  he  gives  his  vote  for  or  against,  and, 
unfortunately,  too  often  against,  all  those  great  measures  on 
which  you  and  the  country  have  set  your  hearts.  There  is 
another  kind  of  Peer  which  I  am  afraid  to  touch  upon — that 
creature  of — what  shall  I  say? — of  monstrous,  nay,  even  of 
adulterous  birth — the  spiritual  Peer.  I  assure  you  with  the 
utmost  frankness  and  sincerity  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  men  iu  these  positions  should  become  willing 
fountains  from  whioh  can  flow  great  things  for  the  freedom 
of  any  country.  We  are  always  told  that  the  Peers  are 
necessary  as  a  check.  If  that  is  so,  I  must  eay  they  answer 
their  purpose  admirably. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  a  reform  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  the  Constitution  does  not 
recognise  as  the  House  of  Commons  belonging  t-o  the  Peers, 
but  to  the  nation,  we  will  allow  the  House  of  Peers  to  go  ibr 
awhile  into  something  like  obscnrity,  and  discuss  it  as  if  our 
sole  object  were  to  make  it  what  the  Constitution  supposes  it 
to  be — a  complete  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  SutTrago,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  points  on  which  I  should  insist,  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  persons  who,  on  reading  my  speech,  will  say, '  Sub- 
versive doctrine,  violent   language  this.     The  change  which 
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■you  propose  would  endanger  many  things  which  we  highly 

■  Talue.'     Now.  I  beg  to  assure  all  those  timid  peo)ile  that  I  do 
rnot  wish  to  endauger  or  to  move  any  of  the  aneient  landmarks 

of  our  CoDBtitutioii.     I  do  not  want  to  disturb  this  question 
of  the  franchise  beyond  what  has  been  already  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  and  the  ooiuitiy.     I  do  not  want  to  introduce  any    ] 
[new  principle  or  theoretical  opinion  which  it  may  be  found     ) 
difficult  to  adopt.    There  are  many  men  probably  among  those    \ 
trhom  I  see  before  me  who  are  of  opinion  that  every  man  should 
liave  a  vote.   They  are  for  what  is  <»illed '  universal  suffrage/  or 
BF  manhood  suffrage' — something  which  means  that  every  man 
tof  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  has  not  forfeited  his  right  by 
tny  misconduct,  should  have  a  vote.     Let  me  say  that]  per- 
wnally,  I    have   not   the   smallest  objection   to  the   widest 
oesible  suffrage  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  device.     At 
Ae  same  time,  if  I  were  now  a  member  of  a  Government, 

'and  had  to  arrange  a  Reform  Bill  fur  next  session,  I  should  h 
not  act  upon  that  principle.  I  will  tell  you  upon  what  ^| 
principle  I  Would  act.  I  find  in  the  country  great  divursitiM  H 
of  opinion.  There  are  the  Peers,  of  whom  I  have  already  H 
spoken.  They  are  citizens  with  ourselves,  and  have  therefore  ^M 
R  right  to  be  considered.     There  are  the  rich  and  iofluenti»l    | 

^flll'sses,  who,  as  wcBltby  men  are  generally  found  to  be,  are 
I  little  timid  of  the  gieat  bulk  of  the  people  who  have  not 

Bmany  riches.      There  are  thousands— scores  of  thousands — 

Bwho  imagine  that  they  could  not  sleep  safely  in  their  beds  if 

■  every  man  had  a  vote.  We  are  surprised  that  children  some- 
times cannot  sleep  in  the  dark — that  they  fancy  something 
(ireodfid  will  happen  to  them,  and  there  are  actually  rich 
people  in  this  country  who  believe  that  if  every  man  had  a 
vote  it  would  give  him  a  weapon  wherewith  to  attack  their 
property.     There  being  all    these  diversities   of  opinion,   it 

^^_  clearly  is  the  duty  of  Government,  and  of  Parliament  too,  to 
^^Bl'frame  a  measure  which  shall  fairly  represent  what  may  be 
^^^R-ealled  the  Reform  opinion  of  the  whole  countr}'.     Wliat  have 


^^^  a  r 

^Bwh 
^^P«ve 
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■ 

we  at  present  in  the  way  of  franchises  ?  We  have  the  parish 
franchise.  For  generations^  for  ages  past,  there  has  been  an 
extxjnsive  franchise  in  all  our  parishes.  We  have  poor-law 
unions  which  have  worked^  on  the  whole^  satisfactorily  to  the 
country.  We  have  a  franchise  in  our  poor-law  unions.  We 
have  a  corporation  franchise^  and  that  franchise  may  be  said 
to  have  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  I  will  ask 
any  man  here  whether  he  believes  that  in  all  the  parishes^  all 
the  poor-law  unions,  and  all  the  corporations,  men  have  not 
conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety,  and  managed  the 
affairs  of  th^  parishes,  unions,  and  corporations  satis&ctorily? 
And  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  would  object  to  have 
the  same  franchise  conferred  upon  them  for  the  election  of 
Members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  one  great  point 
gained  in  such  a  franchise — your  registration  would  be  easy 
and  inexpensive.  There  is  another  point — that  whatever  its 
omissions,  whatever  its  exclusions,  they  would  not  be  directed 
against  any  one  particular  class.  It  would  admit  the  working 
people  to  electoral  power  just  as  fully  as  it  would  admit  the 
middle,  or  what  may  be  called  the  higher  and  richer  classes. 
Therefore,  as  regards  class  and  class,  it  would  remove  a  great 
defect  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  would  give  a  suffrage  so  wide 
that  I  believe  no  one  would  suppose  it  did  not  afford  a  fair 
representation  of  all  classes.  I  do  not  w^ant  anybody  for  a 
moment  to  suppose  that  this  particular  franchise  is  better 
than  manhood  suffrage.  I  am  only  speaking  of  what 
Government  might  do,  of  what  it  ought  to  do,  and  of 
what  it  might  do,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  vast 
majority  of  opinion  which  exists  in  this  country  on  this 
question. 

With  regard  to  the  counties  I  shall  say  little.  I  know  no 
good  reason  why  the  franchise  should  not  be  as  extensive 
there  as  in  the  boroughs ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
understanding  that  the  next  step  in  counties  shall  be  one 
short  of  that.     But  I  think  it  is  of  great   importance  that 


the  40s.  franchiee  ehould  be  extended  to  all  parte  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  fully  as  it  is  to  the  people  of  England 
and  Wales, 

I  now  come  to  the  question  which  I  helieve  all  ])erBOiiB  who 
have  studied  the  matter  will  readily  agrw  ie  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  country — how  your  Members  shall  be 
allotted  to  the  varioiiB  constituent  hodics.  I  will  ask  you 
this  simple  question.  What  is  the  ohvious  rule  which 
would  recommend  itself  to  every  man  when  first  about  to 
arrange  this  allotment?  Would  he  not  argue  in  this 
way?  Tiie  law  has  given  certain  persons  the  right  of 
voting,  and  it  presumes  that  every  person  who  has  that 
right  is  capable  of  deciding  how  he  shall  vote.  Every 
elector,  therefore,  is  of  the  same  importance  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  why  then  should  not  every  elector  vote  for  the 
same  portion  of  the  whole  Parliament?  I  shall  be  told  that 
I  am  not  to  go  to  the  United  States  for  an  illustration  of  this. 
I  will  not.  I  will  go  a  little  nearer  home.  Take  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia.  1  was  in  Turin  last  year,  and  I  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  mode  of  election  and  the  distribution  of 
Members  there :  and  I  found  timt  Genoa,  with  a  population 
of  140,000,  returned  seven  Members  to  the  Sardinian  Par- 
liament. Sardinia  is  not  a  Bepublic,  it  is  a  limited  Monarchy 
like  our  own.  Let  us  go  to  the  colonics  of  Australia.  Take 
New  South  Wales.  The  capital  —  Sydney — returns  eight 
Members  to  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament.  In  Victoria, 
the  city  of  Mellxiume  returns  thirteen  Members  to  Parha- 
mcnt,  and  by  the  Bill  now  introduced  by  the  Ministry  of 
that  colony,  the  number  thirteen  is  about  to  be  increased  to 
eighteen.  I  believe  that  in  Belgium  and  in  Canada,  both 
countries  under  a  limited  Monarchy,  the  same  rule  applies, 
and  we  know  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
the  number  of  Members  is  allotted  according  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  that  once  in  every  ten  years  this  scale  is  re- 
arranged ;  in  fact,  it  works  itself. 
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I  do  not  for  a  moment  argne  that  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  ^  an  aetaan'  to  apportion  the  number  of  Members 
exsu^W  according  to  his  calculations  of  the  number  of  the 
population,  but  we  have  a  fiiir  right  to  an  honest  aj^roxinui- 
lion,  and  without  it  there  can  be  no  fair  representation  of  the 
people.     Look  at  London,  putting  aside  the  City.    If  yon  were 
Up  divide  the  six  boroughs  of  which  the  metropolis  is  made 
up,  you  would  still  have  1 2  Ixfroughs  with  3CX>,ooo  population 
each  (larger  than  the  population  of  Birmingham),  and  con- 
stituencies of  io,cx>o.    Divide  them  again,  and  you  would  have 
24  Ixiroughs,  each  of  [50,ocx>  population,  with  5cxx>  electors; 
and  when  the  franchise  is  extended,  the  number  will  be  still 
greater.     I  say  that  the  metro^iolitan  boroughs  and  all  laige 
U/roughs  ought  to  be  divided,  or  subdi\4ded ;  they  ought  to 
have  double,  or  treble,  or  quadniple  their  present  number  of 
Memlicrs.     What  a  miserable  delusion  it  is  that  this  great 
capital  of  your  midland  industry',  with  its  250,000  or  300,000 
inhabitants,  sends  only  two  Members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons !     But  if  eveiy  man  I  see  here  before  me  had  a  vote,  or 
if  every  man  outside  had  a  vote,  how  will  he  be  better  off  if  he 
sendH  only  two  Meml>er8  to  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
Hfime  iKiroughs  of  10,000  inhabitants,  equal  to  one  of  the  small 
comers  of  your  city,  have  a  right  to  return  the  same  number  ? 
Tlie  whole  thing,  as   at  present  arranged,   is   a  disgraceful 
fraud.     It  ought  to  l>e  put  an  end  to,  and,  if  it  is  not  put  an 
end  to,  your  representation  will  remain  for  the  future  very 
little  better  than  a  farce. 

If  you  look  at  the  county  seats  you  will  find  that  the  object 
of  the  present  Government,  and,  in  fact,  of  any  Government 
in  which  the  aristf^cracy  has  so  great  a  power,  and  where 
landowners  are  so  predominant,  must  be  to  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  Memlx;rs  for  counties  in  the  distribution  of  seats. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  very  ingenious  gentleman. 
At  this  very  moment  in  all  probability  he  has  got  before 
him  n)W8  of  figures  which  he  hopes  may  enable  him  to  prove 
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that  tlie  proper  way  of  reforming  Parliament  is  to  increase 

the  Dumber  of  landed  gentry  in  the  House  of  CommouB.     I 

recollect,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  referred  to  the  connty  of 

I  Chester,  and  showed  that  tliere  were  three  boroughs  in  that 

I- county  which  returned  eix  Members,  while  the  two  divisions 

of  the  county  only  returned  four,  and  that  the  four  Members 

represented  far   more   electors  and   population  than  the  sin 

Members  of  the  towns.     Now,  it  will  be  unfortunate  for  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if  he  ventures  upon  the  ground 

of  arithmetic  in  connection  with  tliis  question.     We  are  for 

arithmetic  in  connection  with  R«form,  and  if  he  proposes  to 

rdeal  with  it  in  that  way,  we  have  no  objection  to  carry  out 

■■the  principle  fully. 

But  now  let  me  turn  your  attention   once  more   to  the 

(House  of  Peers.     You  know  that  the  House  of  Peers  is  a  body 

Domposed  entirely  of  landowners,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

lawyers  and  a  few  successful  soldiers.     Have  you  ever  been 

D  the  botanical  gardens  in  some  of  our  towns,  where  a  board 

B  put  up  with  the  words,  'No  dogs  admitted  hero'?     There 

t  a  similar  board  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Peers,  though 

tyou  cannot  see  it  with  the   outward  eye,  and  it  says,  'No 

traders  admitted  here.'     The  House  of  Peers  is  a  house  for 

the  great  proprietors  of  the  soil.     The  county  of  Cliester,  to 

which  Mr,  Disraeli  referred,  is  very  strongly  represented  in 

L.^LB  House  of  Lords.     There  are  the  Marquis  of  Westminstor, 

■Xord  Combermere,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and,  no  doubt, 

Ranother  peer  or  two,  if  our  acquaintance  with  them  was  only 

a  little  more  extensive.     Take  Lancashire.     We  have  the  Earl 

Lof  Burlington,  now   the   Duke   of  Devonshire,  the   Earl  of 

iBerby,  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and  the   Earl  of  Wilton.     They 

K  come  up  from  their  great  landed  properties  in  Lancashire,  and 

pmt  in  the  House  of  Lords,     Let  ua  come  to  your  own  county. 

You  have  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Leigh,  Lord  Craven  I 

■lihink.  Lord  Calthorpe,  and  one  or  two  others,  for  in  a  county 

I  charming  as  this,  there  are  sure  to  be  many  estates  and 
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mansions  belonging  to  the  ariBtoeraey  of  England.  The  time 
was  when  both  Houses  of  Parliament  eat  together,  Thoy 
meet  together  now,  but  in  different  chambers,  under  the  same 
roof,  and  no  law  can  pass,  not  the  smallest  modicum  of  free- 
dom or  of  justice  come  to  you,  until  it  has  gone  throi^h  the 
very  fine  meshes  of  the  net  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Well, 
then,  I  eay  that  if  the  landed  proprietors  of  England  insist 
upon  a  great  addition  to  their  power  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  the  traders  of  the 
country  will  bo  obliged  to  ask, '  How  is  it  that  we  have  not 
our  share  of  power  in  the  House  of  Lords  7' 

Only  one  word  more  on  the  question  of  distribution  of 
Members.  Whenever  a  Reform  Bill  is  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  any  Government,  be  as  watchful  and 
.  exacting  ae  you  lite  on  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  but 
never,  I  beg,  take  your  eye  for  one  moment  from  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Members,  for  in  it  lies  the  great 
subject  of  digput^,  and  unless  you  guard  your  rights  you  will 
have  to  fight  your  battle  over  again,  and  to  begin  it  the  very 
day  after  the  nest  Bill  has  passed. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  must  refer,  and  it  la 
one  upon  which  I  presume  I  shall  have  the  cordial  assent  of 
this  meeting,  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Reformers  of  the  Unit«d  Kingdom,  that  any  Reform  Bill 
which  pretends  to  be  generally  satisfactory  to  Reformers 
must  concede  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  ballot.  I  shall 
not  discuss  that  question  or  argue  now  in  its  fiivour.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  the  minds  of  the  electors  of  England  it  has 
long  been  decided,  and  it  has  also  been  decided  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Those  who  are  for  the  ballot  are  for  it  mainly 
because  thi-y  wish  free  elections.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  it, 
arc  opposed  to  it  chiefly  because  they  believe  it  would  liberate 
the  great  body  of  the  constituencies  from  the  control  and 
influence  of  the  rich.  The  Times  newspaper  and  others,  hut 
jiarfieularly  the  Timen,  in  discussing  this  question,  tRiit  it  as 
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if  it  were  a  question  to  be  despised,  and  tell  us  that  it  ie  mean 

and  unmanly  to  ask  that  men  should  go  to  the  poll  and  give 

their  votes  in  secret.     The  very  man  who  writes  thus  in  tho 

I  Timen,  writes  his  article  in  secret,  and  publishes  it  in  secret, 

•  and  if  any  person  says  that  he  ought  to  affix  his  name  to  it — 

which,  mind,  I  do  not  say  at  all — what  is  his  answer?     He 

replies,  '  I  am  performing  a  great  public  duty;  I  am  obliged, 

in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  to  comment  with  great  severity 

upoa  Ministers  and  public  men,  and  to  expose  abuses,  and  in 

doing  this  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  have  the  shelter  of 

anonymous  writing.'     Well,  I  do  not  dispute  that,  but  if  it  is 

I  wise  and  just  for  a  writer  in  the  Times  to  have  that  shelter  in 

I  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  I  say  it  is  especially  wise 

land  just  that  the  humble  elector  in  every  county  and  every 

■  borough  should  have  from  the  law,  if  the  law  can  give  it,  au 
K«qual  protection  in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise.  I  believe 
I  that  when  the  franchise  is  thus  extended,  when  the  apportion- 
vXDcnt  of  Members  to  the  constituencies  approximates  to  a  just 
I  arrangement,  and  when  you  have  the  protection  oi'  the  ballot, 
I  jou  will  have  that  kind  of  representation  in  the  House  of 
■Commons  which  will  give  to  every  man  who  sits  there  a  real 

■  eonstituency,  and  will  fix  him  with  a  real  responsibility. 

I  believe  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  pretends  to 
P  regular  government  where  there  is  less  of  real  responsibility 
among  high  officials  than  there  is  in  England.  There  is  one 
case  which  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  citing  as  an 
,  iUustration  of  what  I  mean.  During  the  Russian  war,  there 
rerc  two  points  on  which  the  interest  of  Europe  was  centered ; 
i  Sebastopol,  the  other  the  city  of  Kara.  I  hope  we 
lave  not  forgotten  all  the  geography  we  learnt  during  those 
iaiamitous  times,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  only  really  valuable 
liing  we  got  by  the  war.  You  recollect  that  the  city  of  Kars 
}  besieged  by  the  Russians,  and  that  it  was  defended  by 
Virkisfa  troops,  assisted  and  commanded,  I  think,  by  an 
iglishmaii — Colonel  Williams,     You  have  heard,  and  I  am 
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not  at  all  prepared  to  diBput«  it,  that  CoIoqpI  Williams  be- 
haved, I  do  not  say  with  great  bravery,  for  that  la  common 
to  almost  all  Eog'lishmeQ — and,  indeed,  to  the  majority  of 
meu  everywhere — but  with  great  sagaeity  and  jirudence,  and 
ehowed  the  qualities  of  a  commander.  Eventually  he  was 
obliged  to  capitiilate,  and  those  who  capitulated  were  treated 
in  the  most  honoiirabL'  manner  by  the  Russiane,  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  town.  At  that  time  ii  nobleman  of  veiy 
high  rank — no  less  a  personage  than  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
elific — wa'^  Ambassador  from  the  Queen  ol'  England  at  the 
city  of  the  Sultan.  He  had  been  there  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  During  the  siege  of  Kara  Colonel  Williams  wrote  and 
forwarded  to  Lord  Stratford  at  Constantinople  more  than 
sixty  letters  or  despatches  with  reference  to  his  position, 
stating  how  they  were  worn  out  with  sorties  and  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy;  how  long  their  provisions  and  ammunition 
might  last,  and  tiling  him  to  take  any  steps  which  might 
b«  poeetblc  tor  thti  purpose  of  making  a  diversion  in  his 
favour,  or  of  sending  relief.  All  that  was  proper  for  Colonel 
Williams  h.i  WTite  and  communicate  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Queen  at  Constantinople,  he  did  write  and  eommimieiite ;  but 
do  yon  recollect  the  striking  lact  that  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  did  not  reply  to— did  not  acknowledge  or  take  the 
smallest  notice  of — any  one  of  these  sixty  or  seventy  de- 
spatches? He  treated  them  as  waste  paper.  He  had  been 
years  at  Constantinople,  qiiarrelling  with  every  European 
minister  there,  and  bullying  t!ie  ministers  of  the  Sultan ;  but 
when  his  own  countrymen  and  their  allies  were  shut  Up  in 
the  fortified  town  of  Kars,  besieged  by  a  powerful  and  over- 
whelming force,  driven  at  lengtli  t^i  starvation,  and  finally  to 
capitulation,  this  great  official  treated  the  whole  thing  as 
utterly  beneath  his  notice.  Subsequently,  Colonel  Williams 
came  to  England  and  was  made  a  baronet;  Parliament  passed 
an  Act  granting  him  a  pension  of  looo/.  a-year,  and  t!ie 
Marijiiis  of  Lausdowne,  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the 
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day,  brought  liitn  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  pnckfit 
borough  of  Calae,  in  Wiltshire.  Colooel  Williams  has  never 
opened  his  mouth  in  puhhc  in  England  on  the  subject  of  his 
treatment  by  Lord  Siratford  de  Redcliffe;  while  that  noble- 
man, who  had  been  guilty  of  this  great  neglect — I  say  this 
enormous  crime — has  since  taken  his  seat  in  the  Houae  of 
Lords,  has  become  a  great  authority,  and  has  now  been  sent  by 
the  Government  on  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople. 

I  need  not  tell  yon  that  I  was  not  in  favour  of  any  of  that 
Eaetern  policy,  hut  I  presume  Lord  Stratford  was;   he  was 
one  of  the  great  authors  of  it,  and  I  say  tliat  any  man  who 
takes  office  from  liis  sovereign  and  his  country  as  he  took  it, 
with  a  salary  of  io,OOoA  n-ycar,  and  expenses  of  almost  an 
equal  amount,  for  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  is  guilty  of 
I   a  scandalous  abandonment  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  the  Ciueen 
and  to  the  eounlry  if  be  pays  no  attention  to  such  letters  as 
I  those  which  Lord   Stratford  received  from  an  officer  of  tJie 
Queen  shut  up  with  our  allies  in  Rars.    If  Lord  Stratford  had 
<  been  a  Russian  noble  and  had  so  behaved,  before  taking  his 
t  in  the  House  of  Peers  and  going  on  a  special  mission  in 
'  Constantinople,  he  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Siberia ;  while  if  he  had  been  an  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  of  America — but  I  cannot  follow 
I  out  the  illustration,  because  in  the  United  States  thoi-e  is  no 
family  influence,  there  ia  no  power  such  as  that  wielded  by  our 
I  ^reat  territorial  potentates  t  there  is  nothing  in  that  country 
I  to  shield  an  officer  of  the  State  from  public  reprobation,  and 
\  therefoie  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  person  deputed  from  the 
United  States  could  by  any  possibility  be  guilty  of  the  aban- 
I  donment  of  duty  which  was  manifested  by  Lord  Stratford  de 
I  Bedclifle.     Whenever  yon  get   a   House    of   Commons   that 
I  &irly  represents  the  nation,  with  a  Cabinet  that  fairly  repre- 
I  tenia  the  House  of  Commons — if  there  be  any  other  Ijord 
I  Stratford  1  would  not  like  to  predict  precisely  what  will  befall 
|liim;  but  I  believe  that  such  a  mim,  with  such  a  temper — for 
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it  was  a  question  of  temper — will  not  receive  under  such 
circumstances  high  and  continuous  employment  from  the 
Government  of  this  country.  I  say  we  have  a  right,  be  it  in 
peace,  be  it  in  war,  when  we  employ  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  State,  and  pay  them  for  their  labour,  to  all 
their  energies  and  to  all  their  devotion'. 

This  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  then,  is  a  great  and 
serious  question.  I  want  to  give  a  word  of  warning  to  those 
persons  who  are  now  engaged,  if  there  be  any  engaged,  in 
constructing  a  Reform  Bill  for  the  next  session.  Let  them 
not  bring  in  a  delusive  and  sham  measure.  Universal 
suffrage,  equal  distribution,  vote  by  ballot — any  of  these 
points  may  or  may  not  be  perilous ;  but  if  there  be  one  thing 
more  distinctly  perilous  than  another  to  the  ruling  classes  in 
this  country,  it  is  that  now,  when  they  arc  committed  to  at 
least  a  temporary  (I  wish  it  were  a  permanent)  settlement  of 
this  great  question,  they  should  bring  forward  and  pass  a 
Bill  which,  while  it  pretends  to  offer  you  something  great  in 
the  way  of  constitutional  freedom,  is  found  immediately  after 
it  has  passed  to  be  nothing  but  a  delusion  and  a  sham.  It 
will  disappoint  everybody;  it  will  exasperate  all  the  Re- 
formers; it  will  render  a  feeling,  which  is  now  not  bitter, 
both  bitter  and  malignant,  and  within  twelve  months  after 
the  Bill  has  passed,  and  the  cheat  is  discovered,  we  shall  be 
entered  in  all  probability  upon  another  agitation,  but  an 
agitation  of  a  very  different  character  fix)m  any  we  have  yet 
seen.     Let  us  have  a  real  Bill,  a  good  Bill,  or  no  Bill  at  all. 

The  question  at  this  moment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
We  stand  the  risk  of  having  brought  before  us  what  I  will 
describe  as '  a  country  gentlemen's  Reform  Bill.'     The  country 

*  Mr.  Bright  discovered  that  he  was  in  error  in  describing  Colonel  Williams's 
letters  as  having  been  written  during  the  siege  of  Kars.  They  were  written 
before  the  siege  began,  and  during  Colonel  Williams^s  preparations  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  Russians  in  Asia.  The  facts  are  not  literally  exact,  but  the 
charge  against  Lord  Stratford  loses  none  of  its  gravity  when  the  correction  is 
made. 
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gentlemen  have  not  been  notorious  for  their  sympathies   in 

favour  of  Beform.     We  have  always  been  carrying'  on,  for  the 

last  thirty  years  and  more,  a  steady  and  perpetual  war  against 

the  predominance  and  the  power  of  the  country  gentlemen  in 

Parliament.     If  we  look  at  their  paet  policy  we  ehalj  not  have 

mnch   confidence   in   their  proposed   measure.     Their   wars, 

their  debts,  their  taxes,  placed  upon  the  bulk  of  the  people, 

their  stout  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 — all  this 

leads  UB  greatly  to  suspect  them ;   and  I  confess  for  my  own 

part  I  wish  the  queHtion  of   Reform  were  in  the  hands  of 

Reformers — in  the  hands  of  men  of  whose  aympathies  with 

respect  to  it  we  could  not  have,  from  their  past  lives,  the 

\  ehsdow  of  a  doubt.     I  have  great  fears  that  until  you  have  a 

I  Ministry  in  which  there  are  men  ivho  are  really  in  favour  of 

I  Reform,  and  of  un  honest  Reform,  you  are  not  likely  to  get 

any  such   measure  as  the  most  moderate  among  us  ought  to 

I  he  in  the  least  satisfied  with. 

I  must  warn   yon   agninet  one   phrase   which  I  find  our 
friends  (we  cannot  now  call  any  of  them  our  opponents),  the 
bewildered  Reformers,  are  beginning  to  use.      They  say  we 
must  not  on   any   account   'Americanize'   our  institutions. 
Now,  I  know  only  one  institution  in  America  of  which  the 
Americans  neetl  to  l>e  very  greatly  ashamed;    and  that  insti- 
tution was  established  under  the  monarchy,  although  unfor- 
tunately it  has  lived  and  flourished  under  the  republic.     They 
tell  us  in  America  numbers  overwhelm  property  and  educa- 
'   tion.     Well,  but  numbers  have  not  ovei-whelmed  property 
I  and  education   in   England,   and  yet   look  at   legislation  in 
\  England.      Look   at   our   wars,   look   at  our  debt,   took   at 
our  taxes,  look  at  this  great  fact— that  every  improvement 
I  of  Uie   last    forty    years   has   been   an   improvement   which 
numljers,   and   numbers   only,  have   wrested   from   the   pn>- 
pertj',  and  what  they  call  the  education  of  the  country.     Our 
t  education    is    fairly    represented    by    our   Universities,  but   I 
I  My  now,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  if   the  Legislature  of 
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England,  if  the  Parliament  of  England,  liad  Wen  guided  for 
thirty  years  past  according  to  the  counselB  of  the  representa- 
tives from  the  TIniveraities,  England,  instead  of  being  a 
country  of  law  and  of  order,  would  have  been  long  before  this 
a  country  of  anarchy  and  of  revolution.  America  ie  a  strange 
bugbear.  There  are  thirfy-two  at  least,  if  not  thirty-three, 
independent  and  sovereign  States  iu  the  United  States  of 
America.  Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  you 
cannot  be  free  and  happy  undiT  a  monarchy  such  as  oiiw. 
I  am  not  proposing — I  am  the  last  person  to  propose — that 
the  institutions  of  this  country  should  be  modelled  upon  the 
plan  of  some  other  country,  because  it  is  the  plan  of  some 
other  country ;  but  I  say,  that  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw 
science,  products  for  our  manufactures,  and  literature  from 
every  country  in  the  world,  why  should  we  not,  if  we  see 
anything  good  iu  the  polities  of  another  country,  be  equally  at 
liberty  to  take  a  lesson  in  t'  at  respect  also? 

Speaking  generally,  in  all  the  sovereign  and  independent 
States  of  America  there  is  a  franchise  aa  wide  as  that  which  I 
have  pi-oposed  to-night ;  there  is  an  exact  and  eipial  allotment 
of  members  to  the  electors ;  and  there  is,  throughout  most  of 
the  Stat«s,  the  protection  of  the  ballot.  Yet  in  America  we 
find  law,  order,  property  secure,  and  a  population  in  the 
enjoyment  of  physical  comforts  and  abundance,  such  as  arc  not 
known  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  this  country,  and 
which  never  have  been  known  in  any  country  in  any  age  of 
the  world  l)efore.  Will  any  man  dare  to  fell  me,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  audience,  that  the  English  nation  in  England 
is  a  worse  nation  than  the  English  nation  in  America  ?  Are 
we  less  educated,  are  we  less  industrious,  are  we  less  moral, 
are  we  less  subject  to  the  law,  are  we  leas  disposed  to  submit 
to  all  the  just  requirements  of  the  Government  ?  If  we  are 
so,  and  if  the  English  nation  in  America  excek  us  in  all  these 
particulars,  does  it  not  look  very  likely  that  the  institutions 
in  England  are  not  as  gooii   in  the  training  and  rearing  of 
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,  a  nation  as  the  institutions  in  the  United  States?  I  do 
not  aay  that;  but  those  persons  who  say  that  the  frant^Iiise, 
the  distributioDj  aud  the  ballot,  which  operate  so  well  in 
America,  would  be  perilous  in  Englaud,  do  what  I  will  not 
do — they  libel  the  people  of  this  country,  aud  they  libel  our 
institutions. 

Now,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  which  I  hope  somebody 
will  act  upon.     The  Reibrmera  now  are  more  numerous  than 
■   ever    they   were    before.     Why   should    they  not,   by   some 
.   arrangement,  have  their  own  Reform  Bill ;   have  it  introduced 
into  Parliament,  and  supported  with  all  the  strength  of  this 
great  national  party ;   and  if  it  be  a  Bill  sensibly  better  than 
the  Bill  that  is  being  prepared  for  us  in  Downing  Street, 
I  why  should  we  not,  with  all  the  unanimity  of  wliich  we  are 
1  cajiable,   by   public   meetings,   by   petitions,  and,  when   the 
proper  time  comes,  by  presenting  ourselves  at  the  polling- 
booths,  do  everything  in  our  power  to  pass  that  meafiure  int<t 
I  law  "i    I  say  that  we  are  great  in  numbers ;  tliat,  united,  we 
I  are  great  in  strength;   that  we  are  invincible  in  the  solidity 
[   of  our  arguments ;    that  we  are  altogether  unassailable  in  the 
I  jnatjce  of  our  cause.     Shall  we  then,  I  ask  you,  even  for  a 
moment,   be   hopeless    of   our   great  I'ause?     I   feel    almost 
ashamed  even  to  argue  it  to  such  a  meeting  as  tliis.     I  call  to 
mind  where  I  am,  and  who  are  those  whom  I  see  before  me. 
I  Am  I  not  in  the  town    of  Birmingham — England's   central 
I  capital ;   and  do  not  these  eyes   look  upon  the  sons  of  those 
I  who,  not  thirty  years  ago,  shook  the  fabric  of  privilege  to  its 
baw  ?   Not  a  few  of  tlie  strong  men  of  that  time  are  now  white 
with  age.     They  approach  the  confines  of  their  mortal  day. 
It«  evening  is  cheered  with  the  remembrance  of  that  great 
contest,   and   they   rejoice   in   the    freedom   they  have   won. 
Shall  their  sons  be  less  noble  than  they  ?     Shall  the  fire  which 
.  they  kindled  be  extinguished  with  yon?     I  see  your  answer 
'  in  every  face.     You  are  resolved  that  the  legacy  which  they 
I  bequeathed  to  yon,  you  will  hand  down  in  an  accumulated 
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wealth  of  freedom  to  your  children.  As  for  me,  my  voice  is 
feeble.  I  feel  now  sensibly  and  painfully  that  I  am  not 
what  I  was.  I  speak  with  diminished  fire;  I  act  with  a 
lessened  force;  but  as  I  am,  my  countrymen  and  my  con- 
stituents, I  will,  if  you  will  let  me,  1^  found  in  your  ranks 
in  the  impending  stniggle. 


•<=*(^25^S>=>- 
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MANCHESTER,  DECEMBER  10,  1858. 

[At  the  general  election  in  1857,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibeon  and  Mr. 
Bright  were  defeated  in  the  contest  at  Manchester.  This  speech  was 
delivered  at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Free-trade  Hall,  to  which  they  were 
invited  by  their  old  firiends  and  supporters  in  the  Manchester  constituency.] 

I  CANNOT  tell  you  how  much  I  rejoice  in  being  permitted 
to  meet  so  large  a  number  of  those  whom  I  must  describe  as 
my  old  and  dear  friends  in  the  Liberal  cause.  I  fear,  however, 
that  the  reception  which  you  have  granted  to  us  to-night,  and 
which  you  have  but  at  this  instant  given  to  me,  is  calculated 
in  some  degree  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  mind,  and  to 
interfere  with  that  calm  judgment  which  is  demanded  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  are  met  together,  and  by  the 
gravity  of  that  great  question  which  is  now  being  discussed 
in  eveiy  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  know  not  whether 
there  be  persons  who  will  look  upon  this  meeting  in  the  light 
of  the  commemoration  of  a  defeat  which  we  have  sustained. 
To  me,  it  wears  far  more  the  aspect  of  the  celebration  of  some 
great  success.  And  may  we  not  say  that  we  arc  successful — 
that  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  which  wait  upon   the 
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career  of  public  men,  and  upon  the  progress  of  public  ques- 
tions in  a  free  country,  we  find  as  we  look  back  over  a  term  of 
years,  that  those  beneficent  principles  which  we  have  so  often 
expounded  and  defended  on  this  ground,  are  constantly  making 
progress  and  obtaining  more  and  more  influence  on  the  minds 
of  all  our  countrymen  ? 

Forty  years  ago,  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled 
became  famous.  Thousands  of  the  population  of  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood  assembled  here — not  in  this  magni- 
ficent building,  but  under  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven.  They 
met  only  to  plead  with  the  Government  and  the  Parliament 
of  that  day,  that  they  might  be  permitted  some  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country,  and  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted further  to  possess  that  natural  right  which  one  would 
think  no  man  would  ever  deny  to  another — the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  produce  of  their  labour  in  the  open  market  of 
the  world,  in  purchase  for  their  daily  bread.  That  meeting 
was  dispersed  by  the  rude  arm  of  military  power.  The  tragedy 
of  that  day  proved  at  once  the  tyranny  and  brutality  of  the 
Government,  and  the  helplessness  and  humiliation  of  the 
people.  Now,  you  have  seen  a  Ministry  representing  and 
supported  by  the  political  party  that  committed  that  ini- 
quity— you  have  seen  such  a  Ministry  voting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  a  resolution  which  declared  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
country ;  and  after  having  twenty-six  years  ago  obtained  one 
instalment  of  Reform,  you  have  now  the  amazing  spectacle  of 
a  Ministry  representing  and  supported  by  that  same  political 
parly,  engaged  at  this  very  hour  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
clauses  of  another  Bill,  which  shall  still  further  extend  political 
rights  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  this  country. 
Seeing  this,  then,  who  will  despair  ?  Since  I  have  been  able 
to  think  maturely  upon  public  questions,  since  I  have  been 
able  and  have  been  permitted  to  open  my  mouth  in  these  the 
open  councils  of  my  countrymen,  I  have  never  for  one  moment 
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despaired ;  and  when  I  look  around  me,  and  see  this  magni- 
ficent— I  will  say  this  all-powerfiil — assembly,  my  hopes,  my 
faith,  all  are  confirmed,  and  I  gathi?r  fresh  strength  for  what- 
ever struggle  is  before  us. 

My  right  honourable    Friend   in   his   speech   hae   almost 
entirely  abstained  from  entering  into  details  connected  with 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,     Now,  I  think  that  at 
this  moment,  wherever  men  assemble  to  discuss  political  ques- 
tions, it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  some  one  present  did 
not  go  into  some  portion  of  the  detail  connected  with  that 
question.     And  perhaps  in  the  peculiar  position  which  I  am 
»  now  placed  in  with  regard  to  it,  you  will  not  expect  that  I 
[  should  leave  it  altogether  untouched.     Let  us  recollect  that 
\  whatever    is    said  upon    this  question  will   meet  witli   much 
I  hostile  criticism  from  those  who  are  not  present  with  us,     You 
inow  that  I  have  recently,  a  few  weeks  ago,  addressed  large 
I  audiences  of  my  constituents  in  Birmingham,  upon  this  ques- 
I  tion  ;   and  you  know  to  what  kind  of  hostile  criticism  my 
I  speech  or  si>ecehe8  on  that  occasion  have  been  suhjected.     It 
L  is  not  in  human  wisdom  to  make  speeches  to  please  every- 

I  body ;  and  it  is  not  in  human  wisdom  to  attempt  to  do  it. 

I I  shall  take  the  course  of  addressing  myself  to  that  question, 
I  according  to  the  light  1  have  with  regard  to  it  from  great 
I  study,  from  much  consultation  with  others,  and  from  an 
Ibonest  wish  that  I  have,  that  tJje  subject  of  Reform  should 
I  be  rigiitly  viewe<I  by  every  intelligent  man  amongst  my 
1 -country  men. 

Now  we  will  mention  two  or  three  things  that  we  do  not 

Wc  do  not  propose  in  the  smallest  degree  to  call  in 

iqnestion  or  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.     I  believe 

I  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  if  the  throne  of  England  be  filled 

§-with  so  much  dignity  and  so  much  purity  as  we  have  known 

;  in  our  time,  and  as  we  know  it  now  to  be,  we  hope  that 

venerable    monarchy    may    lie    perpetual.       We    ilo    not 

ropoee  to  discuss  even,  much  less  tu   limit,   the  leg&l  and 

VOL.  11.  D 
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constitutional  privileges  or  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
We  know,  everybody  knows,  nobody  knows  it  better  than  the 
Peers,  that  a  house  of  hereditary  legislation  cannot  be  a  per- 
manent institution  in  a  free  country.  For  we  believe  that 
such  an  institution  must  in  the  course  of  time  require  essential 
modification.  Last  year,  or  the  year  before,  the  Queen  herself 
proposed  to  nominate  persons  to  life  peerages.  That  was 
deemed  an  essential  change  by  the  present  members  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  in  a  manner  that  was  not  gracious  to  the 
Queen,  that  was  not  respectful  to  the  nation,  they  almost  inso- 
lently rejected  the  attempt  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  member 
whose  peerage  should  exist  only  so  long  as  his  life. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  that  question  now.  We  want  to 
discuss  the  question  which  is  immediately  before  the  country — 
which  the  (Jovemment  has  brought  before  the  country — for 
we  do  not  bring  it  before  the  country  on  this  occasion —and  a 
question  in  which  we  are  deeply  and  closely  interested.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  so  called,  I  presume,  because  it  is 
understood  and  intended  to  represent  all  those  pprtions  of  the 
people— the  vast  majority  of  the  people— who  are  not  included 
in  the  privileged  and  titled  classes.  The  constitution,  if  I 
know  anything  about  it,  intends  that  that  House  should 
fairly,  openly,  and  widely  represent  all  the  vast  interests  of 
all  the  vast  population  who  are  called  upon  to  obey  the  legis- 
lation which  is  mainly  enacted  by  that  House.  Now,  I  wish  to 
ask  you  this  simple  question.  Do  you  believe,  after  examining 
the  figures  that  have  been  placed  before  you  for  months 
and  for  years  past,  that  the  House  of  Commons  does  at  pre- 
sent fulfil  honestly  its  intended  place  in  the  Constitution,  or 
is  the  organ  of  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  all  classes  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  You  may  have 
a  shadow  and  form  of  representation,  as  of  anything  else. 
You  know  very  well  that  you  may  have  gorgeous  temples — 
you  may  have  in  wonderful  ostentation  all  the  outward  sem- 
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blance  of  reli^on — yet  there  may  be  wholly  wanting  the  life 
of  Chrifitianitj  itself.  And  you  may  have  electors,  a  million 
or  more,  and  you  may  have  canvasaing,  and  nominations,  and 
polls,  and  returns,  and  houses  of  legislation,  and  speeches,  and 
the  eontention  of  parties,  and  diviBions,  and  laws  enacted,  and 
yet  there  may  be  only  the  form  of  representation,  and  its  life 
and  spirit  and  reality  may  he  altogether  ahseut.  All  tliiit  we 
had  previous  to  1832;  yet  nobody  says  now  tliat  we  had 
representation  before  then.  All  this  existed,  or  nearly  all,  in 
France,  previous  to  the  year  1848.  A  great  deal  of  it  exist* 
there  at  this  moment,  and  yet  there  ia  a  general  impression  that 
representation  is  not  free  there.  There  is  a  general  belief  that 
it  was  not  free  here  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act. 

I  should  like  to  put,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can,  exactly 
what  we  think  the  House  of  Commons  should  be.  It  should 
be  a  House  composed  of  men  sent  by  the  free  election  of  so 
many  of  the  people,  voting  with  such  an  ecjuality  of  power 
as  shall  give  a  real  expression  to  the  opinions  of  the  people. 
If  anybody  says  that  we  arc  for  levelling  doctrines — that 
we  intend  to  have  a  President  instead  of  a  Queen — which  ia 
a  favourite  theory  with  some  few  peojile,  you  at  least  will 
not  believe  them.  I  ask  them  again  and  again,  if  they  choose 
to  read  once,  to  read  again,  that  they  may  not  misrepresent 
that  which  I  am  now  proposing.  Now,  what  is  the  British 
Constitution  ?  I  never  saw  it.  I  never  heard  of  anybody  who 
had  handled  it.  It  is  not,  in  very  few  words,  in  any  of  the 
books.     But  there  is,  notwithstanding,  something  that  we  all 

iderstand  by  the  British  Constitution.  It  is  not  a  thing 
t  entirely  for  the  Crown.  The  Crown  has  its  limits  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  by  custom.  Nor  ia  it  intended  entirely 
for  the  hereditary  peerage.  The  House  of  Lords  has  its  pre- 
rogatives and  its  privileges  well  defined.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  con6ne  itself  to  care  for  the  monarch  on  the 
throne,  or  for  the  peer  in  his  gilded  chamber.  The  Constitu- 
tion regards  the  House  of  Commons  as  well.     It  regards  you 
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and  me^  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  it 
professes  to  take  within  its  pale  all  these  populations  and 
these  interests^  and  to  give  them  as  complete  a  shelter  and 
as  complete  a  voice  as  it  gives  to  the  Queen  or  to  the  peerage. 
But  if  you  want  the  House  of  Commons  elected  by  so  many 
of  the  people  as  shall  give  a  fair  expression  of  the  people^s 
wishes^  can  any  living  man  say  that  we  possess  it  when  five 
out  of  six  of  all  the  men  he  will  find  if  he  traverse  every 
county  from  John  (yGroat's  to  the  Land's  End,  and  from 
Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant's  Causeway, — when  five  out  of  every 
six  of  these  men  have  no  more  vote  at  the  poll  for  a  Member 
of  Parliament  than  if  they  lived  in  some  foreign  land ;  when 
their  utmost  privilege  at  an  election  is  to  look  on,  to  hold  up 
their  hands,  and  to  shout  for  one  candidate  or  the  other  ? 

But  if  you  think  it  necessary  that  your  Members  should  be 
elected  by  some  fair  number  of  votes,  that  votes  should  be 
given  with  something  like  an  equality  of  power,  how  fer  are 
you  from  this,  when  you  hear  that  330  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons — ^more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number — are 
returned  by  less  than  one-sixth  even  of  that  small  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  franchise  is  entrusted  ?  You  give  votes 
to  a  million  out  of  six  millions;  and  half  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  elected  by  less  than  200,000  of  those  electors !  And 
then,  if  bribery  be  somewhat  common,  and  if  intimidation, 
wherever  it  can  be  practised,  is  almost  universal,  how  can  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  there  is  anv  Veal  freedom  of  elec- 
tion  whatsoever,  when  you  survey  the  whole  representation  of 
the  counties  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  ? 

I  would  ask  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  those  counties, 
to  which  your  attention  has  been  already  turned  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  The  counties,  as  you  know,  return  their  Mem- 
bers by  the  votes,  chiefly,  of  two  classes — freeholders,  and 
occupiers  of  lands  or  houses  of  the  value  of  50/.  and  upwards. 
Of  these  50/.  occupiers  and  upwards,  there  are  about  200,000 ; 
but  of  occupiers  between  10/.  and  50/.,  I  see  by  a  return 
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recently   made   to    the   House  ot"  CoinmonB,   not    less   timn 
400,000.     But  the  400,000,  by  the  present  law,  are  entirely 
ignored  and  excluded ;  and  the  200,000,  being  to  a  very  large 
it  occupiers   of  land,   and   oceiijiiers  for  tlie   most   part 
[without:  leases,  are  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  good- 
[■will  of  their  landlords,  and  their  votes,  speaking  generally,  are 
iployed  to  swell  the  power  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  in 
fSll  the  county  elections  of  the  kingdom.     Now,  Lord  Derby, 
present  Prime  Minister,  is  a  man  who  baa  the  power  of 
[pressing  very  accurately  what   he  means  j    he   is   a  great 
ter  of  the  English  language;    and  he  once  gave  ua  an 
istrotion   of  what   is   understood    in   England   by  county 
iTesentation.     fie  said  that,  if  anybody  would  tell  him  what 
the  politics  of  three  or  four  of  the  great   landed   pro- 
ietors  of  any  county,  he  could  tell  at  once  what  were  the 
'politics  of  the  Members  for  that  county.     We  might  fancy,  if 
we  did  not  know  something  about  it  ourselves,  that  this  waa 
some  conjuring  trick,  but  it  is  in  point  of  fact  nothing  but 
tiiat  which  we  all  know,     Tlie  '  three  or  four  great  proprie- 
1'  are  the  constituents  of  the  county,  and  the  Members 
the  representatives  of  those  great  proprietors.     They  have, 
yon  know,  iinfbrtunatcly  for  us,  small  sympathy  with  eom- 
rce,  and  they  have  never  manifested,  at  least  for  the  last 
,ty  years,  any  sympathy  whatever  with  Reform  of  any  kind. 
How  should  they  \     They  are  connected  with  the  peerage,  and 
with  the  great  territorial  power.     The  members  of  their  fami- 
lies, generally   speaking,  do  not  come  into  tlie  operations  of 
They  find  employment — at  least  they  find  salaries — 
the  military  or  naval  service,  or  some  other  service  of  the 
country ;  or  they  take  shelter  from  the  storms  of  life  in  some 
snug  &mily  living  in  the  Church. 

I  venture  to  say  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  have  an  accurate 
aooount  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  those  families,  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  them — I  Itelieve  there  are  some  thou- 
'ho   receive   more    in   the   way   of   emolument,   and 
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salaries  of  one  kind  or  other^  from  the  public  revenues^  &om 
the  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  taxes  which  you  annually  raise, 
or  from  that  portion  of  iiie  public  estate  which  for  the  time  is 
entrusted  to  the  Established  Church — I  believe  they  receive 
far  more  than  the  whole  of  the  taxes  which  they  annually  pay 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  State. 

But  we  do  not  find  &ult  only  with  the  counties;  the 
boroughs  are  not  at  all  in  a  satisfactory  state.  I  was  look- 
ing down  a  list,  the  other  night,  beginning  with  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  the  largest  population,  and  coming  down  to  some 
one  which  is  the  smallest,  I  forget  its  name ;  but  I  found  tiiat 
there  were  71  boroughs,  not  one  of  which  had  a  population 
of  10,000  persons.  I  think  10,000  is  about  one-third  the 
average  size  of  the  several  wards  in  Manchester.  The  whole 
population  of  the  7 1  boroughs  is  only  467,000,  which  is  not 
very  much  more  than  the  present  population  of  Manchester 
and  Salford;  and  yet  these  71  boroughs  return  117  Members 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  while  Manchester  and  Salford 
return  only  three  Members.  But  if  you  go  a  little  lower,  to 
8,000  as  a  standard,  you  will  find  not  less  than  54  boroughs, 
and  their  whole  population  is  exactly  316,000,  which  is  also 
exactly  the  population  of  the  city  of  Manchester  at  the  census 
of  1851;  but  these  54  boroughs  return  89  Members,  while 
Manchester  returns  only  two.  If  Manchester  and  Salford,  by 
some  tradition  of  the  past,  or  by  some  accident  or  other, 
returned  117  Members,  or  if  Manchester  returned  89  Members 
— if  the  conditions  which  I  have  stated  were  just  reversed — 
do  you  not  think  that  we  should  have  from  other  parts  of  the 
country — ^probably  from  the  landed  gentry — a  very  violent 
assertion  that  we  were  favoured  in  the  representation,  and  that 
the  condition  of  things  was  monstrous  and  intolerable,  and 
must  be  put  an  end  to? 

But  there  is  another  point  which  you  do  not  find  out 
fi^m  the  population  tables.  That  is  this — ^that  whereas  the 
boroughs  of  Manchester   and   Salford  can   do  as  they  like. 
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I  acting  wisely  at  one  tim^  and  foolislily  at  another— at  least 
I  they  are  free  to  follow  their  own  information,  their  own  light, 
l.tiieir  own  convictions ;  these  little  boroughs  are  not  bo 
I  free,  being,  I  dare  to  say,  very  little  better  than  wliat  we 
I  used  to  describe  by  the  unpleasant  term  of  '  rotten.'  They 
fare  under  intluence  of  some  kind  or  other.  A  very  little 
E  clique,  indeed,  two  or  three  persons,  in  a  very  small  borough, 
a  have  a  grt'at  influence.  A  neighbouring  landowner— some 
I  subtle  and  not  very  scrupulous  lawyer— by  turniugthe'ecrcw,' 
,  if  he  likes,  turn  the  scale.  But  these  boroughs  are  not 
I- only  80  small  in  population,  but  for  the  most  part  they  cannot 
i;  pretend  to  the  power  of  free  election  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

I  come  now  to  the  result  of  all  this — tJiat  a  House  of  Com- 

ImoQB  60  formed,  becomes  for  the  most  part,  as  we  know  it  is, 

I  sort  of  deputy  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  organ  of  the 

Bgreat  territorial  interest  of  the  country.   It  hates  changes,  with 

L  animosity  that  nothing  can  assuage.     It  hates  economy. 

Let  any  man  propose  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there 

shal]  lie  a  fair  committee  appointed,  to  which  shall  be  sub-  • 

L  mitted  tliose  enormous  estimates  of  which  wc  have  so  much 

I  reason  to  complain,  and  you  will  find  that  very  few  persons  in 

I  Hie  House  will  vote  for  such  a  committee,  and  it  will  be  stoutly 

Lietiisted  by  the  Government,  whether  formed  from  the  Con- 

l  Bervative  or  the  Whig  section  of  the  House.     The  House  hat«s 

l«quahty  of  taxation.      The  succession -duty  is  a  glaring  in- 

I  itance  of  it.     The  income-tax  is  another  instance  scarcely  less 

I  glaring.     It  gives  to  property  vast  influence  in  the  govern- 

r.ineDt  of  the  country,   and   it    perpetually  shields  property 

I  from  its  fair  burden  of  taxation.     It  was  the  same  before  the 

I  Beform  Bill  as  it  is  now. 

Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  wc  have  had  much  better 

^Ic^lfttion  since  the  Reform  Bill  than  we  had  before.     I  do 

'■  not  deny  it ;   but  I  believe  it   is  owing  much  more  to  the 

general  intelligence  of  the  people,  an  intelligence  which  has 

penetrate  even    into   the  House  of  Commons  and  into  the 
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House  of  Lords,  than  to  any  more  exact  representation  of  the 
influence  of  the  constituencies,  or  to  any  change  that  took 
place  by  the  Reform  Act.  You  know  that  before  the  Reform 
Bill,  Catholic  Emancipation  was  granted,  when  a  civil  war  was 
about  to  break  out  in  Ireland.  You  know  that  the  Reform 
Bill  itself  was  granted  when  an  insurrection,  perhaps  a 
revolution,  was  at  the  door.  And  you  know  that  in  1846 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  was  granted,  not  because  the  House 
of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords  wished  to  grant  it.  By 
no  means.  For  I  believe  that  not  more  than  one  hundred 
Members  had  ever  voted  for  Mr.  Villiers^  motion  for  the 
repeal,  until  it  was  granted  in  1 846,  because  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  was  visited  with  a  &mine  so  intense,  that  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  order  to  describe  its  magnitude  and  its  severity, 
compared  it  to  the  famines  which  are  recorded  to  have 
desolated  parts  of  Europe  during  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
required  a  famine,  not  a  scarcity.  There  had  been  many 
scarcities,  as  you  know.  There  had  been  a  scarcity  for  years. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  had  been  pressed  into  penury,  and  not  a  few 
into  premature  graves.  And  yet  the  Corn-law  was  not 
repealed.     To  quote  two  lines  of  the  unhappy  Chatterton — 

'The  civil  power  then  snored  at  ease. 
While  soldiers  fired  to  keep  the  peace.' 

And  it  was  not  till  the  famine  became  so  sore  in  the  land  that 
all  Europe  and  the  civilized  world  were  startled  with  the 
horrors  that  floated  across  every  ocean  and  in  every  gale,  that 
the  Parliament  of  England  at  last  consented  to  take  their 
hand  from  the  food  of  the  people.  And  you  know  that  a 
large  party — a  party  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
Grovemment — ^assailed  and  denounced  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
a  traitor  and  a  coward,  because  he  did  not  make  a  still 
greater  fight  on  behalf  of  the  most  odious  monopoly  that 
ever  existed  in  any  country. 

And  now  they  do  not  give  you  the  Ballot ;  not  because  they 
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do  not  understand  it  as  well  as  you  do,  but  preciaely  because 
tbey  do  understand  it.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  bo  such 
a  whip  in  the  House,  such  a  steady  and  powerful  phalanx 
of  Members  brought  up,  county  Members  especially,  t«  vot« 
against  the  Ballot,  if  they  did  act  believe  all  wo  say  in  favour 
of  the  Ballot  ?  You  have  had  it  discussed  since  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  argument  lias  been  already  exhausted  for  twenty 
years,  yet  for  all  that  they  do  not  give  you  the  Ballot. 

Take  the  question  of  church  rates.     A  Bill  to  repeal  the 

church  rales  has  just  passed  the  House  uf  Commons.     But 

how  many  years  has  it  been  disuussed  ?     The  arguments  were 

the  same  before  I  went  into  the  House  of  Commons  that  they 

'   were  last  session.      Take   tlie  question   of  the  game   taws. 

Would  it  be  tolerated — would  it  be  tolerated  by  the  people  of 

'    this  country,  if  they  were   fairly  polled,  that   there  should 

exist  laws  whose  object  is  to  promote,  to  the  greatest  possible 

extent,  the  preservation  of  wild  animals  for  the  sport  of  the 

territorial  and  wealthy  classes  ?     The  law  has  never  yet  said 

that  game  was  property.   It  treats  it  as  something  else.   It  dare 

not  say  that  game  is  property,  and  it  cannot  say  so.  But  we  have 

Beveral  Acts  of  Parliament  clauses  of  the  utmost  complication 

— traps  of  every  kind,  as  many  to  cateh  the  poacher  as  the 

poacher  has  to  cateh  the  game.    And  you  liave  In  this  civilized 

&nd  Christian  country — we  are  not  at  all  discussing  the  United 

States — in  this  civilized  and  Christian  country,  with  an  ancient 

monarchy,  an  hereditary  peerage,  an  Established  Church,  and 

all  that  can  be  necessary  to  preserve  taw  and  order,  according  to 

1  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  who  criticise  what  I  say ;  yet  you 

have,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December  particularly, 

[   in  every  year,  men  going  out  armed,  not  to  protect  cows,  and 

I   sheep,  and  poultry,  which  are  recognised  and  understood  a& 

property — for  nobody  attempts  to  meddle  with  them — but  to 

I   preserve  that  which  the  law  dare  not  designate  as  property, 

I   and   the  preservation  of  which   it  dare  not  commit  to  the 

I   ordinary  guardians   of    the   public   peace.      And   you   haye 
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further  from  your  towns  and  from  your  villages,  and  from 
your  country  parishes,  bands  of  men  armed  to  the  teeth, 
instigated  it  may  be  occasionally  by  want,  more  often 
probably  by  the  love  of  adventure —you  have  bands  of 
men  of  this  kind  prowling  about  in  almost  every  county 
endeavouring  to  destroy  this  game;  and  you  have  outrages 
such  as  we  have  had  described  to  us  within  the  last  month,  in 
which  several  of  our  fellow-creatures  have  &llen  victims,  and 
have  been  murdered.  No ;  the  dukes,  and  lords,  and  county 
Members,  and  great  men  of  any  name,  must  not  tell  me  that 
a  Parliament  and  a  House  of  Commons  that  perpetuates  this 
enormity  represents  the  intelligence  and  the  morality  of  the 
Christian  population  of  this  country.  And  to  show  you  how 
little  a  Prime  Minister  even  is  master  of  his  own  actions  in 
the  face  of  that  great  territorial  interest,  let  me  tell  you  that 
when  I,  some  years  ago,  and  before  I  had  any  political  con- 
nection even  with  Manchester,  when  I  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  game  law — to  inquire  merely — such 
was  the  anxiety,  such  was  the  trembling  terror  of  these 
gentlemen,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  obliged  to  call  his 
followers  together  in  Downing-street,  and  there  to  reason 
with  them,  and  to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  the  course 
which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  pursue,  which  was  to  consent 
to  the  Committee  for  which  I  was  about  to  move.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  Committee  produced  very  little  result. 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  very  seldom  do  yield 
much  result.  For  what  the  House  is.  Committees  generally 
are ;  and  if  a  Committee  does  happen  to  stumble  upon  some- 
thing valuable,  it  is  generally  distasteful  to  the  House,  and 
is  immediately  rejected  by  it.  I  believe  that  no  great  measure 
passes  the  House  of  Commons  merely  because  it  is  just.  It 
passes  sometimes  because  the  people  are  restive;  sometimes 
because  the  exigencies  of  party  require  that  something  should 
be  done.      But  it  does  not  pass — I  state  it  fearlessly  after 
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fifteen   yeoM'   sitting   in    that   House — u   great   meflsure   of 
justice  doi-s  not  pass  because  it  is  just. 

Then  I  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  Rcfonn  is  nccessaiy. 
But   I   can   show   you   further   that   it    is   inevitable.      The 
Government    is    at    a    dead     lock    without     Parliamentary 
B«fonn.     The  only  great  result  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  the 
House,   has   been   this,   that    it    has    introduced    about  one 
hundred    men    who    do    at    times    show    some    amount    of 
■   independence,  and  they  act  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  Tory 
or  Whig  sections  of  the  aristocracy.     And  it  is  we — it  is  by 
our  work,  it  is  by  our  speeches,  by  our  votes,  that  we  transfer 
the  Government  from  one  party  to  the  other.     But  we  make 
I   it  impossible  for  either  of  them  to  conduct  the  Grovemment 
\   upon  those  antiquated  principles  which  we  and  the  people  of 
,    England  are  ready  to  abolish.     Now  I  will  ask  you  another 
question'     What  is  the  obvious,  the  simple,  in  fact  the  only 
I   mode  by  which  you  cati  reform  the  House  of  Commons  ?     If 
>    a  maj]  is  hungry,  he  eats  ;  if  be  is  thirsty,  he  drinks ;  and  if  ho 
I    is  cold,  he  puts  on  an  extra  coat  or  goes  nearer  to  the  fire. 
I  If  the  number  of  electors  is  too  email,  extend  the  suifrage.   If  it 
I  be  intolerable  that  more  than  half  the  House  of  Commons 
\   shall  be  returned  by  one-sixth  of  the  electors,  or  that  a  popu- 
lation equal  to  that  of  Manchester  should  return  89  Members 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  while  here  it  only  returns  two, 
Uie  obvious  remedy  is  to  faike  from  one  scale  and  put  into  the 
other.     And  if  there  be  this  bribery  and  this  intimidation,  the 
remedy  which  every  man  who  has  considered  the  question, 
I  and  who  wishes  for  freedom  of  election,  the  remedy  which  he 
I   points  to,  is  the  remedy  of  the  Ballot. 

You  have  read,  I  have  no  doubt,  some,  I  hope  not  all,  of 
tiiose  interminable  leading  articles  which  have  been  written 
'  since  I  was  at  Birmingham.  You  have  read  some  spoeches, 
probably,  which  have  commented  on  what  I  said.  I  was 
charged  with  wishing  to  adopt  republican  institutions,  level- 
ling   principled,    introducing    something    or    other    wholly 
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destructive  of  everything  good,  and  noble,  and  admirable  in 
this  country.  Well,  I  find  the  suffrage  in  the  boroughs  is  lo^. 
What  did  I  propose?  I  did  not  propose  to  put  it  to  9/. 
That  would  have  been  to  be  laughed  at.  These  very  writers 
and  speakers  would  have  said,  ^  What  a  lame  thing  this  is — 
dissatisfied  with  10/.,  happy  with  ^LV  I  did  not  ask  for  8/., 
nor  for  7^.,  nor  for  61.  The  Reform  Bill,  stopping  at  10/., 
drew  a  line,  on  one  side  of  which  were  the  constituencies  as 
we  now  have  them,  and  on  the  other  side  the  great  body  of 
the  working  classes.  The  working  classes  were  purposely 
excluded  by  the  adoption  of  the  10/.  franchise.  But  the  9^. 
would  not  have  admitted  them,  nor  the  8/.,  nor  the  7/.  The 
61,  would  have  admitted  a  considerable  number,  and  the  5^. 
probably  would  admit  nearly  all  of  them  that  can  be  admitted. 
I  felt  that  it  was  not  worth  while  making,  as  the  saying 
is,  ^  two  bites  at  a  cherry.'  If  you  wish  to  admit  the  working 
classes — for  that  is  the  question — if  you  wish  to  admit  them, 
you  must  bring  your  suffrage  down  to  the  point  that  will 
admit  them,  or  else  you  are  only  practising  upon  them 
precisely  the  same  sort  of  legislation  that  they  complain  of 
with  regard  to  the  Bill  of  1832. 

But  then  I  find  a  most  admirable  thing  all  ready  at  my 
hands.  I  find  in  all  our  parishes  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  for  anything  I  know  from  the  time  of  Alfred— 
I  do  not  know  how  many  hundred  years  it  has  lasted — a  fran- 
chise which  everybody  has  been  contented  with,  and  nobody 
has  condemned,  and  which  has  done  no  harm  to  law,  or  order, 
or  security  of  property.  I  find  that  when  Parliament  came 
to  legislate  for  Poor-law  unions,  it  adopted  this  same 
franchise  as  the  basis  of  the  union  franchise.  When  it 
came  to  legislate  for  corporations,  it  adopted,  with  some 
restrictions,  the  same  franchise  as  the  basis.  Why  tell  me 
that  this  franchise  does  not  act  properly  in  the  United  States  ? 
For  my  argument,  I  do  not  care  a  farthing  whether  it  does  or 
not.     We  have  tried  it  here,  in  our  parishes,  our  unions,  our 
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corporations ;  and  I  say,  if  it  acta  on  the  whole  justly,  in 
those  throe  dcjiartmenla  of  representation,  it  may  be  trusted, 
without  danger,  in  tliat  more  important  representation  which 
concerns  our  Imperial  Le^slature.  I  am  in  favour  of  autho- 
rity, particularly  when  it  agrees  with  my  own  opinion. 
I  will  read  from  an  authority  which  is  not  one  that  tlie 
Whig  party  ought  to  think  lightly  of.  In  the  year  1 797 — 
eisty-one  years  ago — Mr.  Grey  (afterwards  Lord  Grey  of  the 
Reform  Bill)  brought  forward  a  motion  in  tlif  House  of 
Commons  for  a  Bill  to  establish  household  sufirage  in  all  the 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom.  I  will  not  give  you  what  Mr.  Giey 
said  about  it,  for  I  do  not  happen  to  have  any  portion  of  his 
Bpeech  with  me ;  but  I  will  give  you  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox — 
Charles  Jameii  Foi — the  greatest  light,  I  presume,  which  the 
Whig  party  has  ever  offered  to  the  country.  Charles  Jumes 
Pox  said  this  ; — 

'  I  tiiink  that  to  exteud  ths  represantatiou  tu  huaiekeepen  in  tbe  best  and 
mist  jUKlIfikble  pinn  of  Refbrm.  I  think  also  tbat  it  is  K  moat  perfect  rucurrenos 
to  Brat  principleB — I  Jo  not  me&n  to  the  Erst  prindpleg  o(  aocietj,  nor  tu  tlie 
kbatniat  principlea  of  representntioo.  but  to  the  Gnit  known  ani]  recorded  prin- 
eiplei  of  our  oonetitutioii.  Acaoniing  tu  the  eartj  hiatorj  of  Engtknil,  10(1  the 
faigbcKt  nntlioritieB  In  oat  psrliwnentuy  congtitutinn,  I  find  this  to  be  the  coho. 
It  U  the  opioian  of  tbe  celolintted  GliuivUte,  th*t  in  nil  ca«e4  where  no  jmrlj- 
ouliu'  rigbt  intervenet,  the  cnnimnn  Inw  right  of  pnjing  eoot  and  lot  was  the 
right  of  eleotion  iu  tbe  Und.  Tbis  wu  the  opinion  of  SerjeBnt  Gliuivillu,  mid 
of  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  comiuitleeB  of  which  our  porliamentitry  hintory 
hu  lo  bout ;  aud  thia,  in  my  opinian,  is  the  safest  line  of  conduct  thnt  yriu 
Mn  adopt.' 

Now,  what  is  it  that  I  propose  ?  That  every  householder, 
of  course,  because  every  householder  ia  rated  to  the  poor,  shall 
have  a  vote ;  and  if  a  man  be  not  a  householder  strictly,  but 
if  he  have  an  office,  or  a  warehouse,  or  a  stable,  or  land— if  he 
shall  have  any  property  in  his  occupation  which  the  Poor-law 
taxes,  out  of  which  he  must  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
poor,  then  I  say  1  would  give  that  man  a  vote.  Now,  sixty 
years  is  a  long  time.  We  have  members  of  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  exhibiting  themselves  frequently  upon  platforms 
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on  various  occasions.  They  tell  the  people  how  wonderfully 
(.■diioation  has  advanced ;  how  much  Parliament  granto  every 
yuar,  and  how  much  voluntary  effort  does;  what  a  great  step 
the  people  have  taken  forward,  I  wish  they  would  come  to 
the  legitimate  conclusion  after  all  this  praise  of  the  people. 
Your  atatisticinns  tell  you  tiiat  two  millions  of  the  people  are 
Bubscribers  to  benefit  societies,  and  that  their  funds  amount 
to  more  than  nine  millions  sterling.  Is  that  no  jiroof  of 
providence?  Is  tbat  no  proof  of  improvement  and  advance- 
ment? Who  is  the  man  that  dare  stand  before  any  eon- 
siderable  number  of  his  eoimtrymen,  and  libel  them  by  saying- 
that  the  right  which  Mr.  Grey,  and  which  Charles  James  Fox, 
advocated  for  you  in  1 797,  you  are  still  so  degraded  that  you 
are  not  fit  to  be  tnistcd  with  in  the  year  1858?  And  of  course 
with  regard  to  your  small  boroufj4is,  you  must  take  some 
point  of  population,  and  you  must  cut  off  all  those  below  it. 
You  must  allow  their  present  electors  to  merge,  as  they  would 
DecesBsrily  merge,  in  the  10/.  franchise,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility you  will  establish  for  your  counties. 

But  still  I  know  exactly  how  we  shall  be  met — '  You  are 
going  to  Americanise  us.'  Nothing  is  so  dreadful  to  an 
Knglishman  who  is  thinking  of  emigi-utingacmss  ihe  Atlantic, 
as  that  we  should  be  Americanised  in  England.  That  is  a 
phrase  invented  by  some  cunning  knave,  intended  to  catch  a 
good  many  very  simple  dupes,  and  no  doubt  it  will  catch 
some  of  them.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  these  gentlemen, 
whether  representation  is  not  an  English  custom  and  an 
English  principle  ?  They  were  Englislimen  who  first  took  it 
to  the  Unitwl  States.  It  is  said  that  wherever  an  English- 
man goes,  just  as  he  takes  with  him  bis  whitf  skin,  he 
takes  with  him  the  foundation  of  representative  institutions. 
He  has  taken  them  already  to  the  Cape ;  he  is  already  as 
bosy  as  possible  in  building  up  four  or  five  monarchical 
republics  in  Australia ;  he  has  carried  the  representative 
system  to  Canada;    he    carries    it  wherever    he    goes.     The 
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lill  of  1832  vfan   a  desperate   measure   in   the   direc-tioii  of 
lericanising  us.      It   took   snme   Ijoroughs.   where   twelve 
lembers  of  a  corjjoration  returned   the  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  gave  the  suffrage  to  5,000  of  the  people.     That 
Americanising  such    boroughs  with  a  vengeance.      The 
more  yon  extend  your  representation,  the  more,  of  eoiirse,  you 
become  like  that  systematic  and  theoretically  perfect  represen- 
tation  which  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  onrioiis  how  free  countries,  and  countries  that  we  deem 

>t  free,  often  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  thing-  at  the  same 

¥011  know  that  lately  a  most  distinguished  Frenchman 

ifco  a   pamphlet  about  England — about  a   debate   in  tlie 

lish  Parliament.     He  was  charmed  with  the  freedom  of 

debate;  he  was   charmed  with   the   absence  of  all  kind   of 

difficulty  in  expressing  our  opinions,  and  he  went  away  full  of 

tliis  impression  ;  and  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  burning  words, 

^describing  what  he  had  seen  in  England,  and  by  inference,  of 

irse,  saying  something  that  was  not  palatable  to  those  who 

the  present  directors  of  the  Government  in  France.    Well, 

'hat  was  done  ?     It  was  found  out  that  it  was  an  indictable 

Pence,  and  the  advocate  for  the  prosecution  said  in  eo  many 

irds, '  You  praised  England,  and  in  doing  so  you  humiliated 

(\n  humble  individual  like  myself  comes  before  his 

instituente,  anil  he  finds  a  nation  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions, 

liefly  of  Englishmen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     He 

Inds  that  with  some  small  exceptions,  in  two  or  three  of  the 

insatlantic  cities,  which  are  more  German  and  Irish  than 

lerican,  he  finds  there  in  all  the  Free  States  law  and  order 

id  security  of  property,  equal  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 

course  of  years  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.     And  he 

rays  that  to  his  constituents.     He  is  not  indicted  for  it ;  they 

do  not  give  him  eo  many  jwunds'  fine,  and  so  many  months' 

iprisonment;  but  some  scores  of  writers  for  the  press,  men 

lO,  or  some  of  them,  pretend  to  be  in  favour  of  liberty  in 

■laod,  but  men  who,  if  they  were  dressed  in  the  garb  that 
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most  becomes  them^  would  be  dressed  in  plush — these  men 
assail  me ;  and,  probably,  if  I  were  in  France,  and  they  were 
in  France,  they  would  do  their  best  to  indict  and  prosecute 
me. 

One  word  more  upon  this.  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  that,  perhaps,  I  am  the  very  last  man  in  England  who 
would  propose  any  institution  here  because  I  found  it  else- 
where. I  am  not  insensible  to  some  things  that  appear  to  me 
to  be  errors  in  principle,  some  that  are  errors  in  practice,  in 
the  constitution  and  the  customs  of  the  United  States.  But 
I  protest  against  our  being  shut  up  to  take  nothing  &om 
America  but  cotton,  and  rice,  and  tobacco.  And,  in  &ct,  we 
do  take  a  good  many  other  things.  I  am  told  that  my  iriend 
Mr.  Piatt,  a  member  of  a  very  eminent  firm,  has  a  wonderful 
machine  from  America  with  which  to  make  bricks.  We  know 
that  the  agriculture  of  this  country  has  been  greatly  advan- 
taged by  the  importation  of  reaping  machines  from  America. 
We  know  that  those  persons  who  are  going  about  so  appre- 
hensive of  an  invasion,  have  particular  reason  to  be  delighted 
with  America,  because  they  have  received  from  that  country 
the  invention  of  the  revolver.  At  this  moment,  in  the 
Government  small-arms  establishment  at  Enfield,  they  have 
patent  machinery  from  America  for  making  gun-stocks.  They 
can  turn  out  a  gun-stock,  I  am  told,  in  twenty- two  minutes, 
fit  for  the  barrel.  What  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of !  And 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Miles,  if  his  Protectionist  principles  have 
not  long  ago  deserted  him,  will  be  horrified  to  hear  that  they 
have  actually  brought  Americans  over  to  show  the  English 
how  to  work  them.  But  there  is  much  more  behind. 
The  Times,  the  Morning  Star,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the 
leading  newspaper  in  this  district,  the  Manchester  Daily 
Examiner,  with,  I  believe,  two  or  three  of  the  widely-circu- 
lated London  weekly  papers,  are  all  printed  on  machines 
which  were  either  made  in  America,  or,  being  made  in  this 
country,  were  made  on  the  American  patent.     And  further 
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f  than  this,  do  yoa  not  rememlxT  that  the  West  EndKrs,  in- 
I  chiding  even  ladies,  have  been  subscribing  ten  guineas  apiece 

to  invite  a  clever  farmer  from  Ohio  tt)  show  them  how  to  tame 
I  B  horse  ?     Anything  but  polities.     You  may  delight  yourself 

with  their  charming  poets — with  Bryant,  and  Wliittier,  and 
J  Longfellow;  you  may  intereet  and  inatruct  yourself  by  their 
I  great  historians — Bancroft,  and  Prescott,  and  Motley;  but 
I  if  yoi]  ask  how  free  popular  institutions  are  working  among 

your  own  countrymen  on  the  American  continent,  you  are 

denouaced  as  unpatriotic,  and  charged  with   treason  to  the 

House  of  Lords. 

[  will  read  a  passage  that  was  particularly  galling  to  those 
[  gentlemen,  ficm  the  report  of  my  speech  at  Birmingham.  It 
B  very  short.  I  said: — '  Generally,  in  all  the  sovereign  and 
[  independent  States  of  America,  there  is  a  franchise  as  wide  as 
I  that  which  I  have  proposed  to-night.  There  is  an  exact  and 
\  «qu&l  limit  of  Members  to  the  electors ;  and  there  is,  through- 
L  out  many  of  the  States,  the  protection  of  the  ballot ;  yet  in 
I  America  we  find  law,  order,  and  property  secure,  and  a  jiopu- 
1  lation  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  physical  comforts  and  abundance 
twich  as  are  not  known  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this 
I  country,  and  which  have  never  been  known  in  any  country  in 
I  any  age  of  the  world  before.'  Now,  Lord  John  Russell  a 
libort  time  ago  was  at  Liverpool,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Social 
t8cienc«  Association,  and  he  made  a  sj^eech,  many  ])arts  of 
I'whieh,  I  think,  were  admiralile  and  instructive.  He  referred 
Lto  America  in  two  parti ciUars,  and  showed  how,  in  tlie 
I  States  of  New  York  and  Louisiana,  the  laws  had  been 
Kcodified  and  simplified.  He  said  that  with  a  few  days'  study 
man   might  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with   the 

laws   with   regard   ia  land   and   landed   property.      He   did 

lot  see  (and  Lord  John  Bussell  is  not  afraid  to  look  abroad 
I  a  matter  of  this  kind)  why  an  old  country — I  do  not 
'  his  exact  words — should  he  compelled  to  continue  a 
rBt«m  which  was  not  necessary,  and  which  it  was  found  so 
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advantageous  to  dispense  with  in  a  new  countiy.  But  he 
said  this : — 

*  It  is  education  which  enables  the  United  States  of  America  to  proceed  in 
their  wonderful  career,  upheld  by  the  most  popular  institutions,  without 
serious  disturbance  of  law  and  order.' 

I  quote  another  nobleman — a  most  estimable  man  too — a  man 
who  has  done  in  his  time  great  justice  to  the  people  and  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States — the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Eight 
years  ago^  when  the  state  of  America  was  fresh  in  his  mind, 
he  delivered  a  lecture^  from  which  I  have  taken  two  extracts. 
Speaking  of  their  elections,  he  says : — 

'  Elections  may  seem  the  universal  business,  the  topic  and  passion  of  life  ; 
but  these  are,  at  least  with  but  few  exceptions,  carried  on  without  any 
approach  to  tumult,  rudeness,  or  disorder  ;  those  which  I  happened  to  see 
were  the  most  sedate,  unimpassioned  processes  I  can  imagine.  In  the  Free 
States,  at  least,  the  people  at  large  bear  an  active,  and  I  believe,  dn  the 
whole,  a  useful  part  in  all  the  concerns  of  internal  government  and  practical 
daily  life.' 

And  then  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  people  he  said — 
and  you  will  know  how  far  it  corroborates,  how  far  it  exceeds 
even,  what  I  said  : — 

'The  feature  which  is  the  most  obvious  and,  probably,  the  most  inevitable, 
is  the  nearly  entire  absence,  certainly  of  the  aj))>earance,  in  a  great  degree  of 
the  reality,  of  poverty.  In  no  part  of  the  world,  1  imagine,  is  there  so  much 
general  comfort  amongst  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  ;  and  a  gushing  abun- 
dance struck  me  as  the  permatient  character  of  the  laud.' 

And  tKen  with  his  own  generous  sympathy,  he  went  on  to 
say:— 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  how  far  this  consideration  goes  to  brighten  the 
face  of  nature,  and  give  room  for  its  undisturbed  enjoyment.' 

I  cannot,  of  course,  help  the  fact  that  Lord  Carlisle  for  a 
moment  has  fallen  into  rather  a  foolish  panic  since  I  under- 
took to  address  my  constituents  at  Birmingham.  I  can  assure 
him  I  do  not  wish  to  introduce  American  institutions  here. 
But  I  want  to  argue  this  point — that  the  people  of  England 
are  now  in  a  condition  wherein  it  would  be  just  to  them,  and 
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PMtfe  for  all  clnases  in  the  ooiiDtry,  tliat  they  should  be  widely 
I  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  yon,  before  I  sit  down,  whether  we 
I  Cftn  realise,  or  whether  we  can  do  anything  towards  realising, 
I  web  a  project  of  relbrm  00  that  of  which  I  have  g;iveD  yon 
?  the  very  faintost  skeb^h  to-night?    There  is  a  danger  awaiting^ 
It  is  quite  poBBible,  I  think  it  is  not  wholly  improbable, 
I  if  the    present   Government   shoidd    introduce    a    Bill    very 
I  ineffectnal,  wholly  falling  short  of  what  we  have  a  right  to 
I  expect,  that  there  should  be  some  combination  ol'  the  most 
I  uworthy  portion  of  the  Whig  party  with  the  present  Go- 
Viremment,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  that  Bill.     It  would  be 
k  great  misfortune  to  us  if  any  such  thing  should  happen. 
But  that  misfortune  would  be  but  temporary.     It  would  be 
a  &tal  act  on  the  part  of  the  \VJiig  party  to  take  any  such 
course  as  that.     They  would  bring  about  this  great  result, — 
that  the  aristocracy  who  were  wholly  opposed  to  free  Par- 
liaments in  this  country,  would  sit  on  one  side  of  the  House, 
and  that  we,  who  may  be  considered  of  the  more  Democratic 
luld  take  our  seats  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
tut  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  if  that  division  should  once 
place  in  Parliament,  every  election  would  increase  the 
»wer  of  the  Democratic  section ;  and  that  the  remembnmoe 
'.  the   treason   to   the   people   which   would  !«  effected   by 
mduct  such  OS  this  would  create  an  animosity  towards  the 
•  class,  against  which  I  believe  they  would  be  wholly 
ubie  to  contend. 

have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  observations  I  in* 
mded  to  offer  you  upon  these  questions.     Of  myseli'  I  must 
one   or  two  words.     My  position   in   reference  to  this 
tion  is  just  now,  as   you  know,  one  of  heavy  respon- 
I  feel  it  to  be  so.     I  know  it  to  he  so.     I  have 
requested   by   those   who   believed   they   represented   a 
)  amount  of  public  opinion,  to  undertake  the  preparation 
to  lie  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  during 
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the  coming  session.  I  have  not  sought  the  office.  I  did 
everything  I  could  to  decline  it,  without  being  guilty  of  an 
absolute  desertion  of  what  appeared  to  be  my  duty.  I  am 
told — some  that  are  not  friends  of  mine  and  some  that  are 
my  friends  tell  me — that  I  hazard  whatever  little  reputation 
I  have  with  the  public  in  taking  this  course.  K  it  be  so, 
I  can  only  say  that  the  creation  or  the  sustaining  of  a  repu- 
tation has  never  been  the  great  motive  in  my  political  life. 
I  have  said  before,  and  every  day  I  am  more  sensible  of  it, 
how  ill  qualified  I  am,  in  many  respects,  for  the  work  which 
I  have  undertaken,  and  I  am  more  and  more  sensible  of  the 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  path  before 
me.  But  I  know  that  the  cause  is  a  just  cause.  I  know 
that  its  success  is  necessary  to  the  great  future  of  this 
country;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  prevail.  From  this  platform  I  do  not  speak  to  you 
only — I  speak  to  all  my  countrymen.  If  they  wish  for 
Reform, — if  they  think  me  honest,  informed,  capable  on  this 
question — if  they  have  any  confidence  in  those  with  whom 
I  am  associated, — then  let  them  meet  in  their  cities,  their 
towns,  their  villages, — in  country  parishes  even,  where  free 
speech  is  not  forbidden, — let  them  meet  and  speak ;  let  them 
resolve,  and  let  them  petition.  K  they  do  this,  I  think  I 
can  promise  them  that  before  long  they  will  be  in  full  pos- 
session and  in  free  exercise  of  those  political  rights,  which 
are  not  more  necessary  to  their  national  interests  than  they 
are  consistent  with  the  principles  of  their  boasted  Consti- 
tution. 


:^:^«^l^: 


REFORM. 


III. 


QLASGOWiDEjmiBER  21,  1858. 

[Mr.  Bright  visited  Scotland,  and  spoke  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  the 
winter  of  1858,  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  At  the  same  time 
he  drew  up  a  Bill,  for  the  amendment  of  the  representation,  the  main 
features  of  which  were — the  borough  franchise  was  conferred  on  all  who 
were  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  on  all  lodgers  who  paid  a  rent  of 
ten  pounds  ;  no  more  freemen  were  to  be  created  ;  and  the  county  franchise 
was  reduced  to  io2.  rental.  The  Bill  put  the  returning  officer's  expenses  on 
the  county  or  borough  rate ;  prescribed  that  votes  should  be  taken  by 
ballot;  disfranchised  fifty-six  English,  twenty-one  Scotch,  and  nine  Irish 
boroughs ;  and  took  away  one  Member  from  Hhirty-four  other  boroughs. 
The  seats  obtained  by  these  disfranchisements  were  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  population  among  the  larger  towns,  counties,  and  divisions  of  counties 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Bill  was  not  brought  into  Parliament,  but 
the  provisions  of  it  were  well  known,  and  discussed  at  the  time.] 

When  I  look  upon  these  great  meetings,  at  several  of  which 
I  have  been  permitted  recently  to  be  present,  I  cannot  help 
asking  myself.  What  is  the  question — what  is  the  matter — 
which  appears  to  be  stirring  to  their  very  innermost  depths 
the  hearts  of  my  countrymen  ?  Is  it  some  sudden  frenzy, 
some  fimaticism  which  wise  men  must  rather  be  sorry  for 
than  rejoice  over?  Is  it  some  phantom  which  you  pursue 
and  never  overtake  ?    Judging  by  the  looks  of  expectation  and 
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hope — even  of  assurance  of  success — which  light  up  the 
countenances  of  so  many  before  me,  I  must  believe  you  have 
at  least  some  great  and  worthy  object  which  has  brought  us 
together.  I  believe  no  more  worthy  object  can  assemble  the 
citizens  of  any  free  nation ;  for  here  we  are  met  to  discuss  the 
great  question  of  Constitutional  Reform,  and  to  consider  how 
far  it  may  be  possible  to  confirm  and  give  greater  permanence 
and  security  to  whatsoever  portion  of  liberty  we  have  derived 
from  our  forefathers.  Let  me  remind  you  that  when  you 
discuss  questions  connected  with  the  House  of  Commons,  you 
are  discussing  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  which  is  far  the 
most  important  to  liberty — without  which,  in  fact,  liberty 
cannot  exist.  You  may  have  liberty  with  a  monarchy,  as  you 
have  in  this  country,  but  you  may  have  a  monarchy  without 
liberty,  as  you  see  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe.  You 
may  have  liberty,  as  we  have  here,  even  with  a  portion  of  the 
legislative  power  in  the  hand  of  hereditary  legislators;  but 
you  might  have  hereditary  legislators  and  no  liberty  whatever. 
But  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  which  we  are  about  to 
discuss  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  existence  of  liberty, 
but  it  is  inseparable  in  this  country  from  the  existence  of 
liberty. 

One  of  the  greatest  men,  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  the 
muster-roll  of  English  worthies — the  illustrious  founder  of 
the  colony  and  province  of  Pennsylvania — gives  this  definition 
of  fi-eedom.  He  says,  ^  That  is  a  free  country  where  the  laws 
rule,  and  where  the  people  are  parties  to  the  making  of  the 
laws.'  And  we  are  assembled  to-night,  I  hope,  in  the  ftdl 
understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  the  question  before  us, 
and  with  the  resolve  in  our  hearts  that  we  will,  if  we  can,  by 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  our  representative  systeip, 
confirm  and  secure  permanently,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
that  which  is  the  greatest  guarantee  of  freedom  which  we  in 
this  country  possess.  Now,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
we  are  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  in  which  we 
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found  QoraelvEfi  when  I  was  here  bel'ore.  It  is  generaUy  con- 
ceded that  the  fignres  are  all  on  our  side.  You  recollect  that, 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  there  were  oratore  almost  innu- 
merable goin^  about  the  country — there  were  eomc, scores  of 
tjiem — who  attacked  us  with  figures  mthout  end  on  the  policy 
of  Protection,  I  do  not  intend  to  dig  up  these  from  the 
oblivion  which  the  orators  tliemselves  now  wish  they  should 
be  buried  in,  but  I  turn  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  pointinfj 
out  Uiat  nol>ody  gets  up  to  tell  us,  and  to  prove  from  the 
multiplication  table,  that  the  people  are  fairly  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

But  there  is  one  charge  brought  against  ua  that  it  is  difRcult 
to  escape  from.  I  am  told  that  I  use  the  same  figures  and 
&ct8  in  my  various  speeches.  What  should  I  be  told  if  I  used 
different  figures  and  facta  each  time  I  spoke?  It  is  the  same 
case  and  the  same  grievance,  and  I  speak  to  men  of  the 
aame  order  on  each  Oceanian,  and  who  are  to  Ih-  appealed  to 
and  roused  by  tlie  same  lacts  and  statements,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  be  expected  to  say  something  wholly  different  to 
that  which  I  have  said  on  other  occasions.  For  instance,  if 
I  tell  you  that  the  whole  body  of  electors  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  amoimt«  only  to  one-sixth  portion  of  the  whole 
adult  men  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  if  I  tell  you  that 
me-eixth  of  these  electors — that  is,  one  thirty-sixth  of  the 
adult  men  of  the  United  Kingdom — return  more  than  onc- 
lialf  of  tlie  Memlwrs  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  that  fact,  unless  I  make 
that  staterocnt ;  and  although  I  may  grieve  our  terrible  critics, 
who  watch  over  everything  which  I  say,  yet  I  am  bound  to 
explain  this  matter  to  my  countrymen,  wherever  I  meet  them, 
and  whenever  they  are  willing  to  hear.  Putting  that  state- 
ment into  another  form,  we  have  at  least  six  millions  of  grown 
men  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  we  have  not  more  than  one 
million  who  have  vot**,  and  I  find  by  the  Parliamentary 
returns  that  300,000  electors  of  that  million  return  more  than 
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half  of  the  Members  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  electoral  body  is  so 
grouped  and  managed,  and  the  whole  machine*  is  so  inge- 
niously contrived,  that  almost  the  whole  objects  for  which 
such  an  assembly  should  exist  are  frustrated  under  the  system 
which  prevails  among  us. 

There  is  another  illustration  which  has  occurred  to  me.  I 
have  imagined  that  all  the  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  assembled  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
or,  not  to  go  so  far,  in  some  wild  and  desolate  part  of  your 
own  country,  although  I  should  hesitate  to  take  you  there 
even  in  imagination,  for  fear  we  should  be  charged  with 
disturbing  those  sacred  animals,  the  grouse  and  the  deer. 
But  for  the  sake  of  this  illustration,  we  will  imagine  ourselves 
80  assembled,  and  that  the  framers  of  our  Parliamentary 
arrangements  address  these  six  millions  of  men,  and  say  to 
five  millions  of  them — comprising  almost  the  whole  body  of 
the  working  classes,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  classes 
— they  say  to  them,  '  We  don't  want  you,  you  may  return  to 
your  homes,  and  then  we  who  are  left  will  do  your  business 
for  you.'  Well,  there  would  remain  a  million  who  would 
compose  the  electoral  body.  Let  us  make  another  separation. 
Take  all  the  boroughs  which  compose  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  seven  great  boroughs,  and  their  seven  great  consti- 
tuencies; then  add  to  them  the  constituencies  of  the  seven 
next  largest  boroughs — Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh.  It  would  require 
you  to  take  200,000  from  this  million  to  form  the  consti- 
tuencies of  London  and  the  other  great  constituencies.  And 
when  you  have  formed  them,  you  would  find  they  were 
permitted  to  return  thirty  Members  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. But  in  another  part  of  the  plain  you  find  200,000 
men  taken  out  of  the  group,  and  they  are  permitted  to 
return  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Members  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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We  see    at    a    glance    that    although    Parliament    must 

do  eomething  when  it  is  sitting,  and  must  pass,  sometimes 

ba^l  and  sometimes  good  measures,  and  the  good  ones  with 

)  dif&cultyi  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that,  not  as  a  machine 

for  carrying  out  views  on  particular  questions,  but  for  sustain* 

ing  the  charat-fer  of  the  country  in  the  Legislature,  it  would 

be   impossible   to  devise  any   plan   more  elumsy   and   more 

imtrustworthy   with   reference  to   the   purpose   for   which   it 

exists.     Those   boroughs  which    I   have   mentioned,  namely, 

Manchester  and  the  other  seven  great  cities,  have  a  popida- 

tion  of  nearly  3,000,000,  and   yet  they  only  return  tliirty 

Members   to   the   House  of  Commons.     Of   these   200,000 

electors  you  have  not  heard  the  last.     You  do  not  know  so 

much  of  it  in  Scotland  as  we  do  in  England.     Those  200,000 

e  left  together  are  in  groups,  and  are  scattered  up  and  down 

I  the  country — many  in  Ireland — very  many  in  England — with 

I  constituencies  as    low  as  eighty-six    in   number,  and    others, 

[  a  considerable  number,  with  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 

[  electors.     The  bulk  of  these  have  only  a  small  body  of  electors 

L  Compared   with   the   large   towns  and   constituencies.     Now, 

I  when  you  have  a  small  number  of  men  together  they  can 

I  hardly  keep  themseUea^jfarm,  and  they  cannot  preserve  their 

I  independence;  and  the  nobles  or  landholders,  and  two  or  three 

P  lawyers,  or  two  or  three  anybodies,  who  choose  to  combine 

uid  act  with  a  fair  amount  of  unity  and  subtlety,  will  control 

the  representation  of  these  small  boroughs — and  the  Memlwrs 

who  go  up  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  them  are  often, 

I  Kod  generally,  not  earnest  men,  not  anxious  to  carry  out  any 

li^rest  public  principle,  or  any  principle  at  all;  for  the  House 

\tS  Commons  is  a  convenient  club,  and  a  nice  lounge,  and 

l<afibrds  a  pleasant  means  of  filling  up  their  time ;  and  the  most 

f  of  them  being  men  of  no  business,  they  still  want  something 

ictable  to  be  engaged  in,  that  they  may  pretend  not  to  be 

itely  idle. 

ill,  it  follows  from  alt  tJiis  that  Uie  general  result  of 
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what  we  call  our  Parliamentary  representation  is  not  found 
n/  efficient  as  the  guard  of  our  national  interests.  It  does 
not  respond  with  any  heartiness  or  any  willingness  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  for  better  government,  but  it  is 
found  to  be  in  sympathy — ^not  with  you,  but — ^with  the  ruling 
class,  and  is  infinitely  more  careful  to  preserve  monopolies  and 
privileges  than  the  general  rights  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation. 

But  to-morrow  morning,  somebody  who  is  probably  now, 
or  will  soon  be  sitting  pen  in  hand,  will  say,  with  a  show  of 
reason,  that  I  am  arguing  entirely  upon  the  question  of  the 
magnitude  of  populations.  That  is  not  true ;  but  still  he  may 
assert,  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  numbers  simply  should 
not  decide  this  great  question,  and  he  will  say  that  property 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  population. 
Well,  let  us  test  the  worth  of  that  appeal.  Take  your  two 
foremost  cities,  and  compare  them  with  other  cities  which 
enjoy  an  unfair  share  of  the  representation.  Let  us  take 
your  two  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  I  have  the 
taxable  property  of  these  two  cities.  Take  Schedule  A  of  the 
income  and  property  tax,  which  means  lands  and  buildings, 
things  which  you  can  see,  and  take  Schedule  D,  which  means 
profits  on  trades  and  the  income  of  professions — then  the 
taxable  property  of  these  two  cities  is  7,800,000/.,  leaving  out 
odd  sums.  There  are  one  hundred  and  one  boroughs  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  taxable  property  is  7,434,000/., 
some  350,000/.  less  than  the  taxable  property  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  But,  then,  which  has  most  of  the  representa- 
tion? The  larger  amount  of  that  taxable  property  returns 
altogether  only  four  Members  to  the  House  of  Conmions, 
and  those  other  boroughs,  with  the  smaller  amount  of  taxable 
property,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Members 
to  that  House.  Let  me  make  this  explanation  on  the  Bill 
which  Lord  John  Russell,  acting  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Govern- 
ment, brought  l)eforc  Parliament  in  1 854,  and  which  did  not 
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■  become  luw.     He-  proposed  to  il  is  franc  In  so  ull   boi-oiig'hs  with 
I  populations  less  than  50CO,  and  where  the  number  of  electors 

was  less  than  three  hundred.   Now,  I  believe  if  the  line  is  drawn 

at  yoQO,  it  will  leave  this  amazing'  disparity,  that  7,800,000/. 

of  taxable  property  will  be  represented  by  four  Memljers,  and 

that  a  smaller  amount  of  taxable  property  will    be  still  re- 

I  presented  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Members  in  the  pre- 

I'  sent  House  of  Commons.     Take  anoUier  illustration  on  that 

j  point,  namely,  the  annual  sums  paid  by  the  people  of  Edinburgh 

I-  «id  Glasgow  in  taxes,  including  income-tax  and  property-tax 

I  is  tbe  two  Schedules  referred  to  ;  including  also  house-duty, 

assessed  taxes,  land-tax,  and  the  whole  of  those  direct  taxes 

j  paid  by   the   po|)ulatioii   of  Edinburgh   and   Glasgow, — the 

I  amount  is  556,000/,,  represented  by  four  Members ;  while  tbe 

■  ■sum  which  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Members  repre- 
l  sent  in  the  annual  direct  taxes  paid  by  their  constituents  is 

568,000/.,  being  11,000/.  more  than  is  paid  by  the  populations 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  short,  my  investigations  lead 
me  to  this  conclusion,  tJiat  whether  we  take  numbers,  or 
.  todustry  and  wealth,  or  what  we  comprehend  as  political 
I  independence— I  do  not  care  by  what  test  you  try  it — ^j'ou 
I  ccnne  to  the  same  startling,  the  same  impressive  result,  tliat 
I  tiieee  great  populations  and  great  interests  are  most  inadc- 
Iquately  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  under  our 
I  present  system  of  representation. 

Well,  having  got  thus  far,  we  must  have  a  change;  and 
Kibe  question  is,  what  change?     I  have  a  great  suspicion  of 

■  tiioae  men  who  profess   great   anxiety  for   something   to   be 
,  but  who  constantly  assail    those  who   are   attempting 

I  la  do  something.  You  are  aware  that  less  than  two  months 
lugo  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  on  two  occasions 
►  very  largo  meetings  of  tlie  constituency  of  Birmingham. 
I  YoH  rememlwr  tlie  howl  of  astonishment  which  arose.  I  do 
^not  complain  of  the  Tory  papers,  liecause  they  are  lal)ouring 
ttieir   always   tuisuocessful    vocation ;  but  of  that   which 
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was  set  up  by  papers  calling  themselves  Liberal^  but  which 
are  written  by  men  who  seem  to  be  manacled  by  the  triumph 
of  1832^  but  who  are  not  so  far  advanced  now  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Bill.  I  say  to  any  of  you  who  read 
leading  articles^  and  who  invariably  believe  them — and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  kind  of  faith  may  be 
prevalent  among  some  here — it  is  impossible,  I  believe,  for 
anybody  to  compare  the  speech  at  Birmingham  with  that 
at  Manchester,  or  the  two  speeches  with  the  speech  in 
Edinburgh,  and  to  discover  the  slightest  possible  abandon- 
ment of  any  one  single  sentiment  that  I  uttered  on  the  first 
occasion.  Do  these  men  suppose  that  I  have  the  efirontery 
to  stand  before  many  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  after  days 
and  weeks  of  notice  that  I  am  to  appear  before  them,  and 
that  I  come,  then,  to  speak  merely  the  temper,  the  passion, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  hour  ?  They  little  know,  if  they 
dream  of  this,  the  sense  of  responsibility  under  which,  I  think, 
every  man  should  speak  who  oflPers  himself  on  any  occasion 
as  the  expounder  of  the  opinions,  or  to  be  the  guide  of  the 
deliberations,  of  his  countr3rmen. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  sentiments  that  I  have  uttered 
upon  this  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  were  pro- 
claimed to  thousands  of  our  countrymen  by  Lord  Durham. 
My  opinions  with  regard  to  the  franchise  are  not  novel. 
I  stated  in  Manchester  that  they  were  but  the  opinions 
which  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grey  proposed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1797.  I  am  no  conjuror,  I  have  no  specific 
for  national  happiness,  I  ofier  you  nothing  made  up  of 
conundrums  and  tricks,  but  I  bring  before  you  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  rational  and  substantial  project  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  representation,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  has  had, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  the  sanction  and  approval  of  many 
of  the  g^reatest  minds  and  of  the  greatest  patriots  of  our 
country.  Well,  then,  what  is  this  change  which  is  to  swamp 
everybody,  and  that  men  stand  aghast  at  ?     Is  it  that  the 
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elective  franchiso,  which  is  now,  both  io  England  and  Scot- 

I  land,  confined,  in  boroughs,  to  occupiers  of  a  house  valued 

I  st  lol.,  should  be  lowered  bo  as  to  take  in,  in  reality,  all  the 

I  persons  who  are  householders  and  occupiers  of  premises  which 

I  Bre  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ?     Your  system  of  rating 

IB  much  more  modem  in  Scotland  tlian  ours  in  England,  but 

I  leam  that,  with  two  or  three  inconsiderable  exceptions,  it  is 

now  become  uniform  throughout  the  whole  of  your  country. 

The  main  reason  that  I  propose  this  franchise  is  this.     Unfor- 

I  tanately  in  this  country — I  mean  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

—there  is  a  very  large  class,  which  constantly  requires  the 

f  assistance  of  their  fellow-men.     There  must  needs  be  levied 

throughout  the  kingdom,  a  rate  that  does  not  amount  to  less 

t  least,  in  18^56,  it  amounted  to  more — than  the  enormous 

I  «um  of  7,000,000^.,  raised  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  giving 

I  relief  to  the  \KKir.     Now,  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  your 

I  artisans  who,  in  his  walk  of  life,  works  hard  from  morning  till 

I  night,  six  days  in  the  week,  who  may  have  heavy  demands  at 

I  home  in  his  own  family,  who  a  called  upon  to  perform  all  the 

I  duties  of  citizenship,  who  is  called  upon  also  to  u>ntrihute 

I  from  his  own  earnings  to  the  snpport  of  some  feeble,  some 

sick,  it  may  be  some  dissolute  and  profligate  man,  who  is  not 

able  to  support  himself^ — I  think  there  is  not  one  of  these  who 

is  thus  called  upon  to  be  taxed  on  his  weekly  and  ammal 

earnings  for  such  puri^ses,  that  has  not  some  claim  to  be 

considered   a   citizen,  and   to  he  admitted   to  the  rights  of 

citizenship. 

I  have  been  attacked,  1  am  told — for  I  have  not  had  time 
to  read  half  of  the  attacks  which  I  understand  have  been 
made  upon  mc — I  have  been  attacked  as  having  been  guilty 
of  misrepresentation  in  stating  the  custom  in  England  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  tJie  franchise.  I  have  said  that  in 
England,  in  our  parochial  government,  in  Poor-law  Unions, 
and  in  our  municipal  governments,  the  system  of  rating  forms 
tlie  basis  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  I  could  sec  no  reason 
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why  it  should  not  also  form  the  basis  of  the  franchise  in  the 
election  of  Members  of  Parliament.      I  am  told   that  with 
regard  to  Poor-law  Unions,  and  in  some  cases  of  parishes, 
but  not  universally,  there  is  a  mode  of  voting  by  which  men 
give  votes  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  property  in  the 
parish ;    where   one  man   can   give   one   vote,    and   another 
four  or  six  votes.     This  is  not  very  pleasant,  wherever  it  is 
practised,  to  those  having  a  smaller  number  of  votes ;  but  the 
defence  and  the  pretended  justification  of  it  is  that  this  is 
a  question  of  expenditure  in  the  immediate  locality,  in  the 
making  of  roads,  in  a  variety  of  objects  which  are  required 
to   be  attended   to   by  our  various   local   governments,  and 
that  it  might  possibly  end  in  throwing  a  great  inequality 
of  expenditure  and  taxation   upon  a   particular  number,   or 
on  a  few  individuals  in  parishes  or  districts :  but  when  you 
come  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary   Reform,  where   not 
only  taxes  are  to  be  considered,  but  interests  and  personal 
rights,  and  not  taxes  only  and  personal  rights  only,  but  all 
questions  affecting  the  great  policy  of  the  country  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  I  say  it  would  be  to  cast  a  most  deadly 
and    ineradicable    insult    upon  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  if  anybody,  for  one  single  moment,  urged  that  I  should 
propose   to   give   six   votes   at    the   poll    for  a   Member  of 
Parliament,  while  an  operative  at  my  side  should  be  only 
allowed  to  give  one  vote.     Until  you  are  prepared  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  great  portion  of  the  unenfranchised  classes,  I 
would  advise  you  to  allow  matters  to  remain  as  they  are. 
I  am  sure  that  opinion  is  growing,  intelligence  is  growing, 
power  is  growing,  combination  is  growing,  and  before  long 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  the  interest  of  all  those  who  value  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the  contentment  of  the  people, 
that  political  rights  should  be  widely  and  honestly  distributed 
among  all  classes  of  our  countrymen. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  the  suffrage  which,  1  believe, 
I  have  never  yet  touched  upon  in  any  preceding  speech,  that 
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is,  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  conferring  the  franchise, 
I  in  eome  shape  or  other,  upon  those  who  are  not  householders,  '' 
|«ii(l  are  not  rat«d,  but  are  what  are  called  lodgers.  In 
England  we  have  do  such  francliiee;  in  Scotland  you  have. 
A  person  may  live  in  lodgings,  for  which  he  pays,  when 
aniiiniished,  the  sura  of  lol.  per  annum,  which  is  the  rental 
required  for  houses  to  give  a  vote.  In  such  a  case  that 
lodger  can  claim  to  have  his  name  put  upon  the  n-gister,  and 

II  am  ttild  that  iu  Edinburgh  about  thirty  persons  are  enrolled 
who  are  in  that  condition.  If  that  be  so,  I  suppose  there 
cannot  be  a  difficulty  Jn  reducing  the  sum  to  some  smaller 
lunomit,  which  shall  become  in  some  degree  accordant  with 
the  principle  of  a  general  franchise,  so  based  as  to  place 
persons  of  this  description  on  the  electoral  register. 
We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  county  franchise,  in 
arbich  we  have  in  England  a  great  advantage  over  you  in  Scot- 
Imd.  Here  the  limit  is  a  lol.  property  und  a  ^ol.  occupation 
francbiae;  but  in  England  we  have  freehold  franchise  as  low 
aa  401.  a-year.  I  think  he  would  be  a  most  fastidious  mortal 
indeed  who  thought  that  the  constitution  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  safety  of  anybody  would,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be 
I  jeopardised  by  extending  the  404.  franchise  to  Scotland. 

One  has  to  go  with  remarkable  precision  over  the  various 

I  fopics  of  this  great  question,  for  if,  by  any  chance,  I  say  any- 

rithing  that  is  not  fully  explained,  it  is  sure  to  be  explained  in 

k  manner  favourable  to  some  inconsistency,  and  if  any  ]x>int  is 

oitted  it  ia  generally  insinuated  that  I  have  seen  reason  to 

!  my  opinions.     In  Edmburgh,  my  voice  was  very  bad 

land  the  room  was  densely  crowded,  and  I  was  anxious  not  to 

lake  a  long  speech,  and  I  said  nothing  on  the  question  of 

;  Ballot.     It  was  instantly  supposed  that  I  did  not  hold  the 

!  opinions  in  Edinburgh  tliat  1  did   in  Manchester  and 

^Birmingham.    We  will  not  altogether  leave  out  the  Ballot  to- 

ni^L     If  the  franebise  in  your  boroughs  be  reduced  so  much 

■a  to  double  the  whole  number  of  your  electors,  and  if  it  be 
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reduced  so  much  iu  your  counties  as  to  increaee  by,  probably, 
more  than  one-half  all  the  number  of  electors  in  those  counties, 
I  thinkj  if  there  be  any  call  now  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Ballot,  that  call  will  be  more  strong  and  imperative  after  such 
a  change  in  the  franchise  has  been  made.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  in  the  district  I  came  from,  the  comity  of  Lancaster,  there 
is  but  one  opinion  on  this  point  amongst  the  great  body  uf 
those  persons  who  arc  hoping,  by  any  Reform  Bill,  to  be 
admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country. 
I  think  that  they  would  to  a  very  large  extent  implore  the 
House  of  Commons  not  to  confer  upon  them  the  right  of  tlie 
franchise,  unless  they  conferred  upon  them  also  the  power 
which,  I  believe,  tlie  Ballot  alone  would  give  them,  of  exercising 
that  franchise  in  accordance  with  their  own  convictions. 

I  cannot  comprehend  why  any  man  shoidd  oppose  the 
Ballot.  I  can  imdcrstaud  its  importance  being  exaggerated, 
but  I  cannot  understand  the  man  who  thinks  it  would  be 
likely  to  inflict  injtu-y  upon  the  eountiy.  Every  good  in- 
fluenoc,  every  legitimate  influence,  would  still  exist.  The  rich 
man  would  still  be  rich  and  would  still  be  powerful;  in  the 
nature  of  tilings  it  must  be  so.  The  educated'  man,  the 
intellectual  man,  the  benevolent  man,  the  man  of  religious 
and  saintly  life,  would  continue  to  exercise  a  most  beneficent 
influence,  which  the  Ballot,  I  believe,  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  impau*;  but  the  influence  of  the  landlordj  of 
the  creditor,  of  the  customer — the  influence  of  the  strong  and 
unscrupulous  mind  over  the  feeble  and  the  fearful  —  that 
influence  would  l>e  as  effectually  excluded  as  I  believe  it  could 
be  by  any  human  contrivance  whatsoever. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  of  the  Ballot, 
which  I  tliink  is  more  important  than  its  political  one,  that  is, 
its  moral  aspect.  How  would  canvassing  t>e  conducted  under 
the  Ballot  ?  I  do  not  know  how  you  conduct  tlie  canvassing  of 
electors  in  this  gi-eat  city ;  I  suppose  it  is  not  accurately  con- 
ducted at  all ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  managed  in  small 
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I  moderate  boroughs  in  England.    The  candidate  goes  to  see 

many  electors  as  possible.     In   calling  on  any  particular 

;tor,  the  canvassers  endeavour  to  find  out  his  omployer,  his 

lord,  some  one  who  has  lent  him  money,  or  done  a  kindness 

)me  of  his  friends,  or  who  has  some  influence  over  him,  and 

a  dozen  meet  together,  and  though  there  may  be  nothing 

,  the  elector  knows  very  well  there  is  somebody  in  that 

.11   number   who   has   done   him   a  benefit   for  which   he 

a  n.'tiu'n,  somebody  who  has  power  over  him  and  who 

to  lie   obeyed,   and  while   the   object   is   professedly 

a  canvass,  it  is  little  better  tbau  a  demonstration  of 

and  tyranny.     Every  man  who,  for  want  of  the  Ballot, 

contrary  to  hie  convictions,  is  a  demoralized  and  de- 

If  not  so  before,  he  would  feel  it  necessary,  for 

sustaining  of  his  character,  that  he  should  turn  round  and 

principles  that  he  haa  up  to  that  moment  held  and 

declared — and  assert  that  he  holds  coutraiy  principles  now, 

and    therefore   did    not    vote    against    tlie    convictions    of  his 

conscience.     There  is  no  portion  —  I  can  assure  this  meeting 

is  not  one  of  the  propositions  for  Reform  that  have 

snbmitted    to    the    public— there   is   no    other  portion 

lliat  is   received  with   such   unanimity,  such   enthusiasm   of 

resolution,   throughout  all   the  meetings  in  England,  as  the 

proposition  that  the  Ballot  shall  form  a  portion  oi'  the  coming 

Term. 

We  come  now  to  that  question  which,  after  all,  is  more 
icult  than  any  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  much 
more  difficult  of  obtaining  or  carrying  through  Parliament — 
viz.  the  determination  as  to  tlie  mode  in  which  Members 
ibII  in  future  be  allotted  to  electors  and  constituencies,  I 
ime  that  any  Reform  Bill  will  draw  some  line,  and  Wlow 
,t  line  will  disfranchise  a  niunber  of  boroughs,  assuming 
population  to  be  too  small,  and  the  number  of  electors 
too  limited,  and  the  interests  too  circumscribed,  to  juatily 
them  in  returning  a  Memlwr  to  Parliament,  and  the  more 
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of  these  boroughs  that  are  thus  cut  off,  the  larger  number 
of  membere  or  s^te  will  Parliament  have  to  distributfi 
among  other  constituencies.  Now,  what  shall  be  done 
with  such  a  borough  as  Glasgow?  Are  you  content  to  go 
on  with  your  brethren  in  Edinburgh  with  a  population 
approaching  to  lialf  a  million — will  you  go  on  contentedly 
returning  only  four  Members  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
represent  your  vost  and  annually  increasing  interests  and  popu- 
lation, whilst  a  population  no  greater  thau  yours  shall  re- 
turn, as  the  case  may  be,  fifty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  Members 
elsewhere  ?  You  are  not  the  lovers  of  freedom  I  take  you  to 
be — you  do  not  understand  the  question  as  well  ae  I  am 
satisfied  you  do — you  have  not  resolved  to  brace  yourselves 
up  for  this  great  contest,  as  1  hope  this  night  you  will — if 
you  are  coutent  to  go  on  in  the  same  ctjndition  of  things 
under  which  you  have  been  for  some  time  past.  I  am  not 
about  to  state  what  I  think  is  the  limit  that  ought  to 
be  taken.  Lord  John  Russell  would  not  continue  repre- 
sentation to  borouglis  with  a  population  under  5,000. 
Others  have  proposed  that  in  the  case  of  boroughs  with 
a  population  under  ro,ooo  they  should  be  merged  lu  the 
counties,  and  the  electors  in  borouglis  become  electors  in 
counties, —  which  would  Ije  a  vast  improvement  to  the 
county  representation.  I  will  leave  this  point,  lor  I  believe 
that  with  regard  to  my  Bill  it  is  not  a  settled  question, 
and  I  do  not  know  the  intentions  of  the  Government  or 
of  anybody  else  who  may  take  a  prominent  part  in  in- 
troducing any  measure  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country. 

Now,  bear  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  make  great  changes  in 
the  representation  without  the  smallest  improvement.  At 
a  dinner  you  may  go  from  one  bud  dish  to  another;  you 
may  go  from  one  unpleasant  street  to  another,  from  one 
unprofitable  business  to  another ;  you  may  make  a  very 
important  change   in   respect  to  the  franchise  without  any 
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isible   relief;    and    it   \e    precisely    thus    we    must    warn 

other    about    these    points    of   Reform,   lieoauee   it  is 

possible    that    the    Government,    hampered    by   their 

prejudices    and    dispositions,    hampered    by   their    fol- 

■s,  and  conscious  that  there  are  some  of  their  opponents 

do  not  want  much  Reform ;   it   is   quite   [wssible   that 

lovemment  may   attempt    a  measure  which,  while  seeming 

reform,  will  leave  the  state  of  the  representation  quite  as 

itisfactory  as  at  present.     Tims,  I  maintain,  there  can  be 

Reform  except  on  such,  or  on  something  like  the  basis 

1 1  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down ;  and  I  state  this  the 

particularly  because  I  am  anxious  that  all   my  country- 

wUo  have  not  investigated  the  question  shall,  when  any 

lure  is  really  before  them,  be  in  a  condition  to  form  an 

intelligent  opinion   of  it      At  present  the  great  liody  of  the 

working  classes   of  the   country  arc   excluded,   and  I    have 

^iaown  you,  from  the  mode  in  which  electors  are  crippled  and 

laged,  that  the  great  body  of  the   middle  classes,  if  not 

tlnded,  are  m  arranged  that   they  may  be  said   to    be 

'almost   altogether   defrauded.      I   want    to    know    why   the 

working  classes   and   the    middle   classes — and    I   wish   we 

no    such     terms,    or    that    we    had    some    better    terms, 

I    mean    by    them    all    those    persons   who   compose    tlie 

it  population  of  the    country    below  the  great    privileged 

titled   classes  of  society — I    want   to   know  why   they 

lould  not  all  unite  fairly  in  behalf  of  the  great  measure  of 

ilitical  Reform  to  which  we  are  looking  forward?     Depend  ' 

m  it  a  real  measure  of  Reform  is  as  much  wanted  for  the 

iirity  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  middle  classes  of  society  as 

is  for  the  operative  classes. 

Tliere  is  a  great  attempt  constantly  made  to  frighten 
the  middle  classes.  They  are  told  that  working-men  will  not 
be  inclined  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  those  above  them  in 
^4ondit3on,  circumstances,  and  education.  Some  of  you  recol- 
forty  years  ago,  when  such  a  thing  as  a  public  political 
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meeting  could  not  be  held  in  Scotland.  The  ruling  clnsees 
tlien  held  that  political  meetings  were  dangerous,  that  they 
were  absolutely  treasonable,  that  public  tranquillity  and  the 
security  of  Government  were  impossible  if  EDglishmou  and 
Scotchmen  were  permitted  to  meet  and  disi-uss  public  oSairs. 
But  Reform  was  carried,  and  alter  many  years'  experience  of 
it,  we  find  that  public  trancguillity  is  mure  tirmly  established 
now  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  bistory  of  this 
country.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  Reform  Bill  passed. 
What  said  the  great  peers  then,  some  of  whom  appear  to 
have  been  recently  startled  from  their  somnolent  security? 
What  did  they  say  ?  They  said  tlie  King's  Government  ooilld 
not  be  carried  on,  and  that  from  the  time  when  that  mode- 
rat«  but  great  measure  of  Reform  was  passed  there  would  be 
an  end  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  this  powerful  nation. 
But  what  has  been  the  result?  Every  one  of  tbese  predic- 
tions has  been  utterly  falsified.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
when  I  was  here  last,  what  did  tliey  tell  us  of  that  simple 
measure  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws?  One  great  Peer 
told  US  that  he  should  leave  the  country ;  and  one  of  the 
labourers  who  was  at  the  meeting  asked,  would  his  lordship 
take  his  land  along  with  him?  And  we  are  told  that  not 
agriculture  alone,  but  manufactures,  and  all  the  commerce  of 
the  country  would  be  crippled  if  not  destroyed,  and  that  your 
splendid  river,  bearing  the  leviathans  of  noble  architecture 
constructed  on  its  banks,  would  return  to  its  former  state  of 
a  small  and  pleasant  stream, — and,  I  Kuppose,  that  men  could 
catch  trout  and  salmon  from  the  bridge  that  crossed  it. 
This  kind  of  argument  is  what  Jeremy  Bentham  has  happily 
described  as  the  hobgoblin  argument,  a  great  triok  non-a- 
days  to  frighten  i>eopIe,  lest  they  should  do  themselves  some 
good. 

Yet  to  the  middle  cla=8es — to  yon,  who  tiventy-seven  years 
ago  were  pronounced  utterly  unworthy  of  the  franchise, 
to    you    they    now    say,    '  Yon    are    the    bulwark    of    our 
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iriBtitiitioi).'     You    can    live    in    a    lol.    house,    but    if  you 
below  to  9/,,  if  you  go  to   8/.,   if  you  go    to    yl.,     tlio 
considoret]   bud,   but  it  becomes  more  desperate  at 
and   5A,    and    the    rating    franchiee    is    positively    revo- 
lonary.     I  confess  I  do   not  believe   this.     The   number 
eleetors    nnder    this    rating    franchise    has     been    very 
incli  exaggerated  by  those  who  have  not  examined  it.     It 
statfd  nt  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh  the  other  night,  by 
ntleman  whose  authority  will  not  he  disputed,  that  the 
icbise  that  T  projwse  would  raise  the  number  of  electors 
in   Edinburgh    from   8,000   to   nearly    1 7,000.     I    presume 
that  in  your  city  you  have  a  greater  population  than  Edin- 
burgh has;    but  whatever  it  be,  I  am    satisfied  that  if  we 
to  take  any  step,  if  we  are  ever  to  change  our  repre- 
itation,  I  say  to  every  man  of  the  middle  classes,  to  every 
who   wishes   for   the   stability   of  institutions, — I  say, 
let  us  treat  the  great  body  of  the  population  with  a  mag- 
nanimous generosity;  that  our  fellow-countrymen  of  twenty 
years  hence  may  make  an  unanimous  acknowledgment  that 
generosity  in   the  year  1859  was  the  path  of  true  states- 
manship and  of  wisdom. 

But  I  observe  in  some  newspaper,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
in  your  city, — it  is  said  that  I  have  failed  to  show  to 
the  working  classes  how  giving  them  a  vote  could  Ije  of  the 
emallesi  advantage  to  them.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  of 
one  advantage  to  them  in  the  way  of  raising  their  self-respect. 
have  seen  thousands  of  men  who  have  no  votes,  at  the  nomi-  ' 
ition  of  candidates,  attending  polling-booths,  with  looks  of 
A  anxiety,  and  often  with  looks  of  great  dejection. 
believe  tbat  if  the  major  part  of  those  men  were  enfranchised, 
the  efiect  upon  their  minds  and  morals  and  general  condition 
be  obvious  and  signal.  The  great  secret  of  raising  any 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  what  may  be  called  the 
occupations  of  life,  is  to  find  out  something  to 
his  self-respect.     If  a  man  becomes  possessed  with 
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that  feeling — if  a  man  sees  any  way  among  his  fellow- 
workmen^  and  in  jour  nomeroos  societies,  benevolent  or 
otheru'ise,  by  which  he  can  make  himself  of  use — ^you  will 
at  once  see  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
that  what  was  before  either  stupid  or  low  in  his  nature 
seems  to  be  removed  or  diminished,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  man  has  become  wiser,  and  nobler,  and  happier.  I  believe 
that  when  you  admit  the  general  body  of  our  artisans  upon 
the  roll  of  electors,  when  they  can  not  only  attend  nomina- 
tions and  hold  up  their  hands  and  cheer  for  the  sucoessfol 
or  the  popular  candidate,  but  can  also  go  one  by  one  to  the 
polling-booth,  and  register  their  votes  for  the  man  who  shall 
represent  the  great  interests  of  Glasgow;  my  honest,  con- 
scientious opinion  is,  that  you  will  do  as  much  to  raise  their 
self-respect,  to  give  them  at  least  the  rudiments  and  elements 
of  the  higher  class  of  citizenship,  as  you  can  do  by  all  the 
other  means  that  you  now  have  in  operation  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

But  there  are  other  results  that  will  come  to  this  country 
in  case  you  ever  obtain  a  fair  representation  of  the  people. 
I  have  been  in  Scotland  a  good  deal  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  and  often  before  then.  I  have  found,  in 
travelling  over  your  country,  that  your  land  is  not  the  land  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  but  that  it  is  in  a  position — in  a 
manner  exclusive — which  is  not  found  to  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  any  other  property.  It  is  found  in  the  possession 
— in  comparison  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people— of  a  small 
handful  of  proprietors.  Let  no  man  say  that  I  am  about  to 
assail  any  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland.  I  have  received 
many  courtesies  from  them,  and  not  a  few  courtesies  from  the 
most  eminent  and  distinguished  among  them ;  I  speak  only  of 
the  system  which  arises  from  a  Legislature  that  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  all  the  great  principles  of  political  economy, 
which  we  and  you  struggled  for  so  many  years  to  place  on  our 
statute  books  in  the  shape  of  a  wiser  legislation  in  matters  of 
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trade.  Land  is  the  basis  of  your  induetty.  le  there  any 
reaeon  why  land  should  not  be  as  free  as  machinery,  or  ships, 
or  household  furniture,  or  cattle,  or  the  goods  and  manu- 

itures  in  your  warehouses  ?      If  freedom  be  the  law  of  right 

id  of  wisdom  with  respect  to  all  these  kinds  of  property, 
should  the  reverse  of  freedom  be  any  other  than  the  law 
mischief  and  injury  when  applied  to  land  ?     You  may 

ivel — I  was  going  to  say,  'from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  going  down  thereof — on  some  single  estate  in  Scotland, 
north  or  south,  east  or  west — wherever  you  go  you  ask  whose 
land  you  are  on,  and  you  are  told  that  it  belongs  to  some 
jnartiuis  or  some  duke.  They  are  happy  mortals,  it  will 
said,   who   possess  this    great    territory;    and    so,    pro- 

ibly,  they  would  be,  if  it  were  possible  for  any  man,  how- 
well  disposed,  to  adequately  answer  the  responsibilities 

ich  such  possessions  lay  upon  him.  You  find  on  these  vast 
estates  very  few  tenants,  and  generally  very  few  of  an  agri- 
cultural population  at  all.  There  is  little  social  freedom,  there 
is  little  industrial  freedom,  and  there  is  still  less  political  free- 
dom in  distriebs  such  as  those  which  I  am  describing.  I  do  not 
know  very  well  how  men  can  breathe  freely  when  they  find 
tbomselves  continually  on  a   soil  not  one   morsel   of  which 

\y  can  call  their  own,  or  can  ever  hope  to  call  their  own, 

itil  they  take  their  last  long  sleep  in  that  portion  of  it 
ich  shall  finally  be  allotted  to  them. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  a  law  to  force  the  division  of  land. 

do  not  want  any  landlord  to  be  compelled  to  have  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  tenants;  but  I  say  that  the  system  of 
l^dation  in  regard  to  primogeniture,  and  on  entails  and 
eettlemente,  which  is  intended  to  keep  vast  estates  in  one 
hand  tJirough  successive  generations,  to  prevent  that  econo- 
biical  disposition  and  change  of  property  which  is  foimd 
advantageous  in   every   other   kind   of  property — I    say 

lis  ptate  of  things  is  full  of  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
ices,   not    only   to   the   agricultural   olasees,   but   to    all 
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other  classes  of  our  countrymen,  since  all  are  affected  by  it- 
I  recollect  one  evening  seeing  a  farmer  ride  away  from 
an  hotel  in  the  Highlands,  and  I  asked  his  name.  I  was 
told  that  he  was  a  farmer  in  some  neighbouring  glen^ 
where  he  had  a  prodigious  farm;  and  my  informant  said 
that  there  were  once  fourteen  good  farms  on  what  is  now 
one  farm,  and  that  each  of  the  fourteen  families  always 
managed  to  send  at  least  one  of  its  sons  to  obtain  a  first- 
class  University  education.  Now,  I  do  not  want  any  law 
to  strip  that  one  farmer  of  his  farm;  but  the  law  which 
interferes  with  the  free  course  of  transactions  in  land, 
which  multiplies  and  keeps  up  these  vast  estates,  which 
gives  to  one  man  power  over  a  whole  territory,  whereby 
he  has  at  his  disposal  tenant  and  labourer  alike,  is  not 
such  a  law  as  is  consistent  with  that  freedom  to  which 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  are  entitled.  Your 
agricultural  labouring  population  have  no  chance  of  rising 
in  the  world.  They  can  come  to  Glasgow,  as  scores  of 
thousands  of  men  have  come  from  the  Highlands  and  from 
Ireland,  or,  forced  by  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in 
which  they  find  themselves,  they  may  become  exiles  from 
their  native  country,  and  form  colonies  in  the  fiir  Pacific,  or 
beyond  the  wide  Atlantic.  But  I  think  we  are  bound  as  fi-ee 
men — and  we  townsmen  are  especially  bound,  for  we  only 
have  the  power  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  great  question — 
we  are  bound,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  by  our  representatives  in 
Parliament  (and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  real  Reform  Bill),  to  apply  those  great  principles 
of  political  economy,  which  are  the  gospel  and  the  charter  of 
industry,  as  fully  to  property  in  land  as  we  have  already 
applied  them  to  property  engaged  in  trade. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  must  call  your  attention 
in  answer  to  the'  question,  *  What  is  the  good  which  the 
working  classes,  or  any  other  class,  can  hope  for  from  a  wide 
extension  of  the  fitmchise  ?  ^     Now  there  is  one  great  question 
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over  whicli  the  public  has  no  great  hold,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  public  expenditure,  llie  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Bisraoli,  an  eminent  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  leading  member  of  the  Government,  and  a  man 
of  genius,  whose  present  position,  I  must  say,  is  a  procla- 
mation to  the  world  of  the  incompetency  of  the  Conser- 
vative aristocracy  and  country  gentlemen  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  remarked,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  humility  which  adorns  their  character  in  thus 
admitting  it, — Mr.  Disra«li  said,  on  more  than  one  recent 
occasion,  that  expenditure  depended  on  policy — by  which  he 
meant  that  our  public  expenditure  depended  on  our  foreign 
policy.  Now,  our  past  foreign  policy  has  been  of  a  very 
questionable  character.  It  has  entailed  upon  us  the  permanent 
payment,  from  which  there  is  no  honourable  escape,  of  a  sum 
of  2fJ|000,ocx>/.  per  annum;  and  our  present  foreign  policy, 
and  matters  connected  nith  it,  involve  us  in  the  present  pay- 
ment of  23,000,000/.  per  annum  for  our  great  military  and 
naval  preparations  and  expenses.  I  am  not  about  for  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  our  foreign  policy 
has  been,  or  is  now,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  because  that 
does  not  very  much  affect  the  question  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention.  In  our  home  affairs  we  have  a  very  open 
lirystem  of  government.  If  the  Home  Office  is  about  to  do 
anything,  somebody  hears  of  it,  and  somebody  approves  of  it, 
or  somebody  objects  to  it.  In  all  matters  connected  with  onr 
personal  freedom,  with  the  administration  of  justice,  in  all 
things  which  may  be  called  internal,  we  have  the  freest 
opportunity  of  obtnining  information,  expressing  our  opinion, 
and  enforcing  our  views  on  the  Government. 

But  when  you  come  to  our  foreign  policy,  you  are  no  longer 

you  are  no  longer  free ;    you  are   recommended 

not  to  inquire.    If  you  do.  you  are  told  you  cannot  understand 

it ;  you  are  snubbed,  you  are  hustled  aside.    We  are  told  that 

the  matter  is  too  deep  for  common  understandings  like  ours — 
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that  there  is  great  mystery  about  it.  We  have  what  is  called 
diplomacy.  We  have  a  great  many  lords  engaged  in  what 
they  call  diplomacy.  We  have  a  lord  in  Farie,  we  have 
another  in  Madrid,  another  in  Berlin,  another  (at  least  we 
had  till  very  lately)  in  Vienna,  and  another  lord  in  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  we  have  another  at  Washington ;  in  fact,  almoet 
all  over  the  world ;  particularly  where  the  society  is  most 
pleasant,  and  the  climate  most  agreeable,  there  ie  almost 
certain  to  be  an  English  nobleman  to  represent  the  English 
Foreign  Office,  hut  you  never  know  what  he  is  doing. 
You  have  three  or  four  colamne  every  other  day  in  most 
of  the  leading  London  pajiers — not  a  little  of  which  is 
copied  into  the  provincial  journals — all  aljout  our  foreign 
affairs,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  yon  are  not  a  bit  better 
acquainted  with  the  matter  when  you  read  it,  if  yon  do  read 
it  at  all,  than  you  were  before.  Yet  you  have  the  great  fact, 
that  you  have  paid  28,000,000/.  a-yoar  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and,  rince  the  year  1815,  more  than  1,000,000,000/. 
out  of  the  industry  of  the  population.  And  out  of  all  this 
comee  the  supposed  necessity  of  armaments  twice  as  large  as 
were  necessary  twenty-five  years  ago;  and  yet  you  have  no 
control  o\er,  and  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  There  is  not 
a  population  equal  to  this  in  Russia,  Austria,  or  France,  that 
knows  less  of  the  foreign  aflairs  of  any  of  those  eountriee  than 
this  meeting  probably  knows  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  England. 
Lately,  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  candid  enough 
to  tell  you  that  Government  drifted  into  war,  and  you  know 
what  is  meant  when  a  ship  drills.  And  other  Foreign 
Ministers  have  drifted  us  into  a  great  many  wars ;  and  I 
expect,  if  some  change  be  not  made  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion, that  they  will  either  find  it  convenient,  or  that  they 
cannot  avoid  it,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  allow  us  to  drift 
into  a  war  at  some  future  period.  I  will  not  talk  of  what  war 
is — we  have  had  a  specimen  of  it.  Be  it  necessary  or  be  it 
imnecessary — be  the  quarrel  just  or  be  it  unjust — be  it  for  the 
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rights  of  the  nation  or  to  gratify  the  stupidity  of  a  muaarch 
or  the  intrigues  of  a  minister — war,  nevertheless,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ealamities  that  t-an  alHict  any  kingdom  or  the  human 
raee ;  and  you,  the  people,  are  ignorant  of  the  steps  by  which 
you  are  drawn  into  war.  A  Scotch  Duke — and,  by  the  way, 
rather  a  sprightly  Duke  he  is  too — lately  took  roe  to  task 
for  something  that  I  had  said.  I  had  called  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which  compels  tliis  vast  exponditure 
abroad,  while  the  people  of  Ireland  were  working  at  one 
shilling  a  day  for  wagea,  and  the  people  of  your  own  High- 
lands  were  living  upon  three  meals  of  oatmeal  a  day !  What 
was  the  triumphant  refutation  of  uiy  argument  'i*  This  only, 
that  oatmeal  was  a  most  wholesome  article  of  diet.  If  I  had 
Baid  that  the  Duke's  dogs,  at  Inverory  Castle,  had  been  fed 
upon  oatmeal  thrcu  times  a  day,  the  answer  would  have  been 
jwrfeetly  satisfactory. 

But  I  am  told  further  by  these  authorities,  though  the 
country  does  occasionally  become  involved  in  war,  that  the 
people  desire  it,  that  they  are  afi  fond  of  it  as  their  rulers. 
Well,  if  the  Peers  did  sorrow  for  the  late  war,  they  never  told 
their  grief.  Are  the  people,  are  the  nation,  to  have  the  hlame  of 
those  calamities  thrown  upon  them  when  they  do  occur  ?  Who 
form  your  Cabinet  V  Not  the  merchants  of  Glasgow — not 
the  shopkeepers  nor  the  artisans — no,  but  the  members  of  tlie 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Half  of  yonr  Cabinets  are 
formed  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  other  half  from  the 
House  of  Commons  are  so  directly  connected  with  the  peerage 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  class.  Do 
not  let  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  remain  with  a  few 
leading  families,  who  enjoy  all  the  emoluments  and  all  the 
power;  and  when  such  an  one  as  myself  steps  forward  to 
point  out  the  blunders  they  commit,  and  the  crimes  they  are 
guilty  of,  if  I  tell  them  of  the  suffciings  which  my  country- 
men have  endured,  suHeringa,  the  full  measure  of  which  never 
will  be  known  oi"  revealed  to  us,  and  wliich  will  be  known 
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only  in  eternity,  do  not  let  us  have  it  said  that  the  people  are 
in  iavour  of  wars,  when  they  have  in  reality  so  little  to  do 
with  them. 

It  U  a  curious  thing  to  obaerve  the  evils  which  nationa  live 
under,  and  the  submisBive  6]>irit  with  which  they  yield  to 
them.  I  have  often  compared,  in  niy  own  mind,  the  people 
of  England  with  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  of  this  countrj'  with  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians.  We 
are  told  by  those  who  pass  up  and  down  the  Nile,  that  on  it« 
banks  are  grand  temples  with  stately  statues  and  massive  and 
lof^  columns,  statues  each  one  of  which  would  have  appeared 
almost  to  have  exhausted  a  quarry  in  its  production.  You 
have,  fiirther,  vast  chambers,  and  gloomy  passages  ;  and  some 
innermost  recess,  some  holy  of  holies,  in  wliieli,  when  you 
arrive  at  it,  you  find  some  loathsome  reptile  which  a  nation 
reverenced  and  revered,  and  bowed  itself  down  Xm  worship. 
In  our  Foreign  Office  we  have  no  massive  eolimma ;  we  have 
no  etatucB ;  but  we  have  a  mystery  as  profoiind ;  and  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  it  we  find  some  miserable  intrigue,  in 
defence  of  which  your  fleet*  are  traversing  every  ocean,  your 
armies  are  perishing  in  every  clime,  and  the  precious  blood  of 
our  country's  children  is  squandered  as  though  it  had  no  price. 
I  hope  that  an  improved  representation  will  change  all  this; 
fliat  the  great  portion  of  our  expenditure  which  is  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  secret  and  irresponsible  doings  of  our  Foreign 
Office  will  he  placed  directly  under  the  free  control  of  a  Par- 
liament elected  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  your  industry 
be  secured  from  that  gigantic  taxation  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

There  is  much  in  this  country,  notwithstanding,  of 
which  we  may  he  proud.  We  can  write  freely,  we  can 
meet  as  we  are  mot  now,  and  we  can  speak  freely  of  our 
political  wishes  and  our  grievances.  The  ruling  chtsscs, 
with  a.   wise    sagacity,   have  yielded   these   points    without 
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furtlier  struggle ;  but  we  are  eo  delighted  with  our  personal 
freedom,  we  are  so  pleased  that  we  can  move  about  without 
passports,  and  Apeak,  write,  and  aH  as  &eclj  as  a  free  man 
requires  to  do,  we  are  so  delighted  with  all  this,  that  we 
are  uncoDscious  of  the  fact  that  our  rulers  extract  from 
our  indostry  a  far  larger  amount  than  any  other  Govern- 
meut  does,  or  ever  did,  from  an  equal  number  of  people. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African  traveller,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
is  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  you  no  doubt  identify 
his  reputation  in  some  degree  with  your  own.  He  gives, 
in  his  interesting  and  (.-harming  book,  many  anecdotes  of 
the  various  creatures  which  he  saw  and  heard  of  during  his 
travels.  He  describes  in  one  place,  I  remember,  a  bird,  which 
be  calls  a  dull,  stupid  bird,  a  kind  of  pelican,  which  occupies 
iteetf  with  its  own  aifaira  oo  the  river  side.  This  pelican 
catches  fish,  and  when  it  has  secured  them  it  puts  them  into 
a  pouch  or  purse  under  its  bill,  instead  of  tlie  ordinary 
accommodation  which  anglers  have  in  Scotland  for  their  prizes, 
Dr.  Livingstone  tells  of  another  bird  which  is  neither  dull 
nor  stupid,  which  he  calls  tlie  fish-hawk.  This  hawk  hovers 
over  the  pebean,  and  waiting  patiently  uutil  the  latter  has 
secured  the  fish,  he  comes  down  upon  him  with  a  swoop 
and  Ukes  the  fish  from  the  purse,  leaving  the  pelican  de- 
lighted that  the  hawk  has  not  taken  him  bodily  away, 
and  setting  to  work  at  once  to  cateh  ano^cr  fish. 

I  ask  of  you  whether  you  can  apply  this  anecdote  to  your 
own  case  ?  You  are  told  that  your  Government  is  a  Govern- 
ment which  allows  you  to  meet,  nod  that  it  lets  every  man 
say  anjrtliing  short  of  absolute  treason,  at  least  in  times  of 
tranquillity ;  it  permits  your  leading-article  writers  to  denounce, 
at  will,  every  member  of  the  Government ;  and  like  the  pelican, 
you  arc  so  delighted  that  you  are  not  absolutely  eaten  up  by  it, 
that  you  allow  it  to  extract  from  your  pockete  an  incalculable 
amount  of  your  industry,  and  you  go  to  work  just  as  the  peli- 
can does,  until  this  great  Government  fiah-hawk  comes  down 
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a^in  upon  you.  What  I  want  is^  that  all  the  people  should 
examine  the  question  thoroughly  for  themselves.  Rely  upon 
it,  your  present  and  future  welfare  as  a  nation  are  bound  up 
with  it.  Many  persons  suppose  that  because  some  people  pay 
but  little  in  the  shape  of  taxation,  that  it  matters  nothing  to 
them  what  taxes  the  Government  imposes  upon  the  nation. 
Every  man  who  drinks  tea,  or  consumes  any  exciseable 
articles,  pays  taxes ;  but  apart  from  this  view  of  the  question, 
I  would  have  you  to  understand  that  everything  which  the 
Government  expends,  supposing  it  was  all  to  come  fix)m  the 
employers^  pocket,  would  be  a  diminution  of  that  great  fund 
of  capital  out  of  which  wages  were  paid.  Every  man,  there- 
fore, whether  he  pays  taxes  or  not — more  so,  of  course,  if  he 
does — every  man,  if  he  is  not  mainly  living  upon  the  taxes, 
has  a  most  direct  interest  in  establishing  that  representation 
of  the  people  that  will  give  the  nation  a  firm  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  its  money. 

I  have  devoted  many  years  of  my  life,  I  have  spent  much 
labour  in  advocating  a  greater  freedom  of  the  soil.  I  believe 
that  it  would  work  better  and  prove  more  profitable  to  the 
landed  proprietors  themselves.  I  think  that  free  land,  greater 
economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  with  the  growing  intel- 
ligence which  we  see  all  around  us,  and  the  improvement 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  most  temperate  habits  of  the 
people,  all  these  things  together  fill  me  with  the  hope  that 
whatever  we  have  in  the  annals  of  the  past  of  which  we 
can  boast,  there  is  still  a  brighter  future  in  store  for  this 
country.  I  come  amongst  you  not  to  stir  up  animosity  be- 
tween class  and  class;  that  is  the  charge  brought  against 
me  by  men  who  wish  that  one  class  may  permanently  rule 
over  every  other  class.  I  come  amongst  you  that  we  may 
deliberate  on  those  great  questions  on  which  our  success  and 
our  prosperity  depend.  You  know,  at  least  if  you  do  not 
know  it  I  will  tell  you,  that  I  am  no  frequenter  of  Courts. 
I  have  never  sought  for  ofliee  or  the  emoluments  of  jJace. 
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I  have  no  craving  for  popularity.  I  think  I  have  little  of  that 
which  may  be  called  the  lust  for  fame.  I  am  a  citizen  of 
a  free  country.  I  love  my  country,  I  love  its  freedom ;  but 
I  believe  that  freedom  can  only  be  extended  and  retained 
by  a  &ir  and  honest  representation  of  the  people ;  and  it  is 
because  I  believe  this,  that  I  am  here  to-night  to  ask  you, 
through  the  power  of  your  intelligence  and  your  numbers,  to 
step  into  the  position  which  now  opens  up  before  you. 
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From  Hansard. 

r  pTie  Bill  propoBed  by  Lord  Derby's  GoTemment  in  1859  iotroilaced  certain 
'&(icyfrttiiohi»eB'inlHirougIiB,gi»iug«vote  to  peraona  huving  itrf,  pernnnum 
in  the  Public  Funda,  Biiiik  Stock,  or  India  Stock,  or  eel.  in  it  Snviugs  Bank ; 
and  to  recipieiita  of  peuaioos  in  tbo  Nutnl,  Military,  and  Civil  Services, 
wnountiDg  to  iol.  a*yenr.  Dwellers  in  a  jwrlion  otn  bouse  wboso  aggregate 
rent  was  lal.  a-jear  oould  Lave  a  vote.  The  suffrage  was  also  to  be  givea  to 
giadnates  of  thu  [Tniveraitiee,  ministers  of  relj^fion,  membern  of  the  legal  and 
medical  profoamons,  and  to  certain  Bohoolmaatera.  Tha  Government  reoom- 
mended  au  identity  of  frtinchiBe  In  counties  aud  boroughs,  mid  tbereforp 
proposed  to  reduce  the  oociipation  franchise  in  counties  to  loJ.  The  Bill 
pniposed  the  uac  nf  voting- papers,  and  the  disfraricliisoment  of  such  free- 
holden  in  towns  as  voted  for  counties.  The  Government  Bill  was  defeated 
on  April  I  by  a  majority  of  J9  (jyt  votes  for  the  second  rending,  330  against}. 
and  a  disBolutioii  rulluweil,] 

In  the  observations  wliicli  I  am  anxious  to  address  to  the 
House  I  shall  endeavour  to  keeji  myself  strictly  to  the  ques- 
tion before  it.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  answer  to  some, 
perhaps  well -intended,  but  rather  feeble,  assaults  which  have 
been  made  upon  me  during  this  debate,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  any  explanation  in  au.swer  to  what  was  said  by  the 
htm.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor- General  the  other 
I  night  when  he  s[M)ke  of  an  alliance  between  the  noble  Lord 
VOL.   IL  o 
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(J.  Russell)  and  myself.  That  which  is  purely  imaginary  is 
not  easy  to  explain.  The  House  I  believe  will  give  me  credit 
when  I  say  that  if  I  am  found  acting  with  the  noble  Lord  it 
is  because  I  think  the  course  he  is  taking  is  advantageous  to 
the  country,  and  I  hope  if  I  have  hereafter  occasion  to  differ 
fix)m  him  they  will  give  me  credit  also,  and  will  presume  that 
I  differ  from  him  only  because  my  convictions  lead  me  to 
do  so. 

There  are  two  questions  before  us  —  the  Bill  of  the 
Government  and  the  resolution  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  in 
addition  to  these  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
which  has  been  more  or  less  discussed  by  every  Member  who 
has  addressed  the  House.  With  regard  to  the  Bill  there  is  a 
singfular  unanimity  of  feeling.  With  the  exception  of  Gentle- 
men on  the  Treasury  bench,  who  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  professional  witnesses,  I  believe  there  is  no  single 
Member  who  has  spoken  who  has  not  expressed  strong  re- 
pugnance to  some  main  point  or  principle  of  the  measure.  A 
remarkable  speech  has  been  delivered  by  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  this  side  of  the  House.  He  denounced  the  Bill  as 
much  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  opponent  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  but  he  was  vehemently  cheered  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  that  speech. 
Seeing  that  he  turned  the  measure  inside  out,  it  was  rather 
remarkable  that  his  speech  should  be  so  relished  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  and  considering  some  of  the  observations 
which  he  made,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  certainly  suggested 
a  course  the  most  extraordinary.  He  denounced  the  Bill  as 
treason,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  people,  and  he  proposed 
to  inflict  upon  it  something  like  the  barbarous  punishment 
with  which  our  law,  I  believe,  still  visits  those  who  are  guilty 
of  this  great  crime ;  and  yet,  after  calling  on  the  House  to  go 
with  him  in  taking  out  the  heart  of  the  measure^  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  in  disembowelling  it,  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  belief  that  the  Government  would  accept  and  assist 
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I  in  canying  the  Bill.     He  appeared  to  forget  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  parted  vi\th  two  emiDent  Colleagues  on  the  very 
'  points  of  difference  which  he  was  discuseing.     He  seemed  to 
forget  that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  adopted  this 
y  proposal  he  would  lay  himsell'  open  to  the  unfortunate  sus- 
I  picion  that  a  suggestion,  to  which  he  would  not  consent  at  the 
I  instance  of  two  of  his  late  distinguished  Colleagues,  he  would 
[  accept  rather   than   have  a  vote  of  this    House    against  the 
I  Government  with  the  coiiHcquences  which  are  likely  to  follow. 
I  certainly  was  astonished  that  a  man  so  acute  as  the  right 
hoa.  Gentleman,  after  having  spoken    in  such   glowing  tan- 
piage,  and  with   an  eloquence   rarely  heard  in    this   House, 
I  of  the  priceless    honour  of  our  public    men,  should    suggest 
[  Burfi  a  course  to  the  Government. 

I  aball  not  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
I  just  spoken  on  the  details  of  the  Bill  to  the  extent  to  which 
I  he  has  entered  upon  them,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  two 
I  principles  which,  after  all,  are  at  this  stage  of  the  Bill  only 
I  before  as,  being  brought  specifically  under  diBcuseion  hy  the 
I  reeolation  proposed  as  an  amendment  by  the  noble  Lord.  I 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  House — beotuse  I  think  there  is  some 
[^  diaposition  to  evade  this  question  —  what  is  it  that  people 
r  Understand  by  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ?  I  mean 
people  out  of  doors,  of  whom  hon.  Gentlemen  are  likely  to 
I  hear  a  good  deal  before  this  matter  is  settled.  They  nnder- 
L  stand  it  should  mean  two  things — first,  an  extension  of  the 
I  GrBDchise  to  considerable  classes,  not  now  enfranchised ;  and, 
I  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  give  to  the  country  larger 
I  fttid  freer  and  more  independent  constituencies.  Now,  I  want 
,  to  ask  how  this  Bill  meets  such  a  demand,  because  if  it  does 
not  it  is  no  Heform  Bill,  the  Govemmfent  had  no  right  to 
propose  it  in  answer  to  that  demand,  and  the  House  of 
■  Commons  will  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  gives  any  countenance  to 
[  soch  a  measure,  or  passes  it  into  a  law. 

In    the    counties    at    this    moment,    confining   myself   to 
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England  and  Wales,  to  which  alone  this  Bill  refers,  tliere  are, 
in  round  numbers,  500,000  electors,  400,000  of  xvhom  are 
freehulderij  and  100,000  occupying  tenants  alxtve  the  value  of 
50/.  Now,  is  there  any  doubt  upon  tliis  [xiint — that  if  any 
gentleman  were  aaked  to  put  his  finger  ujwn  that  description 
of  elector  in  the  counties  which  is  most  independent,  he  would 
say  the  freeholder;  if  upon  the  least  independent,  he  would 
Bay  of  necessity  the  50/.  occupier?  Without  saying  anything 
against  tenant-farmers  or  the  owners  of  farms  themselves, 
I  think  this  is  a  description  which  the  House  will  admit  to 
be  feir.  Well,  the  Bill  proposes  first  of  all  to  get  rid  from 
the  counties  of  one-fourth,  100,000,  of  the  most  independent 
class,  the  freeholders.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  dis&an- 
chising  them,  hut  of  getting  rid  of  them  from  the  counties, 
and  mixing  them  up  with  another  class  of  electors.  Everybody 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  if  100,000  of  the  most  independent 
class  of  electors  are  taken  from  the  counties,  the  less  inde- 
pendent class  must  necessarily  be  made  more  powerful. 

The  Bill  makes,  to  my  mind,  another  proposal  of  a  most 
insidious  character.  Tlic  boundaries  of  boroughs  are  to  be 
altered  in  a  very  remarkable  fashion.  The  framers  of  the  Bill 
seem  to  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  for  some  object  of  theirs 
to  include  within  the  boundaries  of  boroughs  every  individual 
whom  by  any  pretence  they  can  lay  hold  of  and  sejiarate 
from  the  county,  if  they  suspect  him  to  be  infected  with  the 
prevalent  opinions  of  the  towns.  By  this  means,  of  course, 
they  would  afler  the  passing  of  their  Bill  diminish  still  more 
whatever  there  may  be  of  the  independent  element  in  the 
county  constituencies.  But  now  observe  the  cunning — will 
right  hou.  Gentlemen  forgive  me  the  expression  ? — jierhajis  it 
was  a  mistake,  liks  the  disfranchisement  of  jo,ooo  men — 
observe  the  mistake,  then,  involved  in  the  plan  which  is  to  he 
referred  to  our  intelligent  and  im|Kirtial  friend  Mr.  Darby. 
1  understood  that  Mr.  Darby,  the  head  of  the  Enclosure 
Commission  J   is   to   appoint   a   Commission   for   this   object. 
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The  question,  then,  will  bo  referred  to  him  or  to  somebody. 

I  will  admit,  if  you  like,  that  the  Commission  is  as  gtXKi  as 

I  or  anybody  in  this    House  (»uld  wish.     This   Commission 

lis  not  to  examine  the  case  of  all  boroughs.     It  is   merely 

[tended,  as  I  understand  it,  to  shut  up  within  the  borough 

odarios  all  the  suburbs  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  all 

mediately    tontigiious    villages.     But    the    Commissioners 

charge  to  go  to  another  description  of  Irorough,  and 

Bhut    up    the    country    parishes    within    the    boundaries    of 

counties.     Now,  surely,  if  it  was  a  fair  thing  to  go  to  any 

large  town  and  say,  'All  these  streets  and  villages  ehall  be 

domprised  within  the  borough;  none  of  these  lo/.  occupiers 

i<«hall  vote  for  the  county,'  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  go  to 

'agricultural  Ixiroughs  and  to  say, '  My  good  fellows,  farmers, 

liand  so  forth,  in  all  these  country  parishes  we  are  about  to 

iko  a  clear  distinction — perpetual   enmity   between   town 

id  county;  everybody  near  a  town  is  to  be  shut  into  that 

iwn;  you  must  lie  shut  out  of  the  borough,  and  into  the 

iinty.' 

I  will  tell  the  House  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  proposal 

one  or  two  cases.   Tliere  are  at  this  moment,  within  the  limits 

boroughs,  farms  the  rental  of  which  exceeds  2,500,000^., 

id  yet  these  are  called  boroughs.     We  wll  take  the  borough 

resented  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.     He  will 

speak  in  this  debate,  and  can  correct  me  if  I  am  Tvrong.     In 

Droitwich   there    is   an    assessment  to  the    income-tax    under 

Schedule  A  of  land  and  buildings  to  the  amount  of  56,000^. 

»-year,  of  which  39,600/.  is  an  assessment  of  land  and  farms. 

Iliere  are  four  town  parishes  and  twelve  rural  parishes.     The 

town   parishes  contain   one   hundred  and   sixty  electors,  the 

two  hundred  and  thirty-two  electors.     In  point  of  fact, 

lerefore,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  represent  a  town 

all.     No,   the  largo  majority  of  his  supporters  and  con- 

itnente  are  farmers  and  persons  as   much  connected  with 

\  affairs  as  if  they  were  in  the  centre  of  the  county  and 
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milos  away  from  any  towns  or  villages.  I  say,  if  this  line  \b 
to  be  drawn,  it  must  be  drawn  in  all  cases.  Take  the  ease  of 
the  borough  of  Petersfield,  which  is  also  represented  by  an 
hon.  Baronet  on  the  Treasury  bench.  In  that  town  the  case 
is  fitill  more  {j;laring.  There  is  31,000/.  assessed  in  land  and 
buildings  in  the  borough,  but  of  that,  24,000/.,  or  more  than 
four-fifths,  is  in  respect  of  land  and  buildings  in  agricultural 
parishes.  I  am  not  now  complaining  of  those  parishes  being 
added  to  the  town ;  but  the  Government  has  no  right  to  propose, 
and  Parliament  will  never  pass,  a  Bill  the  only  object  of  which 
will  be  to  shut  as  many  as  possible  in  the  borough  in  the  one 
case,  but  not  to  interfere  in  the  other,  and  thua  to  diminish 
that  great  variety  of  suffragea  and  of  interests  which  it  is 
desirable  that  every  Member  in  iJiis  House  shall  represent. 

The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  said  with 
regard  to  the  great  measure  of  disfrancbiKcment,  that  it  was 
a  mistake,  and  that  he  was  sorry  the  clause  was  not  originally 
introduced  into  the  Bill  which  was  afterwards  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  by  his  bon.  Friend.  Again,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  when  he  was  charged  with  the  lanlty 
character  of  the  clause  extending  the  10/.  franchise  to  counties, 
made  rather  a  staggering  admission  that  this  was  also  in  the 
nature  of  n  mistake,  and  if  it  was  wrong,  that  we  could 
likewise  go  into  the  question  in  Committee.  But  I  find 
everything  that  has  been  done  has  one  direction,  and  one  only. 
I  cannot  understand  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excho([uer,  when 
speaking  of  the  painful  anriety  with  which  this  Bill  has 
been  brought  forward,  he  has  not,  in  all  that  anxiety  and 
deliberation,  discovered  that  be  was  going  to  disfi-anchise 
50,000  of  the  best  electors  of  the  kingdom. 

Now,  what  is   the   main   object  of  this   measure?     It   is 

.  jxidently    to    make    the    representation    of   the    counties,   if 

■ible,  more   exclusively  territorial  than   it  is  at  present. 

't  the  House  to  consider  whether  that  is  a  desirable  object 

Ibr  us  to  attempt?     Ask   Lord   Lyndhuret — long  a  leading 
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t  statesman,  avtin^^  with  gentlemen  opposite;  ask  Lord  Aberdeen. 
>  Sir  Robert  Pet-I  ib  not  htre,  and  you  cannot  ask  bim ;  but  you 
i  can  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  tor  CarliRle, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
oould  add  his  impressive  testimony,  whether  it  has  not  always 
been  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  Cabinet  sitting  on  that  side 
of  tbe  House — I  mean  with  Gentlemen  opposite,  for  many 
years,  far  longer  than  I  liavo  been  a  politician — tliat  they 
were  supported  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  Gentlemen 
representing  the  counties,  and  elected  very  much  in  theway 
described  by  Lord  Derby,  and,  being  supported  by  that  party, 
whether  they  have  not  found  it  utterly  impossible,  without 
doing  that  which  was  very  unpleasant,  or  without  ruining 
themselves,  which  is  unpleasant  to  a  Government,  to  propose 
or  earry  any  of  those  measures  which  were  made  necessary 
by  the  opinions  and  demands  of  the  country. 

Po  not  let  Gentlemen  opjwsite  suppose  that  I  am  finding 
fault  individually  with  any  one  of  tliem  in  tliis  n]att<?r.  From 
1843  to  1846,  what  was  the  difiioulty  which  tlie  Government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  constantly  found  in  its  way  7  Of  that, 
I  dare  say,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
could  give  us  a  graphic  and  instructive  description.  What 
became  of  that  Government  of  1846?  There  whs  a  disruption 
which  resulted  in  years  of  anarehv  in  this  House.  But  go 
back  to  the  experience  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
185a.  The  then  Government  was  broken  up  by  a  majority 
of  nineteen  votes  in  this  House  after  a  general  election, 
because  it  was  neccissarv,  in  order  (o  satisfy  the  expectatiouB 
and  demands  of  that  same  party  sitting  behind  them,  to  pro- 
pose a  Bill  with  regard  to  the  malt-tax.  for  which,  on  the 
whdle,  the  country  certainly  made  no  demand,  and  to  which 
the  House  was  not  willing  to  consent.  I  was  then  very  sorry 
for  Lord  Derby,  and  I  never,  except  once,  gave  a  vote  which 
I  more  regretted  to  have  to  record  than  on  that  oceasion  ; 
hut  the  Goveiument  coidd  not  alter  or  withdraw  tlieir  propo- 
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sil.ion,  because  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Gentlemen  beliind 
tbcm  thought  it  necessary  that  such  a  measure  should  pass, 
and  now  we  find  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Gume 
positioD. 

Does  any  man  believe  that  this  is  the  sort  of  Bill  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thinks  I>e8t  for  the  countiy? 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  a  man  with  his  intellect,  and  who 
understands  all  the  bearings  of  this  question,  approves  of — I 
will  not  say  the  '  deplorable  rubbish,'  hut  the  grievous  and  fetal 
mistakes  to  be  found  in  the  clauses  of  this  Bill  ?  He  knows 
that  this  Bill  in  its  present  shape  is  a  Bill  framed  t^i  satisfy 
the  prejudices,  the  scruples,  the  convictions,  if  you  like,  and 
the  fears  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  country  Gentlemen  who 
ait  behind  him.  I  should  think  it  a  great  misfortune  to  have 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Gentlemen  here,  representing  only  iron- 
works, or  only  ships,  or  only  the  cotton  and  woollen  lactories 
of  Lancashire  and  YorkBhirc.  I  believe  it  is  almoet  essential 
to  &  good  Member  of  this  House,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
external  circumstances,  that  he  should  have  among  his  con- 
stituents a  variety  of  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  call  '  interests,'  persons  of  various  classes,  occupations, 
and  opinions.  I  think  they  keep  him  better  to  his  duty, 
modify  his  opinions,  and  make  him  a  more  valuable  Member 
of  the  House  than  he  is  likely  to  be  if  he  represented  only 
some  special  interest. 

I  must  say  one  word  about  that  charming  part  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  has 
spoken  in  such  afFectionat*  terms.  I  mean  the  small  borouglis. 
They  are  the  jewels  of  our  representative  system.  Putting 
the  case  in  the  smallest  number  of  words,  you  say  that 
they  send  men  into  Parliament  who  cannot  get  in  anywhere 
else-  In  one  of  them  a  boy  was  put  in  at  nineteen.  That 
is  considered  a  great  argument  for  perpetuating  such  a 
eyst«m.  These  boroughs  form,  in  point  of  fact,  a  refuge 
for  the  politically  destitute ;  and  all   that  I  have  heard  in 
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their  favour  is  that  the  persons  who  find  shelter  in  them 
are  what  would  be  L-alled  'deserving  objects.'  Now,  the 
right  hon.  Genttemon,  I  dare  eay,  reads  the  papers  as  well 
and  aa  studiously  as  I  do ;  and  he  will  perhaps  rocolteet 
a  case  or  two  which  I  will  state  to  the  House.  Tliere  was  an 
election  at  Harwich  the  other  day.  It  is  not  long  since  tliere 
was  an  election  there,  and  1  rememt>er  a  statement  maile  at  the 
time.  It  was  gaid  that  Mr,  Bagehaw — not  now  a  Member  of 
this  House — had  discharged  a  drunken  gardener.  There  were 
two  free-traders  who  had  carried  out  their  principles  further 
than  the  law  eanctioned,  and  were  imprisoned  for  smuggling. 
A  respectable  parson  of  the  parish,  who  had  not  been  out  of 
his  room  for  two  years,  was  brought  down  (by  the  aid  of 
cordials,  stimulants,  and  a  sedan-chair)  to  the  poll,  and  those 
four  individuals  influenced  the  result  of  the  election.  Now, 
go  to  another  borough.  I  recollect  an  election  for  the  borough 
of  CarUiw.  There  were  two  troops  of  dragoons,  two  eom]ianice 
of  infantry,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  police;  the  whole  of 
this  foree  having,  during  the  period  of  the  election,  been 
engaged  in  keeping  the  peace  in  a  town  which  comprised  only 
two  hundred  electors.  Now.  notwithstanding  the  picture 
which  I  have  drawn  of  these  small  boroughs,  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  saying  that  virtuous  elections  do  not  take  place 
I  in  some  of  this  class,  and  that  they  do  not  still  retain  some 
I  remnant  of  freedom.  But  if  there  Iw?  any  virtue  or  freedom 
\  left  in  them,  tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
I  Exchequer,  not  content  with  corrupting  and  maltreating  them 
in  every  way,  defaces  the  fair  form  of  your  county  repre- 
•entation,  and  lays  his  sacrilegious  hands  upon  those  very 
[  Bpot«  about  which  everybody  but  myself  just  now  speaks  in 
I  Buch  very  high  terms. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  House  an  instance  of  the  justice  of 
[  what  I  state.  There  has  been  an  election  at  Banbury.  It  is 
I  bat  the  other  day  tlmt  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  represente 
I  that  place  look  his  seat  in  this  House,     Banbury  is  a  borough 
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which  I  do  not  propose  to  dtB&HDohise,  but  it  is  one  which 
everybody  who  knows  its  size  mugt  admit  to  be  poeecssed 
of  singular  independence  of  action  in  political  affairs.  I 
believe  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  at  prt-sent  represents  it  will 
admit  that  to  be  the  tact.  Now,  jugt  imagine  what  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  lead  to  in  the  case  of  Banbury.  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  the  people  of  that  borough  making  speeches,  can- 
vassing, esptaining  their  political  views,  and  resolving  upon 
the  proper  fulfUment  of  their  political  duties.  Well,  all  this  is 
taking  place,  but  at  the  critical  moment  you  may  sw  a  man — 
for  aught  I  know  he  may  be  the  concocter  of  this  Bill — for  it 
appears  to  me  to  he  not  so  much  the  Bill  of  a  stateBmau  as 
of  some  party  electioneering  agent — you  may  see,  I  repeat,  a 
man  of  this  description,  emerging  ailer  tlark  from  the  Carlton 
Club,  proceeding  to  a  pillar  letter-box  which  stands  quite  near 
it  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  dropping  into  it — 
unless,  indeed,  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  gu  a£  far  as 
Cliaring  Cross  for  the  purpose  of  registering  them- — some  ten 
or  twenty  letters  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
while  the  unfortunate  people  of  Banbury  are  labouring  under 
the  delusion  that  they  are  carrying  on  a  great  constitutional 
contest  Unhappy  men,  they  little  know  that  the  resistless 
locomotive  engine  has  been  set  to  work ;  that  it  is  rushing 
down  through  county  after  county ;  and  that  they  will  awake 
the  next  morning  only  to  find  out  that,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  leathern  ba^,  which  has  just  been  deposited  at  the 
post-office,  somebody  is  returned  as  their  representative  who 
has  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  their  interests. 

But  this  is  no  new  thing.  If  anybody  will  turn  to  the 
report  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners  in  1834, 
he  will  there  find  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Austin  in  reference 
to  the  borough  of  Carmarthen ;  in  which  he  gives  the  nimiber 
of  resident  and  non-resident  freeholders  not  of  the  value  of 
40*.,  but  of  4/.,  and,  in  addition,  the  number  of  10/.  occupiers. 
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The  numljer  of  btir^resses  in  the  borough  he  sets  dowu  at  64(5 ; 
resilient  in  the  borough,  178;  outside  the  borough,  but  still 
within  the  county,  aj7  ;  in  the  county  oi'  Pembroke,  108  ;  in 
Glamorgan,  31  ;  in  Cardigan,  25;  in  Brecon,  12;  and  out- 
side the  limite  of  South  Wales  altogether,  35  :  bo  that,  while 
the  number  of  resident  was  178,  the  number  of  non-resident 
electors  wa«  468.  Mr.  Austin  then  gives  a  list  of  voters  at 
a  contest  which  had  tajien  place  lor  the  election  of  slierifis, 
when  131  votes  were  recorded  in  favour  of  the  corporation 
candidates,  against  them  51;  thus  giving  a  majority  in  their 
favour  of  So,  of  which  majoi-ity  75  were  non-resideut  electors. 
The  commissioner  then  goes  on  to  say,  '  In  effect,  therefore, 
the  constant  majority  is  a  majority  of  non-residents,  who, 
with  rare  exceptions,  are  supporters  of  the  corporation  party,' 
Now,  let  me  ask  if  this  system  prevailed  in  the  (lase  of  a  4/., 
is  it  not  likely  to  prevail  in  the  case  of  a  it.  freehold  ?  It  must 
ftlso  be  observed  that  iu  the  former  instance  the  votes  could 
not  be  reiMrded  by  letter.  The  voter  hud  to  appear  in  jwrson 
at  the  place  of  election ;  but  if  this  system  of  voting-papers 
be  adopted  in  addition  to  no n -residence,  I  know  no  limit  what- 
ever to  the  amount  of  corruption  which  it  may  occasion.  You 
cannot  therefore,  in  my  ojiinion,  too  strongly  express  your  sense 
of  the  entire  extinction  of  freedom  which  this  scheme  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  in  all  the  small  boroughs  of  the  country. 

There  is  also  another  point  which  a  large  portion  of  our 
fellow -countrymen  regard  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to 
which  I  may  be  permitted  briefly  to  refer.  I  allude  to  the 
borough  franchise.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  effect 
of  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands  will  be  to  render  counties  more 
exclusive,  and  to  hand  over  the  small  boroughs  to  rottenness 
and  complete  dependence;  for  the  only  independence  they 
could  possess  must  rest  upon  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  non- 
resident electors.  1  am  not  going  to  discuss  this  question  in 
any  different  tone  from  that  which  has  hithort«  marked  this 
debate;  but  I  would  ask  the  House  whence  comes  it  that  we 
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are  here  to  niglit  discussing  the  question  of  Reform  at  all  ? 
Tliere  are  plenty  of  other  things  for  us  to  do.  Why,  then,  is 
this  question  thrust  upon  ua  by  Minister  after  Minister? 
Some  persons  say  tljat  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
is  entirely  in  fault.  Hon.  Gentlemen  may  say  whatever  they 
like,  but  such  an  assertion  as  that  goes  but  a  very  little  way 
indeed.  The  noble  Lord  has  no  p&rticiilar  desire,  any  more 
than  I  have,  to  distorb  the  great  qiiestion.  Its  settlement, 
however,  has  become  a  necessity,  and  will  continuu  to  be  a 
necessity  to  the  existence  of  every  Government  until  it  is  set 
at  rest  in  a  manner  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  country. 
[Cheers.]  Do  hon.  Gentlemen  by  their  cheers  mean  to  show 
us  that  they  do  not  want  Reform  ?  The  Government  have  not 
touched  this  question  simply  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  followers,  although  they  have  brought  in  this  Bill  in 
accordance  with  their  prejudices  and  their  fears.  The  farmers 
do  not  ask  you  for  Reform,  although  there  are,  no  doubt, 
some  respects  in  which  they  desire  it,  The  farm-labourer 
does  not  press  it  upon  your  attention.  No,  the  demand 
for  Reform  comes  from  all  your  towns  and  cities;  nor  is 
the  cry  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  unenfranchised  alone, 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  great  majority  of  the  electors 
themselves. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  asserted — ^as  several 
hon.  Members  have  asserted  in  this  House — that  tlie  electors 
of  this  country  do  not  care  for  Reform,  [•  Hear,  hear.'] 
Those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  cry  '  Hear,  hear,'  do  not  know 
quite  so  much  as  I  do  about  the  sentiments  of  people  residing 
in  towns.  When  the  electoral  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  corrupt  corporations  the  case  may  have  been  otherwise,  for 
they  turned  their  electoral  privileges  into  a  means  of  annual 
profit,  and  did  not  tike  to  share  them  with  their  fellow-towns- 
men. But  I  never  heard  it  made  a  charge  against  the 
electors  in  boroughs,  at  the  present  day,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  retain  the  franchise  for  fear  of  admitting  others  ol' 
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\  their   fellow-eountrymeii  to  be  sharers,  or   rivals,  or  partiei- 
pators  with  them  in  the  iulvantages  which  it  comprises.     The 
k  Government)  it  seems,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any 
\  change  in  the  borough  franchise.     We  all  know  that  the  line 
which  was  drawn  in  1 8^2  nas  drawn  in  direct  and  almost  alj»>- 
[  Iiite  exclusion  of  all  that  class  of  persons  who  live  by  wages. 
Has  it  been  a  source  of  sattslaction  to  them  ?     Have  there  not, 
upon  the  contrary,  been  couBtant  protests  against  it  ?    Have  we 
\  not  seen  and  heard — when  there  was  great  depression  in  trade, 
I  And  a  great  scarcity  of  food,  which  no\*',  happily,  is  not  the 
'   case — these  constant  protests  aggravated  into  something  like 
incipient  insurrection  ?     That  such  has  been  the  ease  is  not  to 
be  denied.     Well,  and  what  is  that  you  now  do  ?     Twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  and 
I    after  a  whole  generation  hue  passed  away,  yon  projK)8e  to  con- 
tinue, it  may  be  for  twenty-seven  years  longer,  that  exclusion 
I  against  which  the  great  body  of  the  unenfranchised  population 
I  cf  the  country  have  been  lifting  up  their  voices  ever  since 
f  183a. 

What  is  it  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  say  to  us  in  intro- 
ducing this  measure  ?     What  will    this  House  in  effect  say 
if  it  passes  it   into  a  law  in   its  present  shape  ?     You  pro- 
[  claim,  in  a  voice  which  will  reach  the  furthest  comer  of  the 
land,  that  will  enter  not  only  into  the  ear  but  into  the  heart 
I  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  home  of  the  class  of  wliich  I 
I  am  speaking  in  England — that  we  have  something  in  our 
l^slature  which  they  cannot  comprehend  and  must  not  inter- 
I  meddle  with.     You  will  in  effect  say  to  them,  '  We  do  not 
I  trust  you,  you  are  as  ignorant,  as  dangerous,  as  little  to  be 
L  relied  upon  now  as  you  were  twenty-seven  years  ago.'     And 
I  what  will  be  the  result  ?     They  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
f  that  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which  you  now  act  you  will 
*  act  for  tlie  next  twenty-seven  years,  using  precisely  the  same 
argumente  and  pursuing  the  same  course. 

And  now  let  me  pause  for  one  moment  to  ask  what  sort  of 
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a  generation  that  has  been  which  is  just  passings  or  has  passed^ 
away  ?  My  answer  is,  such  a  one  as  was  never  known  before. 
You  have  had  under  its  auspices  a  longer  period  of  peace  than 
you  ever  previously  enjoyed.  The  humbler  classes  have  had  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  than 
at  a  preceding  period.  They  have  improved  at  a  rate  of  which 
your  grandfathers  scarcely  dared  to  dream.  You  have  a  free 
press — though  there  may  be  something  still  to  be  done  in 
order  that  it  may  become  completely  unfettered — a  subject  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  be  good  enough  to  turn  his  attention  when  he 
gets  out  of  the  little  difficulty  in  which  he  is  now  placed. 
You  have  not  only  the  ordinary  number  of  public  journals, 
but  you  have  300  newspapers  published  at  the  price  of  id., 
circulating  all  over  the  country.  All  this  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  yet  you  propose  to  exclude  the  members  of  that 
class  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  much  of  your  prosperity — 
with  the  exception  of  the  trifling  numbers  whom  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  small  mercy,  proposes  to  admit 
under  the  savings-bank  clause — from  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise. 

I  saw  a  statement  the  ottier  day,  to  the  effect  that  the 
operation  of  such  a  clause  applied  to  Scotland  would  be  to 
give  Edinburgh  about  300,  and  all  Scotland  not  more  than 
600  additional  voters.  The  borough  electors  are  50,000,  and 
this  extraordinary  extension  of  the  franchise  will  admit  %\ 
per  cent,  increase,  and  that  is  all  the  small  dole  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  friends  offer  to  the  great 
body  of  the  working  classes  of  that  country.  Scotland  is  a 
frugal  country;  its  people  are  industrious  and  saving  to  a 
degree  which  is  hardly  comprehended  here,  and  yet  this  boon 
will  only  enfranchise  some  1,200  persons  there.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  this  is  not  a  Bill  of  Reform  at  all.  It  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  that  which,  in  electioneering  phrase,  is  con- 
sidered a  complete  case  of  personation.     It  is  not  the  genius 
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of  Liberty  that  cnmes  before  us  in  tlie  stiape  of  this  Bill,  but 
it  is  Bomethitig'  which  the  people  of  this  country  had  hoped 
they  had  seen  and  heanl  of  for  the  last  time  in  onr  hiBtory. 
I  think  if  it  were  to  pass,  that  it  would  be  held  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  com- 
plete delusion,  disappointing  every  class,  and  tending  to  create 
discontent,  which  this  House  would  have  ^reat  difficulty 
herealW  in  allaying. 

There  is  one  point  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  the 
rigbt  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  and  others,  in  which  I  do 
not  feel  the  same  extraordinary  interest  which  some  Members 
appear  to  feel,  and  that  is  as  to  the  uniformity  of  franchise,  ' 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary — I  do  not  say  that  there  is 
any  advantage  in  it — but  I  do  not  see  the  great  disadvantages 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  It  has  been  represented  to 
me  as  a  very  democratic  proceeding.  I  am  not  myself  very 
democratic — therefore  I  can  assure  the  House  the  scheme  has 
not  on  that  account  any  charms  for  me.  f  tliink  it  would 
have  been  just  a«  well  not  to  have  had  this  unitbrmity ;  but 
I  do  not  see  aay  harm  there  is  in  it.  Tliere  is  only  one  reason 
why  wo  should  complain  of  it,  and  that  is,  that  it  would  not 
be  90  easy  again  to  move  the  whole  franchise  hereafter  as  it 
would  be  if  the  county  franchise  were  different  from  that  of 
the  boroughs.  But  I  can  assure  hon.  Members  that  if  they 
tie  the  two  together,  there  is  no  power  in  this  House  to  keep 
tlie  borough  franchise  at  lo/.,  and  unless  they  give  up  the 
idea  of  uniformity  the  county  franchiBC  must  come  down  with 
that  of  the  boroughs.  However,  that  is  a  matter  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  consider,  and  no  doubt  it  has  been 
considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

But  if  I  have  no  alarm  about  that,  there  is  one  thing  that 
I  have  some  alarm  about,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
some  Members  of  the  House  seem  disposed  to  treat  this  ques- 
tion. I  refer  particularly  to  my  hon.  Friend  near  me  (Mr. 
Honnnan),  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wilts 
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(Mr.  S.  Herbert),  and  tlie  right  hoD.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice),  who  hae  not  spoken  in  this  debate, 
but  who  wrote  a  letter  to  his  constitucnte  upon  the  subject. 
Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  an  extinordinary  instance  of 
what  I  may  call  hallucination.  He  represente  the  greatest 
number  of  working-men  to  be  found  in  any  conistitueney — 
out  of  a  population  of  40,000  there  are  6000  electors,  which 
is  a  far  larger  number  than  I  thought  of  proposing  to  the 
House.  My  right  hon.  Friend  says  there  is  no  constituency 
that  he  knows  which  equals  his  in  indeiwndenee,  in  intelli- 
gence, in  virtue.  I  cannot  admit  all  that.  I  know  something 
of  Coventry — my  father  was  Iwrn  there — but  I  never  heard 
nor  ever  observed  that  the  people  of  that  town  were  upon 
the  whole  very  superior.  I  believe  they  are  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  the  same  ckeses  in  other  manufacturing  towns. 
My  ri^t.  hon.  Friend  says  he  is  in  lavour  of  household  suf- 
frage, but  as  the  people  are  not  ready  for  that,  he  will  do 
nothing, — he  will  have  household  sutfragc  or  nothing ;  which, 
after  all,  is  very  much  like  the  suffrage  proposed  in  what 
was  called  the  '  Peo])le'B  Charter.' 

I  am  alarmed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  like  the 
Members  for  Wilts  and  Devonport,  should,  in  the  face  of 
a  hundred  meetings  held  spontaneovisly  within  the  last  month, 
delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  nobody,  beyond  the  630 
Gentlemen  in  this  House,  cares  anything  about  this  question, 
and  that  we  may  comfortably  get  rid  of  it  in  some  way  here, 
by  digging  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  tlie  House  and  burying  it, 
as  nobody  cares  about  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr.  Walpole)  has  the 
same  notion.  He  thinks  it  must  l>e  settled  this  session — 
that  it  can  Ijc — that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  settled. 
Why  ?  For  this  reason,  because  you  know  that  the  form  in 
which  you  propose  to  settle  it  will  not  be  satistactory  to  the 
people.  You  know  well — I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  confessed  it,  as  some  have — that  during  the  autumn  you 
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may  have  meetings — during  the  winU-r  you  may  have  agn- 
tation.  And,  what  would  this  country  have  been  «itliuut 
meetiDgs,  without  agitation  ?  We  boast  that  we  have  abo- 
lished our  ancient  and  barbarous  mode  of  making  extensive 
revolutions  and  changes  in  our  political  system,  l)ut  if  you 
have  done  with  war  and  bloodshed  for  these  purposes,  do 
not  imagine  that  those  changes  which  become  necessary 
from  time  to  time  can  be  accomplished  without  the  healthy 
operation,  in  some  cases  perhaps  of  a  rude,  but  still  a  re- 
freshing and  strengthening  agitation. 

Some  Gentlemen  opjiosite  seem  to  foi^t  some  things  that 
happened  fifteen  years  ago.  Then  their  organisation  was 
complete.  They  had  farmers'  meetings  everywhere.  And, 
not  content  with  farmers'  meetings,  tliey  had  an  office  iu 
Old  Bond-street,  and  a  Publication  Committee,  and  tliey  had 
every  description  of  instnimeat  tor  an  irritating  and  cxas- 
pemting  agitation  which  they  could  possibly  devise.  I  do 
not  im^ne  for  a  moment  that  this  question  can,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  House,  be  settled  satisfaetorily  to  the 
people.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  there  is  notliing  in  what 
IB  going  on  out  of  doors?  I  met  a  right  hon.  Qenlleman 
the  other  day  near  the  House,  and  he  said  to  me  as  a  groat 
secret,  '  You  know,  of  course,  tliat  nobody  does  care  about 
Reform?'  I  did  not  agree  with  him  ujKin  that  point. 
I  happen  to  have  been  to  some  of  the  largest  towns  of  this 
tx)untry,  and  I  have  seen  meetings  exceeding  in  number  and 
exceeding  in  influence,  I  believe,  almost  every  meeting  that 
was  held  by  the  Anti-Corn-law  Ijeague  during  tlie  agitatioa 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com-lawe. 

The  populations  you  are  about  to  disappoint  and  defy, — 
what  have  they  done  ?  They  have  conquered  everything  they 
have  grappled  with  hitherto.  I  do  not  speak  of  distant 
realms  conquered  under  your  banners,  but  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  all  that  tends  to  wealth  and  civilisation.  Do 
you  think  that  tliis  population  will  not  also  conquer  a  much 
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Iar|>er  share  of  their  political  righte  than  in  your  prceeot 
mood  you  appear  digposed  to  give  them  ?  Tliere  was  a  speech 
made  bv  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset,  and  I  agree  with 
those  who  have  expreeeed  regret  that  that  Gentleman  ioce 
not  speak  more  frequently ;  but,  in  that  speech  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  people  of  this 
country.'  And  he  gave  a  very  powerfiil,  and  eloquent,  and 
just  rebuke  to  a  Gentleman  who,  in  a  thoughtless  moment, 
cheered  his  observation  in  a  sDeering  manner.  I  tell  the 
House  frankly  that  they  do  not  well  understand  the  great 
populations  of  this  country,  especially  of  the  manulacturiDg 
towns. 

I  have  seen  great  mistakes  made.  I  remember,  in  1848, 
when  the  rig^t  hon.  Gentleman  above  me  (Sir  G.  Grey)  was 
Home  Secretary,  there  was  a  great  panic  on  the  loth  of 
April — or  rather  before  the  loth  of  April,  for  by  that  day 
the  panic  was  laughed  at.  And,  what  was  done  ?  I 
do  not  know  what  was  done  at  the  Bank,  but  I  am  told 
that  at  the  British  Museum  that  institution  was  actually 
garrisoned.  There  were  no  Minid  rifles  or  Armstrfjng  guns, 
perhaps,  but  there  were  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  tons  of 
paving-stones,  or  boulders,  taken  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
Museum.  Not  only  was  it  garrisoned,  but,  very  properly, 
the  commissariat  was  attended  to,  and  provisions  for  three 
days  were  laid  in.  and  I  am  told  the  stei>s  leading  to  the 
rooms  where  the  medals  and  most  precious  articles  are  kept 
were  cut  away.  The  British  Museum  was  not  assaulted, 
but  the  garrison,  I  believe,  managed  to  consume  lie  three 
days'  provisions  before  Sunday. 

Now  come  to  a  later  time  —  the  jieriod  of  the  Exhi- 
bition in  Hyde  Park  in  i8ji.  There  was  then  alive  a 
man  who  stood  pre-eminent  in  this  country,  the  Duke  of 
Wellinglon.  He  was  terrified — a  man  who  was  supposed 
never  to  have  been  alarmed,  —  he  wa«  alarmed  at  the 
people  of  his  own  country.     He  urged  upon  the  Government, 
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who  of  course  agreed  with  him,  Ui  draw  near  the  inetrupoliH 
a  large  number  of  troops  in  case  of  emergeucy.  If  half-a- 
dozen  foreigners  had  attempted  to  get  up  an  insurrection 
in  London  they  would  have  been  put  into  the  reservoirs  in 
Trafalgar  Square  by  the  people  themselves,  aud  yet  it  wae 
considered  necessary  to  bring  these  troops  near  to  London, 
to  be  ready  in  case  of  disturbance.  I  remember  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Lord  Palmerston)  once  gave 
us  an  account  of  what  some  foreigner  told  him  as  to  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
noble  Lord  knows  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  he  said,  'All  this  order  is  the  result  of  a  sense  among 
the  people  that  they  have  a  Government  which,  upon  the 
whole,  dfjes  not  intend  to  oppress  them ;  that  they  are  a 
people  good  in  themselves,  intelligent,  and  orderly,  and  that 
a  policeman  among  them  is  an  authority  of  hi^  dignity, 
whom  they  at  once  obey,'  The  remark  is  creditable  to  the 
noble  Lord's  good  taste,  and  is  perfectly  just  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  why  they  are  so  afraid  of 
the  people  ?  The  manufacturing,  the  employing  class,  does  not 
fear  them.  At  the  Bradford  meeting  there  were  present  when 
I  moved  the  resolution,  Mr.  Titus  Salt  and  Mr.  Crossley, 
the  brother  of  the  Member  for  Halifiu.  Those  Gentlemen 
conduct  vast  manufacturing  and  commercial  undertakings. 
There  are  no  men  more  prosperous,  and  none  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  people.  Those  two  Gentlemen  agreed  cordially 
with  every  proposition  I  made  as  to  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  The  meetings  at  Rochdale,  Bury,  Blackburn,  and 
Bolton  were  attended  by  Gentlemen  almost  equally  eminent ;  at 
the  meeting  at  Bolton  there  were  four  Gentlemen  who  employ 
not  less  than  6,oco  or  7,000  people,  and  who  own  property 
of  not  less  than  a  million  sterling;  one  of  those  Gentlemen 
thought  my  proposal  as  to  the  suffrage  was  not  sufficiently 
extensive.     Why  is  it  they  do  not  regard  the  people  with 
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the  same  fears  that  you  do  t  They  muet  know  what  they  are 
about ;  they  know  that  any  convulsion  or  dJBturbimce  in 
society  would  touch  them  first.  Your  landed  estates  are 
much  more  permanent  as  property  than  our  manufactories. 
Any  disturbance  or  violent  action  of  a  democratic  nature 
would  be  more  dangerous  to  us  tlian  to  you.  Yet  a  large 
proportion  of  the  employers  of  labour  favour  a  large  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  and  believe  it  would  prove  for  the  safety 
of  their  property;  for  the  working-men,  in  thinking  over 
this  question,  feel  they  are  distrusted,  that  they  are  marked 
OS  inferiors,  that  they  are  a  sort  of  pariahs.  In  that  position, 
should  there  be  an  opportunity,  great  discontent  and  tur- 
bulence might  arise ;  but  if  you  give  them  a  vote  they  will 
have  more  self-respect,  more  elevation  of  mind. 

I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  lettiT  I  have  received  from 
a  working-man — I  Iwlieve  a  stonemason — on  the  question 
whether  or  not  working-men  have  any  interest  in  the  country. 
He  says : — 

'But  «onie  »ay  thnt  we,  nji  wi  irking -men,  Imve  no  atnlcc  nnd  no  interest  in 
the  coDDtry.  1  huillj  know  what  U  meant  bj  tLeae  SMortions ;  but  if  tn 
■nftket  BaorifieeH  for  the  good  of  our  cuuntt7  be  an;  pmor  of  an  interaat.  I 
beliuvc  tbe  working  clwuea  mn  clenrly  iihow  greater  ucrifioea,  nnd  &irly 
olaiin  to  liave  greater  atske  and  interest  Iwth  in  the  country  nnd  in  good 
gOTernmenl.  I  had  three  uncles  who  all  ]o«t  their  lires  fighting  for  thpir 
cnonttj  ;  I  had  three  brothera,  two  of  wh<im  served  under  Lord  Wellington 
throughout  the  Peninsular  ciunpmga  ;  and  my  third  nud  youngest  brotiier  lost 
his  life  in  the  Indian  war,  and  now  lies  buried  at  Kumaul.  T  had  two 
nepbewn,  one  of  whom  died  of  the  cholera  at  Varna,  and  the  other,  after 
serving  throughout  the  Crimean  war,  was  raised  &-um  the  ranks,  and  is  now  a 
lioutvimot.  No  doubt  but  very  many  working-meu  coutd  tuU  of  even  greater 
■ncrillces  and  similar  tales  of  their  families,  uioept  the  last.  To  these  stale- 
•ments  I  would  only  add.  that  if  tbe  working  claasoa  have  no  stake  and  no 
interest  in  their  country,  tbej  must  be  wonderful  lovers  of  tbeir  country  for 


There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  will  allude;  it 
was  touched  upon  by  the  Solicitor-General  when  he  referred 
to  the  state  of  Europe ;  he  warned  the  House  to  beware  what 
it  was  about  to  do  in  regard  to  this  question.     I  draw  quite 
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8  different  lesson,  a  different  conclusion,  from  what  he  said 
of  the  state  of  Europe.  In  1830  there  was  also  a  state  of 
Europe  and  especially  of  Prance  that  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
it  had  great  effect  on  the  legislation  of  this  House,  in  the 
course  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  on  the  question  of  Reform. 
In  1848  the  state  of  Europe  was  a^in  unsatisfactory,  and 
was  it  not  a  subject  of  congratulation  tliat  two  years  Irefore 
the  Com-lawg  had  been  abolished,  and  one  great  cause 
of  discontent  removed?  I  assure  you  that  resistance  is  not 
always  Conservative.  I  profess  to  be,  in  intention,  as  Con- 
servative as  you, — I  believe,  infinitely  more  so,  if  you  look 
forward  twenty  or  thirty  years  into  the  future.  Was  not 
Free-trade  Conservative  ?  And  yet  you  resisted  it  to  the 
last.  I  recollect  occasions  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer told  us  of  the  cruelty  practised  on  the  ruined  and  betrayed 
agriculturist.     I  recollect  he  addri'ssed  us  on  the  condition  of 

,  the  farm  labourer  two  or  three  years  afterwards;  and  since 
that  time  his  condition  has  been  improving  rapidly.  la  not 
prosperity  Conservative?  Is  not  peace  Conservative?  Any 
energies  I  possess  I  have  devoted  to  their  advance;  I  have 
endeavoiired  to  stand  on  the  rules  of  Political  Economy,  and 
to  be  guided  by  the  higher  rules  of  true  Morality;  and  when 
advocating  a  measure  of  Reform  larger  than  some  are  pre- 
pared to  grant,  I  appear  in  that  character,  for  I  believe  a  suh- 
Btantial  measure  of  Reform  would  elevate  and  strengthen 
the  character  of  our  population ;  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
beautiful  prayer  read  here  everj'  day,  it  would  tend  '  to  knit 
together  the  hearts  of  all  persons  and  estates  within  this 
realm.'  I  believe  it  would  add  to  the  authority  of  the 
decisions  of  Parliament;  and  I  feel  satisfied  it  would  confer 

t  a  lustre,  which  time  could  never  dim,  on  that  benignant  reign 
under  which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live. 
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[Tbia  ipeecb  Hna  Bpokon  in  the  Town  Hail  of  ninumglmiu  nt  a  m 
Kcoording  ta  annual  auBtom,  the  Members  for  Birminghniu  met 
tneata  to  disoun  the  political  queslionB  of  the  day.] 


When  my  honourable  Colleagate  and  myseif  had  the  pleasure 
last  year  of  meeting  you  in  this  hall,  there  was  one  subject 
which  was  prcEsing  upon  the  minds  of  oil  of  us,  and  causing 
OB  great  disquietude.  We  were  encompassed  hy  rumours  of 
war.  A  small  Stat«  in  the  North  of  Europe  was  surrounded 
by  difficulties — mainly,  I  am  afraid,  of  its  own  creation — and 
it  wafi  assailed  with  what,  in  this  country,  we  thought  almost 
a  savage  vindictivenees  by  a  powerful  people  comprising  one 
vast  empire  and  several  kingdoms.  We  were  not  disposed  to 
go  into  the  contest,  and  to  mingle  in  that  war;  and  you  will 
recollect  that  my  honourable  Colleague  spoke  in  the  most 
emphatic  language  against  the  idea  that  we  should  enter  into 
a  war — first,  with  Germany,  and  perhaps,  afterwards,  with 
some  other  States  of  Europe,  on  behalf  of  Denmark.  And, 
following  him,  I  used  these  words — speaking  now  from  my 
recollection  of  them — I  said  that  any  Government  in  England 
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that  plnnged  as  into  war  for  the  sake  of  Denmark  woaU 
desenre  not  onlv  the  oondemnation  bat  the  execration  of  the 
people. 

Bat  still,  althoagh  we  took  so  decided  a  view,  we  cannot 
conceal  from  onrselTcs  that  there  was  a  certain  restlessness  in 
the  pablic  mind;  it  was  observed  that  those  newspapers  in 
London   particnlarly  which   are  sapposed   to   represent    the 
Government,  were  strongly  arging  the  coantry  to  war,  and 
the  papers  which  are  sapposed  to  represent  the  Opposition 
were  arging  the  GoYernment  to  the  same  coarse,  no  doabt 
with  the  kindly  intention  of  embarrassing  and  destroWng  the 
Ministry.     But   we   had   to  recollect   that   at  the   head   of 
the  Government,  as  it  exists,  are  two  very  ancient  states- 
men—  the   Prime   Minister  and   the   head   of  the   Foreign 
OflBce;  and,  remembering  that  but  ten  years  ago  they  were 
the  Ministers  mainly  responsible  for  the  war  with  Russia,  we 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  danger  which  impended  over  us 
was  not  wholly  imaginary.     How  we  escaped  the  \i*ar  people 
seem  hardly  to  know.     Some  say  that  the  Queen  was  very 
much   opposed  to  a  war  with  Germany — as  doubtless  she 
would    Ije   opposed   to   any   war   which   she   believed   could 
possibly  l>e  avoided — and,  if  we  owe  our  chances  of  peace  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Queen^  for  my  part,  I  say  with  gladness 
that  I  am  grateful  to  the  Queen.     Some  say  that  we  owe 
peace  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Cabinet,  led  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war.     If  that  be 
true,  I  tender  my  thanks  to  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet.    And 
some  say  that  the  unusual  speculative  monetary  eng^agemcnts 
and  investments  of  last  year  made  all  the  moneyed  interests 
of  the  country  look  on  the  prospect  of  war  as   something 
absolutely  appalling  and  ruinous.     If  that  be  so,  I  tender  my 
thanks  to  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  country. 

But,  during  the  session,  this  question  was  incessantly 
(liHCUssed,  and  the  Government  exhibited  its  usual  feebleness, 
and  the  Opposition  its  usual  folly.     Nobody  could  get  the 
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Government  to  say  whether  it  was  for  peace  or  war.  If  a 
([uestion  was  asked  alx>ut  the  etation,  or  raovemente,  or 
destination  of  the  fleet,  a?i  aiiswer  was  given  which  might  he 
read  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  if  the  Opposition  was  not  in 
favour  of  war — as  fhey  aftcrwanlB  declared  tliey  were  not — 
they  showed  it  by  an  incessant  attempt  to  drive  the  Govern- 
ment to  some  act  which  should  make  hostilities  inevitable. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  if  you  are  readers  of  the 
debates  in  Parliament — and  I  hope  you  do  not  wholly  neglect 
them — ^you  would  see  that  there  was  a  very  long,  and  what 
was  catted  a  great  debate,  and  then  the  feebleness  of  the 
Government  and  the  folly  of  the  Opposition  were  manifest, 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  House  had  to  malce  some  ridiculous 
recantations  of  all  the  policy  tttat  in  past  times  they  have 
appeared  to  advocate.  There  were  remarkable  speeches  on  the 
Opposition  side,  one  made  by  General  Peel,  another  made  by 
Lord  Stanley ;  and  there  was  a  speech  of  remarkable  aliility, 
and  in  every  way  admirable,  made  by  Mr.  Hardy,  the  Memlwr 
for  Leominster.  Now,  I  am  not  charging  General  Peel, 
or  Lord  Stanley,  or  Mr.  Hardy  with  recanting  as  far  as 
regards  their  individual  opinions;  but  speaking — if  they  did 
■peak — on  behalf  of  their  party,  I  say  that  their  speeches 
I  contained  a  general  and  wholesale  repudiation  of  tbo  whole 
foreign  policy  of  this  country,  as  regards  the  continent  of 
I  Europe,  from  the  time  of  William  III  to  the  reign  of 
'  Victoria. 

They  did  not  say,  perhaps,  as  I  once  said  in  this  hall — and 
nme  men  criticised  what  I  had  said  with  a  severity  that 
I  would  have  been  perfectly  just  if  what  I  had  said  had  been 
Lontrue — they  did  not  say,  as  I  had  said,  that  the  foreign 
[  policy  of  this  country  for  the  last  1 70  years  has  been  a  system 
[  of  gigantic  out-door  relief  to  the  English  aristocracy,  but  they 
[  admitted  this — and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it,  if  they  will,  in 
place  of  my  statement — that  it  had  Iieen  a  cause  of  enormous 
iJmrdettB  and  sacrificee  to  tlie   people  of   England.      I  could 
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not  help,  during  these  dtscitsBions — in  which  I  took  no  part, 
for  this  reason,  that,  finding  it  my  datj  to  vote  against 
the  Opposition,  I  liardly  trusted  myeelf  to  nmke  tiie  speech 
which,  if  I  had  neen  to  address  the  House,  I  must  have  made 
against  the  policy  and  the  oondiict  of  the  Government.  I 
tJiought  of  the  position  of  those  ancient  statesmen  to  whom 
I  have  referred.  Now,  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  Lord  Palmerston  or  of  Lord  Russell,  but  I 
am  speaking  to  my  fellow-countrj'men  on  a  question  of  the 
most  stupendous  importance  to  their  present  and  fiiture 
interests.  I  say  that  these  two  statesmen  have  in  past  times 
held  or  professed  opinions  which  I  think  altogether  unsoond, 
and  pernicious  to  the  nation. 

Going  back  to  the  time  just  before  the  Russian  war — to  the 
year  1 853 — I  will  give  yon  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by 
Lord  Russell  at  the  town  of  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
duty  of  England  with  regard  to  its  foreign  relations,  and  I 
will  show  you  what  a  change  has  taken  place  &om  that  day  to 
this.  Bear  in  mind  this  was  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Russian  war,  and  when  that  question  was  being  discussed, 
and  when  that  horrid  shape  of  carnage  was  appearing  above 
the  horizon,  and  every  thoughtful  man  looked  at  it  with 
dread.  Lord  Russell  said  this  to  the  Baillics  and  other 
sensible  inhabitants  of  Greenock.      He  said  : — 

'  It  ia  likewise  to  l>e  conniitBred — and  1  trust  we  sliall  none  of  ue  fnrget  it^ 
tlist  thii  cnuntr;  holds  un  importfknt  fxuutioD  ainoti|t  tlie  tiutioiiB  of  the  world  : 
that  not  onco,  but  many  UmM,  aho  hns  bIocmI  forward  to  resi"t  op|)n«<ion.  to 
nuiintain  the  independence  of  weaker  nations,  and  to  pre^ene  to  the  gt'Doml 
flunil;  of  nations  that  free<inm,  that  power  of  goveming  themgelTeB.  of  which 
other*  have  sought  to  deprive  them.  I  trust  that  cbnraoter  will  n>it  be  for- 
gotten,  will  Dot  be  abandoned  hj  a  people  which  in  now  stronger  in  means, 
which  is  more  ]iupulou«,  and  more  woaJthy,  than  it  ever  biu  been  at  unj 
former  period,  This  then,  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  not  a  period  to  abandon 
any  of  those  duties  towards  the  world,  towards  tbe  whole  of  mankind,  which 
Great  Britain  has  hitherto  perfunneil.' 

Now  you  see  what  Lord  John  Russell  at  that  day  pro- 
posed for  UB  to  do.     You,  hard-working  men — and  every  man 
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who  receives  his  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week,  be  bis  laiwur 
what  it  may— were  here  pledged  by  Lord  John  Buasell  not 
to  abandon  any  of  those  duties  towards  the  world,  towards 
tlie  whole  of  mankind,  which  Great  Britain  has  hitherto 
performed.  We  were  to  defend  all  weaker  nations,  and  to 
take  care  that  nobody  was  molested  in  any  part  of  the 
^be. 

I  read  this  passage  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  sort 
of  thing  which,  only  twelve  years  ago,  was  spoken  liy 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  to  a  meeting  of  what  are  generally 
reput<<d  to  be  sensible  Scotch  people.  But  if  I  were  to  take 
Lord  Palmereton's  speeches,  I  dare  say  I  could  find  a  cartload 
of  rhetorical  rubbish  of  exactly  the  same  character.  During 
many  years  these  statesmen  have  been  making  their  popularity 
upon  such  a  theory  as  that,  and  their  newspapers  have  been 
reviling  Mr.  Cobden  and  myself  for  a  different  view,  and 
now  you  find  that  Parliament,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  has 
discarded  and  abandoned  and  overturned  the  whole  of  this 
policy,  and  has  sent  the  whole  thing — lie  and  superstition  and 
all — into  that  receptacle  to  which  all  lies  and  superstitions 
will  ultimately  go. 

I  tiiink  myself  that  Lord  Falmerston  and  Lord  Russell, 
in  their  now  mature  age,  must  feel  that  either  they  have 
been  themselves  greatly  deceived,  or  they  have  done  much 
to  deceive  their  countrymen ;  and  I  tliink  my  country- 
men will  derive  fi'om  what  I  have  said  this  lesson,  which 
they  may  learn  on  many  pages  of  history, — that  it  is  not 
always  certain  that  men  are  great  statesmen  bccaufie  they 
bi^pen  to  fill  great  offices. 

But  now  if  Denmark  was  allowed  to  be  dismembered, 
I  do  not  know  why  Holland,  or  Belgium,  or  Portugal,  or 
Turkey — [A  Voice:  'Or  America'] — lam  confining  myself, 
OS  you  vrill  observe,  to  Europe — I  cannot  see  the  probability 
'.  that  state  of  things  arising  to  which  my  honourable  Col- 
league has  referred,  when   the  principle  of  non-intervention 
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will  require  to  be  departed  from.  I  agree  with  him  that 
the  country  has  other  interests  than  its  commercial  interests, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  mean  and  a  base  thing  for  the  people 
of  England  to  do,  as  I  am  sorrv'  to  say  our  Government  has 
often  done,  to  determine  what  was  the  exaot  gain  or  loss 
commercially  in  the  conquest  of  an  ieland,  or  upon  the 
opportunity  of  trade,  before  it  determined  to  go  to  war  or 
to  maintain  peace.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  taking  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years — the  war  in  Italy,  in  which  we 
took  no  part,  the  war  in  Denmark,  which  we  abstained  from 
meddling  in — the  debate  of  last  Session — and  the  great 
division  which  took  place  upon  this  question, — I  think  I 
am  not  much  mistaken  in  pronouncing  the  theory  of  the 
l>alance  of  power  to  be  pretty  nearly  dead  and  buried.  You 
cannot  comprehend  at  a  thought  what  is  meant  by  that 
balance  of  power.  If  the  record  could  be  brought  before 
you — but  it  is  not  possible  to  the  eye  of  humanity  to  scan 
the  scroll  upon  which  are  recorded  the  sufferings  which  the 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power  has  entailed  upon  this  countrj'. 
It  rises  up  before  me  when  I  think  of  it  as  a  ghastly  phantom 
which  during  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  whilst  it  has 
been  worshipped  in  this  countrj',  baa  loaded  the  nation  with 
debt  and  with  taxes,  has  sacrificed  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen,  has  desolated  the  homes  of  millions 
of  families,  and  has  left  us.  as  the  great  result  of  the  profligate 
expenditure  which  it  has  caused,  a  doubled  peerage  at  one  end 
of  the  social  scale,  and  far  more  than  a  doubled  pauperism  at 
the  other.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to-night,  amongst  other 
things,  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  may  rejoice  that  this  Foul 
idol — fouler  than  any  heathen  tribe  ever  worshipped — has  at 
last  been  thrown  down,  and  that  there  is  one  superstition 
less  which  has  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  English  statesmeu 
and  of  the  English  people. 

And  if  this  be  true,  surely  my  hon.  Friend  need  not  be  so 
very  carefiil  to  guard  his  observations  with   regard   to  the 
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f  diminution  of  ammmenU;  for  if  it  be  now  determined  that 
we  are  not  to  send  armieB  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
fleete  to  blockade  ports  and  people  with  whom  we  have  no 
concern,  and  if  the  British  North  American  Colonies  are 
about  to  make  themselves  into  a  great  and  powerful  con- 
federation still  in  friendly  alliance  with  this  countrjj  and  if 
the  colonies  of  Auatr.ilia  are  so  distant  and  so  powerful  that 
nobody  can  molest  them,  and  if  the  people  of  these  islands 
are  better  fed — as  I  believe  tbey  are  better  fed  than  tliey 
have  been  for  the  last  eighty  years — I  Bay,  that  if  they  are 
more  loyal  to  the  law  and  more  friendly  to  every  good 
institution  of  the  country,  there  is  no  necessity  whatsoever 
to  extend  the  annual  military  expenditure,  which  is  double 
that  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
thought  necessary  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 

There  ia  one  other  thing  to  say.  If  we  are  not  this  next 
session  to  discuss  the  question  of  Denmark,  the  question  of 
Italy,  and  the  question  of  America,  what  are  we  to  discuss? 
It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  whether  we  have  more  dispo- 
sition or  not,  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  more  time  to  discuss 
onr  home  affairs.  Now  what  is  the  question  which  some 
gentlemen  who  have  been  eating  a  very  good  dinner  and 
making  very  foolish  speeches  at  Torquay, — what  is  the 
question  which  I  think  Lord  Devon  says — copying  the  lan- 
guage of  his  leader  Mr.  Disraeli — is  '  looming  in  the  not 
distant  future?"  what  is  the  qutstion  that  will  not  go  to 
sleep  ?  And,  let  me  remind  you  of  this,  that  really  great 
questions  that  affect  the  true  and  lasting  interests  and  rights 
of  men,  never  can  be  laid  fast  asleep ;  they  always,  somehow 
or  other,  wake  up  again.  There  is  a  startling  esempIificRtion 
of  this  in  what  is  now  taking  place  in  the  United  States. 
You  know  that  for  thirty  years  jMist  the  statesmen  of  the 
United  States  have  voted  the  negro  a  very  great  nuisance ; 
tbey  said  they  would  not  talk  about  him ;  some  of  them 
would  not  have  petitions  about  him  in  Congicss ;  they  swore 
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each  other  to  silence ;  the  negro's  bueinees  was  to  grow  rice, 
and  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  cotton,  but  not  to  make  his 
appearance  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  therefore  they 
determined  to  have  done  with  him  and  to  bury  the  qnes- 
tion,  and  they  congratulated  the  country  that  it  was  buried. 
And  now  after  a  few  years  you  see  North  and  South — both 
reeponsibic  for  the  oppression  of  the  negro — in  the  most  deadly 
conflict,  and  the  negro  stands  forth  in  vast  proportions  before 
the  world.  He  ia  rubbing  the  marks  of  the  branding-iron 
from  his  forehead,  the  shackles  which  have  hound  him  so 
long  are  dropping  from  his  limbs,  and  the  chattel  which 
was  bought  and  sold  by  these  statesmen  is  now  becoming 
every  day  a  free  man  before  the  world. 

Well,  then,  there  is  this  question  that  will  not  sleep— the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the 
rights  which  are  guaranteed  to  them,  and  promised  to  them 
by  everything  that  we  comprehend  as  the  constitution  of  this 
United  Kingdom.  In  1861,  as  my  hon.  Friend  has  described 
to  you— and  I  listened  to  his  observations  with  very  great 
pleasure,  because  some  persons  may  suppose  that  he  takes 
a  calmer  view  of  this  question  than  I  do — that  great  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  also  voted  a  nuisance ;  and  it 
waa  betrayed,  and  it  was  slain,  and  they  thought  it  was 
buried.  And,  when  I  use  the  word  'betrayed,'  do  not  suppose 
I  am  using  a  word  of  improper  harshness  to  the  Minister  or 
the  Ministers  concerned.  My  hon.  Friend  said  truly  enough 
that  a  measure  of  that  kind  being  submitted  to  Parliament, 
the  Minister  or  Ministers  by  whom  it  waa  presented  should 
be  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  it.  I  was  reading  only 
within  the  last  few  days  a  very  interesting  book,  The 
Hintoty  of  the  Painini;  of  the  Reform  Bill,  written  by  an 
estimable  clei^-man  in  my  neighbourhood— Mr.  Molesworth, 
son  of  the  Vicar  of  Rochdale — a  book  which  you  would  do 
well  to  look  at  if  it  comes  in  your  way  ;  and  there  I  find  that 
Lnrtl  Grey — tha  Lortl  Grey  of  the  time — did  not  stand  before 
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the  House  of  Lortls,  with  »  emirk,  and  that  kind  of  look 
alxiut  him  wUicli  led  them  to  believe  that  he  did  not  mean  it, 
bnt  told  them,  in  Innguoge  as  distinct  and  emphatic  as  our 
£ng;lish  tongue  affords,  that  the  Ministry  would  stand  ur  fall 
by  that  measure ;  and,  more,  that  if  it  were  their  business  and 
duty  to  bring  in  another  Bill,  if  that  should  be  rejected,  it 
would  not  be  less  efficient  than  that  which  they  were  then 
diMiussing. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  was 
there  in  i860,  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  the  manner  in 
which  Bills  and  questions  are  treated  there, — and  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  present  Cabinet,  who  does  not  know  perfectly 
well  that  if  Lord  Falmerston  had  said  on  some  one  evening  in 
the  year  i860,  tliat  his  Government  would  stand  or  fall  by 
the  Reform  Bill  then  before  the  House,  that  Bill  would  have 
passed  through  the   House  of  Commons  without  one  single 
effective  hostile  division  ;  nay,  I  have  heard  it  from  on  au- 
thority, that  I  believe  cannot  err  upon  this  qnestion,  that  the 
sagacioos  leaders  of  the  House  of  Lords  bad  resolved  tlmt  if 
the  Bill  did  come  up  from  the  Commons  they  would  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  it. 
That  Bill  or  question  ie  not  dead;  it  takes  shape  again, 
I  and   you  jierceive   that  the   Tories,  and   those  Whigs  who 
I  are  like   Tories — all   Whigs   are   not   like  Tories,  therefore 
;  I  make  the  distinction — the  Tories,  and  those  Whigs  who 
I  are   like  Tories,  have  an   uncomfortable  feeling  which   ap- 
I  proaches  almost  to  a  shiver.     What  is  this  apparition  which 
alarms  them  ?     If  I  were  not  wishful  to  say  something  dif- 
ferent from   that  to  which   it  would  lead    me,  I   should   be 
tempt«d  to  read  you  those  speeches  at  the  Torquay  dinner  to 
show  you  what  it  is  that  they  are  afraid  of,     I  will  tell  you 
what  it  is.     Tliey  are  afraid  of  the  five  or  six  millions  of 
Englishmen,  grown-up  men  who  are  allowed  to  marry,  to 
J  keep  house,  to  rear  children,  who  are  expecteil  to  earn  their 
t  Jiving,  who  pay  taxes,  who  must  obey  the  law,  who  must  be 
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citizens  in  all  honoumMe  conduct — they  are  aTroid  of  tte  five 
or  six  millions  who  by  the  present  system  of  representation 
are  simt  out,  and  insultingly  shut  out,  from  the  commonest 
rights  of  citizenship. 

We  are  proud  of  our  country ;  and  there  arc  many 
things  in  it  which,  as  far  as  men  may  rightly  be  proud,  we 
may  be  proud  of.  We  may  be  proud  of  this,  that  England  is 
the  ancient  country  of  Parliaments.  We  have  had  hure,  with 
scarcely  an  intermission,  Parliaments  meeting  conBtantly  for 
six  hundred  years;  and  doubtless  there  was  sometliing  of 
a  Parliament  even  before  the  Conquest.  England  is  the 
mother  of  Parliaments.  I  will  undertake  to  say,  with  a  little 
latitude  of  expression,  that  I^ord  John  Russell,  before  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Reform — perhaps  even  since — talked 
very  much  in  the  daytime,  and  in  all  proluibility  dreamt  in 
the  night,  of  the  time  when  all  countries  in  Europe  would  be 
strictly  constitutional,  and  there  would  be  a  representative 
assembly  after  his  own  heart.  If  this  be  so,  I  ask  you,  men  of 
Birmingham  here — a  fair  representation  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  five  millions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom — I  ask  you 
why  you  should  be  thus  treated  in  your  own  land?  You 
know  the  Iwaet  we  have  of  what  takes  place  when  negro- 
slaves  land  in  England  ;  you  know  what  one  of  our  best  poets 
has  said,  that  if  their  hmgs  but  breathe  our  air,  that  moment 
they  are  free;  they  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles 
fall.  But  how  is  it  with  an  Englishman?  An  Englishman, 
if  he  goes  to  tlie  Cape,  can  vote;  if  he  goes  further,  to 
Australia,  to  the  nascent  empires  of  the  New  World,  he  can 
vote ;  if  be  goes  to  the  Canadian  Confederation,  he  can 
vote ;  and  if  he  goes  to  those  grandest  colonies  of  Eng- 
land not  now  dependent  upon  the  English  Crown,  there,  in 
twenty  free,  and,  in  the  whole,  in  thirty-five  difierent  States, 
be  can  give  his  free  and  independent  vote.  It  is  only  in  his 
own  country,  on  his  own  soil,  where  he  was  born,  the  verj- 
soil  which  be  has   enriched  with  his  labour  and  with   the 
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sweat  of  his  brow,  that  lie  is  denied  this  right  which  in  every 
other  community  of  Englishmen  in  the  world  would  be 
freely  accorded  to  him. 

I  agree  very  much  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Torquay 
dinner,  not  as  to  tlie  quality  of  the  dinner,  but  as  to  that 
apparition  which  seemed  to  alarm  even  their  formidable  and 
robust  digestion.  This  apparition  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  This 
state  of  things  I  hold  to  be  dangerous,  and  one  that  cannot 
last.  It  may  happen,  as  it  happened  thirty  years  ago,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  five  millions  all  through  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  fixed  with  an  intense  glare  upon  the  doors  of  Parlia- 
ment; it  was  so  in  the  years  1831-32.  There  are  men  in 
this  room  who  felt  then,  and  know  now,  that  it  required 
but  an  accident — ^but  one  spark  to  the  train,  and  this  country 
would  have  ]>een  in  the  fhroes  of  revolution;  and  these 
gentlemen  who  are  so  alarmed  now  lest  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  10/.  boDse  in  a  eountj',  and  a  61.  house  in  a  borough,  should 
have  a  vote,  would  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  that 
they  had  ever  .said  one  word  or  given  one  vote  against  Lord 
Grey's  Reform  Bill.  I  say  that  uceidents  always  are  happen- 
ing, not  to  individuals  only,  but  to  nations.  It  was  the 
accident  of  the  Freneh  Revolution  of  1830  that  preceded  that 
great  movement  in  this  country.  You  may  have  accidents 
again,  but  I  do  not  hold  that  to  be  statesmanship  which  allows 
the  security,  the  tranquillity,  the  loyalty  of  a  i>eople  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  accident  which  they  are  able  to  control.  If 
the  five  millions  should  once  unitedly  fix  their  eyes  with  an 
intense  look  npim  the  door  of  that  House  where  my  hon.  Friend 
and  I  expect  so  soon  to  enter,  I  would  ask  who  shall  say  them 
nay?  Not  the  mace  upon  the  table  of  the  House;  not  the  four 
hundred  easy  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  lounge 
in  and  out  of  that  decorated  chamber;  not  the  dozen  gentle- 
men who  call  themselves  statesmen,  and  who  meet  in  Downing- 
street;  perhaps  not  even  those  more  appalling  and  more 
menacing   personages  who  have  their   lodgment   higher  up 
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Whitehall.  I  say  there  ie  no  power  in  thia  country,  as 
opinion  now  Btaode,  and  as  combination  is  now  possible, 
there  is  no  power  in  this  country  that  can  say  '  Nay '  for  one 
single  week  to  the  five  millions,  if  they  are  intent  upon 
making  their  way  within  the  doors  of  Parliament.  This  is 
the  ajiparition  which  frightens  the  gentlemen  at  Torquay — 
the  climate  of  Torquay,  I  have  always  heard,  is  somewhat 
relaxing,  and  we  may  make  a  little  allowance  for  that 
nervous  excitement  which  was  exhibited  last  week. 

But  it  gives  trouble,  this  apparition  gives  trouble  in  other 
quarters,  to  which  I  would  pay  more  respect.  It  is  evident 
from  the  books,  and  the  pamphlets,  and  the  letters  that  are 
written,  and  the  B[>eeeiieB  that  are  made  upon  it.  Everybody 
who  does  not  want  Reform  says  that  nobody  wants  Reform, 
and  though  tliis  is  a  subject  which  they  say  the  people  do  not 
care  about,  they  immediately  begin  upon  it  and  make  it  the 
staple  of  their  own  speeches.  Two  gentlemen  have  recently 
come  before  the  public  on  this  subject,  whom  I  would  not 
class  with  those  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking.  One  is 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  the  Member  for  Maidstone;  he  is  a 
very  honest  and  excellent  person,  but,  after  the  proposition 
he  has  male,  I  should  be  slow  to  affirm  that  he  is  a  robust 
politician.  Mr.  Buxton  has  put  forward  a  scheme  which  I 
will  pass  from  after  one  sentence,  and  that  is  that  two  of 
your  townsmen  shall  go  up  to  the  poll  at  the  next  election, 
and  one  of  them  shall  give  one  vote  to  Mr.  Scholefield  and 
myself,  or  to  any  two  candid(ites  he  may  prefer ;  and  the 
other  shall  give  two  votes  to  each  of  such  candidates  as  he 
shall  prefer;  and  the  only  jnstiRcation-ie  that  one  lives  in  a 
house  alxivc  lo^.  rental,  and  the  other  in  a  house  below  lo^. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  that  any  man  in  political  life 
should  have  propounded  such  a  scheme.  He  found,  what  he 
ought  to  htive  thought  of  before,  that  no  one  was  in  favour 
of  it. 
The  other  gentleman  on  whom  I  would  make  an  observation 
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is  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  son  of  that  Lord 
Grey  of  whom  I  liave  lieeii  speaking'^ — the  Lord  Grey  of  tho 
present  time.  Now  Lord  Grey  is  an  eminent  and  a  very 
capable  man ;  everything;  that  he  says  at  leaiit  demands  an 
examination.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Lord  Grey  for  two 
special  reasons.  I  beard  him  make  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  he  was  there  as  Lord  Howick,  against  the 
Corn-law,  and  he  quoted  a  grand  and  solemn  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture against  that  atrdtious  law — and  the  Protectionists  s^d 
that  it  was  very  vulgar  to  quote  Scripture  on  such  a  subject. 
Lord  Grey  again  made  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  Russian  war,  and  that  showed  some  moral  courage, 
and  from  my  view  of  that  question,  I  think  it  showed  both 
intelligence  and  patriotism.  Therefore  I  come  to  the  conside- 
ration of  anything  he  says  with  the  most  favourable  feeling 
towards  him. 

Lord  Grey,  I  said,  is  very  capable — that  is,  capable  with 
things  that  are  possible,  but   like  myself,  or  like  you,   he 
is  not  capable  with  Ihc  impossible — and  his  undertaking  is 
'   t^is,  to  reconcile  something  which  he  thinks  will  be,  or  will 
I    appear  like  justice  to  the  people,  with  the  n  on -disturbance  of 
I   tiie   existing   supremacy  of  his   order.     Now,  it  is   no  use 
I   fttt«mpting  great  )Hflitical  changes  without  disturbance;  the 
I    object  is  to  disturb  something.     The  Reform  Bill  wliich  his 
I    father  brought  in,  and  which  will  make  him  renowned  through 
I   all   English   history,   disturbed   the   borough -mongers   to   a 
remarkable  degree.     And  the  Bill  which  repealed  the  Corn- 
law   which    Lord    Grey   so   honourably   approved,   disturbed 
I    landlords  and  farmers,  and  did  them  nearly  as  much  good  as 
it  did  the  people.    Therefore,  I  do  not  care  a  bit  about  political 
change.     I  have  no  hostility  to  it  because  it  makes  some  dis- 
turbance ;  that  is  precisely  what  we  want. 

What  then  do  you  think  Lord  Grey  has  proposed  ?    I  m'sh 

you  to  observe  it  minutely,  to  see  what  it  is  that  one  of  the 

,  most  acnte  minds  in  the  country  can  propose  in  opposition 
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to  the  plain  and  simple  proposition  to  wliicli  my  hon.  Friend 
has  given  his  warm  approval  to-day,  and  ao  often  before.  Lord 
Grey — I  am  quoting,  not  from  hie  book,  but  from  a  friendly 
criticism  in  the  Spectator,  which  newspaper  proposes  that  vot«8 
should  be  given  after  the  cumulative  fashion.  Now  I  must  ex- 
plain that — [Uproar  in  the  hall] — and  if  the  gentleman  there, 
who  is  rather  pressed  in  the  crowd,  will  only  listen,  he  will 
hear  the  most  amusing  proposition  he  has  ever  heard  in  hie  life. 
Lord  Grey,  as  I  understand,  proposes  that  when  there  are  two 
candidates  to  be  elected,  or  three,  or  any  number — (1  will  take 
two  for  the  sake  of  the  Himpleat  illustration) — that  any  man 
coming  to  vot«,  instead  of  giving  one  vote  for  Mr.  Scholefield 
and  another  to  me,  might  give  both  to  Mr.  Scholefield  or  both 
to  me.  Now,  let  us  see  how  it  would  work.  Take  your  last 
election :  there  were  three  candidates,  and  two  Members  to  be 
elected.  I  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  this 
borough  had  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  10,000,  and  that 
6,500  were  Liberal,  and  would  support  us,  and  3,300  would 
have  been  disposed  to  support  Mr.  Acland,  when  he  was  a 
candidate,  though  that,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  wild  supposi- 
tion. Look  how  it  would  work.  The  3,500,  we  will  suppose, 
kept  well  together,  and  instead  of  giving  3,500  votes,  which 
we  now  call  plumpers,  each  man  would  give  him  (Mr.  Acland) 
two,  which  would  make  7,000;  so  Mr.  Acland  would  stand 
on  the  poll  with  7,000  votes.  If  the  remaining  6,500  who 
were  Liberal  kept  together,  and  had  an  eijual  regard  for  Mr. 
Scholefield  and  myself,  and  voted  steadily  ibi  him  and  for  me, 
we  should  have  6,500  each,  and  if  one  more  voted  for  Mr. 
Scholefield  than  for  me,  of  course  Mr.  Scholefield  would  be  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  as  regards  myself,  and  Mr,  Acland  would 
be  at  the  head  of  the  poll  as  regards  both;  and  thus  the 
gentleman  who  came  into  your  town  upon  principles  which 
are  repudiated  by  two-thirds  or  the  vast  majority  of  the 
electors  would,  under  this  ingenious  scheme,  be  returned  by 
our  worthy  Mayor  the  nest  day  at  the  head  of  the  poll.    That 
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18  what  they  call,  I  suppose,  not  disturbing  anything.  We 
have  heard  of  races — I  have  heard  of  donkey  races,  where  the 
last  wins.  So  in  this  case,  the  slowest  animal  would  run  off 
with  the  prize. 

That  !a  not  all,  because  Lord  Grey  has  several  other 
propositions.  One  is  that  Members  should  be  given  to 
Universities.  1  hap|jen  to  know  that  the  Universities  which 
are  now  represented  could  not  at  any  time  during  the  last 
sixty  years — daring  which  Lord  Grey  and  his  father  (one 
or  the  other)  have  been  statesmen — have  been  induced  to 
return  either  of  them  to  Parliament.  Lord  Grey  proposes, 
further,  that  professions,  such  as  lawyers  and  doctors,  should 
have  representatives  in  Parliament ;  not  from  them  as  citizens, 
as  we  have  now,  but  from  them  as  lawyers  and  doctors. 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  late  years  to  fall  very  unfor- 
tunately into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  and  hardly  anything, 
I  assure  you,  can  be  more  painful  or  more  costly.  Then, 
occasionully,  we  all  of  us  have  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
doctor;  and,  though  we  feel  grateful  to  him,  we  would  much 
rather  see  him  in  our  houses  as  a  friend  than  in  his  profes- 
sional character.  If  I  wanted  law  I  should  go  to  the  lawyer, 
and  if  I  wanted  medicine  or  surgery  I  should  go  to  the 
physician  or  the  surgeon;  but  I  should  not  like  the  public 
and  political  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  a  class  of  men  because  they  were  lawyers  or 
because  they  were  doctors.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  like  this 
tiat  I  recollect,  except  the  proi>osition  of  old  Mr.  Weller, 
who,  when  his  son  was  engaged  in  some  legal  business,  re- 
eommended  him  to  consult  a  fiiend  of  his  because  lie  was 
a  very  good  judge  of  a  horse. 

But  1  have  not  done  with  Lord  Grey's  proposition.  He 
proposes  that  the  House  of  Commons  itself  should  have  the 
authority  on  certain  occasions  to  nominate  as  Members  of  its 
own  body  certain  prominent  men  from  amongst  its  number. 
For  example,  if  a  Member  of  the  House,  a  prominent  man. 
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I'roni  some  cauae  or  other  had  failod  of  hU  election,  tJiat 
the  House  of  Commona  should  have  the  right  to  give  him 
the  QominatioQ  of  a  perpetual  seat  in  that  House,  io  order 
that  the  House  might  Ije  sure  to  have  a  Member  whom 
some  ^reat  constituency  had  rejected.  But  now  to  you 
men — to  the  working-men  of  Birmingham — he  offers  another 
proposition,  which  is  that  there  should  be  a  register  of  trades, 
and  that  a  certain  number  of  Members  should  be  elected  by 
certain  trades,  enough  to  allow  them  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  rely  upon  it,  not  enough  seriously  to  affect 
the  decision  of  that  House.  I  have  always  thought  that  it 
was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  statesmen  in  our  time  not  to 
separate  the  people  into  sections  and  clauses,  but  rather  to 
unite  them  all  in  one  firm  and  compact  body  of  citizenaliip, 
equally  treated  by  the  law,  and  equally  loyal  to  the  law  and 
to  the  Government  of  the  country. 

But  Lord  Grey  proiwses  some  things  that  are  right.  He 
would  extend  the  suffrage,  and  lie  would  abolish  many,  if  not 
pU,  the  very  small  boroughs.  But  having  made  these  conces- 
^ioos,  he  adds  to  them  the  propositions  which  I  have  described, 
and  which  more  than  neutralise  the  gifts  which  he  would 
confer  upon  you ;  and  I  beg  you  to  take  the  warning  which 
my  hon.  Friend  has  given  you,  and  which  I  will  venture  to 
repeat — to  look  with  the  greatest  {K*ssible  suspicion  upon  any 
of  these  fkncy  pro]>osition8  of  Reform.  Tlie  question  is  a 
great  question,  and  a  simple  question,  and  if  any  man  comes 
before  you  with  a  complex  and  involved  scheme  which  is 
difficult  to  understand,  take  note  of  this,  that  he  does  not  offex 
you  solid  coin  in  payment  of  your  claim,  with  the  impress  of 
the  English  Constitution  upon  it,  but  he  offers  you  flash  notes 
or  coin  of  an  inferior  or  worthless  metal. 

I  am  of^n  charged,  as  you  know,  with  having  too  little 
reverence  for  authority  in  this  country-  Some  have  even 
dared  in  public  newspapers  to  charge  me  with  disloyalty  to 
the  head  of  the  executive  in   this  country.      There  is  one 
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disluynlty  wliicli  I  hold  to  be  worse  than  nil  other — worse 
than  Uiat  which  turns  its  back  upon  the  Crown,  or  turns  its 
back  upon  the  [peerage, — and  that  is  disloyally  to  freedom 
and  to  the  jjeople.  If  representation  Ije  not  au  evil — and 
who  in  this  country  shall  say  it  is? — what  is  the  use  of  all 
these  tricks  not  to  complete  representation,  but  to  avoid  it 
and  escape  it  ?  I  want  to  ask  what  is  this  representation  that 
wc  consider  the  foundation  of  liberty  in  this  kingdom  ?  If  all 
the  men  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — 6,000.000 
or  7,000,000 — were  assembled  on  Salisbury  Plain  to  detenninc 
on  great  public  questions,  the  crowd  would  be  too  great  for 
businees,  and  chaoe  would  come.  It  is  therefore  resolved,  and 
has  been  resolved  for  six  hundred  years,  that  counties  and 
boroughs  and  districts,  and  the  people  in  their  different 
localities,  shall  send  up  men  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  to 
meet  at  a  certain  time  and  pla^e,  and  hnving  the  fear  and  the 
r^ard  which  I  trust  we  all  have  for  tliose  who  send  us  there, 
to  act  honourably  in  the  face  of  God  and  of  our  conscience,  and 
honourably  in  the  fac«  of  our  country,  on  Ijebalf  of  the  true 
and  solid  interests  of  the  nation.  But  if  you  did  decide  on 
Salisbury  Plain  with  that  vaet  multitude,  clearly  the  majority 
must  cany  the  day;  and  if  you  split  the  nation  np  into 
constituencieB,  clearly  if  you  are  to  have  any  representation  at 
all,  the  majority  must  carry  the  day. 

There  is  a  great  fi-ar  of  majorities  amongst  these  jieople. 
The  people  of  Torquay  did  not  go  into  much  detail,  and 
Uierefore  they  did  not  say  much  on  that  point,  but  they 
have  a  great  fear  of  what  they  call  '  numlwrs,'  and  of  elec- 
tion and  legislation  by  majorities.  What  is  a  majority  in 
Birmingham  ?  It  holds  one  opinion,  and  we  arc  supposed  to 
represent  it ;  but  the  majority  in  Liverpool — a  town  bigger 
than  Birmingham — in  the  present  state  of  the  confiHtueneies, 
holds  a  different  opinion,  and  it  sends  one  man  who  agrees 
with  us,  and  another  man  who  always  contradicts  him. 
The  minority  in  Birmingham  is  in  a  certain  sense  represented 
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by  the  majority  of  Liverpoolj  and  taking  the  majorities 
in  some  districts,  and  the  minorities  in  others,  if  there  be 
an  opinion  that  is  worth  anything  which  is  held  by  any 
constitueney,  a«  a  matter  of  course  it  has  its  representative, 
who  can  speak  on  \\b  behalf  in  that  House ;  but  surely  nobody 
in  his  senses  would  ask  that  in  a  representative  country  the 
minorities  in  all  tiic  constituencies  should  send  Members  to 
Parliament,  and  that  their  businesa  when  they  got  there 
should  be  always  to  say  '  No '  when  tie  majority  said  '  Ay.' 

I  want  to  know  whence  this  fear  of  the  people  is.  Will 
somebody  undertake  to  tuH  us  why  is  this  fear  of  the  people  ? 
It  does  not  exist  elsewhere.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  where  representative  systems  are  being 
daily  established.  It  does  not  exist  anywhere  amongst  Eng- 
lishmen, except  in  these  two  islands.  I  have  spoken  to  you 
already  of  Australia.  The  franchise  in  Australia,  doubtless,  is 
lower  than  it  is  in  this  country  :  but  Australian  Governments 
legislate  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Austrahan 
people.  A£  to  Canada,  I  have  here  a  little  extract  which  I 
will  read  to  you.  Vou  know  that  the  province  of  Canada— of 
the  two  Canadas — ^New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  I  suppose  Newfoundland  and  all  the  British 
North  American  provinces,  are  about  to  make  a  Confederation 
— a,  State  of  considerable  magnitude ;  and  they  wish  our  Par- 
liament, this  present  session,  to  pass  a  measure  which  shall  be 
the  foundation  and  constitution  of  that  future  Confederacy. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  George  Brown,  who 
is  at  this  present  moment  the  most  prominent  of  Canadian 
Ministers,  explaining  the  scheme : — 

'The  (lumtioD  of  Parliament  will  probublj'  be  limited  to  6Te  yeam,  and  of 
coime  it  will  be  cotDpotwd  of  two  brancbeH — -n  legislative  (Jouncll  appointed 
hy  tbfl  Goveniment  of  the  dftj  on  the  principle  of  equality  of  the  Bectiooa, 
and  ■  House  of  Cohhuodb,  in  which  we  are  to  abtaiii  tbnl  ao  long  deaired,  ao 
long  earnestl,r  couteuded  for  Rcfonu — Sepmentation  by  Population,' 

Therefore  our  Parliament  is  this  session  about  to  pass  a  Bill 
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afTectdng  the  British  North  AmericHQ  provinces  which  these 
geatlemen  tell  us  will  be  wholly  destructive  if  applied  to 
this  country.  I  want  to  ask  you,  the  men  of  Birmingham, 
who  have  recently  been  reading  the  papers  a  good  deal, 
especially  with  regard  to  what  ia  taking  place  in  the  United 
States — and  I  shall,  like  my  honourable  Friend,  avoid  any 
allusion  to  that  terrible  revolution  which  is  taking  place 
there — if  you  have  cibserved  that  in  the  Stat*  of  Now  York 
alone  700,000  men  voted  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  and 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Free  States  not  less  than 
4,000,000  votes  were  given,  and  that  they  were  all  given  with 
the  most  perfect  order  and  tranquillity  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  States  ? 

But  perhaps  our  friends  who  oppose  ua  will  say,  '  We  do  not 
fear  about  elections  and  order.  What  we  fear  is  this — the 
legislative  results  of  this  wide  extension  of  the  franchise.' 
I  am  ready  to  test  it  in  any  country  by  the  results  of 
legielntion.  I  say,  whether  you  go  to  South  Africa,  or  to 
Australia,  or  to  the  British  North  American  provinces,  or 
to  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  you  will  find — ex- 
eluding  always  those  States  where  slavery  injures  the  state  of 
society — ^you  will  find  that  life  and  property  are  as  secure, 
you  will  find  that  education  is  ranch  more  extended  amongst 
the  people,  that  there  is  quite  as  wide  a  provision  for  their 
religious  interests,  that  the  laws  are  as  merciful  and  just,  that 
taxes  are  imposed  and  levied  nnth  as  great  equality,  and  that 
the  millions  of  your  countrymen  who  arc  now  established  in 
those  countries  are  at  least  as  well  off  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  life  as  are  the  people  of  this  country  whom  they  have  left 
behind  them.  1  confess  that  I  never  yet  beard  of  a  man  who 
returned  to  tins  eoimtry  from  any  of  those  countries  under 
the  impretssion  that  he  would  be  more  secure  here  than  he 
would  be  there. 

I  have  a  very  intelligent  friend  in  London— he  is  an  eminent 
man,  whose  IVieudsliip  I  consider  a  great  honour  and  advantage 
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to  myself — who  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  and  said,  '1  do 
not  think  it  is  ^ood  tactics  at  prewnt.  in  discussing  the 
question  ot'  Reform,  to  make  any  reference  to  the  United 
States.'  13ut  1  am  not  asking  you  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  only  showing  you  that  there, 
and  in  the  Canadian  proTinees,  and  in  Australia,  Englishmen 
can  vote  in  perfect  order  in  vast  numbers,  and  that  they 
can  legislate  with  all  the  justness,  and  all  the  fairness,  and 
all  the  good  to  their  people  which  we,  even  speaking  in 
the  moBt  favourable  language,  can  ever  gain  from  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Oovemment  of  this  country.  But  still,  I  ask  you 
to  answer  me  this  question  if  you  can.  There  is  something — 
tell  me  what  it  is — that  these  people  at  Torquay  are 
afraid  of.  They  talk  about  our  institutions;  and  if  I  were 
to  read  you  the  report  of  one  of  theee  speeches  which  I 
have  hero,  you  would  find  in  every  sentence  that  there 
was  something  said  about  '  our  institutions,'  and  it  comes 
out  that  the  '  institutions '  are  what  they  call  Church  and 
State.  It  is  not  very  distinct,  hut  because  we  have  beard  it 
for  fifty  years — some  of  us — we  begin  to  have  a  kind  of 
glimpse  of  what  it  means.  It  does  not  mean  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  does  not  mean  chapels,  and  what  is  more,  it 
does  not  mean  churches  in  any  other  sense  tlian  the  political 
sense,  for  a  man  must  be  a  fool  who  supjH)ses  that  any  exten- 
sion of  the  sulfrage  in  this  country,  or  any  democratic  form  of 
government,  would  lessen  by  one  single  brick  or  stone  or  piece 
of  timber  or  scantling  any  place  of  worship  of  any  sect  or 
church  in  this  country ;  and  more  than  that,  he  must  hv  a 
blockhead  beyond  all  power  of  argument  to  supixttc  that  in 
this  great  community  the  ministers  of  your  various  free 
chunshes  and  dissenting  sects  would  be  lees  thought  of  than 
they  are  at  present,  or  that  the  gentleman  whom  I  saw  on 
this  platform  to-night  (Dr.  MiUer)  would  have  less  respect 
or  infinence  here  than  he  has  at  this  moment. 

But  this,  I  suspeut,  is  wltat  they  fear.     I  have  sought  a 
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good  deal  into  this  question,  und  it  seems  to  me  ae  it'  they  had 
a  notion  that  in  this  country  we  have  some  institutions  wluoh 
have  cooie  down  to  us  From  the  middle  ages — from  what 
Home  people  call  the  dark  ag^es — and  that  these  institutions 
may  not  permanently  harmonize  witli  the  intelligt^nce  aud 
the  necessities  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  which  wc  live. 
The  '  institutions '  are  truly  sale  enough  if  the  Government 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  institution ;  and  if  the  Peerage  and 
the  Established  Church  are  to  rule  in  England,  then  I 
presume  that  the  Peerage  and  the  Established  Church,  in 
their  present  condition,  will  be  permanently  safe;  and  if 
the  great  patronage  of  our  vast  expenditure  is  to  be  dis- 
pensed perpetually  amongst  the  ruling  class,  the  ruling 
class  as  a  matter  of  course  will  take  extreme  care  of  the 
patronage.  There  is  something  very  sacred  in  that  patronage. 
There  are  many  families  in  this  country  mth  long  lines  of 
ancestry,  who,  if  patronage  were  curtailed,  would  feel  very 
much  ae  some  of  ub  feel  in  Lancafllitre  when  the  American 
war  has  stopped  our  supplies  of  cotton.  They  look  upon 
patronage  as  a  holy  thing,  not  to  be  touched  hy  profane 
hands.  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  in  their  minds  the  saying 
of  a  great  friend  of  mine,  though  he  is  an  imaginary  character 
— I  mean  Hosea  Bigelow,  the  author  of  the  Bigetow  Paper*. 
He  says  — 

'  It  in  Hometbing  like  a  fulGIUng  the  praphecieo, 
When  iJl  the  first  funllies  havs  kU  thu  beat  offiora.' 


Bnt,  Sir,  1  protest  against  this  theory.  I  protest  against 
the  theory  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  an  un- 
resBonable  and  violent  desire  to  shake  or  overturn  institu- 
tions which  they  may  not  theoretically  approve  of.  What 
are  these  people  admitting  by  making  these  statements 
and  es[>rcssing  these  fears?  Are  the  people  really  against 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  [A  Voice  :  '  No.']  Tliey  say— I  am 
constantly    told — the    people    like    the    Lords   very   much. 
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I  never  think  it  worth  my  while  to  deny  it ;  tor  1  am 
Ijerfeetly  content  to  live  under  the  institutions  which  the 
intelligence,  and  the  virtue,  and  the  experience  of  my 
countrymen  fairly  represented  in  Parliament  Hliall  deter- 
mine upon.  I  was  told  when  this  Government  was  formed — 
you  must  recollect  that  some  [(eople  did  nie  the  honour  to 
suppose  that  I  sliould  be  a^ked  to  take  office  in  Lord  Palmer- 
stion's  Government,  along  with  my  friends  Mr.  Gibson  and 
Mr.  Cobden.  Mr.  Cobden  was  in  America  at  the  time, — 
I  suppose  they  did  nut  like  him  much  better  than  they 
liked  me,  but  it  is  possible  they  disliked  him  rather  leee. 
Mr.  Cobden  did  not  take  the  seat  which  was  ofl'ered  him  for 
reasons  which  were  then  made  jiublic,  but  the  statement 
which  was  made  to  mo — which  came  from  Lord  Palmerston 
to  be  conveyed  to  mc — was  this,  that  I  had  expressed 
opinions  in  recent  speeches  with  regard  to  institutioue,  or  an 
institution,  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  deemed  essen- 
tial, which  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  offer  me  a 
seat  in  liis  Government. 

I  had  attended  meetings — ^you  must  recollect — in  fact,  the 
first  I  attended  here  after  I  was  elected  one  of  your  repre- 
sentatives. I  afterwards  went  to  Glasgow,  and  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  Manchester,  and  to  Bradford,  and  the  largest  room  in 
all  these  places  could  not  contain  one-half  of  those  who 
wished  (o  come  to  bear  something  said  on  the  question  which 
I  was  discussing,  and  the  speeches  which  were  then  made 
were  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  rather  less  reverence  for  the 
House  of  Lords  than  some  persons  think  proper;  and  there- 
fore, though  I  was  fit  to  be  your  representative,  and  was 
applauded  by  listening  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  I  was 
not  qualified  to  take  office  in  her  Majesty's  Government, 

But  is  it  true  that  the  people  are  against  the  Church? 
Do  they  ever,  in  the  slightest  degree,  abstain  from  giving 
respect  and  honour  to  any  minister  of  that  Church  who 
acts   even    though    it  be  with    the  feebleness  which   belongs 
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to  all  efforta  in  that  character — who  acts  in  any  degree 
consistent  with  the  position  of  a  Christian  minister? 
Besides,  if  the  Church  is  the  poor  man's  Church,  surely 
the  poor  man  must  know  it;  and,  therefore,  wlio  could 
inui^ne  for  a  moment  that  the  people  of  this  couutry, 
acting  fairly  flirough  their  representatives,  would  do  any- 
thing as  regards  that  Church  which  would  damage  its 
usefulness  as  a  Christian  institution,  or  make  it  less  honoured 
or  less  influential  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  amongst  the 
population  of  these  islands?  Why  are  they,  then,  afraid  of 
the  peojile?  if  a  million  more  electors — I  believe  the  laet 
Bill  only  proposed  to  add  half  a  million — were  admitted,  is 
there  any  single  interest  that  deserves  one  moment's  con- 
sideration that  this  million  of  new  electors,  joitii'd  with  the 
present  million  of  electors,  would  combine  in  Parliament  (o 
nproot  and  destroy  ?  I  am  not  one  called  upon  to  de- 
fend our  institutions.  It  is  not  my  business,  because  they 
are  Dot  attacked  i  but  I  will  assert  this,  that  the  Crown — ■ 
which  is  the  moat  venerable  of  the  institutions  to  which 
it  is  supposed  democracy  conld  be  hostile — that  the  Crown  is 
not  opposed  to  the  admission  of  this  million  or  half  million, 
and  that  the  Queen  of  these  realms  has  more  than  once  from 
her  own  lips  declared  tti  Parliament  her  free  consent  to  the 
admission  of  this  number  of  people  to  the  francli^se. 

It  follows,  then,  I  say,  that  the  institutions  which  people 
are  so  much  afraid  of  are  in  tlicmsclves  impopular  or  hurtful, 
or  else  that  the  people  themselves  ai'c  grossly  slandered.  I 
would  insist  on  this;  since  the  power  of  the  Crown  was 
limited  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  since  the  power  of  the 
nobles  was  limited  thirty  years  ago,  good  govcnmient  has 
gained  greatly  in  this  country,  and  the  people  are  in  all  cir- 
cumstances better,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  respect  shown 
to  the  Crown  is  more  general  by  far  than  it  was  at  an  earlier 
period.  But  our  Constitution  involves  necessarily  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  and  in  calling  for  tliis  representation 
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we  eland  upon  a  foundation  from  wliicli  no  argument  and  no 
sophistry  can  ever  remove  ub.  The  House  of  CommoBs  is  in 
reality  the  only  guarantee  we  have  for  freedom.  If  you 
looked  at  any  other  conntry,  and  saw  nothing  but  a  monarch, 
he  might  be  a  good  king  and  might  do  his  best,  but  you 
would  Bee  that  there  is  no  guarantee  for  freedom — ^you  know 
not  who  will  be  his  successor.  If  yon  saw  a  country  with  no 
Crown,  but  with  a  handful  of  nobles,  at^lministcring  the 
government  of  the  country,  you  would  say  there  is  no 
guarant«{i  there  for  freedom,  because  a  number  of  individuals 
acting  together  have  not  the  responsibility,  or  the  feeling  of 
responsibilitj',  that  one  man  has,  and  they  do  things  which 
one  man  would  not  dare  to  do.  If  there  he  a  man  here 
who  feels  himself  and  his  prejudices  rise  up  against  the 
statements  I  am  making,  he,  nt  least,  will  admit  that  the 
real  and  only  permanent  foundation  for  political  freedom 
in  any  country  is  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  fijstem  of  political  representation  —  in  your  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

At  that  dinner  at  Torquay,  a  nobleman  presided  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  little  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  another  nobleman 
whom  I  have  also  known  there  made  the  )irincipal  speech, 
and  what  do  you  think  they  did?  They  had  a  number  of 
tna^ts — which  is  a  thing  I  do  not  recommend  l>ecanse  they 
do  not  drink  them  in  cold  wat«r— and  they  proposed,  tirst, 
what  are  called  the  ceremonial  toasts — though  one  would 
hope  they  are  not  altogether  ceremonial — and  amongst  them 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  toast  was  responded  to  in  a  long 
sj>eech  by  Lord  Devon.  And  what  did  they  propose  next? 
Not  the  House  of  Commons,  but '  llie  Conservative  Party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.'  They  did  not  propose  'Tlte  Con- 
servative Party  in  the  House  of  Lords.'  Perhaps  they 
thought  the  whole  House  of  Lords  was  a  Conservative  party, 
or  else  they  thought  that  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  was  really  nut  worth  remembering,  except  it  maj- 
b«  to  wish  tliat  it  ciid  not  exist.  These  gentlemen  do  not 
eonipreliend  our  Constitution  at  all.  Tliey  do  not  know, 
apparently,  that  it  is  only  becaiise  there  is  something  which 
the  people  still  believe  to  I>e  in  some  degrco  a  repiesentativL^ 
body,  and  which  Btands  between  them  and  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  deapottsm  —  that  it  is  only  the  exintence  of  that 
House  which  makes  the  institution  they  are  bo  fond  of  safe 
and  permanent  at  all —and  they  arc  afraid  that  the  five  millions 
somehow  or  other  will  get  into  it.  Now,  I  beg  to  tell  them 
that  the  five  millions  will  get  into  it,  though  they  may  not 
get  into  it  all  at  once;  and  perhaps  few  men  desire  that  thuy 
Bhould,  for  I  am  opposed  myself  to  great  and  violent  changes, 
which  create  needless  shocks,  and  which  are  accepted,  if  they 
are  accepted,  with  great  alarm. 

But  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  some  portion,  a  consider- 
able and  etVective  portion,  of  those  five  millions  will  before 
many  years  are  passed  be  freely  allowed  to  vote  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  the  democracy  which 
these  gentlemen  arc  always  afraid  of  that  is  the  peril  of  this 
country.  It  was  not  democracy  in  1832  that  was  the  peril. 
It  was  the  desperate  antagonism  nf  the  class  that  then  had 
power  to  the  just  claims  and  rights  of  tlie  people.  And  at  this 
moment,  when  they  dine  and  when  I  speak,  I  tell  them  that 
Conservatism— they  give  it  that  name,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
u  very  different  name — that  Conservatism,  be  it  Tory  or  be  it 
Whig,  is  the  true  national  peril  which  we  have  to  face.  They 
may  dara  the  stream,  they  may  keep  back  the  waters,  but  the 
volume  is  ever  increasing,  and  it  descends  with  accelerated 
force,  and  the  time  will  come  when,  in  all  proltability,  and  to 
a  certainty,  if  wisdom  does  not  take  the  place  of  folly,  the 
waters  will  burst  their  banks,  and  these  men,  who  fancy  they 
are  stemming  this  imaginary  apparition  of  democracy,  will  be 
swept  away  by  the  resolute  will  of  a  united  and  determiiH-d 
people. 
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For  one  moment  cast  your  eyes  over  the  face  of  Europe. 
You  will  find  that  tliere  are  now  only  two  considerable  States 
that  have  not  representative  institutions — Turkey  and  Russia ; 
and  Russia  is  making  progress  in  freedom  equal  at  least  to 
the  progress  of  any  other  State  in  Europe.  Representation  is 
found  in  Italy,  in  Austria  even,  in  almost  all  the  German 
States,  in  the  Northern  States,  in  Belgium,  Holland.  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  It  is  foimd  also,  as  I  have  said,  and  as 
you  know,  all  over  the  American  continent.  It  is  found, 
also,  firmly  settled  as  an  institution  in  Australia.  English- 
men, everywhere  but  at  home,  are  received  into  the  bosom  of 
this  great  permanent  undying  institution,  this  siifegiiard  for 
national,  for  human  freedom.  But  here  they  are  slandered, 
they  are  insulted,  they  are  reviled,  they  are  shut  out.  They  are 
invited  to  half  a  hundred  ways  of  amusing  themselves;  but 
if  they  stand  at  the  hustings  or  at  the  poll,  and  see  their 
richer  brethren  come  up  to  vote,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
roister  their  names  in  favour  of  principles  for  which  their 
fathers  before  them,  and  themselves,  have  sighed  in  many 
a  bitter  hour  of  disappointment. 

Now,  Sir,  1  would  change  all  this.  I  speak  out  of  no 
hostility  to  any  class,  or  any  institution.  That  man  who 
proposes  to  exclude  permanently  five  millions  of  his  country- 
men from  the  right  which  the  Constitution  of  his  country 
makes  sacred  in  his  eyes,  I  say  that  is  the  man  that  separates 
Englishmen  into  two  nations,  and  mokes  it  impossible  that 
we  should  be  wholly  or  permanently  a  contented  people.  I 
demand,  then,  this,  which  is  but  the  right  of  our  Constitution, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  made  freely  and  fairly 
to  represent  the  Commons  and  the  people  of  the  Unit4?d 
Kingdom.  England  has  long  been  famous  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  personal  freedom  by  her  people.  They  are  I'ree  to 
think,  they  are  free  to  speak,  they  are  free  to  write ;  and  Eng- 
land has  been  famed  of  late  years,  and  is  famed  now  the  world 
over,  for  the  freedom  of  her  industrv  and  the  greatness  and 
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the  freedom  of  her  commerce.  I  want  to  know  then  why  it 
is  that  her  people  should  not  be  free  to  vote.  Who  is  there 
that  will  meet  me  on  this  platform,  or  will  stand  upon  any 
platform^  and  will  dare  to  say^  in  the  hearing  of  an  open 
meeting  of  his  countrymen,  that  these  miUions  for  whom  I 
am  now  pleading  are  too  degraded^  too  vicious^  and  too  de- 
structive to  be  entrusted  with  the  elective  franchise?  I  at 
least  will  never  thus  slander  my  countrymen.  I  claim  for 
them  the  right  of  admission^  through  their  representatives^ 
into  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  venerable  Parliament 
which  at  this  hour  exists  among  men;  and  when  they  are 
thus  admitted^  and  not  till  then^  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
England^  the  august  mother  of  free  nations^  herself  is  free. 
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THE  REFORM  BILL   OF  LORD  RUSSELL'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

ON  THE  MOTION   FOB   LBAVB  TO   BRING   IN  THE  BILL. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  13,  1866. 

[On  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Russell  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  a  Bill  tor  the  improvement  of  the  Represen- 
tation of  the  People  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  The  Bill  did  not  pass,  and  the  Russell  Administration  retired 
from  ofiSce  in  June,  1866.] 

Although  in  the  course  of  this  debate  I  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  remark,  and  of  not  a  little  that  may  be 
fairly  termed  imusual  attack,  I  beg  to  assure  the  House 
that  I  have  not  risen  for  the  purpose  of  defending  myself, 
since  I  am  ready  to  leave  my  course  in  this  House  and  my 
political  character  to  the  impartial  view  of  Members  of  the 
House,  and  to  the  just  judgment  of  my  countrymen  outside 
the  House.  Nor  have  I  risen  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  think,  however,  that  there 
has  been  so  much  said  which  is  not  to  the  point  that  it 
may  be  advantageous  if  I  endeavour  to  explain  to  the  House 
what   I   imderstand   the   Bill  to  be — ^to  state  some  of  the 
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grounds  on  which  it  appeals  to  us  for  support^  and  to  ask 
the  House  whether^  under  the  circumstances  of  this  question, 
and  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  country,  it  is  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  permit  it  to  pass  into  a  law. 

One  thing  in  the  Bill  is  highly  satisfactory  to  me — that 
both  in  what  it  does  and  the  manner  in  which  it  proposes 
to  do  it,  it  is  distinct,  clear,  without  any  tricks — ^without 
semblance  of  giving  something  in  one  clause,  and  then  under 
a  feeling  of  alarm  withdrawing  that  something  in  the  clause 
that  follows.  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  meeting  this 
question  and  dealing  with  it  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
person  in  the  coimtry  who  is  now  an  elector,  or  who  is 
to  be  included  in  the  Bill,  should  comprehend  that  it  was 
a  measure,  so  far  as  it  went,  fair  and  generous  to  the  people 
whom  it  was  intended  to  enfranchise. 

I  think  I  can  show  reasons — if  we  can  for  a  moment 
get  rid  of  the  notion  of  party  combination  —  why  this 
House  should  readily,  and  without  hesitation,  agree  to  this 
BiU.  One  portion  of  it  will  recommend  itself,  I  am  quite 
certain,  to  all  Gentlemen  who  are  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
the  Bill  of  1832 — and  on  this  point  I  can  confidently  ask 
for  the  support  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Calne — that  is  the  portion  of  the  Bill  which  is  intended 
to  remove  all  legal  obstacles  or  difficulties  by  which  many 
persons  who  were  intended  to  be  enfranchised  by  the  B/cform 
Bill  have  been  up  to  this  time  deprived  of  their  votes.  The 
Reform  Bill  proposed  to  give  a  vote  to  every  occupier  of 
a  10/.  house  in  a  borough.  It  is  shown,  partly  it  may 
be  by  the  wording  of  the  Act,  partly  by  the  decisions 
of  judges  and  courts,  that  this  extension  of  the  franchise 
was  never  complete ;  that  by  the  operation  of  clauses  which 
made  it  necessary  to  pay  rates,  and  which  made  it  necessary 
almost  in  efiect  that  the  occupier  himself  should  pay  the 
rates,  many  thousands — I  know  not  the  number — will  have 
been  disfranchised  from  1832  up  to  the  very  hour  at  which 
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this  Bill  shall  pass  into  law.  In  Scotland  there  is  do  euch 
disqualiiicatioii  as  that  which  this  Bill  proposes  to  remove, 
for  there  they  have  no  rate-paying  clauses,  and  they  have 
BO  system  of  compounding  which  would  juggle  men  out  of 
their  franchise;  and  the  ohject  of  this  Bill  is  to  assimilate 
our  law  in  this  respect  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  to  give 
to  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  same  efficacy  which  the 
people  expected  from  it  when  it  passed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  I  suppose,  although  Gentlemen  may  not  admit 
it  by  any  outward  expression  of  opinion,  they  are  not  against 
such  an  improvement  of  the  Reform  Act  as  will  give  the 
Tote  which  this  part  of  the  Bill  is  intended  to  give.  The 
vight  hon.  Member  for  Calne  can  certainly  not  refuse  his 
•Bsent,  because  if  there  be  one  thing  except  the  classical 
iCa  of  antiquity  to  which  he  is  more  devoted  than  another 

is  clearly  the  Bill  of  1833. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Bouse  is  that  which  the  Bill  proposes  to  do  in  respect  to 
the  county  franchise.  Here  I  must  say,  at  the  risk  of 
saying  what  is  not  complimentary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  his  colleagues,  that  1  think  the  Government 
lavc  shown  a  remarkable  feebleness,  which  lays  them  open 
^'te  great  blame,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  House,  but 
,of  almost  every  person  in  the  country  who  has  expected  a 
nil  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  Tliey  propose  to  bring 
'tte  franchise  down  from  a  50^.  occupation  to  one  of  14/. 
The  occupation  franchise  in  counties  was  a  measure  of 
your  own  carrying  in  1832.  I  do  not  say  that  to  touch 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  now,  if  you  had  not 
then  disturbed  the  ancient  franchise  of  the  counties;  but 
when  the  county  occupation  franchise  was  fixed  at  50^.  and 
tile  franchise  in  boroughs  at  10/.,  he  must  have  been  a 
very  dull  man  indeed  who  could  not  have  foreset^n  that  the 
county  franchise  must  at  some  time  not  remote  be  greatly 
reduced.     The    right    hon.    Gentleman    the    Chancellor   of 
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the  Exchequer  spoke  encoumgiDg'ly  id  that  Reform  discus- 
sion many  years  ago,  whea  the  Mouse  carried  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  introducod  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  fur  East  Surrey;  but  from  that  time  to  this  there 
hs8  been  a  good  deal  more  done  un  this  questiou.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  his 
Cabinet — the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
being  very  intimately  coucerned  with  the  then  leader  of  the 
House  in  manufacturing  a  Reform  Bill — had  not  had  much 
experience,  and  it  woa  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
made  mistakes.  Tliey  brought  in  their  Bill — a  Bill  con- 
taining some  good  things  and  some  bad  things — and 
among  other  things  proposed  a  lol.  francliise  in  counties. 
They  took,  however,  a  considerable  compensation  by  at- 
tempting to  withdraw  all  freeholders  witliin  tlie  limits  of 
boroughs  from  the  county  fi-anchise — transferring  them  to 
the  electoral  body  within  the  limit*)  of  boroughs.  But  that 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  change  this  feet— that  they 
did  with  due  deliberation  come  to  the  opinion  that  lo/. 
occupiers  in  counties  were  fit  and  proper  persons  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise.  You  do  not  suppose  that  they  pro* 
posed  to  put  persons  on  the  county  lists  of  whose  fitness  they 
were  not  well  assured,  and  then  endeavoured  to  compensate 
for  this  by  their  proposal  with  regard  to  the  freeholders  in 
the  boroughs.  They  believed,  and  believe  now,  no  doubt, 
that  iol.  was  a  proper  and  fitting  franchise  for  the  counties 
in  England  and  Wales ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  find  them, 
when  the  House  shall  he  in  Committee  on  this  Bill,  pro- 
posing to  reduce  the  sum  of  a  14^.  franchise  to  a  lol.  one. 
If  they  wish  to  have  an  easy  victory  over  the  Government, 
and  to  prove  themselves  consistent,  and  to  extend  the  range 
of  the  county  registration,  I  and  a  good  many  Members  in 
Uiis  part  of  the  House  will  be  extremely  happy  to  give 
them  our  cordial  support ;  and  I  can  promise  tliem  the 
support  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  behind  me  (Mr.  Lowe), 
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becatise  he  has  fixed  hie  affectiona  on  a  i  ol.  rental  francliise. 
If  he  were  to  say  he  approved  a  \ol,  household  francliise 
in  Ijoroughe  he  must  do  so  also  in  the  counties,  because 
we  all  know  that  the  lO^,  houwholders  in  counties  arc 
generaJly  men  in  better  pecuniary  cireumEtajiccB  than  those 
of  equal  rental  in  boroughs. 

So  far  Hfl  I  have  gone,  I  hope  I  have  persuaded  Gentle- 
men opposite,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Merabci' 
for  Calne,  from  any  opposition  to  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  these  two  portions  of  it.  I  may  say 
fiirther,  with  respect  to  this  proposition  of  the  Government, 
that  there  was  one  illustration  the  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  might  have  made  in  his  amusing  speech,  for  how- 
ever much  the  country  is  going  to  ruin,  be  cau  always  be 
amusing  in  this  House — there  is  one  illustration  he  might 
have  given  us.  He  said  that  in  Ireland  they  had  a  i  %l.  rating 
franchise  for  the  eounties,  and  that  is  as  near  as  may  be 
in  value  to  a  14/.  rental  franchise.  Therefore,  the  proposition 
of  the  Government — although  I  disapprove  it— still  has  the 
sanction  of  the  course  which  has  been  taken  in  Ireland,  and 
this,  I  have  heard  from  Irish  Members,  is  considered  a  not 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  county  franchise.  But,  with 
the  experience  of  a  great  number  of  years  of  this  franchise 
in  Ireland,  I  think  the  Member  for  Calne  may  screw  up  his 
courage  to  supjwrt  thie  proposition  of  the  Bill. 

I  now  come  to  the  only  point  on  which  there  is  any 
great  difference  of  opinion.  I  think  the  world  has  never 
shown  an  instance  of  a  legislative  assembly  such  as,  this 
making  a  great  disturbance  among  themselves,  exciting  them- 
selves, getting  into  a  violent  passion,  pouring  out  cataracts 
of  declamation  like  those  we  heard  last  night,  and  all  upon  the 
simple  question  whether  the  franchise  in  boroughs  shall  remain 
as  now  at  10/.  or  shall  be  fixed  for  a  time  at  7/.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  aj>pear  to  be  surprised  at  the  frankness  with 
which  I  speak.     The  head   of    the  present  CJuvurnment  was 
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laaghed  at  for  years  because  he  spoke  of  finality  in  connection 
with  the  Bill  of  1832.  I  should  be  very  happy  if  it  should  bo 
happen,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  suggested  in  his 
fervid  imagination,  that  the  working  classes  would  in  great 
numbers  surmount  the  barrier  of  7/.,  and  that  ultimately 
it  should  be  even  equal  to  a  household  sufirage  in  the 
country.  But  does  any  Gentleman  opposite  believe  that  be  is 
carrying  a  Bill — did  any  Gentleman  sitting  in  this  House 
ever  vote  upon  any  measure  of  arrangement  and  ot^nisa- 
tion  like  this,  and  confidently  assure  himself  that  the 
measure  should  be  final?  He  must  have  a  very  poor  notion 
of  what  our  children  will  be  if  he  thinks  them  less  com- 
petent to  decide  such  questions  for  themselves  than  we  are 
at  present  to  decide  them.  Tlicrefore  do  not  think  that 
because  I  use  the  phrase  '  for  a  time,'  I  am  not  of  opinion 
that  this  Bill,  if  it  be  carried,  will  in  all  probability  put  an 
end  to  Bills  having  reference  to  the  suffrage — for  such  portion 
of  time,  at  least,  ae  this  Bill  will  be  found  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  intelligent — [loud  laughter  and  cheers] — allow  me  to 
finish  the  sentence — of  the  intelligent  population  of  this 
country. 

The  Bill  of  the  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes, 
in  addition  to  the  "jl.  franchise,  what  he  calls  a  lodger 
franchise.  The  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  in  his  Bill 
proposed  something  of  the  same  kind,  but  with  a  20/. 
qualification,  while  the  present  Bill  proposes  a  10/.  quali- 
fication— 10/.  being  very  nearly  the  same  for  a  holding  of 
this  kind  as  7A  would  be  for  a  house.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  proposed  provisions  iu  his  measure  which 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  and  I  think  would  lead  to 
great  perplexity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  proposition  now 
made  by  the  Government  is  simpler  than  his,  and  likely  to 
be  carried  out  with  less  difiiculty  and  more  satisfaction  to  that 
class  of  persons  in  this  metropolis  who  are  chiefly  interested 
in  this  part  of  the  Bill.     With  regard   to  the  "jL  franchise, 
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let  ue  examme  it  for  one  moment,  SometKidy  has  said,  and 
many  persons  havo  written,  that  this  Bill  is  my  Bill — that  the 
Government  made  this  Bill  at  my  recommendation.  ['  Hear.'] 
I  thought  somehody  would  say  this.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  s  point  of  the  Bill  which  I  have  recommended.  I 
never  was  in  favour  of  a  61.  franchise,  and  I  should  never 
have  proposed  it.  I  believe  in  a  household  franchise  for  the 
boroughs  of  this  country.  But  when  I  found  a  jjowerful 
Government  like  the  last — and  it  was  not  as  honest  as  it 
was  powerful — proposing  a  6/.  franchise,  with  tlie  expectation 
that  it  would  carry  it,  I  was  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
constderabte  enfranchisement  of  the  people  merely  because 
I  had  an  idea  that  household  suffrage  would  be  better.  A 
7/.  franchise  is  a  proposition  I  have  never  said  one  syllable 
in  favonr  of,  and  it  never  entered  into  my  mind  that  the 
Government  would  split  hairs  in  this  fashion,  and  would  leave 
the  6^.  franchise,  their  own  former  proposition,  and  which 
nearly  everybody  in  the  country  who  has  asked  for  ci  Reform 
Bill  has  expressed  himself  ready  to  accept,  and  would  ofler 
the    House    a    "jl.   i'ranchiae.     But   here   it   is   offered,   and 

Iunfortunately,  beggars  in  the  House  of  Commons,  like 
beggars  outside  of  it,  cannot  be  choosers,  and  we  are  some- 
times in  a  position  to  take  only  what  is  given. 
When  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  was 
brought  in,  a  very  remarkable  thing  bapjiened.  Two  eminent 
Members  of  the  Government  seceded  from  it,  and  took  their 
seats  on  the  third  bench  behind,  and  I  think  I  see  one 
of  them  sitting  there  at  this  moment.  They  both  made 
what  we  call  a  personal  explanation  to  the  House,  and  the 
explanation  was  that  thtiy  differed  from  their  colleagues  on 
this  question  of  the  suffrage.  They  did  not  approve  that 
the  suffrage  in  counties  should  be  brought  down  to  the 
rate  of  the  boroughs,  and  that  the  suffrage  in  the  boroughs 
ehonld  be  continued  at  the  same  rate  which  was  fixed  at 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Act.     I  am  not  sure  whether  these 
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right  hon.  Gentlemen  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  the  county 
franchise  should  be  brought  down  to  lo/.  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  expressed  some  dissent — at  least  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  franchise  in  the  boroughs  ought  to  be 
reduced;  and  I  know  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  in  the 
words  which  have  often  been  quoted  since^  expressed  himself 
in  favour  of  establishing  a  borough  franchise  at  8/.  Now 
when  the  Government  have  been  splitting  hairs  with  regard 
to  6L  and  7/.,  I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House  will  not  split  hairs  between  8/.  and  7/.^ 
because  surely  after  the  discussion  this  question  has  under- 
gone—  after  the  mode  and  manner  the  House  has  been 
brought  into  difficulty  by  past  transactions — after  the  great 
expectations  which  have  been  raised  throughout  the  coimtry^ 
I  think  it  would  show  very  ill  statesmanship  on  the  part 
of  those  right  hon.  Gentlemen  and  a  mere  obedience  to  the 
cause  of  party — ^it  would  hardly  be  becoming  in  them — ^if  they 
were  not  willing  to  make  the  small  concession  of  iL  in 
answer  to  the  concession  o{  iL  which  I  am  willing  or 
forced  to  make^  and  join  with  me  in  giving  at  least  a 
friendly  if  not  an  enthusiastic  support  to  the  Bill  of  the 
Government. 

And,  after  all,  this  3/.,  what  is  it  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman behind  me  has  conjured  up  a  frightful  apparition. 
The  10/.  is  the  salvation  of  the  country.  For  thirty-four 
years  its  operation  has  been  such  as  to  extort  from  him 
unlimited  approval.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  think 
gl.  perilous  or  8/.  in  any  degree  of  doubtful  utility,  but  7/. 
he  considers  to  be  actually  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
the  coimtry;  and  he  has  shown  moreover  that  it  would 
destroy  the  connection  between  the  Executive  Government 
and  the  House — that  it  would  add  greatly  to  all  the  evils 
which  are  supposed  to  exist  in  connection  with  the  present  Bill, 
without  any  of  its  advantages ;  in  fact,  I  know  not  whether 
a  more  gloomy,  discouraging,   and  appalling  picture  of  the 
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future  of  the  House  and  the  country  was  ever  drawn  by  auy 
Member  of  the  House.  And  all  the  foundation  of  these  horrors 
is  that  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  fraticbise  in  the  boroughs 
by  il.  lower  than  was  recommended  by  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  and  by  his  colleague  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Now,  I  appeal  to  Gentlemen  opposite 
whether  they  will  allow  themseives,  considering  the  position 
of  this  queBtioOj  to  make  it  impossible  that  the  question  of 
the  suffrage  should  be  got  out  of  our  way  during  this 
present  session  of  Parliament.  If  they  do  make  it  impos- 
sible— I  am  not  muoh  given  to  prophesy,  but  I  venture  to 
predict  that  there  are  many  on  those  benches  now  who  will 
live  to  regret  the  course  they  are  about  to  take. 

There  is  one  other  proposition — it  is  made  in  this  Bill — 
which_  I  hope  the  House  will  not  listen  to  for  a  moment, 
and  that  is  the  Savings-bank  franchise.  1  think  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  had  something  like  it — perhaps  the  very 
aome  thing — in  his  Bill.  I  dieapproved  of  it  then.  I  have 
no  objection  to  enfranchise  those  who  may  be  enfranchised 
by  it;  but  I  think  it  is  the  very  worst  of  all  the  fancy  fran- 
chises ever  proposed.  It  will  be  unequal  to  the  last  degree, 
and  it  will  be,  I  Iielieve,  the  source  of  every  kind  of  fraud. 
I  agree  with  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wick, 
who,  I  think,  in  speaking  of  it  said  he  did  not  sec  ivhy  the 
investment  of  50^. — the  saving  of  it  in  a  Savings-bank — 
ahould  give  a  man  a  higher  social  and  political  position  than 
the  investment  or  sa^Hng  of  an  equal  sum  in  any  other 
deecripfion  of  property  where  tlie  investment  could  be  fairly 
ascertained.  I  object  altogether  to  giving  the  franchise  to 
one  man  and  shutting  it  out  from  another — tliat  second 
man,  it  may  be,  being  far  more  heroic  than  the  other.  For 
example,  a  man  may  have  to  provide  a  humble  equipment 
for  a  daughter's  marriage,  a  small  sum  for  a  son's  appren- 
ticeship— something  may  be  taken  out  of  his  earnings  for 
the  education  of  his  childn.'ii,  he  may  have  under  his  roof 
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an  aged  parent,  and  he  may  be  performing  to  that  parent 
the  most  sacred  and  most  holy  of  duties,  and  these  may 
cause  him  to  withdraw  ^1.  or  lo/.  from  his  little  fund  in  the 
Savings-bank,  nr  may  prevent  his  having  any  fund  there 
at  all,  and  the  law  steps  in,  and  for  doing  so  mnch,  which 
in  every  rank  of  life  is  bo  honourable  and  so  exemplary,  hiB 
name  is  to  be  erased  from  tho  electoral  list  of  the  town  in 
which  be  lives.  I  protest  against  this  Savings-bank  franchise. 
I  think  also  it  would  be  liable  to  great  fraud,  because  three 
or  four  members  of  a  family  may  invest  in  a  Savings-bank 
in  one  name  and  so  give  to  that  one  person  a  vote.  I  do 
not  in  the  least  object  to  any  one  person  having  a  vote, 
but  I  do  object  to  giving  it  under  a  sj-stem  which,  altogether 
apart  from  tlie  gefiera]  processes  of  our  enfranchisement,  is 
liable  to  the  utmost  ineq\iality,  and  to  a  species  of  fraud  which 
cannot  be  prevented. 

"Now  I  have  gone  through  the  Bill  in  its  main  provisions, 
and  I  would  nek  the  House  what  they  think  of  it.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tells  us — in  fact,  wc  well  know 
— that  we  have  in  England  and  Wales  about  five  und  a  half 
millions  of  men.  Under  this  Bil!  he  further  tells  ua  we 
should  have  900,000  electors.  [A  Voice  From  the  Treasury 
Benches  :  '  1,300,000.']  But  not  1,300,000  when  the  double 
qualifications  are  taken  off.  Whatever  that  he,  it  will  place 
within  the  franchise  perhaps  a  Utile  more  than  one  in 
five,  leaving  out  four  millions  of  grown  men  in  England 
and  Wales  who  will  still  not  have  the  franchise,  Of  those 
lie  says  there  will  be  330,000  working-men.  This  is  a  very 
— OS  I  am  quite  confident  whenever  the  matter  is  fairly  looked 
into  will  be  found  out — exaggerated  estimate.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  included  60,000  who  now  live  in  10/.  houses  be- 
sides those  referred  to  in  the  Blue  Books.  And  more  than 
that,  he  included  every  man  between  10/.  and  "jl.,  although 
the  eiperience  of  every  one  fells  us  that  is  not  correct ;  and 
as  to  all  these  working-men  brought  forward  in  these  Blue 
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Books,  except  the  Members  for  Coventry,  I  will  undertake  to 
say  thatthere  is  scarcely  a  single  Member  ofthe  House,  looking 
to  hie  own  canvass  and  bis  own  constituency,  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  tbe  estimate  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

I  should  only  be  too  glnd  if  it  could  be  honestly  ascertained 
that  so  many  working-men  would  be  placed  upon  tbe  register ; 
at  least  I  think  it  would  do  something  towards  confirming 
bon.  Gentlemen  in  tbe  view  they  entertain  that  the  conduct 
of  so  many  of  those  men  as  possess  the  franchise  has  hitherto 
been  moat  exemplary  in  their  exercise  of  it.  Now,  I  appeal 
to  bon.  Gentlemen — I  am  very  earnest  in  ray  wishes  upon 
this  question,  because,  notwithstanding  the  unkind  allusion 
and  imputation  thrown  upon  me  some  time  ago  by  a  right  bon. 
Gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House,  there  is  nobody  who  has 
a  greater  interest  than  I  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  a  fair  and 
early  settlement  of  this  question.  I  have  had  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  any  one,  I  think,  in  discussing  it  publicly  out  of 
the  House  and  in  the  House.  I  have  discussed  it  frankly, 
and  whatever  bon.  Gentlemen  may  think  to  tlie  contrary, 
I  never  spoke  on  any  question  in  which  I  took  a  greater 
interest,  or  with  a  deeper  conviction  that  I  was  serving  tbe 
true  interests  of  their  class  as  well  as  those  of  my  country- 
men at  large. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  coo  appeal  to  certain  Members 
of  tbe  House.  Tbe  right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Calne  has  shown  that  nearly  everything  the  Bill  proposes  is 
really  that  which  is  bound  up  in  some  shape  with  the  Bill 
of  1832,  or  with  the  propositions  in  which  be  has  been  con- 
cerned. I  have  got  here — it  is  really  curious  how  things 
drop  into  your  hands  when  you  want  them  —  here  is  a 
paper,  the  Notfolk  Netet,  of  tbe  year  1859,  and  I  have  certain 
extracts  which  I  have  taken  from  tbe  paper.  These  are 
extracts  from  election  addresses.  The  first  is  from  tbo  election 
address  of  Lord  Pulmcrston,  who  said  there  must  he  a  Bill  to 
alter  the  law  regulating  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
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Parliament.  Then  Lord  John  Bnssell  said  v/a  Ghould  have  to 
consider  the  great  question  of  the  amendment  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament.  Sir  George  Grey 
said  that  at  the  earliest  period  consistent  with  duty,  the 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Then  there  were  similar  exlracts 
from  the  speeches  of  my  right  hon,  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  from  the  speeches  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  that  day,  and  of  tlie  Solicitor- General.  There  w 
then  an  extract  headed,  '  Rif>:ht  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.'  And 
what  diKJS  be  say  in  1859,  before  the  Government  of  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  opposite  was  discharged  from  the 
service  of  the  House  and  of  the  country  ?  The  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Lowe  says : — 

■  II  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  prepare  n  meaaure  of  Riform, 
uid  I  haie  every  confidence  thM  it  wilt  l>e  cue  whicli  if  Dot  FiiUy  uliiifyiDg 
men  of  ntranie  opinioiiB,  will  be  ftcceptabla  U>  tha  great  body  of  the  people.' 

I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  a  very  short  memory, 
or  else  he  trifles  with  this  House.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a 
man  who  wrote  that  in  his  election  address  in  1S59  should 
stand  up  to-night  and  deliver  such  a  speech  as  we  have  heard 
from  hira  for  an  hour  and  a  half?  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  that 
when  under  these  circumstances  men  change  their  opinions 
after  they  are  fifty  years  of  age,  there  is  not  much  expectation 
of  turning  them  back  again,  I  feel  that  I  could  not  with 
much  hope  appeal  to  the  right  hon,  Member  for  Calne,  or  to 
his  colleague  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Stroud ;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Haddington  {Lord  Elcho),  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sabsbury,  is  the  only  Member  at  this  side  of  the 
House  who  cheers  the  sentiments  of  either  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen. 

What  ia  the  reason,  I  ask,  that  Gentlemen  who  have  been 
holders  of  office  take  this  course  with  regard  to  the  Bill  of 
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the  Government?  I  wiJl  not  deal  in  any  ineinuationB,  but 
I  will  say  that,  from  Gentlemen  who  have  held  office,  but 
who  happen  to  have  been  left  out  of  what  may  be  called 
tlie  daily  miniBtrations,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  very 
minute  account  of  the  reaflone  why  they  change  their  opinions 
before  we  can  turn  round  and  change  with  them.  Tliese  are 
the  Gentlemen  who  all  at  once  start  up  as  the  great  teachers 
of  BtateBmanship  to  the  Houee  and  the  cotmtry.  Are  they 
what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droitwich  spoke 
of  in  the  recess — are  they  tbe  foremost  statesmen  in  the 
country  ?  and  if  so,  is  there  to  be  a  hid  for  them  to  take  the 
place  of  Gentlemen  who  have  not  much  succeeded  as  states- 
men when  in  office?  In  office  these  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
are  as  docile  as  any  other  Gentlemen  in  office,  but  I  fear, 
uot withstanding  the  ideas  some  people  have  of  my  influence 
witb  Earl  Russell,  that  I  am  not  able  to  offer  them  any  argu- 
ments on  his  part  that  will  tell  upon  them.  I  do  not  object 
for  a  moment  to  a  Member  of  this  House  being  fond  of  office. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proliably  lives  much  more 
happily  in  office  than  he  would  live  if  he  were  out  of  it, 
though  I  do  not  think  he  will  live  quite  so  long.  I  do  not 
complain  of  men  who  are  fond  of  office,  though  I  could  never 
comprehend  the  reason  they  like  it  so  much.  If  I  may 
pai-ody,  or  if  I  may  make  an  alteration  in  a  line  or  two 
of  one  of  the  mo^t  beautiful  poems  in  our  language,  I  might 
ask — 

'  For  who,  to  dumb  furgetfulnesa  n  prey, 
That  pleaaing,  ODxiouB  otGoe  e'er  reaigncd, 
LeFt  the  wnnti  preciacts  of  the  TreAsnry, 
'  Nor  nut  one  liut,  tuDg,  lingering  Jook  behind.' 

What  I  complain  of  is  this,  that  when  place  recedes  into 
the  lomewhat  dim  past,  that  which  in  office  was  deemed 
patriotism  vanishes  with  it;  and  wc  have  one  howl  of 
despair  from  these  right  hon.  Gentlemen  because  it  is  pro- 
posed to  diminish  the  franchise  in  boroughs  from   lo/.  to  7/., 
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and  to  add  by  bo  email  a  proposition  as  that  something  to  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  below  me  (Mr.  Horsmau)  said  a 
little  against  the  Government  and  a  little  against  the  Bill, 
but  hod  last  night  a  field  night  for  an  attack  upon  so  humble 
an  individual  as  I  am.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  the  first 
of  the  new  party  who  haa  expressed  his  great  grief,  who  has 
retired  into  what  may  be  called  his  political  cave  of  AduUam, 
and  he  luu  called  about  him  every  one  that  was  in  distress 
and  every  one  that  was  discontented.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  been  anxious  to  form  a  party  in  this  House. 
There  is  scarcely  any  one  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  is  able 
to  address  the  House  with  eficct  or  to  take  much  part  in  our 
debates,  whom  he  has  not  tried  to  bring  over  to  his  party  or 
cabal;  and  at  la^t  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  has  succeeded  in 
hooking  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Calne.  I 
know  there  was  an  opinion  expressed  many  years  ago  by  a 
Member  of  the  Treasury  bench  and  of  the  Cabinet,  that  two 
men  would  make  a  party.  When  a  party  is  formed  of  two 
men  so  amiable — so  discreet — as  the  two  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men, we  may  hope  to  see  for  tlie  first  time  in  Parliament  a 
party  perfectly  harmonious  and  distinguished  by  mutual  and 
unbroken  trust.  But  there  is  one  difiBculty  which  it  is 
impossible  to  remove.  This  partj'  of  two  reminds  me  of  the 
Scotch  terrier,  which  was  so  covered  witli  hair  that  you  could 
not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which  was  the  tail  of  it. 

The  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne  told  us  that  he  had  some 
peculiar  election  experiences.  There  are  men  who  make 
discord  wherever  they  appear.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
going  down  to  Kidderminster  got  into  some  unpleasiug 
altercation  with  someljody,  and  it  ended  with  his  having  hia 
head  broken.  But  I  am  happy  to  aaj,  and  the  House  will  bear 
witness,  that  with  regard  to  its  power,  that  head  is  probably 
as  strong  now  as  before  he  took  his  leave  of  Kidderminster  and 
went  to  Catne— a  village  in  the  West  of  England.     The  right 
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ton.  Gentleman  found  on  tlie  list  of  electors  at  Calne,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  names,  of  whom,  according  to  the 
Slue  Book,  about  seven  were  working-men.  I  suppose  three 
or  four  of  them  were  probably  keepers  of  shops,  and  some  of 
those  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche(]uer  I  think  impro- 
perly included  in  his  list.  When  the  right  hon.  Member 
went  down  there  he  fonnd  a  tumult  even  more  aggravated 
than  at  Kidderminster.  They  did  not  break  his  head,  but 
they  did  something  that  in  the  eye  oi'  the  law  was  much 
worse,  for  they  shut  up  the  police  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
the  little  mob  of  this  httle  place  had  the  whole  gameto  them- 
Belres.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  us  of  the  polypus, 
which  takes  its  colour  from  the  rock  on  which  it  lives,  and  he 
said  that  some  hon.  Members  take  their  colours  from  their 
oonstituencies.  The  constituency  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  rej>reEents  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  men,  seven  of  wliom  are  working-men  ;  but  the  real  con- 
stituent of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  Member  of  the 
'  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  he  could  send  in  his  butler 
I  or  his  groom,  instead  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  to  repre- 
'  Bent  the  borough.  I  think  in  one  sense — regarding  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  an  intellectual  gladiator  in  this  House — 
we  are  much  indebted  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  that  he 
did  not  do  that. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  said  that  I  wanted  lo  explain  the  particulars 
of  this  Bill,  and  to  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of 
lion.  Gentlemen  opposite.  I  ask  them  not  to  take  that  dis- 
paraging view  of  their  countrymen  which  baa  been  presented 
I  to  them  by  the  right  Hon.  Member  for  Calne  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salisbury,  who — I  presume  from  their  residence 
at  the  antipodes — seem  to  take  a  Botany  Bay  impression,  and 
a  Botany  Bay  view,  of  the  character  of  the  great  bulk  of  their 
countrymen.  Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  some  nights  ago, 
when  I  was  not  here,  said  that  I,  even  in  the  matt«r  of  the 
cattle  plague,  set  class  against  class.     [' H«8r,  hear  I'   from 
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the  Opposition  benches,  and  laughter.]  The  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  who  from  the  ease  with  which  they  arc  amused  must 
he  a.  most  amiahJe  party,  laugh  at  this  obeervation,  I  ask 
any  man  in  this  House,  is  it  possible  to  do  a  thing  more 
perilous  than  that  which  is  done  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  Australian  colleague  the  hon.  Member  for  Salisbury 
— namely,  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  gulf  that  shall 
not  be  passed  by  legislation  between  the  liighest  and  most 
powerful  and  a  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  great 
body  of  tht'  working-people  who  are  really  the  heart  of  this 
great  nation  ? 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  us  that  by  and  by,  if  every- 
lK)dy  will  wait  long  enough,  everybody  will  get  over  this 
barrier  and  be  inside  the  franchise.  But  that  is  no  great 
consolation,  l>ecause  he  said  that  by  the  Bill  of  the  Govcm- 
mcnt  we,  or  our  children,  shall  be  eaten  up  at  some  future 
time.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  to  ebow  our  trust  in 
the  people  now  ?  Of  all  the  follies  and  crimes  which  Govern- 
ments commit,  that  of  a  constant  distrust  of  their  subjects,  of 
their  citizens,  of  their  country,  is  about  the  wildest  and  most 
foolish.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud 
and  Bomebtidy  else  who  followed  him  fell  us  that  the  people 
are  very  indiSerent  about  this  matter.  I  think  I  just  caught 
the  Member  for  Salisbury  in  the  hubbub  of  the  House  as  he 
rose  to  speak,  making  an  observation  about  the  number  of 
petitions;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Calne  said  he  thought  their  number  was  not  more  than  four. 
But  how  many  ^letitions  were  there  previous  to  1831  ?  Bear 
in  mind  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  for  some  time  dis- 
continued bringing  forward  his  motion  for  Parliamentary 
Reform.  In  1821  one  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  in 
favour  of  Parliamentarj'  Reform.  In  1833  there  were  twelve, 
in  1833  there  were  twenty-nine;  in  the  sis  years  that  passed 
between  1834  and  1829  there  was  not  a  single  petition  pre- 
senti-d  to  this  House  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and 
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in  1830  there  were  fourteen  petitions — ten  more  than  those 

irith  which  the  right  hoii.  Gentleman  made  himself  merry 

■night.     And  what  took  place  in  183 1-2?    This, — some  of 

11   were    fleeing    for   your   lives    in  the  midirt  of  a  etorm 

lich  you  had  not  foreseen,  but  which  was  as  inevitahle  ns 

any  storm  that  arises  in  the  heavens.     It  was  an  accident  that 

brought  it  about — the  i>eneh  Revolution.     Well,  there  are 

always  accidents.     A  great  portion  of  the  things  that  happen 

our  lives,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  the  appearance  of 

ident«.     But  with  the  accident  there  was  material  for  a 

inllagration,  and  a  confiagratioD  arose. 

I  recollect  that  the  late  Francis  Place  and  two  or  three  others 

'■went  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  deputation  when  he  took 

oSiec  after  the  fall  of  Lord  Grey's  Government,  and  that  they 

remonstrated  with  the  Duke.     He  was  not  n  man  that  liked 

remonstrances  very  much,  but  they  told  him  what  was  going 

bow  dissatisfied  the  jieople  were,  and  bow  perilous  they 

lought  the  course  of  the  Government  in  opposing  Reform. 

And  what  did  the  Duke  say?       He  was  standing  warming 

binaself  at  the  fire.     He  said  to  these  gentlemen,  '  You  have 

got  heads  on  your  shoulders,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  keep 

them  there.'      Two   or  three  days  afterwards  the    Duke  of 

Wellington  was  driven  from  office.     The  popular  feeling  in  the 

country  and  in  the  metropolis  was  such  that  this  great  soldier 

that  knew  no  fear  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  Lord  Grey  was 

permitted  to  come  back,  and  tbe  Reform  Bill  was  evejifually 

carried. 

[  Now  I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  if  they  think  any  accident  wHll 
.ever  happen  again.  That  accident  was  in  Paris.  But  in 
1848,  only  eighteen  years  afterwards,  there  was  another 
accident  in  Paris,  which  was  followed  by  a  succession  of 
accidents  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  I  recollect  at  the  time 
a  noble  Lord  who  was  then  a  Member  of  this  House  was 
greatly  alarmed.  He  came  to  me  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
.find  assured  me  that  be  had  always  been  in  favour  of  a 
L  3 
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great  extension  of  the  suSVage.  I  believe  that  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that  I  should  not  soon  be  a  member  of  a  Pro- 
visional Govemmctit  I  ask  hon.  Geotlemen  whether  it  is 
not  better  to  accept  a  measure  so  moderate,  and  if  you  like, 
as  may  be  said  by  muny  in  the  country,  so  inade<^uate,  bat 
still  to  some  extent  so  good  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  accept  this 
measure,  and  show  your  confidence  in  the  people,  than  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  Member  for  Calne — the  most  revolutionary 
advice  that  was  ever  given  in  thia  House — and  shut  your  doors 
against  five  milliong  of  people,  and  teW  them  that  unless  they 
can  scramble  over  this  lo/.  barrier  none  of  them  shall  ever 
find  a  direct  representation  in  this  House  ? 

The  Member  for  Stroud  talked  loudly  last  night  about  con- 
stitutional rights  and  coostitiitioDal  principles.  But  who  was 
it  that  made  the  jiresent  constitution  of  England  more  than 
any  other  men  in  our  history  ?  Surely  the  men  of  the  first  and 
second  Parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  Is  it  not 
in  the  very  journals  of  your  House?  The  Clerk  of  the  House 
could  easily  find  and  read  to  you  the  resolutions  of  the  House, 
that  wherever  there  is  not  some  direct  interdiction  or  contra- 
diction of  it,  the  ancient  and  common  franchise  of  the  people  of 
this  country  in  the  towns  is  the  housebolding  franchise.  And 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Lord  Somers,  who  was  himself 
a  great  authority,  and  to  a  large  extent  one  of  the  builders  of 
our  existing  constitution,  was  wrong  when  he  said  that  though 
no  man  by  birth  bad  any  right  to  office,  yet  that  by  birth  he 
had  a  right  to  vote,  and  that  the  possession  of  a  vote  was  the 
only  true  security  which  an  Englishman  liad  for  the  protection 
of  bis  life  and  property?  I  am  not  stating  that  as  my  opinion, 
I  am  giving  you  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
Parliamentary  annals  of  this  nation,  and  therefore  I  say  you 
will  not  act  constitutionally  or  wisely  if  you  put  any  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  a  Bill  that  is  so  moderate  as  this,  and  that  may 
give  great  satisfaction  to  vast  multitudes  of  the  people. 

If  this  Bill  tie  rejected  yon  will  show  that  you  are  against 
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dl  B«form,  you  will  show  that  you  have  no  confidence  wbat- 
erer  even  in  that  portion  of  the  population  which  Uvea  in 
houses  between  lo/.  and  7/.  rental.  And  if  you  pass  this  Bill 
you  will  show  that  you  are  not  cut  off  altogether  from  sym- 
pathy with  multitudes  of  your  fellow-countrymen.  I  say 
there  is  peril  in  the  present  state  of  things.  You  have 
a  population  divorced  almost  entirely  from  the  land,  and  shut 
out  from  the  possession  of  the  franchise.  My  bon,  Friend  the 
Member  for  Brighton  touched  upon  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion. The  right  hon,  Gentleman  tlie  Member  for  Calne  spoke 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  this  way — of  their  com- 
binations and  associations.  We  all  know  that  they  are 
reading,  debating,  thinking,  and  combining,  and  they  know 
that  in  all  our  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  position 
,rf  their  class  is  very  different.  I  believe  that  if  you  do  not 
moderate  your  tone  and  your  views  with  regard  to  the  great 
bntk  of  the  working  classes,  you  will  find  your  country  gradually 
weakened  by  a  constantly  incrcaaing  emigration,  or  you  will 
find  some  accident  happening,  when  you  will  have  something 
lio  do  more  than  you  are  asked  to  do  to-night,  under  the 
'Qireat,  and  it  may  be  under  the  infliction,  of  violence. 

Now,  Sir,  I  said  at  the  beginning  that  I  did  not  rise  to 
defend  this  Bill.  I  rose  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  it.  It 
is  not  a  Bill  which,  if  I  had  been  consulted  by  its  framers,  I 
should  have  recommended.  If  I  had  been  a  Minister  it  is  not 
Bill  which  I  should  have  consented  to  present  to  the  House. 
I  think  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  occasion,  and  that  its  con- 
lions  are  not  sutiicient.  But  I  know  the  difficulties  under 
;ch  Ministries  labour,  and  I  know  the  disinclination  of 
Parliament  to  do  much  in  the  direction  of  this  question. 
I  shall  give  it  my  support  because,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
a  simple  and  honest  measure,  and  because  I  believe,  if  it 
becomes  law,  it  will  give  more  solidity  and  duration  to  everj'- 
tfaing  that  is  good  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  everything  that 
is  noble  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  these  realms. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  APRIL  23,  1866. 

From   Hansard. 

Before  I  address  myself  to  tbe  question  which  is  b^lbre 

the  House,  there  are  two  matters   of  a  personal  character 

which   I  wish   to   dispose  of.     The   right  hon.  Member  for 

Calne,  on  the  first  night  of  this  debate,  made  a  complaint  to 

the  House  that,  in  a  speech  out  of  this  House,  I  had  imputed 

to  him,  or  quoted  as  from  him,  words  which  he  had  not 

uttered,     Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  quit*  right  to  make 

that  comptnint,  if  he  thought  it  worth  wliile  to  make  it, 

I  because  there  is  no  doubt — and  I  am  sorry  it  so  happened — 

that  some  three  or  four  words  which  he  had  not  spoken  in 

L  that  connection  were  added  to  the  passage  which   he  had 

L  spoken.     I   regret  the  inaccuracy  very  much.     I  have  the 

Lmtisfaction,  however,  of  knowing  or  believing  that  I  did  the 

}  right  hon.  Gentleman  no  substantial  injustice. 

The  other  point  refers  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn  {Lord  Stanley).  He  retorted  on 
me  a  charge  of  conspiracy  with  reference  to  two  divisions 
wIugIi  took  place  some  years  ago  in  this  House,  one  on  the 
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China  War,  and  the  other  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill.  In  neither 
of  these  cases  did  the  mover  of  the  resolution  obtain  a  seconder 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  But  with  regard  to  the 
first  case,  that  of  the  China  War,  I  was  not  in  Parliament 
during  that  session.  I  was  in  bad  health,  out  of  the  country ; 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  of  it  was  from  reading  an  account 
of  what  had  taken  place  in  this  House,  in  a  public  news-room 
in  the  city  of  Rome.  With  regard  to  the  other  case,  that  of 
the  Conspiracy  Bill,  Members  who  were  then  in  the  House 
will  recollect  that  on  the  first  division,  on  the  first  reading  of 
the  Bill,  nearly  one  hundred  Members — I  think  that  was  the 
exact  number,  I  am  not  sure — or  ninety-nine,  voted  in  the 
division  against  the  introduction  or  first  reading  of  the  Bill, 
including  Lord  John  Russell,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Mr.  Gibson),  myself,  and  many  others.  The  noble 
Lord^s  friends  warmly  welcomed  and  supported  that  Bill. 
Before  the  second  reading  came  on,  my  right  lion.  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  notice  of  a  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried  by  the  House;  the  noble  Lord 
with  several  of  his  friends,  departing  altogether  from  their 
votes  on  the  first  reading,  turned  completely  round  upon 
their  own  policy,  supported  my  right  hon.  Friend,  went  into 
the  same  lobby  with  him,  and  made  a  majority  against  the 
Government  of  Lord  Palmerston.  If  there  was  any  conspiracy 
then,  it  was  owing  to  the  other  side  of  the  House ;  and  if  it 
was  a  dirty  conspiracy,  the  dirt  was  imported  into  it  by  the 
noble  Lord,  and  his  friends.  Now,  these  are  inaccuracies 
which  may  occur  in  debate,  but  I  think  it  was  necessary  to 
make  an  apology  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  to  explain 
the  charge  which  the  noble  Lord  had  inadvertently  brought 
against  me. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  before  the  House,  and  the 
resolution  which  has  been  moved  by  the  Member  for  Chester. 
Whatever  are  the  words  in  which  a  resolution  or  design  is 
wrapped  up  in  this  House,  the  true  meaning  of  it  generally 
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Kmbor  fa  Carter  «  Mt  ia  Ok  diktat  *«»  Imc  w 
in  diffieoltr  w^  Rqwet  to  Us  ntw;  i^  ttec  cbb  W 
noUuag  BOR  drw  tbn  tbw — I  da  Bot  n  Ae  dtjg^nt 
d^ne  Uoae  km  fcr  it  —  be  hw  >  pnfiKt  ligbft  to  hv 
opimoQ — that  be  staads  ■■  Ibe  pnar^al  Dyyow«»t  of  di> 
measure,  on  tbe  gnond  eitber  tbat  b«  m  mnioid  to  afi  W<  twi. 
or  to  such  3U1  extcBHOB  of  tbe  frwitrhtttt  as  tbs  GomBUkBttt 
propose  in  this  BiD ;  and  I  preMne,  if  tbe  tzvtb  wov  knowB, 
and  jadging  from  hie  ipeecb,  tbat  if  tbe  Govasmnt  would 
laj  on  the  table  of  tfae  Hooae  the  Sots  Bill,  wfakb  mar  be 
as  extensiTe  vrith  respect  to  that  pait  ot  tbe  sobject  as  this 
measore  of  the  franchise  is  on  another  pari,  it  wonlU  meet 
with  tbe  streaaous  oppo^tioa  of  the  noble  Lord.  Thus  the 
Bill  that  is  not  before  us  is  made  an  excuse  and  weapon  Tor 
destroying  the  Bill  that  is  before  us.  That,  I  think,  as  far  as 
I  can  judgej  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  position  of  the  noble 
Lord ;  but  when  the  Seats  Bill  is  kid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  the 
course  which  the  noble  Lord  vnW  take  upon  it. 

I  come  now  to  the  speech  made  by  the  Member  for  Kiug's 
Lynn,  in  seconding  the  amendment.  Hia  speech  was  much 
more  ingenious,  and  it  was  much  less  eandid ;  it  wns  much 
less  straightforward,  bat  it  lands  us  in  tlie  same  position ; 
and  the  noble  Lord  during  his  speech,  twice  at  least,  if  not 
oftener,  used  the  words  the  '  balance  of  power'  in  reference  to 
tbe  representation  of  the  i)eople  in  this  House.  We  have 
done  now  pretty  much  with  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  have  no  such  phrase  as  the  'balance  of  power'  in  this 
House. 

Sir,  I  think  that  this  House  should  be  a  fair  repretwntiitiun 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  though  it  may  not  he 
desirable,  and  even  if  desirable  it  may  not  be  attainable,  tliiit 
all  persons  should  vote,  yet,  far  short  of  that,  I  am  j>crHiiiid(tiI 
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,  that  the  repreeentatiou  may  be  bo  arranged  that  every  pcrsoa 
of  every  class  will  feel  tbat  liis  iiitereste  are  fairly  represented, 
and  will  be  fairly  coitsultod  by  the  House.  But  the  noble 
Lord  is  afflicted  with  a  species  of  terror,  nr  perhaps  I  should 
rather  call  it  a  feeling  of  no  confidence,  such  as  I  have  hardly 
ever  seen  before  in  this  House.  He  baa  no  confidence  in  the 
Government.  That  I  have  very  often  seen,  and  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  Government  in  which  the  majority  of  the  House  had 
no  confidence ;  but  he  has  no  confidence  in  the  House.  First 
of  all  the  Government,  through  the  Prime  Minister  and 
through  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  have  given  the 
most  distinct  promise  with  regard  to  the  Bill  for  the  re- 
arrangement of  seats;  but  the  noble  Lord  has  no  coufideoce 
in  that  promise.  The  noble  Lord  has  no  confidence  in  the 
House,  because  if  this  Fianchise  Bill  should  pass,  he  thinks 
the  House  might  do  something  very  unwise  tn  the  matter  of 
the  Seats  Bill.  He  has  no  confidence  in  the  people,  because 
the  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  admit  them  to  the  frunchtse ;  and 
he  has  special  terror  of  what  might  happen  if  the  Franchise 
Bill  should  pass  and  the  Seats  Bill  fail,  and  we  should  all  be 
Bent  back  to  enlarged  constituencies  to  be  returned  to  a  future 
Parliament.  Tlic  noble  Lord  must  know  that,  whatever  be 
the  re-arrangement  of  scats,  it  must  lead  to  greater  popular 
power  in  the  House ;  and  that  whatever  be  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  it  must  lead  to  the  same  result;  and  we  all 
know  that  henceforth  the  Parliament  which  shall  be  elected 
on  an  extended  franchise,  or  after  a  redistribution  of  seat«, 
will  be  a  Parliament  of  full  authority  in  the  country— that 
it  will  have  power  still  further  to  extend  the  franchise,  and 
atill  further  to  alter  the  distribution  of  seats,  and  to  conduct 
all  matters  connected  with  the  legislation  of  the  Empire, 
And  therefore  the  noble  Lord,  who  was  in  such  extraordinary 
tremor  with  regard  to  what  may  happen  if  this  Bill  pass  or  if 
the  other  fail,  appears  to  me  to  present  the  most  singular 
exhibition  of  political  anxiety  I  have  ever  seen. 
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I  thought  that  when  the  uoble  Lord  coucludetl  his  ttpeicch, 
cvorything  m  it  that  was  true  was  unimportant,  and  every- 
thing that  seemed  to  be  the  least  important  was  not  true. 
But  there  is  one  thing  important,  and  that  is  the  opposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  this  Bill ;  and  I  hope  that  ho  and  his 
colleague  in  proposing  this  resolution  will  forgive  me  if  I  say 
that  I  think  it  is  a  perilous  thing  when  the  heirs  of  two  of 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the 
houees  of  the  English  nobility  oppose  themselves  to  this 
moderate  and  just  Bill,  and  have  set  themselves  by  a  coalition 
in  this  House  to  drive  Lord  Russell  from  power — for  this, 
and  this  only,  offence — that  he  wields  the  authority  of  his 
ipreat  office  to  extend  in  what  I  believe  to  he  a  moderate  and 
conservative  degree  the  franchises  of  his  countrymen. 

The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Chester  blames  the 
Government  because  it  took  advice  from  this  end  of  this  side 
of  the  House  [below  the  gangway  of  the  Ministerial  side], 
and  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  advice  of  powerful  persons 
of  the  Whig  party.  I  should  think  that  a  measure  which 
is  supported  by  the  House  of  Bedford,  by  the  House  of 
Devonshire,  that  has  among  its  supporters  the  Howards, 
the  Sutherlands,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Stanley  the  Post- 
master-General, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department — I  think  a  measure  that 
is  supported  by  the  Peers  that  I  have  mentioned  cannot 
be  said  to  he  introduced  to  this  House  without  some 
consultation  with  the  Whig  party.  Now,  if  the  noble 
Lord  will  allow  me  in  a  perfectly  friendly  maimer  to  give 
him  a  little  advice,  I  will  do  it  in  one  sentence.  The 
course  that  he  is  taking  is  a  course  which  tends  to  sepa- 
rate important  peruons  of  the  Whig  party  from  the  Liberal 
and  popular  party  in  this  House  and  in  the  country, 
and  if  he  should  succeed  in  dissevering  the  most  intelli- 
gent  of  the    Whig   nobility  from    the  great  popidar   party 
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in  the  country,  if  he  should  troneter  them  to  Ihe  other  side, 
and  put  all  the  dukes  and  the  nobles  on  one  side  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  poputai"  party  on  the  other — if  the  noble 
Lord  knows  anything  whatever  of  history,  he  will  know 
this, — that  when  tlie  great  jKtpular  party  of  a  country  are 
fighting  by  themselves  against  the  nobles  of  a  country,  what- 
ever their  virtiies  and  whatever  their  power — speaking  of 
many  of  them — you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  popular  jiarly 
will  win,  and  the  nobles  will  go  down. 

The  noble  Lord  and  many  bon,  Members  of  the  House 
during  this  debate  have  referred  to  the  supposed  infiuenee 
I  have  had  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  queiition  has  been 
brought  1>efore  Parliament.  Seven  years  ago,  just  about  the 
time  when  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  was  thrown  out, 
in  an  accidental  or  incidental  conversation  with  Lord  Russell, 
I  suggested  to  him  that  whenever  this  question  was  brought 
again  before  Parliament,  the  proper  course  to  take  was  to 
introduce  the  Franchise  Bill  by  itaelf.  From  iSflo  until  thin 
hour  I  have  only  had  one  interview — a  very  short  interview 
— and  only  one  conversation  of  a  political  character  with 
Loi-d  Russell,  and  until  he  mentioned 'the  matter  at  the  meet- 
ing of  his  supporters  the  other  day  iu  Downing-street,  I  must 
confess  to  the  House  tliat  I  was  totally  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  course  of  the  Government  in  this  matt«r  had 
been  in  any  degree  influenced  by  anything  I  have  said.  It 
was  at  a  meeting  at  Rochdale  in  January  last  tliat  I  advised 
not  only  the  Goveniment  to  take  this  course,  but  that  I 
advised  all  persons  who  were  in  favour  of  Reform  in  the 
kingdom  to  consider  the  question  and  to  support  this  course  if 
it  should  be  taken  by  the  Government.  I  will  toll  the  House 
with  the  most  complete  candour  and  fairness  what  were  the 
reasons  which  led  nie  to  give  this  advice.  I  will  assume  that 
the  House  is  in  favour  of  Reform.  I  know  what  a  stretch  of 
imagination  is  necessary  in  order  to  come  to  that  conclusion. 
But  as  I  inn  siM-aking  not  only  to  Gentlemen  in  this  Honse,  but 
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to  some  who  are  outside  this  House,  I  shall  treat  the  qweation 
just  as  if  we  were  all  in  favour  of  some  measure  of  Reform,  but 
differed  a  little  as  to  the  mode  and  extent. 

When  I  suggested  to  Earl  Russell  sis  years  ago  that  he 
should  bring  in  a  Franchise  Bill  first,  he  replied  that  if  he 
did  so  the  opponents  of  Reform  would  make  use  of  that  plau 
of"  action  to  oppose  the  Government  altogether.  They  would 
submit  a  resolution  to  the  House,  in  ail  probability,  to  the 
effect  that  they  will  not  proceed  with  any  measure  to  ext«nd 
the  franchise  till  they  see  before  them  everything  tliat  the 
Government  has  to  propose  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  Tlie 
noble  Lord  knows  perfectly  well  the  tactics  of  hon,  Grentle- 
men  opposite,  but,  notwithstanding  that  knowledge,  he  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  introduce  the  Franchise  Bill  first,  and 
ask  the  House  to  take  the  question  of  the  redistribution  of 
scats  at  a  lat«r  period.  Now  let  ua  consider  why  he  should 
do  that.  If  you  will  carry  back  your  recollection  to  the 
year  1 848,  when  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr,  Hume, 
and  come  down  step  by  step  from  that  period  until  the 
occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Leeds  last  year,  you  will  see  that  the  great 
question,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  popular 
question,  and  as  it  was  discussed  at  public  meetings, 
has  all  along  been  much  more  a  question  of  the  fran- 
chise than  of  the  seats.  Tlie  pledges  of  Governments 
and  of  Parliament  have  been  not  so  much  pledges  to  the 
middle  classes  that  their  share  of  political  power  should 
be  rendered  more  equal  by  a  redistribution  of  seats,  but 
more  distinctly  and  fully  they  have  been  pledged  to  the 
working  classes,  which  are  now  excluded,  that  they  should 
at  some  early  day  be  admitted  in  some  fair  numbers  tf 
the  franchise.  • 

I  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Westminster 
{Mr.  Mill),  and  I  thiuk  all  within  this  House  will  agree,  that 
apart  from  any  etfect  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  Memljers 
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which  you  may  hope  to  produce  by  any  measure  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  it  is  a  thing  desirahle  in 
the  highest  degree  that  there  should  be  an  eitfinsion  of  the 
franchise  so  far  that  the  working- people  might  feel  that 
they  were  not  purposely  excluded.  What  I  want  is  to 
give  the  sense  of  justice  to  a  great  class  now  labouring 
under  a  sense  of  long- continued  injustice.  And  that  is 
essential  to  lie  done,  although  that  might  not  change  the 
seat  of  any  Member  in  this  House,  and  although  the  dis- 
tribution  were  as  equal  as  it  can  be  made,  and  there  were 
no  other  R«form  necessary  but  on  this  single  measure  of 
the  franchise.  Tlie  House  will  sec  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  Tietween  the  two  queslions.  The  extension  of  the 
franchise  affects  a  peculiar  portion  of  the  popiilation,  and 
the  redistribution  of  scats  does  not ;  it  affects  all — the  higher, 
the  middle,  and  the  lower  classes  (as  to  a  portion  of  them) 
alike.  It  is  not  a  class  question,  and  therefoie  is  not  pressed 
with  the  same  force  and  resolution,  as  a  great  measure  of 
justice,  which  the  question  of  the  franchise  has  received. 

An  hon.  Gentleman  who  once  sat  on  the  other  side 
is  of  opinion  that  when  you  come  to  consider  the  redis- 
tribution of  the  seats  you  will  find  that  a  larger  amount  of 
power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  counties.  No  doubt  the 
counties  ought  to  receive  more  Members,  and  sn  ought 
some  of  the  largest  boroughs,  and  some  new  boroughs  ought 
to  be  created,  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  fair  reprt«cn- 
tation  of  all  classes,  but  not  as  matter  of  justice  to  any 
special  and  peculiar  class.  The  other  matter  comes  before 
us  with  a  claim  far  more  pressing,  I  will  not  say  far  more 
righteous,  but  certainly  far  more  urgent.  Then  another 
reason  why  this  course  should  be  adopted  is  one  which  any 
•Member  of  the  Government  would  see  at  once ;  and  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Government  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  it.  It  is  very  much  more  simple  than  if  this 
measnre  were  mixed  up  with  another  great  question.     We 
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II  know  perfectly  well  whether  in  our  view  it  is  desirable 
reduce  the  franchise  or  not,  from  lo^.  to  8/,  or  to  7/.     We 
form  an  opinion  on  that  point;  and  it  does  not  matter 
that  purpose  whether  there  is  any  redistribution  of  seats 
not,     1  could  frame  a  measure,  and  so  could  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  which  would 
give  a  vote  to  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  could  he  so  made  that  the  representation 
should  be  infinitely  worse  than  it  is  at  present.     When  you 
have  argued  the  question  of  the  suffrage  and  settled  it,  you 
stand  and  will  stand  free  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
redistribution    of  seats.     And   if  you   think  to  juggle   the 
pnblic  by  giving  the  suffrage  with  the  one  hand  and  with 
tthe  other  preventing  the  fair  representation   of  the   people 
a  unjust  redistribution,  yon  will  not  he  reforming  the 
institution    of  this    House,  but    you    will    l>e    making   the 
'people   more    dissatisfied    with    Parliament   than   they   have 
been  in  past  times. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  the  Government  were  justified 

the  course  which  they  have  taken,  is  that  they  did  not  ■ 

ih  to  combine  the  various  classes  of  opponents  to  the  dif- 

nt  branches  of  Reform  into  an  opposition  of  the  extension 

the  franchise.     They  thoitght  that  a  Bill  which  would  get 

of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  scats,  would  be  a  matter 

great  <liffieulty  to  those  Members  who  represented  seats 

it  wonld  be  disfranchised  by  such  a  Bill.     But  yet  they 

It  they  might  fairly  ask  the  aid  of  the  Meraliers  for  the 

lall  boroughs  to  do  justice  to  the  excluded  class,  and  open 

le  franchise  fully  and  fairly  to  the  people.     I  have  heard 

that  amongst  tliose  who  are  likely  to  vote  upon 

tfie  amendment  of  the  Member  for  Chester,  with  only  one 

exception,  there  will    not   be  a  single  representative  of  any 

small  boroughs  which  are  likely  to  be  disfranchised  by  the 

Bill  which  the  Government  have  promised  to  lay  upon  the 

table.      Therefore,   the    Members   for    the    small   boroughs. 
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wherever  tiiej  &it,  and  whosoever  they  are  on  this  side  of 
the  Hoose,  have  not  shown  any  hostility  to  an  extension 
of  the  franchise,  wbatei,'er  may  be  their  course  when  liie 
DiEtribntion  uf  Seats  Bill  makes  ita  appearance  on  the 
table. 

I  shall  have  to  appeal  to  the  rig:ht  hon.  Gentleman  0[^>08it« 
va  a  [mint  to  which  I  am  about  to  address  myself.  I  think 
that  a  i-VancluBe  Bill  which  doea  not  adjust  this  question 
fur  a  period  at  least  as  long  as  the  Bill  of  1832  settled  the 
question  of  Reform,  is  a  Franchise  Bill  which  it  is  not  de- 
simble  for  this  House  to  consent  to.  I  think,  further,  (hat  a 
Distribntion  of  Seats  Bill  which  will  not  settle  that  ijnestion 
OS  \ong  as  the  Franchise  Bill  will  settle  the  question  of  tnn- 
chise,  is  not  a  desirable  Bill  for  thb  House  to  jiass.  It  seems 
to  me  that  af^r  you  have  settled  the  franchise  and  come  to 
discuss  the  queiition  of  seats,  Parliament  and  the  public  direct- 
ing its  eye  to  that  one  question,  it  would  be  much  more  likely 
thnt  the  question  of  scats  could  l)e  settled  so  far,  that  for 
thirty,  and  it  may  be  for  fifty,  years  no  fiirtlier  change  would 
be  required.  I  believe  that  if  Parliament  were  honestly  dis- 
posed to  amend  the  representation  they  could  do  it  infinitely 
Ijclter,  more  solidly,  more  satisfactorily  to  the  people,  with 
greater  duration  tfj  our  leg^islation,  by  taking  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  than  by  taking  that  proposed  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Member  for  Chester  or  the  course 
proposed  by  hon.  Gentlemen  ojiposite,  which,  I  suppose,  is 
to  get  rid  of  thin  Bill  and  the  Government  by  the  same  vote. 
I  believe  that  the  argument  which  I  have  laid  before  the 
House — not  so  clearly  as  I  could  have  wished — had  the  effect 
of  inducing  a  great  number  of  Reformers  in  the  country  to 
approve  of  the  course  which  the  Government  has  taken ;  and 
I  believe  now,  that  if  I  were  addressing  the  bon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  OS  friends  of  Reform,  and  if  they  were  its  friends, 
that  argument  would  be  conclusive.  But  if  they  are  not 
friends  of  Reform,  of  course   I   must   content   myself  with 
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saying  what  I  have  to  say,  and  with  leaving  it  to  make 
a  very  Email  impression  ui>ou  understandiiiga  not  prepared. 
I  fuar,  to  receive  the  truth  in  this  matter. 

I  said  I  mnst  quote  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  that  I  see 
oppoait*  me.  My  owni  honest  opinion  is  that  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Government  is  one  of  true 
Conservatism.  I  think  nothing  can  be  less  Conservative  than 
that  Parliament  should  have  these  questions  of  representation, 
questions  affecting  the  basis  of  power,  discussed  in  this  House 
during  every  session,  and  discussed  throughout  the  country 
during  every  Parliamentary  recess.  There  were  some  striking 
things  said  in  this  House  on  the  ist  of  March  in  the  year 
1859,  when  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen  (Mr,  Henley  and 
Mr.  Walpole)  who  sit  opposite  withdrew  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby  and  explained  to  the  House  the  grounds 
of  that  withdrawal.  The  Member  for  Oxfordshire  made  use 
of  these  observatious : — 

'  If  one  tiling  cui  be  mure  ttexlructive  tu  uur  CoiiHtitution  tban  uiotlier  it 

will  be  to  hsiTe  &  Reform  Bill  every  few  years  :  and  that  will  lie-tlit  vase  if 
ycni  oiinot  nettle  your  syBtfin  U|>oii  eucli  grouails  thiit  ;uu  can  rea(onnb1y 
hope  tb«t  it  will  itnod.  I  do  nol  my  for  a  long  time — Gnitlity  a  out  of  the 
qaegtioii— hut  Tor  a  decent  number  of  yenrs.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  you  will 
lay  the  foundalion  for  revolution.' 

The  foundation  for  revolution  in  almost  every  country,  unless 
history  lies  dreadfully,  has  been  laid  by  those  who  have 
pretended  to  be  specialty  Conservative.  I  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  say  there  never  was  a  sentence 
uttered  in  this  House  of  more  undoubted  wisdom  than  that 
which  he  spoke  on  that  occasion.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
House  why  it  is  that  we  are  now  involved  in  this  question 
of  Reform.  [Derisive  cries  from  the  Opposition.]  Yes,  I 
will  answer  hon.  Gentlemen  immediately.  The  reason  is 
this — because  there  is  a  feeling  universal  throughout  the 
country  that  the  whole  number  of  electors  is  much  too 
small  to  afford  a  satisfactory  representation  of  the  people,  and 
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that  the  largest  class  in  the  country,  that  class  which  makes 
the  nation^  is  specially  excluded. 

I  shall  show  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  this  is  so  by 
referring  to  a  Bill  of  their  own  leaders  and  of  their  own 
Ministry.  It  was  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  1 859, 
that  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  stood  up  at  this  table 
to  propose  a  B«form  Bill  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  party, 
of  which  he  is  the  leader  in  this  House.  He  quoted  on  that 
occasion  no  less  than  three  Queen's  speeches,  and  he  told  us 
that  three  Prime  Ministers  had  stated  distinctly  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  on  this  question.  And  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake,  for  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  way  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  put  it,  I  will  read  to  you  the 
question  he  asked  of  the  House.  After  descanting  on  the 
previous  attempts,  which  every  Minister  thinks  it  necessary 
to  do — after  quoting  three  Queen's  speeches — he  says: — 

'Were  you  to  allow  this  qaestion,  which  the  Sovereign  had  three  times 
announced  wati  one  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  which  three  Prime  Ministers, 
among  the  most  skilful  and  authoritative  of  our  statesmen,  have  decUred  it 
was  their  intention  to  deal  with,  to  remain  in  abeyance  ¥' 

The  answer  he  would  give  of  course  is — No;  we  could  not 
let  it  remain  in  abeyance.  But  since  then  there  have  been 
three  other  Royal  speeches  in  which  the  same  thing  has 
been  said  with  increased  empfiasis,  and  three  other  Prime 
Ministers  have  declared  their  intention  to  deal  with  it. 

"What  is  the  subject  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
refers  when  he  puts  in  this  form  the  inquiry  'Are  you  to 
allow  this  question  to  remain  in  abeyance?^  I  maintain  that 
it  is  the  question  of  the  suffrage — the  question  of  the  fran- 
chise. What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  deal  with? 
He  gave,  according  to  his  own  statement,  a  Franchise  Bill 
of  the  largest  proportions — so  largely  proportioned  that  it 
dwarfs  the  measure  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  with  regard 
to   the  seats?     He  altered  fifteen  seats.      It  was  no  redis- 
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tribution  st  oil.  It  was  a  ludicrous  attempt  to  arrange  the 
question  of  the  redistribution  of  seats.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site have  forgotten  these  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. They  would  be  a  great  deal  wiser  if  they  rememljered 
Bome  of  the  things  which  the  Memi>er  for  Buckingham- 
shire tells  tliem.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  that 
the  county  franchise  should  be  reduced  to  to/.,  and  he 
said  it  would  extend  the  franchise  in  counties  by  not 
fewer  than  200,000  electors.  And  200,000  is  the  exact 
number  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expects  to 
be  added  to  the  county  electors  by  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House.  What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  with  regai-d 
to  the  borough  i'ranchise  ?  He  proposed  that  everybody  who 
.bad  an  income  of  lo/.  a-year  From  the  Funds,  from  Bank 
Stock,  or  from  East  India  Stock,  or  Bonds,  should  be  enfran- 
chised. It  would  l>e  easy  to  show  what  a  very  foolish  idea 
of  enfranchisement  that  was ;  because  it  is  capable  of  distinct 
proof  that  any  man  who  choee  to  invest  5,000/.,  or  6,000?., 
for  which  he  would  receive  a  steady  interest,  might  enfran- 
chise all  his  family,  from  his  grandfather  to  his  youngest 
son,  and  even  include  all  bis  uncles,  nephews,  and  first 
cousins.  And  those  persons  would  l>e  enfranchised  by  a 
fraud  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect.  He  proposed  that 
every  person  who  had  invested  60/.  in  n  Savings-bank,  even 
for  one  year,  should  have  a  vote.  Thirdly,  he  proposed  that 
pensioners  in  receipt  of  20/.  should  have  a  vote.  Fourthly, 
he  proposed  that  persons  occupying  part  of  a  house — that  is, 
lodgers  paying  a  sum  of  20I. — should  have  a  vote.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  also  proposed  that  graduates  of  universities, 
ministers  of  religion,  members  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  legal  profession,  medical  men  and  schoolmasters  having 
certificates,  should  have  votes. 

Wo  will  not  discuss  whether  that  was  a  proper  extension  of 
the  sufirage.  If  you  like  I  will  admit  that  every  j>erson 
included  there — barring  eases  of  fraud — would   I>e  suitable 
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persons.  I  am  afraid  of  using  tlie  word  'suitable,'  the  lioii.  and 
learned  Member  for  Belfast  objects  altogether  to  that — but  I 
will  admit  that,  according  to  my  notion,  and  according  to  tlie 
notion  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  all  such  persons,  with 
the  exception  I  have  mentioned,  would  be  proper  persons  to 
have  votes.  At  what  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  estimate 
the  number  that  would  be  added  to  the  borough  electors? 
At  no  less  than  300,000.  That  is  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
is  proposed  to  he  added  to  the  borough  electors  by  the  Bill 
now  on  the  table — perhaps  not  exactly  of  the  same  class  of 
persons.  But  whether  you  give  the  franchise  to  A  or  to  B, 
it  is  equally  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  And  when  tlie 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  was  asked,  towards  the  close 
of  the  discussion  on  the  first  night,  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  total  addition  to  the  number  of  electors  in 
England  and  Wales,  he  said  the  increase,  no  doubtj  would 
be  very  considerable — exceeding  half  a  million,  he  had  no 
heeilBtiou  in  Bayiofr.  In  anaivcr  to  the  Royal  speeches,  m 
deference  to  what  three  Prime  Ministers  had  said,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  inquiry  'Can  the  question  any  longer  be 
left  in  abeyance?'  wliat  did  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby 
do?  They  introduced  a  Frtinchise  Bill,  which  I  do  not  here 
undertake  to  approve  or  condemn — that  is  not  necessary  for 
my  argument — they  introduced  a  Franchise  Bill  that  would 
increase  the  electoral  body  by  not  less  than  half  a  million — 
JOOjOCO  more  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes 
to  admit  by  the  Bill  which  he  has  laid  on  the  table.  Am 
I  not  therefore  justified  in  saying  that  the  Bill  of  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  was  in  fact  a  Franchise  Bill  ? 

What  did  the  riglit  hon.  Gentleman  do  witli  regard  to  the 
seats  ?  He  was  very  chary  in  telling  the  House  what  he  wished 
to  do  with  regard  to  the  scats.  He  did  not  wish,  I  suppose,  U> 
shock  the  Members  who  represented  boroughs  he  was  going  to 
disfranchise.  He  did  not  diefranchise  the  borough  of  Calne. 
He  did  not  even  disfranebise  the  borougli  of  Portarliiigton, 
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for  which,  after  a  very  exhaustive  poll  of  forty-six  votes,  my 
right  hoD.  Friend  the  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  has  been 
returned  to  this  House.  Nay,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
fended the  borough  of  Arundel  in  several  fieiitences  of  his 
speech.  He  said  that  the  noble  Lord  who  represeiiU  the 
borough  of  Anuidel  sits  here  as  the  representative  of  900,000 
Catholics  in  England  and  Wales.  But  the  borough  of  Anmdel 
is  as  much  a  nomination  borough  as  any  in  Schedule  A  of  the 
Reform  Bill. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  touched  the  question  of  seats  so 
gently  that  he  took  only  fifteen  seats  of  small  boroughs  having 
now  two  seatsj  and  he  made  a  distribution  of  them  which  I 
need  not  detail  to  the  House.  He  distributed  them  in  a  way 
which  I  am  willing  to  admit  was  a  very  fair  and  satisfactory 
distribution  of  them,  because  he  gave  four  seats  to  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  two  seats  to  South  Lancashire,  two  seats 
to  Middlesex,  and  he  proposed  to  create  seven  new  boroughs 
from  towns  that  have  a  population  entitling  them  to  ropre- 
sentatives.  Therefore  I  do  not  complain  at  all  of  the  way  in 
which  he  distributed  the  fieat#i,  bnt  my  argmnent  goes  to 
show  that  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  felt  that  the  real 

I  question  involved  in  their  Reform  measure  was  the  question 
of  the  franchise,  and  accordingly  Lord  Derby's  Government 
proposed  by  their  Bill  to  admit  500,000  new  electors  and  to 
distribute  fifteen  scats.  1  think  then  that  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  theirs  was  not  a  great 
Franchise  Bill — or  that  it  was  a  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the 
distribution  of  seats. 
Now,  if  I  were  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  why  he 
touehed  the  seats  with  so  delicate  a  hand,  and  if  he  were  to 
give  me  a  oandid  and  an  honest  answer,  he  would  say  that 
the  difficulties  attending  the  question  of  the  distribution  arc 
very  much  greater  than  the  difficulties  attending  the  question 
of  the  franchise;  and  he  would  say,  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
a  Government  having  to  deal  with  the  question,  than  which 
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none  can  bo  more  important,  and  j>erhsp3  none  can  be  more 
difficult,  would  be  justified  in  taking  that  course  which 
avoids  difficulties  as  much  as  possible,  and  enables  Parlia- 
ment to  deal  fairly  and  simply  at  oik«  with  one  important 
branch  of  it.  I  will  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  and  the 
House — I  will  ask  those  Gentlemen  on  this  (the  Liberal) 
side  of  the  House,  who  are  supposed,  I  hope  untruly,  to  bo 
about  to  vote  with  the  Member  for  Chester — do  they  believe 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  passed  his  Bill  admit- 
ting 500,000  electorSj  now  voters,  and  distributing  fifteen 
seato,  the  question  of  the  arrangement  of  seats  would  have 
been  settled  for  twenty,  or  ten,  or  for  five  years?  Is  not 
every  man  in  the  House  convinced,  and  is  not  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Memljer  for  Oxfordshire  convinced,  that  in 
the  very  nest  Parliament  elected  after  the  passing  of  that 
Bill  there  would  have  been  propositions  submitted  t^  tlie 
House  declaring  that  those  small  boroughs,  which  had 
not  been  touched,  were  not  proper  boroughs  to  return 
Members  to  this  House,  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
them  should  be  extinguished  and  their  Memljers  turned 
over  to  the  populous  counties  and  to  the  great  and  populous 
cities  ?  We  should  have  had  exactly  what  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  wants  to  avoid.  We  should  have  had  every  year 
a  debate  on  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and  a  debate  on  the  basis  of 
power ;  and  there  would  have  l>een  contentions  between  the 
landowners  and  the  rest  of  the  ]«jpulation  who  are  represented, 
and  probably  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  sits  on  that 
bench  and  T,  both  wishing  to  do  fairly  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  this  matter,  might  not  have  seen  distinctly 
whether  more  Members  should  be  given  to  counties  or  more 
to  boroughs.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eschequor  were  to 
add  to  this  Bill  those  fifteen  seats  of  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire— that  little  clause  of  his  in  that  very  short 
Schedule— do  yo\i  think  the  House  would  agree  to  pass  it  ? 
Will    the    noble    Lord    the    Member    for    Chester    {Earl 
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Oroevenor)  and  his  coUe^^ie  who  seconded  the  amendment 
(Lord  Stanley)  frankly  tell  the  House  that  if  the  distribution 
ctauBes  of  Lord  Derby's  Bill  were  added  to  the  Bill  of  Lord 
Russell,  they  would  give  that  Bill  their  Bupjiort?  If  they 
will  undertake  to  do  that,  although  it  might  ruin  the  Govern- 
ment if  I  said  it — still  I  would  give  them  a  little  advice, 
and  I  would  counsel  them  to  take  it.  Yon  know  perfectly 
well  that  all  this  clamour  you  have  been  making  about  tlie 
distribution  of  seats — I  am  afraid,  Sir,  there  is  not  exactly 
a  parliamentary'  term  that  will  enable  me  to  espress  it  with 
sufficient  delicacy — but,  at  least,  one  thing  you  know,  you  do 
not  impose  upon  us  with  that  cry.  I  do  not  think  I  felt  the 
slightest  satisfaction  when  the  Government  proposed  to  lay 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  their  Bill  for  the  distribution  of 
seats.  If  I  had  been  a  Minister,  I  think  I  should  have  re- 
commended that  the  Member  for  Calne,  for  example,  and  the 
Member  for  Stamford — both  of  whom  must  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  small  boroughs — should  have  been  requested 
to  prepare  clauses  of  disfranchisement  for  the  fiiir  considera- 
tion of  the  House. 

It  is  obvious  that  ii'  the  arguments  on  which  yon  have 
ojjposed  this  Bill  are  yonr  honest  arguments,  you  would  not 
snpport  the  Bill  though  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
were  to  pro[)ose  to  add  to  it  the  distribution  clauses  of  the 
Bill  of  Lord  Derby.  And  I  think  you  would  be  wise  in 
refusing  it ;  because  althoiigh  that  distribution  isj  I  believe, 
perfectly  satisfactory  and  fair  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  it  would 
not  in  any  degree  settle  that  question ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  greatest  error  the  House  can  commit  is  to  agree 
to  something  on  the  question  of  the  franchise  and  something 
on  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  seats,  by  which  neither 
the  one  question  nor  the  other  shall  be  settled.  But,  Sir,  at 
this  moment  the  Government  is  assailed  by  a  united  part.y  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  with  a  few  recniits  from  this  side. 
I  tell  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  they  are  not  in  vciy  good 
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hands.  The  MemWr  for  Buck!  iigtiasash ire  and  the  Member 
for  King's  Lynn  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  counciDors  to  be 
followed  implicitly  on  tliis  question  of  Reform ;  and  if  any- 
body doubts  it  I  should  call  as  witoessee  the  two  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  alri'ady  referred. 

You  have  before  yon  the  Bill  of  Lord  RubscU'b  Govern- 
ment, and  you  know  exactly  what  it  is.  You  may  think 
quite  honestly  that  the  reduction  of  the  franebiBe  is  some- 
thing more  than  is  necessary,  and  you  may  even  think 
it  is  something  more  than  is  safe;  but  you  know  exactly 
what  it  is.  ['  No,  no,']  You  have  listened  with  very  small 
attention  to  the  speakers  on  this  side  of  tbe  House  if  you  do 
not,  at  least,  know  the  woi-st  of  it.  What  was  the  Bill 
brought  in  by  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  ? — and  it 
had  upon  every  clause  of  it  the  impress  of  his  subtle  under- 
standing. I  will  tell  you  what  was  said  of  it  by  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole)  on  that  night 
when  he  explained  to  Us  why  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Government.     He  said  that  their  scheme  of  suffrage  was — 

'A  moat  ilangBToui  ionovation,  by  g^iving  to  tempiiniry  and  fluctu»ting 
oceupstioOH  a  preponderating  influencG  over  propert;  and  intelligence,  while 
it  Ibmwa  lu^e  mnHei  into  tbe  onnstituenciei  who  are  atmoit  exempt  from 
direct  tsiatioD,' 

That  is  exactly  what  your  friends  have  been  saying  of  the 
Bill  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheciuer.  And,  again,  the 
Member  for  the  University  said,  and  this,  I  think,  was  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Derby,  and  which  he  read 
to  the  House  : — 


re  prepared  to  reaomineiid  [and  in  whwh 
e  which  we  ahould  all  of  ua  have  Itrongl; 
r  Lord  RuBBBll  had  ventured  to  bring  it 


'The  ineaaure  which  the  Cabinet  g 
he  did  not.  ua  you  know,  caDCur]  la  a. 
□ppoied  if  either  Lord  Palmeraton 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knew  exactly  the  character  of 
hia  colIeagueB.  It  was  prophetic  of  the  course  which  they 
would  take,  and  which  tliey  have  taken  now,  in  opposition  to 
a  Bill  which  only  proposes  to  admit  400,000  electors,  while 
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tlu'ir  own  Bill  propose<l  to  a<Imit  500,000.  Now,  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  on  the  same  evening,  with  regnrd  to  the  same 
question,  used  these  remarkable  words  :— 


'I  lielieva  tbikt  identity  of  Buf!r»ge,  which  is  the  [ 
lent  Bill,  ia  fntal  to  the  constitution  of  this  conotry." 


idple  of  tl 


I  do  not  think  that  ftnjbody  in  the  House  during  this  disciis- 
Bion  has  gone  bo  far  as  to  say  that  the  reduction  of  3/,  in  the 
borough  franehise  would  I>e  absolutely  fatal  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country,  seeing  that  five  hundred  years  ago,  and 
less,  every  freeman  being  a  householder  in  every  borough  had 
a  vote  for  Members  to  sit  in  this  House,  But  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  expressed  these  opinions  of  the  Bill  introduced 
by  the  Meml>er  for  Bnekinghamsbii'e,  and  I  say,  therefore, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  colleagues,  especially 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  are  condemned 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their  former  colleagues,  and  ought  to 
be  put  out  of  court  as  advisers  on  this  question. 

I  shall  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  little 
time  to  the  Bill  itself  Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking 
SB  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Government  have  proposed 
to  deal  with  this  question.  As  to  the  Bill  itself,  almost 
everything  that  bns  been  said  has  been  said  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  borough  franchise.  I  omit  altogether  the 
sort  of  frenzy  into  which  the  Member  for  North  Stafford- 
shire (Mr.  Adderley)  worked  himself  the  other  night  when  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  county  franchise.  For  aught  that 
I  know  a  14/.  rental  franchise  in  counties  may  have  a  very  fatal 
effect  in  North  Staffordshire.  I  like  to  take  the  advice  and 
opinion  of  men  of  great  eiperienee  and  great  moderation,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  to  step  for  one  moment  into  the 
witness-box  on  this  matter.  He  said  in  the  speech  to  which 
I  have  referred  : — 


'  Ever 


«  the  Befonu  Act  of  iff.u  lbs  working-pooplo 
9fl  jhnre  in  tlie  representation.     They  had  cons 
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U^OD  before  1S31  tfaroii(;h  tlie  acot  luid  lot  voten  snii 
are  gradnaUj  dying  out.' 

And  turning  to  those  abont  him  he  said : — 


1  mj  lionounible  frienda  dbbt  nie 
1  teave   the  warkiug-penple  bchini 


I  conrider,  if  tLey  An.fr  a  hud 
il,  bow  long  ttiey  think  it  irill 


That  was  u  wise  saying,  a  pertinent  (jiieetion  in  the  year  1 R59, 
and  it  is  not  less  wise  and  worth  considering  in  the  year 
1866. 

But  then  the  greater  part  of  it  is  exactly  what  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  said.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  told  the  Houfie  that  the  proportionate  power  of  the  work- 
ing-classes in  the  constituencies  has  been  diminishing  since 
1832.  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it;  and  here  I  must 
tell  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  my  opinion  is — 
and  I  think  every  Member  of  the  House  who  represents  a 
borough,  excepting  the  borough  of  Coventry  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  others,  must  know — that  the  figures  which  have  been 
laidbeforetheHouseby  which  the  per-ccntage  of  working-mon 
electors  is  put  down  nt  35  or  36  per  cent,  arc  not  in  any  degree 
to  be  relied  uponj  nor  are  they  in  any  degree  accurate.  Now, 
hon.  Gentlemen  have  a  perfect  right,  of  course,  in  assailing 
the  Government,  to  fight  upon  the  figures  which  they  have 
laid  before  them,  and  the  Government  would  find  it  very  diflS- 
cult  to  retreat  from  the  position  they  have  taken  up  upon  those 
figures.  I  am  not  one  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  am 
not  one  of  a  Government  responsible  Ibr  those  figures.  I  am 
here  aa  an  advocate,  an  honest  advocate  of  a  moderate  and  just 
reform,  and,  therefore,  I  must  deal  with  tins  question  from 
my  own  pniut  of  view,  and  speak  of  it  in  language  Itaeed  on 
the  convictions  which  I  hold.  I  will  give  the  House  only 
two  cases,  and  I  have  not  sought  for  them  in  the  Blue  Book 
or  written  about  the  country  for  them.  The  first  has  been 
presented  to  this  House,  I  believe,  in  a  petition  by  the  hon. 
Member   for   Stoke-upon-Trcnl.     Stoke -upon -Trent,   as  hon. 
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Gentlemen  know,  is  a  borough  consisting  of  three  or  four 
ncighT>ouring  towns.  One  of  them  is  the  town  of  Burslem. 
The  Bhic  Book  says  that  Bnrslein  is  a  constitnency  with  680 
electors.  Of  that  number  197  are  represented  to  be  working- 
men  or  artisans,  and  that  they  form  29  jicr  cent,  of  the  whole 
nunil>er.  But  what  does  this  petition,  whicli  has  Ijeen 
accurately  prepared,  and  which  gives  the  analysis  of  the 
register  for  Burslem,  say?  It  says  this;  that  of  the  197 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  tignres  represent  to 
be  working-men  there  is  i  publican  and  40  beeraellcrs.  That 
is  41  to  begin  with.  I  would  rather  have  40  really  hard- 
working, industrious  artisans  in  any  borough  than  40  beer- 
Bellers.  But  there  are  grocers  and  other  shopkeepers  to  the 
number  of  48.  There  are  persons  who  are  piit  down  as  cart- 
owners,  cowkeepers,  tradesmen  with  assistants,  having  profits 
from  their  capital  in  their  trade,  numbering  33;  and  adding 
these  together  and  deducting  them  from  the  197,  there  remain 
in  the  town  of  Burslem  not  197  working-men  on  the  register, 
but  75.  You  may  bring  if  you  like  the  whole  stafl'  of  the 
Poor-law  Board,  but  they  cannot  alter  these  figures,  and  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  the  House  discusses  this  question  and 
decides  upon  figures  that  are  deceptive  and  delusive. 

Next  I  will  take  one  other  town,  and  that  is  the  borongh 
of  Wakefield.  The  Blue  Book  says  there  are  122  working-men, 
or  rather  over  11  per  cent,  in  the  borough  of  Wakefield. 
But  if  you  will  deduct  the  various  classes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred with  reg^d  to  Burslem,  you  will  bring  the  number  of 
122  in  Wakefield  down  to  35,  so  that  instead  of  there  being 
1 1  per  cent,  of  the  present  constituency  working-men,  there  are 
not  more  than  3  per  cent.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  House,  the  Member  for  Newark. 
I  will  not  give  the  figures,  for  I  have  not  them  in  my  recol- 
lection, but  I  hope  he  will  take  some  opportunity  of  stating 
them  to  the  House.  But  tlie  return  from  Neivark  was  sent 
baclc,  I  think,  twice,  if  not  three  times,  for  correction,  and 
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I  think  at  least  oil*  county  mag:istrate  \\'a.B  put  down  amongst 
the  working-men. 

The  only  figiiroe  with  which  I  shall  trouble  the  House  are 
these.  We  have  had  the  figures  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Eschequefj  and  quite  as  many  more  from  Gentlemen  opposite, 
and  I  wish  to  give  the  House  my  figures  in  a  single  sentence. 
The  Blue  Book  says  that  there  are  126,000  working-men 
upon  the  register-  Some  bring  these  down  to  one-third  that 
number,  hut,  for  the  sake  of  being  within  the  mark,  I  will 
call  tliem  half  Tlie  1 26,000  is  then  brought  down  to  63,000. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  calculated  that  by  the  repeal 
of  the  rate-paying  clauses  and  the  system  of  compounding, 
persons  who  pay  10/,  a-year  rent,  who  are  now  excluded, 
would  be  admitted  to  the  number  of  60,000.  He  put  all  f  lieae 
60,000  as  working-men.  There  is  not  a  man  in  any  borough 
in  Kngland  that  believes  that  is  an  accurate  calculation. 
I  put  these  down  at  one-third  that  number^naraely,  20,000. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  that  between  10^.  and 
■jt.  there  will  be  admitted  144,000,  and  he  estimates  these  as 
being  all  working-men,  We  all  know  that  these  persons 
within  "jl.  and  10^.  are  not,  cannot,  and  never  have  been 
all  working-men,  and  I  reckon  that  if  two-thirds  are  admitted 
as  working-men  that  will  be  as  fair  a  calculation  as  can 
be  made. 

Look  at  the  result.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says 
when  this  Bill  is  passed  there  will  be  330,000  working-men 
upon  the  register.  1  say  there  will  !«  179,000.  Call  them, 
for  easier  recollection,  180,000.  The  newly  admitted  by  this 
Bill  will  be  116,000.  What  will  he  the  gross  effect?  Tlie 
whole  number  of  borough  electors  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  if 
this  Bill  should  pass,  upon  the  calculation  of  the  Blue  Book 
will  be  691,000,  of  whom  180,000  only,  or  about  one-fourth, 
will  he  working-men,  and  therefore  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  forms  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population 
will   only   have   one-fourth   of  the   electoral    power   in   the 
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Ixirouglis,  and  no  power  whatever  worth  reckouing  in  the 
conBtitueiicieB  of  the  counties.  I  ehall  say  no  more  about 
these  statistics.  Having  made  my  calculadonSj  they  are  as 
proper  to  be  placed  before  the  House  as  those  of  the  Cljan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  any  hon,  Gentleman  opposite. 
But,  after  all,  there  i\-ill  be  in  England  and  Walee  more  than 
4,000,000  of  men  left  out. 

I  think  so  much  political  trepidation — I  will  say  so  much 
political  cowardice,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  that  word — 
never  was  exhibited  before  as  in  the  terror  shown  by  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  this  amendment,  because  116,000  new  voters 
amongst  woikiug-men  will  be  admitted,  while  more  than 
4,000,000  will  be  lt;ft  out.  I  am  astonished  at  these  alarmist 
speeches.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Hertford- 
shire (Sir  E.  B.  Lytton)  deals  in  alarmist  speeches.  He  comes 
down  once  or  twice  during  the  session,  and  makes  a  sj)eech, 
which  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the  House,  provided  you  do 
not  pay  the  least  utteution  t^  what  there  ia  in  it.  I  mean 
that  in  tone,  manner,  and  imagery  wc  are  pleased,  but  I  am 
grieved  when  I  find  the  side  to  which  the  right  bon.  Baronet 
gives  his  great  infiuenco.  In  the  year  i860,  the  light  hon. 
Gentleman  made  a  si^eech  of  a  much  more  alarmist  cbamcter 
than  the  one  which  he  ma^le  last  week,  and  therefore  we  may 
reckon  upon  some  amendment  in  his  condition.  In  i860  he 
said  the  Bill  that  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as 
I  B  memljer  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Government,  was  a  Bill  to 
f  admit '  poverty  and  passion '  to  the  franchise.  This  is  one  of 
his  passages: — 

*  Though  wa  are  wiJlLng  tu  luliuit  poverty  and  paatfian  itito  tbti  frAtLchiHe,  we 
re  nol  wiltiug  l«  give  poverty  nnJ  pawiou  tho  lion 'a  Blare  of  poUtioal  power 
over  CopitaJ  and  knowledge.' 

That  is  very  much  like  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  said  of  the  Bill  of  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  He  did  not  use  the  words 
poverty  and  passion,'  but  ho  spoke  of  things  that  were  fatal 


^^^   '  poverty  ai 
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to  the  coDstitutioD  as  being  likely   to  be  enacted  by  the 
Bill. 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  once  held  very  different  opinions  from 
these.  Many  years  ago  he  published  a  book  called  '  England 
and  the  English.'  This  is  not  a  very  profound,  but  a  very 
amusing  book,  and  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  House  a  sen- 
tence which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  put  as  a  motto  to  the 
book,  which  motto^  I  think,  he  took  from  Ben  Jonson. 
The  words  are — 

*  I  am  he 
Have  measured  all  the  shires  of  England  over, 
For  to  these  savages  I  was  addicted 
To  search  their  nature  and  make  odd  discoveries.' 

The  discovery  which  he  had  made  up  to  i860  was  this  :  if  you 
introduce  artisans  and  working-men  between  a  10/.  and 
61,  rental^  you  give  the  lion's  share  of  the  power  of  repre- 
sentation to  the  poverty  and  passion  of  the  country.  In 
his  speech  last  week  he  did  not  treat  the  working-men  as  if 
they  were  made  up  of  poverty  and  passion,  but  he  used 
generous  words  of  them,  and  he  told  us  how  there  was  a  tie 
not  only  of  interest,  but  of  respect  and  affection,  between  the 
rich  and  the  labouring  poor ;  and  doubtless  this  language  far 
more  accurately  stated  his  real  opinion  than  when  he  said  that 
between  61,  and  10/.  the  working-men  were  represented  by 
'  poverty  and  passion.'  But  to  give  them  compliments  of  this 
kind,  and  not  votes,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thing  which  will  not 
be  well  received  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are 
asking  that  at  least  some  of  them  may  be  admitted  to  a 
representation  in  this  House.  It  reminds  me  very  much  of 
that  couplet  which  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
remember  from  Shenstone — 

'  He  kicked  them  down  stairs  with  such  a  sweet  grace, 
They  may  think  he  was  handing  them  up.' 

How  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  after  a  speech  full  of  such 
noble  and  generous  sympathy  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
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'  eludes  to  throw  all  the  weight  o{  Mis  character  and  influence 
into  the  side  of  a  party  which  eays  little  that  is  kind  and 
generous  of  this  class  ?  [Loud  Opposition  cries  of '  No,  no.*] 
1  will  say,  tliea,  of  a  party  which  Eometimcs  does  say  some- 
thing generous  of  the  working-class,  hut  never  shows  the 
slightest  disposition  to  confer  upon  it  any  portion  of  political 
rights. 

I  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  House  to  one  point  which  he  touched  with  great  force 
and  great  beauty  of  language  in  referring  to  some  friends  and 
neiglilwurs  of  mine — the  members  of  the  co-operative  societies 
of  Rochdale.  When  I  heard  his  words  I  thought  he  was 
going  back  unconsciously  to  the  year  1 833,  when  he  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  that  day, 
and  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Candidate 
Society,  with  the  hon,  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield, 
with  Jeremy  Bent  ham,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Francis  Place, 
Charlt'S  Buller,  and  many  others.  I  thought  he  was  going 
back  to  that  time,  but  if  not  ao  far,  that  he  was  nt  least  going 
back  to  1847  and  1848,  in  both  which  years  he  was  in 
favour  of  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  Now,  what  did  he 
Bay  of  mj  neighbours  and  friends  ?     He  said, — 

'  To  BrtukDa  of  tfant  uUn,  whatever  their  politic*]  creed,  I  un  willing  to 

I  gnat  tlie  frnocliine.  WilliMg,  do  I  aajl — th»t  word  ia  muoli  too  cold.  I  wish 
thtit,  like  same  old  cotninonweatth  of  Gruece,  we  could  tuliuit  them  to  the 

,  (ranohue  by  acclunntion.  to  be  proud  uf  auoh  fellow-aitizeiu,  without  nsking 
vhat  rent  the;  pay  Tor  their  huuiiUB,' 

I  happen  to  live  amongst  all  these  persons  of  whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  spoken  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
and,  therefore,  if  the  House  will  permit  me,  I  will  state  a 
little  of  their  case,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  rest  my  case 
npon  theirs.  In  j86d,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  of  the 
Government,  I  laid  some  facts  connected  with  these  operative 
societies  before  the  House.  There  are  three  Ixidies  or  com- 
panies managed  by  throe  committees.  One  is  callotl  the 
Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers  Society,  which  chiefly  concerns 
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itself  in  the  retail  business,  and  the  facte  which  I  am  about  to 
give  have  been  supplied  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  society. 
He  says  that  there  are  5,500  members,  chiefly  heads  of 
families.  It  has  a  capital  of  85,0001'.,  and  it  is  selling  goods 
and  receiving  money  at  the  rate  ol"  230,000/.  per  annum. 
Let  the  House  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  not  one  of  these 
5,500  members  can  have  one  single  farthing  of  credit.  The 
business  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  eleven,  uf  whom  two 
have  a  borough  vote,  and  one  of  them  is  a  book-keeper,  and  b 
treasurer  of  the  society,  and  tijerefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  is 
not  exactly  what  we  understand  by  a  working-man.  He  and 
another  have  borough  vot«8,  while  the  president  and  secretary 
of  this  great  establishment  have  no  votes.  We  now  eome  to 
the  Rochdale  District  Co-operative  Corn  Mill  Society,  which 
docs  a  large  business.  It  has  a  capital  of  60,000/.,  and  turns 
over  164,000/.  per  annum.  It  has  also  a  committee  of  eleven; 
but  neither  the  president,  nor  treasurer,  nor  secretary,  nor 
any  one  of  this  ctiminittee  has  a  borough  vote.  One  of  the 
committee  lias  a  county  vot«,  being  probably  the  owner  of  a 
cotlage  in  the  neighboiu-hood.  Then  there  is  the  Bochdale 
Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society,  which  lias  more  than 
1,500  members,  or  shareholders,  and  a  capital  of  109,000/.  It 
has  built  two  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  factories  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  meeting  in  support  of  this  Bill 
was  held  in  one  of  them  which  has  not  yet  received  its 
machinery.  This  society  is  also  managed  by  a  committee  of 
eleven,  of  whom  three  have  boiough  votes,  and  two  have 
county  votes.  But  of  these  five  voters  only  one  is  'a  working- 
man'  in  the  usual  sense,  The  voters  are  thus  described — one 
is  a  manager,  one  a  manufacturer,  one  a  draper,  one  out  of 
business,  and  one  only  is  a  mechanic.  Now,  the  total  capital 
of  these  societies  is  227,246/.,  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
contributed,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  working-men  of  Rochdale,  of 
whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  the  other  night  in  such 
glowing  language.     Tlie  secretary  wntc's  : — 
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'  The  present  vriler  bw  seen  momlj^re  of  the  Piotieen*  Society,  who  hod 
«o»rooly  any  work  or  income  for  the  family  cliiring  the  tamiiiB,  onme  for  51.  or 
I0«.  from  their  inveitmeals  nf  previous  savings,  juBt  to  help  them  on  with  theij' 
■mall  earnings.  The;  did  not  ask  or  receive  relief  This  does  not  show  im- 
providence or  want  of  forethougbl.  Now  that  the  cotton  famine  U  nearly 
over,  the  memben  are  again  saving  moDcy.  In  June,  iSfi^.  their  inveatmenti 
weret  In  the  Pioreers'  Society,  59,000!, ;  in  September,  l86j.  63.000/. ;  in 
December,  1S65,  69,0001.1  and  in  March.  1S66,  they  reached  76,601!.' 


I  hope  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne  will  forgive  me  for 
reading  the  next  line— 'This  does  not  agree  with  the  Lowe 
theory.' 

Now,  what  IS  taking  place  in  the  Rochdale  societies  is 
occurring  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  societies,  of 
which  there  are  five  or  six  hundred  throughout  the  country. 
What  is  the  answer  which  anyliody  has  given  to  these 
men?  Will  you  give  the  same  answer  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Hertfordshire  gave?  Will  yon 
receive  them  with  open  arms  and  not  ask  them  whether  they 
pay  7'.  or  61.  for  their  rental?  If  hon.  Gentlemen  are  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise — I  exclude  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Beliast  altogether — to  those  who  are  so 
worthy  of  it,  upon  the  description  of  one  of  your  own  eminent 
leaders,  will  you  allow  these  4,500  men  to  have  the  franchise 
now  in  Eochdale?  I  beg  to  tell  them  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  think  that  the  men  in  Rochdale  are  belter  than 
those  in  the  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  Tbey  would  altogether  scout  the  idea,  and  I, 
who  know  tbem  as  well  as  most  men — and  I  know  a  good 
deal  of  the  working-men  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — should 
say  that  those  at  Rochdale  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  industrious,  intelligent,  and  independent  population 
amongst  whom  we  live. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Wick  is  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the 

votes  of  these  men.     Northern  breezes  and  long  experience 

have   done   nothing    for   him.      He  described  all   the  good 

I  things  which  have  been  done  in  Parliament  during  the  last 
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twenty  yeare,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  is 
not  one  of  those  good  things  which  the  working-men  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  did  not  heartily  support.  I  know  not 
half  a  dozen  Gentlemen  opposite  who  gave  any  conttnuona 
support  wliatsoever  to  those  good  things.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
puts  it  to  the  credit  of  Parliament  that  it  repealed  the  Corn- 
law,  If  he  had  consulted  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  I  think  he  would  have  been  told  that, 
until  Sir  Robert  Peel  abandoned  Protection,  there  never  were 
a  hundred  Members  in  the  House  who  gave  a  vote  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-law,  and  that  it  was  done,  as  every- 
body knows  now,  by  an  agitation  of  enormous  cost  both  in 
money  and  labour,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a  famine  which 
threw  disgrace  upon  the  Government  of  this  country,  nrtt 
because  potatoes  should  have  decayed,  but  that  when  they 
did  decay  a  whole  population  should  have  run  the  risk  of 
being  destroyed  by  it.  The  same  men  who  both  out  of 
doora  and  in  Parliament  oeked  for  these  good  measures  are 
the  very  men  who  ask  for  this  Bill,  and  I  venture  to  tell  the 
House  that  if  they  do  not  get  this  Bill  they  will  get  one  very 
much  like  it. 

I  shall  not  aak  the  attention  of  the  House  to  more  figures, 
or  endeavour  to  show  the  ineonsist^ncy  of  any  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  ;  but  I  will  ivsk  them,  if  they  can, 
calmly  to  consider  the  present  position  of  this  question. 
Look  all  over  the  country,  and  you  will  find  that  in  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  there  have  been  held  more  than  a  hundred 
public  meetings  which  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  this  BUI. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  do  not  pursue  a  policy  which 
enables  them  to  hold  public  meetings.  You  have  had 
presented  many  hundred  petitions  in  its  favour,  with  nearly 
500,000  siguatures  appended  to  them.  If  the  Bill  were  so 
destructive,  if  it  struck  such  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  King's   Lynn — and  I  lielieve  there  was  a 
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petition  from  Lynn  signed  by  a  hundred  nf  hie  consti- 
tuents in  support  of  his  views — if  the  people  felt  that  the 
Government  were  going  on  a  wrong  course,  that  the  middle 
class  were  to  be  swamped,  and  all  kinds  of  evil  to  follow 
the  passing  of  this  Bill,  is  it  conceivable  that  numbers  of 
public  meetings  would  not  have  been  held,  and  that  numbers 
of  petitions  would  not  have  l>een  signed,  praying  that  the 
Bill  should  not  pass  ? 

Look  at  the  moderate  and  reasonable  tone  of  the  meetings 
that  have  been  held.  I  appeal  pjirticularly  to  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  I  see  before  me  —  they  are  not  so  stiff 
as  some  in  the  nnteachable  prejudices  of  their  party,  and 
the  tone  of  (hoir  remarks  shows  that  they  have  a  real 
conviction,  and  are  desirous  of  acting  upon  it.  Look,  then, 
at  the  attitude  of  the  peojile.  Suppose  when  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  the  years  previous  to  1830,  was  bringing  forward 
year  after  year  measures  for  the  reform  of  Parliament — 
suppose  you  had  accepted  some  of  those  propositions,  and  that 
Parliament  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  reformed,  do  you 
not  think  that  would  have  been  a  course  as  wise  as  to  go 
on  heedlessly  step  liy  step  until  you  cnme  to  the  edge  of  that 
terrible  abyss  over  which  you  could  not  bear  to  look  in  1 83a  ? 
You  may  always  pass  a  measure  with  more  honour  to 
yourselves  and  more  good  to  the  country  in  times  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  than  in  times  of  foree  and  com- 
pulsion;  and  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  are  invariably, 
if  not  immediately,  followed  in  matters  of  this  descrip- 
tion by  times  of  force  and  compulsion.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  told  you  what  must  happen  if  you 
chose  to  set  up  a  barrier  and  thrust  the  working  classes 
behind  it  and  tell  them  that  that  line  must  for  ever  separate 
them  from  you.  You  have  1 ,000,000  electors  now,  and 
there  are  8,000,000  of  grown  men  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  can  you  say  that  only  1 ,000,000  shall  have  votes  and 
that   all   the   rest   are   to    remain   excluded  ?     Is  the  thing 
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possible  ?  The  right  hon.  Member  for  HantingdoDshire  (Gen. 
Peel)  eeeins  to  think  it  is  possible;  but  he  knows  it  is  not 
possible.  He  has  before  him  the  example  of  an  illustriQus 
member  of  his  own  family,  who  thought  it  possible  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  Protection  by  the  Corn-law,  and  who, 
finally,  after  doing  everything  he  could,  after  violating  his 
own  convictions  for  years  in  fighting  the  bottles  of  his  party, 
WB8  compelled  at  last  to  surrender,  and  to  admit  to  the 
humblest  man  in  the  country,  and  the  poorest  weaver,  that 
he,  the  great  Minister  of  State  in  this  country,  had  not 
comprehended  the  questiou  of  the  Corn-Iaws  so  well  as  the 
working-men  of  England  comprehended  it. 

Are  you  resolved — and  this  is  the  question  we  are  in  fact 
DOW  discussing — that  the  bolts  shall  be  kept  in  that  door,  and 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  shall  be  forced  to  remain  on  the 
other  side  of  it  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Belfast 
told  us  that  there  should  he,  not  a  representation  of  the 
people,  but  a  representation  of  classee.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  gave  opinions  in  a.  court  of  law  no  sounder 
than  he  gives  us  here  on  the  question  of  the  Constitution, 
depend  upon  it  he  never  would  have  been  enabled  to  reach  the 
high  position  be  now  holds  in  bis  profeaaion.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  representation 
of  classes  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ;  we  should 
have  been  called  the  House  of  Classes,  or  something  equally 
absurd,  if  anything  so  absurd  ever  bad  existed.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  that  in  the  times  previous  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  every  freeman  resident,  being  a 
houseliolder  in  a  borough,  had  a  vote  for  a  representative  in 
that  House,  He  knows,  also,  that  the  first  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.  declared — and  it  is  now  on  record  in  the  journals — 
that  the  franchise  of  common  right  rested  with  the  inhabitant 
householders  of  boroughs.  Though  he  contended  that  the 
quotation  I  made  from  Lord  Somersdid  not  bear  the  meaning 
I  attached  to  it,  yet  if  we  come  down  to  the  men  of  fifty  or 
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I'  nxty  yeare  ago,  he  will  not  deny  that  all  the  leading  Liberal 
linen  of  that  period  were  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
\  Buirrag:e  far  beyond  that  which  is  proposed  in  this  Bill. 

There  is  much  that  I  think  shows  you  are  hurrying  to 
\  times    of   difficulty   and    peril.      If   you    look   at   what   is 
l;passing  in   the    United   States  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
t|aeation  which  ia  causing  great  difficulties,  just  aa  this  ques- 
tion is  causing  them  here.     It  is  proposed  that  the  4,000,000 
negroes  of  the  United  Sta,tc8  shall  have  these  rights  granted 
to  them  ;  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  bought  and  sold ;  that 
they  may  change  their  em])loyment  and  their  master;  that 
they  may  aue  or  be  sued  in  a  court  of  law,  and  may  give  evi- 
dence in  a  couit  of  justice.     Beyond  that  their  rights  are  not 
Lat  present  to  go,  and  those  who  were  their  masters  not  two 
lyeara  ago,  and  who  bought  and  sold  them,  are  not  willing, 
'  for  reaaoua  which  they  think  sufficient,  to  grant  them  the 
franchise,  which  is  universal  iu  that  country.     The  franchise 
never  has  been  universd  in  this  country.     It  is  not  necessary 
f  that  it  should  be  ;  but  we  have  a  representative  coustitution, 
Viand  we  are  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  the  Throne  be 
'sacred  in  its  dignity,  and  if  the  Peers  be  unmolested  in  their 
privileges,  the  House  of  Commons  remains  the  safeguard  of 
the  constitution,  and  those  who  are  sent  here  sit  by  right  of 
.  iree  election  by  the  commonalty  of  this  kingdom. 
I      You  may  defeat  this  Bill.     I  am  not  at  all  learned  in  Par- 
FSsmentary  computations,  but  there  are  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
both   sides   who    can   tell   exactly    what  the   majority  for  or 
against  this  Bill  will  be.     I  will  admit  fully  that  you  can 
reject    this    Bill,    defeat    the    Government,    and    drive    Lord 
Russell  from  office.     The  right  hon.  Gentlemau  has  no  doubt 
somewhere  a  Parliamentary  Bradsliaw — all  his  lines  converge 
I  to   Downing-stroet.     We   have   let   him   in   once   or   twice, 
I  indeed,  hut  had  very  soon  afterwards  to  expel  him  from  that 
I  paradise  of  official  men.     If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  goes  to 
I  Downing- street,  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  there  shall  be 
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no  Reform,  or  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends, 
who  in  18^9  proposed  measures  which  their  most  experienced 
colleagues  declared  to  be  fatal  to  the  Constitution,  shall  a^in 
deal  with  thiB  question  ?  Does  not  conduct  like  this  always 
break  up  a  party  ?  WTien  you  come  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  Reform  you  will  find  difficulties  ;  if  you  resolve  not  to 
deal  with  it,  your  difficulties  will  not  be  lees.  Whatever  is 
said  in  this  House,  whether  the  right  hon.  Geatleaian  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  carries  this  Bill  or  not,  there 
Htill  remains  the  nation  outside  this  House,  and  there  still 
remains  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

I  believe  there  never  was  a  Bill  submitted  to  this  House  by 
a  Government  connected  with  the  Liberal  party  which  it  was 
more  clearly  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  what  is  called  the 
Conservative  party  to  support.  In  1832  the  then  Tory  party 
opposed  the  Bill ;  they  went  to  their  constituencies  and  were 
mostly  destroyed  for  a  time.  If  this  Bill  passes,  the  enlarged 
constituencies  will  not  look  very  favourably  upon  Gentlemen 
who  tried  to  prevent  the  Bill  from  passing.  When  you  see  a 
man  like  Lord  Russell,  who  was  the  chief  supporter  of  the 
Bill  of  1832,  who  promoted  it  years  before  it  mode  its  appear- 
ance, and  who  proposed  it  on  behalf  of  the  Government — 
when  you  see  him,  knowing  certainly  as  mucli  of  this  question 
as  any  man  in  this  House — when  you  see  him  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  on  this  question,  and 
ofTeriog  a  Bill  so  reasonable  as  this,  I  cannot  help  saying, 
either  that  hon.  Gentlemen  are  misled  by  their  leaders,  or 
that  they  have  driven  their  leaders  into  a  course  which  I 
think  is  pernicious  to  the  true  interests  of  their  party. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  Bill  which  more  fairly  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  people.  There 
is  not  a  whisper  of  dissatisfaction  with  it.  [Cries  of  '  Oh  ! '] 
I  speak  of  those  persons  who  are  in  favour  of  any  improve- 
ment of  the  representation  ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  or  gather,  even   those    who  are  called   Conservatives 
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titroo^houi  the  conutry,  are  weary  of  tbe  perpetual  discuB- 
•ion  of  this  i]uestioQ,  and  would  be  glad  that  it  could  be 
'settled  OD  the  tcims  which  the  Government  has  proposed. 

I  did  not  rise  with  the  expectation  that  I  should  convince 
:bon.  Gentlemen  that  they  are  wrong  and  that  I  am  right ;  the 
™iost  that  I  can  hope  for  is  that  some  fact  or  Pome  argument 
may  find  a  lodgment  in  bo  me  mind,  and  may  moderate 
lostility  to  a  propoml  which  I  think  the  country  requires, 
the  country  ie  anxioue  to  receive.  I  have  not  spoken  in 
jiiiTour  of  the  Government,  I  have  said  that  I  think  their 
;ure8  are  wrong  and  untrue — injurious  to  their  own  Bill  and 
llieir  own  case.  Now,  will  the  House  believe  for  once  that 
I  am  speaking  to  them  from  no  party  spirit,  I'rom  no  desire  to 
do  anything  in  the  country  or  to  the  country  more  than  they 
would  wish  ?  My  view  of  the  public  interest  is  ut  least  as 
coneeientious  and  as  honest  as  tlieirs  can  be.  I  have  hccn 
,'BBisrepresented,  and  condemned,  and  denounced  hy  hon. 
GeDtlemen  opposite,  and  by  not  a  few  writers  in  their  press. 
My  conscience  tells  mo  that  I  have  laboured  honestly  only  to 
destroy  that  which  is  evil,  and  to  build  up  that  which  is 
0ood.  The  political  gains  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as 
they  were  summed  up  the  other  night  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing),  are  my  political  gains,  if  they  can  be 
called  the  gains  in  any  degree  of  any  living  Englishman. 
And  if  now,  in  all  the  great  centres  of  our  popuhition — in 
ham  with  its  busy  district — in  Manchester  with 
it«  encircling  towns — in  the  population  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire — in  Glasgow  and  amidst  the  vast  industries  of 
the  West  of  Scotland — and  in  this  great  Babylon  in  which 
;we  are  assembled — if  we  do  not  find  ourselves  surrounded 
by  hungry  and  exasperated  multitudes — if  now,  more  than  at 
any  time  during  the  last  hundred  years,  it  may  be  said, 
ftpxAiag  the  beautiful  words  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  that — 

■  Content   aits  buking  on   the   cheek   of  toil  '— 
if  this  House,  and  if  its  statesmen  glory  in  the  change,  have 
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I  not  as  much  as  any  living  man  some  claim  to  partake  of 
that  gloiy  ?  I  know,  and  every  thoughtful  man  among  you 
knows,  and  those  Grentlemen  who  sit  on  that  bench  and  who 
are  leading  you  to  this  enterprise,  they  know  that  the  policy 
I  have  urged  upon  the  House  and  upon  the  country,  so  far  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  accepted  by  Parliament,  is  a  policy  con- 
servative of  the  public  welfare,  strengthening  the  just  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  and  adding  from  day  to  day  fresh  lustre 
and  dignity  to  the  Crown.  And  now,  when  I  speak  to  you 
and  ask  you  to  pass  this  Bill — when  I  plead  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  not  allowed  to  speak  themselves  in  this  House 
— if  you  could  raise  yourselves  for  this  night,  for  this  hour, 
above  the  region  of  party  strife — if  you  could  free  yourselves 
from  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  passion  and  prejudice  which 
so  often  surrounds  us  here,  I  feel  confident  that  at  this 
moment  I  should  not  plead  in  vain  l)efore  this  Imperial 
Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  English  constitution  and  the 
English  people. 


EEFOEM. 

VIIL 

BIRMINGHAM,  AUGUST  27,  1866. 

[A  great  open-air  meeting  was  held  in  Birmingham  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1866,  to  p;t88  resolutions  in  favour  of  Reform.  It  was  calculated  that  more 
than  150,000  men  were  present  at  it.  In  the  evening  a  great  meeting  was 
held  im  the  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham,  at  which  an  Address  of  confidence 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  at  which  this  speech  was  spoken.] 

I  ACCEPT  the  Address  which  has  just  been  presented  to  me 
with  feelings  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  express.  I  accept 
it  as  ample  compensation  for  whatsoever  labours  I  have 
expended  in  your  service,  and  I  shall  take  it  from  this 
meeting,  and  hold  it  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  whatsoever 
labours  may  lie  in  my  path  in  your  service  for  the  future. 
There  are  times  when  I  feel  no  little  despondency  at  the 
small  result  of  many  years  of  public  labour;  but  to  look 
upon  a  meeting  like  that  assembled  here,  and  to  look  upon 
that  vast  gathering  which  your  town  has  exhibited  to  the 
country  and  to  the  world  to-day,  is  enough  to  dispel  every 
feeling  of  fear  or  of  despondency,  and  to  fill  the  heart  and 
nerve  the  arm  to  new  and  greater  labours  for  the  future. 

During  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  in  the  debate  on 
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the  second  reading  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  a  word  of  counsel  and  oi'  warning  to  the 
powerful  party  in  the  House  which  opposed  that  Bill.  In 
those  words  of  warning  and  of  counsel  I  nsked  them  to 
retnem)>er  that  if  they  should  succeed  in  defeating  that  Bill 
and  overthrowing  the  Government,  there  would  still  remain 
the  people  of  England  to  be  met,  and  the  claims  of  the 
great  qneslion  of  Reform  to  be  considered  and  settled.  We 
have  not  had  to  wait  long  before  that  which  I  foretold  has 
come  to  pass.  In  London  we  Iiave  seen  assemblies  of  the 
people  such  as  for  a  generation  past  have  not  been  witnessed. 
In  many  other  ports  of  the  country  there  have  been  meetings 
greater  than  have  been  seen  for  thirty  years,  and  notably 
to-day  there  has  been  a  voice  given  forth  from  the  very 
centre  and  heart  of  England  which  will  reach  at  least  to 
the  circumference  of  the  three  kingdoms.  There  has  Iteen 
an  attempt  to  measure  the  numbers  that  are  present  in  this 
Hall  at  this  moment.  There  are  probably  six  thousand 
persons  here.  I  ask  any  who  were  present  to-day  to  reckon 
how  many  times  this  Hall  could  have  been  filled  from  that 
multitudinous  eongregation  upon  which  our  eyes  rested,  but 
to  the  fiiU  extent  of  which  they  could  scarcely  reach.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  it  might  have  been  filled  forty  times 
from  that  vast  number.  Yes,  and  at  this  moment  I  am 
told  that  outside  there  is  an  audience  far  greater  than  that 
I  now  address;  whilst  to-morrow  morning  there  will  be 
millions  of  an  audience  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  anxious  to  know  what  has  been  done  and  what 
has  been  said  on  this  27th  day  of  August  in  this  great 
town  of  Birmingham. 

We  are  not  here  to-night  to  discuss  the  question  of  Re- 
form, because  that  is  a  question  which  we  have  already 
settled.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  discuss  calmly  our  present 
position  and  our  future  work  in  reference  to  this  great 
question.     My  hon.  Colleague  has  said  that  the  Bill  of  the 
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late  Government  was  one  of  singular  moderation.  It  ivas 
a\m  a  Bill — I  speak  now  only  of  the  Franchise  Bill — of  s 
ein^lar  and  most  honest  simplicity ;  and  t!iat  was  the  great 
leafinn  that  I  felt  it  my  duty,  and  that  you  felt  it  yours,  to 
ive  it  an  honest  support.  I  will  just  tell  you  liow  much  and 
w  little  it  proposed  to  givcj  or  would  have  givenj  to  the 
rking-clasees  of  this  country;  and  I  think  it  necessary 
state  this  because  of  the  argument  which  I  intend  to 
awse  upon  it.  The  Government  produced  to  the  House  of 
'Commons  a  Blue  Book,  most  elaborately  compiled,  and  hs 
&r  as  I  know,  with  the  exception  of  one  point,  correct  and 
trustworthy;  hut  they  proposed  tn  inform  the  House  of  the 
ntunber  of  working-men  who  are  now  upon  (he  register, 
[and  what  addition  wouM  he  made  to  that  number  if  the 
IQI  passed.  I  differed  entirely  from  their  estimate,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  to  a  very  great  extent  erroneous,  and 
I  think  I  produced  facts  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
mistained  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  us  that  at  present  there  are  on 
le  borough  registers  in  England  and  Wales  working-men 
the  numl>er  of  116,000.  He  showed,  further,  that  by  the 
ilition  of  the  rat«-paying  ctauscB,  if  there  was  no  alteration 
the  10/.  BuffV^fe,  there  would  he  an  addition  of  60,000 
ho,  he  reckoned,  would  all  be  working-men ;  and 
^tfcen  he  said  that  if  the  franchise  was  reduced  from  lol.  to 
'^t.,  there  would  he  a  further  addition  of  144,000,  all  of  whom 
he  estimated  as  working-men.  Therefore  he  stated  that 
when  tliat  Bill  passed  there  would  be  on  the  borough 
registers  of  England  and  Wales  330,000  working-men,  of 
flrhom  304,000  would  be  new  voters  added  by  that  Bill. 
B  believe  that  estimate  was  made  with  perfect  honesty  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  that  it  was  to  a  very  large  extent  erro- 
neous. I  showed  several  boroughs,  and  I  believe  I  might 
have  gone  throiigh  almost  every  borongh  in  the  United 
■Kingdom,  where  Ihe  number  of  working-men  stated  in  the 
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returns  was  at  least  double,  and  in  nmny  cases  far  more 
tlian  double,  the  actual  number  upon  the  register.  I  eeti- 
nuted,  abo,  that  although  the  abolition  of  the  rate-paying 
clauses  might  add  5o,ooo  new  votes,  it  would  be  very  unfair 
to  expect  that  more  than  one-third,  or  20,000  of  them — 
being  ten-pounders  and  upwards — would  be  of  the  class  of 
working-men.  I  said,  further,  that  it  was  absurd  to  reckon 
that  every  man  between  10/.  and  yl.  was  of  the  class  of 
working-men,  and  I  supposed  that  at  least  no  more  than 
two-thirds  of  them  could  be  plaoed  in  that  list.  My  estimate 
dilTered,  therefore,  from  Mr,  Gladstone's  thus  far.  I  said 
that  of  the  126,000  uow  ujion  the  register  there  were  not 
more  than  the  half,  or  63,000;  instead  of  there  being 
60,000  admitted  by  the  abolition  of  the  rate-paying  clause, 
there  would  not  be  more  than  20,000  ;  and  that,  instead  of 
there  being  144,000  working-men  admitted  by  the  reduction 
of  the  fi'anchise  from  10/.  to  7/.,  it  was  a  fair  estimate  to 
take  two-tliirds  of  that  number,  or  96,000.  My  opinion 
therefore  was,  that  when  that  Bill  passed,  if  it  should  pass, 
there  would  be  upon  the  borough  registers  of  England  and 
Wales,  not  330,000  of  working-men,  but  1 79,000,  and  that 
the  Bill  would  not  admit  204,000,  but  only  116,000  of  that 
class.  Take  cither  my  estimate  of  116,000  or  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's estimate  of  204,000  as  the  number  of  working-men 
to  be  added  by  the  late  Bill  to  the  register,  and  I  will  ask 
you  what,  after  all,  does  it  all  come  to  ?  204,000  working- 
men  according  to  the  Government  estim.ite,  r  16,000  accord- 
ing to  mine,  and  in  addition  about  200,000  new  voters  added 
to  the  counties  under  a  14/.  franchise,  who  must  of  necessity 
be  almost  altogether  outside  the  working-classes.  That  was 
the  Bdl  which  my  hon.  Colleague  has  described  as  one  of 
singular  moderation.  Out  of  five  or  six  miUions  of  men  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  are  not  now  enfranchised,  the 
whole  number  of  the  working-classes  to  be  admitted  in  the 
boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  was  only  200,000. 
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Now  that  Bill,  so  moderate  tliat  I  confess  I  had  entortaiucd 
the  hope  that  it  would  puss  through  Parliament  without  any 
great  difficulty,  was  resisted  as  if  it  had  been  charged  with  all 
the  dangerous  matter  which  the  Tory  party  aetuaUy  attributed 
to  it.  It  was  intrigued  against  in  a  manner — I  had  almost 
said  more  base,  but  I  will  say  more  hateful,  than  any  measure 
I  have  seen  opposed  during  the  tweuty-tliree  years  that  I 
have  sat  in  the  Houee  of  Commons ;  and,  finally,  under  every 
kind  of  false  pretence,  it  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority, 
and  fell,  and  with  it  the  Government  whieh  had  proposed  it 
also  fell.  The  reason  I  have  given  you  these  figun-B  is  that 
I  want  to  show  you  the  desperate  resolulion  of  the  present 
Government,  and  of  the  party  winch  it  represents,  to  deny  to 
the  working-classes  of  this  country  any  share  in  its  govern- 
ment. I  am  not  confined  to  the  votes  of  the  House  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Bill,  but  I  am  able,  I  think,  to  show  you 
by  the  arguments  on  which  the  Tory  party  proceeded  that 
BQch  18  their  determination,  and  it  may  be  their  unchangeable 
resolution. 

Several  of  the  speakers  to-night  have  referred  to  the 
■landers  heaped  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people  during 
the  discussions  of  the  last  session ;  and,  no  doubt,  although 
hia  name  was  not  mentioned,  the  speakers  had  in  their 
minds  one  Memlier  of  the  House  who  virtually  has  no 
ooni'tituency — whose  sole  constituent,  at  any  rate  at  that  time, 
is  now  no  longer  here  to  partake  of  the  strife  or  the  contests 
of  politics,  though  I  presume  another  constituent  acts  and 
yeiguB  in  his  stead.  If  I  quote  anything  that  Mr.  Lowe  said, 
nnderatand  me  that  I  wish  to  bring  no  charge  aguinet  him 
vhatsoever.  He  has  spent  some  years  in  Australia,  and  pro- 
bably has  voyaged  round  the  world ;  and  [  do  not  deny  him 
the  right  to  voyage  round  the  world  of  polities,  and  to  cast 
•nchor  in  any  port  that  may  be  pleasant  to  him.  I  merely 
intend  to  quote  something  that  he  said,  because  when  it  was 
lid  it  was  received  with  raptrirous  enthusiasm  by  that  great 
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party  in  the  House  who  are  the  suppor1«r8  of  Lord  Derby  and 
iif  Mr.  Dieraeli.  This  ie  extracted  from  the  Timet  newspaper, 
a  paper  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  speaker  baa  been 
for  many  years  an  enuDent  writer,  and  over  which,  unless 
reports  speak  untruly,  he  has  no  email  degree  of  control. 
He  says  :^ 


'  I  h&va  Imd  oi'poTtanitiea  of  knowing  ■onie  of  the  oonstitneDdes  of  ttua 
coDntry,  knd  I  uk  if  yiia  wuit  venaKljr,  ignonoee,  dninkranM.  •nd  the 
me&ni  of  mtimidnting — if  jon  w»nt  impulnTe.  nnreflecting.  TJolent  penple — 
when  would  jtm  go  to  look  for  tbrro  ?  To  the  top  or  to  the  botlflm  ?  It  u 
ridicDloQB  to  blink  the  fact  that  ddm  the  Berorm  Act  the  grest  oomiptioii  h«a 
Inmd  unong  the  voter*  beCweeii  ;oJ.  uid  to/,  rentikl — the  loilging-hotue  uiil 
InterhouBe  keepers  ; .  .  .  but  it  in  uid.  Only  give  the  IntncliiH  to  the  artbui  Mid 


He  goes  on — passing  a  sentence  containing  a  classical  illustra- 
tion which  amused  the  House,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  \o 
quote  here.     He  said  : — 

■You  know  what  iiort  of  [ii-raona  live  in  Ihew  nnall  hiiueee'  [haUEtes,  of 
coum,  between  loJ.  and  ;'.}  '  We  hav?  lon^  hiul  experience  of  them  under 
the  nuiie  rif  freemeii,  nnd  it  would  he  n  gooil  tbing  if  the;  were  disfmncLieed 
fcltogctlier.  They  were  dying  out  of  theiuBelvee.  but  the  Goranunent  |nn{M>aa 
to  bring  them  buck  ngnin  under  another  tuuue.  no  that  the  eHeotof  pueingthii 
Bill  would  be— first,  to  increue  comiption,  intimidatioD,  sod  all  the  evihi  thkt 
happen  usually  in  electjoos  ;  and  next  that  the  working-men  of  England,  find- 
ing theouielvei  in  a  full  majority  of  the  whole  conatitoency,  will  awake  to  ■ 
fall  «enae  of  their  power,  and  say,  "  We  cut  do  better  for  outsolrei.  Doat 
let  DH  any  lotiKei  be  cajoled  at  electjons.  Let  us  set  up  shop  for  ourMlvoL 
We  have  objects  to  cany  an  well  an  our  nelgliboura,  and  let  us  anita  lo  currj 
those  ohgeeta.  We  have  the  machinery.  We  have  onr  trades*  union*.  Wii 
bare  our  leaden  ready.  We  have  the  power  of  oombination  as  we  have  ahown 
over  and  over  again,  and  when  we  have  a  priite  to  tight  for  we  will  bring  it  to 
bear  with  tenfold  more  force  than  ever  before.'" 

These  are  the  sentimente  whichj  uttered  in  tny  hearing, 
were  received  with  enthusiastic  approbation  by  the  great 
body  of  the  Tory  [tarty  and  by  the  supporters  of  the  present 
Government.  Observe  what  it  really  means.  It  is  that 
voters  now  between  20/.  rental  and  10/.  are  so  bad  that  if 
you  go  lower  something  tike  ruin  will  ensue.  Tliat  there 
will  be  more  venality,  ignorance,  and  drunkenness ;  and  then. 
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jipeaking  to  the  Houee  of  Commons— in  winch  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, or  the  balk  of  them,  have  alwaya  acted  as  a  general 
trades'  union,  where  they  raised  the  price  of  bread  and 
diminished  the  Eize  of  the  loaf  as  long  as  the  people  would  let 
them — he  says  there  will  be  comhiuationE  of  working-men  for 
their  fii)ecial  objects,  and  tlierefore — mtnd,  this  is  his  eonclu- 
Biou — shut  them  out  for  ever;  holt  the  door;  say,  loudly  and 
boldly,  you,  the  Parliament  of  England,  to  the  5,000,000  or 
6,000,000  men  who  have  now  no  vote,  and  whom  we  prett'nd 
to  represont,  '  No  one  of  you  who  cannot  pay  a  rental  of 
10/.  shall  ever  speak  by  his  direct  representative  within  the 
wolU  of  this  House.'  That  is  the  policy  which  Mr.  Lowe 
recommends.  It  is  not  important  at  all  because  Mr.  Ijowe 
recommends  it.  It  is  important  only  l>ecause  it  has  been 
Mcepted  and  approved  by  the  great  Tory  party  in  Parliament. 
However,  I  say — I  who  am  charged  with  designs  against  the 
safety  of  the  institutions  of  this  country — I  say  it  is  a 
dangerous  policy — a  policy  which  enforced  in  other  muntriea 
has  done  great  things.  Through  it  crowns  and  coronet* 
^ve  sometimes  been  lost,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a 
ilicy  which  can  he  snfcly  maintained  with  us. 
I  asked  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  excellent  French- 
men with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  one  of  the  most  conti- 
dential  friends  of  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  and  of  the 
'leans  family,  what  it  was  that  drove  that  fiunily  from 
.nee,  and  I  referred  to  stories  of  corruption  among  ministers 
id  other  tilings  which  had  been  circulated  in  public  and  in 
vate.  He  said  :  '  None  of  these  things  did  it.  It  was  tlie 
impt  of  the  King  to  govern  France  by  a  parliament  that 
represented  an  insigniheant  minority  of  the  jieoplc,  and  which 
parliament  he  thought  he  could  perpetually  manage  by 
a  judicious  distribution  of  patronage.'  On  the  principle  of 
governing  this  country  by  a  Parliament  elected  by  an  insigni- 
ficant minority  of  the  people,  Ijord  Derby  comes  into  office, 
and  judging  from    the  speeches   and  the  votes  of  the  last 
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session  of  Parltanient,  his  party  intendB  as  long  as  possible 
to  govern  upon  that  principle  and  that  policy. 

Working-men  in  this  hall,  I  wiali  my  voice  had  been  loud 
enough  to  have  said  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  the  vast  multi- 
tude which  we  looked  on  this  day;  but  I  Bay  It  to  them 
through  the  press,  and  to  all  the  working-men  of  this  king- 
dom, I  say  that  the  accession  to  o£Gce  of  Lord  Derby  is 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  working- classes.  The  course 
taken  in  London  the  other  day  by  the  police,  and  it  had 
almost  been  by  the  military,  is  nn  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
and  the  principles  of  the  Derby  adm  in  is  t  ration.  They  reckon 
nothing  of  the  Constitution  of  their  country  a  Constitution 
which  has  no  more  regard  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  aristocracy 
than  it  has  to  the  people — a  Constitution  which  regards  the 
House  of  Commons,  fairly  representing  all  the  nation,  as 
important  a  part  of  the  governmental  system  of  this  kingdom 
as  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Throne  itself.  If  they  thus 
despise  the  Constitution  they  likewise  despise  the  claims  of 
five  or  six  millions  who  are  uiire|)rcecnted.  You  may  work,  you 
may  pay  taxes,  yon  may  serve  in  the  army,  and  fight;  seventy 
thousand  or  more  of  your  brethren  are  now  living  under  the 
burning  sun  uf  India,  and  twice  as  many  more  are  serving  in 
the  ranks  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  you,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  from  whom  these  men  are  drawn,  are  not 
considered  worthy  to  do  so  simple  an  act  as  to  give  a  vote  in 
your  great  town  for  your  present  or  any  future  Members. 
You  are  to  have  no  vote,  no  share  in  the  government;  the 
country  you  live  in  is  not  to  Ije  your  country.  You  are  like  the 
Coolies  or  the  Chinese  who  are  imported  into  the  West  Indies 
or  California.  You  are  to  work,  but  you  are  not  to  take  root 
in  the  country,  or  to  consider  the  country  as  your  country; 
and,  worse  than  all  this,  in  addition  to  this  refusal  of  the 
commonest  right  of  the  Constitution,  you  are  insulted  by  the 
cheers  which  a  great  party  have  given  to  the  language  which 
I  have  read  to  you  to-night.     You  arc  to  be  told  that  you  are 
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I  BO  ignorant  and  so  venal,  eo  drunken,  bo  impulsive,  so  unre- 

I  fleeting:,  and  so  disorderly,  that  it  is  not  even  safe  to  skim  off 

B  it  were  the  very  cream  of  yon  to  the  number  of  1 16,000,  or 

it  may  be  of  ao4,cx>o,  and  to  admit  them  to  a  vote  for  Members 

of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  is  the  Tory  theor)-.  Tliia  is  the  faith  of  Lord  Derby 
I  and  his  party,  and  I  maintain  that  I  am  not  sajdng'  a  word 
[  that  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth,  fur  1  have  heard  that 
I  party  over  and  over  again  vociferously  cheer  sentiments  such 
1  «B  I  have  described.  The  Government  which  has  been  over- 
I  turned  was  a  very  different  Government.  Lord  Russell  had 
f  DO  fear  of  freedom.  He  ct)uld  much  more  easily  he  persuaded 
I  to  give  tip,  and  he  would  much  more  willingly  abandon  for 
I  ever  the  name  of  Russell  than  ho  would  give  up  his  hereditary 
I  love  of  freedom.  The  Government,  which  was  led  by  Earl 
'  Russell  in  one  House  and  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  other,  was 
f  founded  and  acted  upon  the  principle  of  trust  and  confidence 
I  in  the  people.  Some  said  there  was  not  much  difference 
I  between  the  Derby  Government  and  the  Rnssell  Government. 

Lord  Derby  asked  Lord  Clarendon  to  take  office  in  his 
1  Government.  There  was  something  charming  in  the  very 
■  audacity  of  Lord  Derby's  effrontery.  Lord  Clarendon  was 
[  an  eminent  Minister  of  the  Government  that  brought  in 
[  a  Bill  which  the  Tory  party  declared  to  be  subversive  oi'  the 
'  Constitution ;  and  Lord  Derby  asks  Lord  Clarendon  to  keep 
'  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  new  Government  I 

The  Government  of  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Commons 

Bitting  all  in  a  row  reminds  me  very  mncb  of  a  number  of 

amusing  and  ingenious  gentlemen  whom  I  dare  say  some  of 
I  you  have  seen  and  hstened  to.  I  mean  the  Christy  Minstrels. 
I  The  Christy  Minstrels,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  are,  when 
I  they  are  elean-wasbed,  white  men ;  but  they  come  before  the 
I  audience  as  black  as  the  blackest  negroes,  and  hy  this  trans- 
[  formation  it  is  expected  that  their  jokes  and  songs  will  be 
F  more  amusing.  The  Derby  minstrels  pretend  to  he  Liberal 
vol..  11.  o 
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and  white ;  but  the  (act  is  if  voa  come  nearer  and  examine 
them  closely  yon  will  find  them  to  be  just  as  black  and  cnriy 
as  the  Tories  have  eyer  been.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  wiU 
not  pretend  to  say,  which  of  them  it  is  that  plays  the  banjo 
and  which  the  bones.  Bat  I  have  no  doabt  that,  in  their 
mamBuyres  to  keep  in  office  during*  the  coming  session,  we  shall 
know  something  more  about  them  than  we  do  at  present ;  they 
are  in  point  of  fact,  when  they  pretend  to  be  Liberal,  mere 
usurpers  and  impostors.  Their  party  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  Liberal,  and  they  exist  on)y  upon  the  principle  upon  which 
they  have  acted  in  all  their  past  history,  of  resisting  and  re- 
jecting every  proposition  of  a  Liberal  character  that  has  been 
submitted  to  them. 

What  is  this  Derby  principle  of  shutting  out  more  than 
fiye-sixths  of  all  the  people  from  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights  ?  K  any  of  you  take  ship  to  Canada  you  will  find  the 
Derby  principle  utterly  repudiated.  But  in  Canada  there  is 
no  uprooting  of  institutions,  and  no  destruction  of  property, 
and  there  is  no  absence  of  order  or  of  loyalty.  If  you  go  to 
Australia  you  will  find  there  that  the  Derby  principle  is  un- 
known, and  yet  there  reigns  order  as  in  this  country,  and 
contentment  with  the  institutions  of  the  colonies,  and  a  re- 
gard for  law  and  property.  If  you  go  to  those  greatest  and 
most  glorious  colonies  of  this  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  there  you  find  a  people  exhibiting  all  the  yirtues 
which  belong  to  the  greatest  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
there  you  find  a  people  passing  through  a  great  war  and  a 
great  revolution  with  a  conduct  and  success,  with  a  gene- 
rosity and  a  magnanimity  which  have  attracted  and  aroused 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  And  if  you  go  to  Europe,  you 
find  in  the  Republic  of  Switzerland,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  Prance,  and 
now  you  are  about  to  witness  it  in  Germany,  a  wide  extension 
of  the  franchise,  hitherto  in  this  country,  in  our  time,  un- 
known ;  and  neither  emperor,  king,  nor  noble  believes  that  his 
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[  Authority  or  his  ioterests,  or  the  grefttnesa  or  happiness  of  any 

'  one  of  those  countries,  will  be  jeopardiBed  by  the  free  admission 

of  the  people  to  confititutional  right*.     In  Germany,  the  vote 

is  to  be  given  to  every  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 

upwards.    Let  them  propose  to  do  the  same  here,  and  then  we 

,  shall  not  be  in  advance  of  the  great  State  of  North  Germany 

'  which   is  now   being   established.     But  what  is   it  we   are 

I  coming  to  in  this  country-  ?     To  this,  that  the  thing  which  iB 

being  rapidly  accepted  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  is 

1  l;eiDg  persistently  and  obstinately  refused  here  in  England, 

the  home  of  freedom,  the  mother  of  parliaments.     For  in  this 

England,  five  miIlion;3  of  grown  men,  representing  more  than 

twenty  millions   of  our  population,  are  to  be  permanently 

.  denied  that  which  makes  the  only  difference  between  despotism 

[  and  freedom  all  the  world  over. 

I  venture  to  say  that  this  cannot  last  very  long.      How  do 
I  we  stand  at  this  moment?     The  noble  and  illustrious  Lady 
who  sits  upon  the  throne — she  whose  gentle  hand  wields  the 
I  Bceptre  over  thiit  wide  empire  of  whicb  we  are  the  heart  and 
I  eentre — she  xvas  not  afraid  of  the  Franchise  Bill  which  the 
Government  introduced  last  session.    Seven  times,  I  think,  by 
her  own  lips  or  by  her  [nn  she  has  recommended  to  Parliament 
the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  working-men  to  the  Par- 
^^^  liamentary   franchise.     If  this   proposition   was   destructive, 
^^^L  would  not  the  Queen  discover  that  fact  ?     If  the  Bill  of  the 
^^^P  3ast  seeeion  had  been  a  pernicious  Bill,  would  the  thirty  millions 
of  people  of  tlte  United  Kingdom  not  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce one  single  public  meeting  in  condemnation  of  it  ?     The 
middle  class  in  our  towns  are  by  u  vast  majority  in  favour  of 
it.     All  the  middle  cla^s  of  Birmingham  have  sympathised 
with  tbe  great  proceedings  of  this  day,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
by-and-bye  we  shall  see  in  the  populous  districts  of  Lancashire 

I  and  Yorkshire  assemblies  rivalling  those  which  have  been  held 
in  London  and  Birmingham.  And  if  we  go  to  the  House  of 
Commons — that  House  elected  so  mucli  by  landlord  compulsion 
I ^ 
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in  the  counties,  and  by  [lorruption,  intimidation,  and  tumult  in 
the  boroughs,  what  do  we  find  ?  Do  not  siipjxwe  that  I  am 
charing  that  House  of  Commons  with  faults  that  it  does  not 
itself  understand  and  acknowledge : — have  you  read  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Commission  for  Yarmouth  ?  Did  you 
read  that  a  late  Member  for  that  borough  is  said  to  have  spent 
70,000^.  to  maintain  his  seat  ?  Did  you  read  that  one  gentle- 
man, an  inferior  partner  in  a  brewery,  eontribut«l  4,0001'.  for 
the  election  of  his  partner,  and  that  another  gentleman,  know- 
ing nothing  of  that  borough,  went  down  there  and  supplied 
6,000/.  to  fight  a  contest  spread  only  over  a  few  days  ?  And 
remember  that  when  Yarmouth  or  any  other  borough  is  thus 
brought  before  the  public  it  is  only  a  sample  of  a  very  consider- 
able sack — and  that  for  every  borough  which  is  thus  exposed 
there  are  probably  ten  or  twenty  other  boroughs  which  are 
to  a  very  large  extent  liable  to  the  very  same  condemnation. 
Notwithstanding  this,  if  we  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
find  the  Parliament  of  England  at  this  moment  about  equally 
divided,  and  that  half  the  House  was  in  favour  of  the  late  Bill. 
If  that  be  so,  what  is  wanted  in  this  poising  and  balancing  of 
the  scale?  It  only  wante  this,  that  the  working-men  of 
England  should  heartily  throw  their  influence  into  that  side 
which  is  for  their  interests,  and  that  side  will  prevail. 

You  know  I  have  preferred  that  the  franchise  should  he 
established  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  country.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  principles  of  the  Reform 
League.  I  have  no  fear  of  manhood  suffrage,  and  no  man  is 
more  a  friend  of  the  ballot  than  I  am.  It  is  a  great  cause 
which  is  offered  to  your  notice  to-night.  It  is  a  grand  and 
noble  flag  under  which  you  are  asked  to  enlist  yourselves. 
What  I  would  recommend  you  to  do  is  this — and  I  imagine 
myself  at  this  moment  to  be  epeaking  in  the  car  of  every 
intelligent,  sober,  and  thoughtful  working-man  in  the  three 
kingdoms — let  us  try  to  move  on  together;  let  us  not  split 
hairs  on  this  question ;  let  us  do  as  our  fathers  did  thirty-four 
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\  years   ago  ;    let  ue  have  associations  everywhere ;   let  every 

workshop  and  factory  be  a  Reform  Association  ;  let  there  be  in 

every  one  of  them  a  correspondent,  or  a  secretary,  who  shall 

enrol  members  and  assist  this  great  and  noble  cause.     I  would 

recommend  that  the  passages  I  have  read  from  that  celebrated 

I  and  unhappy  speech  should  he  printed  upon  cards,  and  should 

rbe  hung  up  in  every  room  in  every  factory,  workshop,  and 

I  clubhouse,  and  in  every  place  where  working-men  are  accus- 

F  tomed   to   assemble.     Let  us    rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people 

[  against  these  slanderers  of  a  great  and  noble  nation. 

There  will  soon  come  another  election.  The  working-men 
I  may  not  be  able  to  vote,  but  they  can  form  themselves  into 
I  ft  powerful  body,  and  they  can  throw  their  influence  in  every 
[  borough  on  the  side  of  the  candidates  who  pledge  themselves 
1  to  the  question  of  Reform.  If  they  do  this,  you  may  depend 
[  apon  it  they  will  change  many  seats,  and  give  a  certain 
tiBajority  for  Reform  in  the  next  Parliament.  It  may  bo 
'  Decessary  and  desirable  to  meet  Parliament  again  with 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  signed  by  numljcrless 
les.  There  is  no  eifort  which  the  Constitution,  which 
morality  permits  us  to  use,  that  we  should  leave  unused  and 
I  unmade  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  this  great  cause;  and 
I  let  us  be  sure  of  this,  that  we  demand  only  that  the  question 
I  of  Reform  shall  be  dealt  with  by  a  Government  honestly  in 
I  fiivour  of  Reform. 

The  Address  which  has  been  presented  to  me  has  referred  to 
1832.  I  remember  that  time  well.  My  young  heart  then 
I  was  stirred  with  the  trumpet-blast  that  sounded  from  your 
[  midst.  There  was  no  part  of  this  kingdom  where  yonr  voice 
I  Was  not  heard.  Let  it  sound  again,  Streteh  out  your  hands 
[■  to  your  countrymen  in  evei-y  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
[  Rsk  them  to  join  you  in  a  great  and  righteous  effort  on  behalf 
I  of  that  freedom  which  has  been  so  long  the  boost  of  English- 
men, but  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  have  never  yet 
[  possessed.    I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour  which  my  words  cannot 
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describe,  and  which  even  in  thought  I  cannot  measure,  if 
the  population  which  I  am  permitted  to  represent  should  do 
its  full  duty  in  the  great  struggle  which  is  before  us.  Re- 
member the  great  object  for  which  we  strive.  Care  not  for 
calumnies  and  lies.  Our  object  is  this — to  restore  the  British 
constitution  in  all  its  fulness,  with  all  its  freedom,  to  the 
British  people. 
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GLASGOW,  OCTOBEK  16,  1866. 

[On  the  1 6th  of  October,  1866,  a  procession  of  many  thousands  of  the  friends 
of  Beform  passed  throngh  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  formed  in 
a  great  meeting  on  Glasgow  Green.  The  numbers  present  have  been 
variously  estimated,  but  it  seemed  as  if  nearly  all  the  male  population  of  the 
city  were  there.  In  the  evening  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Bright  was  presented  with  an  Address,  in  answer  to  which  this 
speech  was  spoken.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Citizens  of  no  mean  Crnr, — I  accept 
this  Address  which  has  been  read  in  your  hearing  and  pre- 
sented to  me,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  expressed  such  friendly  feelings  towards  me,  but  with 
a  deep  anxiety  when  I  consider  the  intent  and  purport  of 
the  document.  I  am  consoled  by  regarding  it  as  in  some 
degree  a  compact  or  covenant  entered  into  to-night  by  you 
and  those  whom  you  represent,  with  me  and  those  whom 
I  may  be  supposed  in  some  degree  to  represent,  and  that 
we  covenant  together  that  whatsoever  is  moral  for  us  to  do 
we  engage  to  do  in  the  prosecution  of  that  great  cause  which 
has  stirred  the  heart  of  Glasgow  to-day.  I  can  do  but 
little — any  one  man  can  do  but  little ;  but  you  in  your  vast 
numbers  can  do  much,  by  uniting  with  numbers,  not  smaller, 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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I  have  a  strong  sense  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching 
which  will  see  the  triumph  of  our  cause^  and  I  think  he  must 
be  blind  and  foolish  indeed  who  is  not  willing  to  admit  that 
it  is  a  great  issue  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Gratherings  of  scores  of  thousands 
of  men^  extending  from  south  to  north,  must  have  some  great 
cause.  Men  do  not  leave  their  daily  labour^  the  necessary 
occupations  of  their  lives,  thus  to  meet,  unless  they  believe 
that  there  is  some  great  question  submitted  to  them  in  which 
they  have  a  deep  and  overpowering  interest.  And  the  ques- 
tion is  this — ^Whether  in  future  the  government  and  the 
legislation  of  this  country  shall  be  conducted  by  a  privileged 
class  in  a  sham  Parliament,  or  on  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  nation,  through  its  representatives,  fairly  and 
freely  chosen  ? 

There  are  persons  who  will  think  that  I  am  speaking 
harshly  of  the  existing  Parliament.  Some  probably  in  this 
meeting  may  think  that  Mr.  Beales  was  indiscriminate  in 
the  term  which  he  used  when  he  spoke  of  our  representation 
as  being  steeped  in  corruption ;  but  I  am  certain  that  if  the 
representation  of  this  country  existed  in  any  other  country, 
and  that  its  details  were  explained  to  Englishmen,  there  are  not 
five  Englishmen  within  the  bounds  of  England,  or  five  Britons 
within  the  bounds  of  this  island,  who  would  not  admit  that  the 
language  he  has  applied  to  the  Parliament  was  correct. 

What  we  charge  against  the  Parliament  is  this — that  it 
is  chosen  from  constituencies  not  only  so  small  that  they 
do  not  and  cannot  adequately  represent  the  nation,  but  from 
constituencies  so  small  as  to  be  influenced  by  corruption,  and 
by  all  kinds  of  motives  that  are  neither  national  nor  patriotic. 
In  our  boroughs,  for  example,  the  numbers  for  the  most  part 
are  very  small.  There  are,  I  think,  254  boroughs  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  there  are  only  54  of  these  that  possess 
a  constituency  of  2,000  electors  and  upwards,  large  and  fair 
constituencies  being  always   the   exception.      In   Scotland, 
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I  your  borough  constituencies,  though  not  generally  very  large, 
I  are  larger  than  those  in  England,  and  to  your  honour  it  must 
be  said  that  they  are  far  more  incorrupt  than  English  consti- 
tuencies.     In  the  counties  the  freeholders — -those  who  hold 
land  for  cultivation — are  constantly  diminishing  in  numbers, 
fcuid  that  portion  of  the  constituencies  which  is  not  composed 
I  of  freeholders  is  composed  of  tenant-farmers — the  most  de- 
pendent class  of  occupiers,  probably,  in  the  nation. 

But  now,  let  me  point  to  one  or  two  facts  which  should 
sink   deep  in  the   minds  of  all   men.     Out  of  every   hun- 
dred grown  men  in  the  United   Kingdom  eighty-four  have 
■  no  votes.      Those   eighty-four   might  just  as   well,   for  all 
k'purposes  of  constitutional   government,  so   far  as  they  are 
[directly  concerned — those  eighty-four  might  as  well  live  in 
ia,  where  there  is  no  electoral  system  of  government, 
I  those  other  countries,  now  very  few  indeed,  in  which 
Parliaments  and  representations  are  unknown.     If  it  be  the 
lact  that  only  sixteen  men  out  of  every  hundred  have  votes, 
it  is  also  the  fact  that  those  sixteen  are  so  arranged,  and 
r  so  placed,  that  their  representation  is  in  reality  almost  entirely 
I  destroyed,     If  the  electors  were  fairly  divided  amongst  all  the 
I  Members,  there  would  be  nearly  3,000  electors  to  every  Mem- 
1  ber ;  but  what  is  the  Btat«  of  things  ?     It  is  this,  that  one- 
I  third  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  330  Members,  are  actually 
l«]ect«d  by  70,000  votes — that  is  to  say,  that  220  Members 
'-of  the  House  of  Commons  are  chosen  by  a  number  of  men 
aeattered  over  the  country,  who  are  fewer  by  almost  one-half 
than  the  number  of  grown  men  in  this  city  of  Glasgow  alone. 
And  further,  one^half  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  chosen  by 
I  about   180,000  electors,  being  only  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
I  number  of  electors,  and  much  below  the  number  of  men  who 
[  are  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
\  And  if  we  come  to  that  great  event  which  excites  so  much 
I  interest,  but  which  is  generally  of  so  little  value — a  general 
lelection — wo  find,  I  believe,  that  not  more  than  10  in  100, 
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not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  grown-up  male 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ever  come  to  the  poll  and 
give  their  vote  for  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament. 

With  regard  to  a  general  election,  some  of  you  have  read, 
and  many  of  you  know  something  of  the  cost  and  corruption 
of  a  general  election.  I  will  give  you  one  instance  and  one 
proof  of  it.  It  has  been  my  opinion  all  along  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  of  Lord  Russell,  after  the  defeat 
of  their  Reform  Bill  during  the  last  session,  to  have  dissolved 
the  Parliament.  I  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  what  is 
asserted,  that  Lord  Russell  himself  was  of  that  opinion.  But 
a  general  election  was  a  burden  which  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment did  not  wish  to  bear.  I  was  speaking  to  a  Member  of 
the  Government  on  this  question  about  the  time  when  the 
resignation  of  the  late  Government  was  just  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Queen,  and  I  was  telling  him  that  I  thought 
the  true  policy,  the  constitutional  policy,  of  the  (Jovemment 
was  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  A  portion  of  his  answer  was 
this: — A  Member  who  sits  on  our  side  of  the  House  had 
spoken  to  him  about  it.  He  said,  '  My  election  has  already 
cost  me  9,000/.' — and  he  added,  ^I  have,  besides,  3,000/. 
more  to  pay.'  He  said  further,  what  was  very  reasonable, 
that  this  was  a  heavy  burden,  that  it  was  grievous  to  be 
borne,  that  it  put  him  to  exceeding  inconvenience,  and,  if  the 
Parliament  were  dissolved,  he  could  not  afford  to  fight  his 
county  or  his  borough,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  would  be 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  leave  the  contest,  if  there 
should  be  a  contest,  to  some  one  else.  You  will  Ixjlieve,  then, 
that  the  Government  were  greatly  pressed  by  this  considera- 
tion; and  this  consideration,  added,  it  may  be,  to  others, 
induced  them  to  resign  oflSce  rather  than  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment. Thus  you  have  a  proof  that  whereas  general  corrup- 
tion and  putridity  are  the  destruction  of  most  bodies  which 
they  affect,  the  corruption  of  the  present  Parliament  was,  and 
is,  the  cause  of  its  present  existence. 
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iw  bear  in  mini.)  that  this  state  of  things  which  I  have 
describing  obtains  at  the  present  moment,  thirty-four 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  Bill.  What  the 
Government  must  have  been  before  that  Bill  was  passed  it 
ie  scareely  possible  to  describe  or  to  imagine ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  of  this,  that  it  was  one  of  the  worst  Governments  in 
«ivilized  eountries,  and  in  Europe ;  and  I  think  this  may  be 
rly  argued  from  the  fact  of  the  incessant  wara  in  which  the 
luntry  was  engaged  for  150  years  before  that  Reform;  from 
le  enormous  debt  that  was  created ;  from  the  crushing  taxes 
that  were  fixed  upon  the  people;  and,  worse  almost  than  that, 
from  that  most  infamous  law  which  ever  passed  a  Parliament 
of  civilized  men — the  law  which  limited  the  supply  of  bread 
to  the  people. 

Now,  if  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  placed  at 
(temple  Bar,  and  if  he  had  orders  to  tap  upon  the  shoulder 
flvery  well-dressed  and  apparently  cleanly -washed  man  who 
through  tliat  ancient  bar,  until  he  had  numbered  six 
hundred  and  fifty -eight;  and  if  the  Crown  summoned  these 
six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  be  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  my  honest  conviction  is  that  you  would 
Iwvc  a  better  Parliament  than  now  exists.  This  assertion 
will  stagger  some  timid  and  sume  good  men;  but  let  me 
:plain  myself  to  you.  It  would  be  a  Parliament,  every 
lember  of  which  would  have  no  direct  constituency,  but  it 
*ou]d  be  a  Parliament  that  would  aet  as  a  jury  that  would 
take  some  heed  of  the  facts  and  arguments  laid  before  it.  It 
would  be  free,  at  any  rate,  from  the  class  prejudices  which 
weigh  upon  the  present  House  of  Commons.  It  would  be 
free  from  the  overshadowing  presence  of  what  are  called  noble 
families.  It  would  owe  no  allegiance  to  great  landowners, 
and  I  ho|>e  it  would  have  fewer  men  amongst  it  seeking  their 
(»vn  gains  by  entering  Parliament. 

With  the  Parliament  which  we  have  now  and  have  had, 
Ifccts  and  argunienia  ^o  for  very'  little.     Take  that  question  to 
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which  I  have  referred,  of  limiting  the  supply  of  bread  to  the 
people.  The  Corn-law  was  on  the  Statute-book  for  thirty- 
one  years — eixteen  years  before  the  Reform  Bill,  and  fifteen 
years  after  the  passing  of  that  Bill — but  from  the  first  hour 
of  its  enactment  until  the  hour  of  its  destruction  the  facts  and 
the  arguments  against  it  were  equally  clear  and  equally  con- 
clusive. Tliey  would  not  be  convinced  though  one  arose  from 
the  dead,  and  that  which  conviuoed  them  at  last  waa  the 
occurrence  of  a  great  famine  in  Ireland,  which  destroyed  or 
drove  from  the  country  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  citizens 
of  the  empire.  I  maintain  with  the  most  perfect  conviction 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  representing  as  it  now  does 
counties  and  boroughs  such  as  I  have  described,  does  not 
represent  the  intelligence  and  the  justice  of  the  nation,  hut 
the  prejudices,  the  prlrileges,  and  the  seHishness  of  a  class. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  system  of  legislation  ?  Some 
of  them  have  been  touched  upon  in  that  Address  which  has 
Ijeeu  80  kindly  presented  to  me.  You  refer  to  the  laws  affect- 
ing land.  Are  you  aware  of  a  fact  which  I  saw  statvd  the 
other  day  in  an  essay  on  this  subject — that  half  the  land  of 
England  is  in  the  possession  of  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  ?  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  half  the  land  in 
Scotland  is  io  the  possession  of  nut  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
men  ?  Are  you  aware  of  the  tact  that  the  monopoly  In  land 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  growing  constantly  more  and  more 
close?  And  the  result  of  it  is  this — the  gradual  extirpation 
of  the  middle-class  as  owners  of  land,  and  the  constant 
degradation  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Take  a  matter  about 
which  many  Scotch  farmers  know  something  —  take  the 
perpetual  grievance  of  the  game-laws.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  that  question  can  scarcely  lie  discussed.  The  landed 
interest,  as  it  did  in  the  late  cattle-plague  debate,  tramples 
down  Government  and  borough  Members  and  everybody  and 
everything  that  thwarts  their  inchnation.  'Rike  the  general 
— I  am   sorry  to  say   the    too    general — subserviency  of  the 
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it-farmers  in  the  matter  of  electioDS  in  your  country — in 
I  entertain  the  hope  that  you  will  lead  the  way 
to  the  deliverance  of  the  farmers  from  this  sUvery.  In  the 
last  electioDB  for  Kiocflrdincshire  and  for  Aberdeenshire,  the 
tenant-farmers  liave  taken  the  politics  of  thoBe  counties  into 
■their  own  hands.  I  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  the  tenant- 
fermers  of  Scotland — the  most  enlightened  BgricuHnrists  that 
the  face  of  the  earth  - 1  hope  they,  with  perfect 
jasticc,  and  perfect  courtesy  to  their  landownera,  will  still 
exert  their  Intimate  and  right  influence  in  the  election  of 
Members  for  the  counties  of  Scotland. 

But  take— what  some  of  you  cannot  comprehend — take  the 
helpless  poverty  of  the  farm-labourers  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England.     Tlieir  wages  are  very  low.     Their  helplessness 

extreme.  Their  power  to  deliver  themselves,  their  jwwer 
to  combine,  seems  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Look  at  their  ignorance  I 
A  friend  of  mine — a  Memlier  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
,livca  within  six  miles  of  the  royal  town  and  castle  of 
"Windsor,  told  me  only  the  other  day  that  he  knew  the  case 
of  a  family  near  his  house  in  which  there  had  grown  up 
eleven  children,  not  one  of  whom  could  read  or  write  at  all. 
And  he  said  that  he  had  lately  had  in  his  employ  upon 
his  property  seven  men,  of  whom  four  eoiild  neither  read 
nor  write,  two  of  them  could  read  most  imperfectly,  and  one 
of  them  could  read  and  write  about  as  well  as  the  other  two 
eould  read.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  this  exists  within  six  miles 
of  the  royal  castle  of  Windsor,  It  esists  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  lords  and  squires  and  established  clergymen  swarm. 
Such  is  the  state  of  ignorance  of  that  population  at  this 
moment.  In  the  county  from  which  I  come,  girls  of  the  nge 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  are  earning,  many  of  them,  I 
believe,  double  the  weekly  wages  of  the  able-bodied  farm- 
labourer,  the  head  and  father  of  a  family,  in  some  of  the 
•outh-western  counties  of  England.  But  what  must  he  the 
ignorance   of  that    population,   that    when   such   wages   are 
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oSering  to  them  in  Luncasliire  and  Yorkshire  they  scarcely 
hear  oi'  them  I  T)iey  seem  to  have  no  aspiration  to  better 
their  condition,  and  there  is  no  sensible  emigration  from 
these  wretched  counties  to  the  more  prosperous  counties  of 
the  nortfa. 

Your  Address  refers  to  pauperism — the  gulf  of  pauperism. 
In  the  iriiit«l  Kingdom  at  this  moment  there  are  more  than 
1,200,000  paupers.  The  paiipcriem  of  the  United  Kingdom 
last  year — and  it  will  not  cost  less,  I  believe,  this  year— cost 
the  rate-puyers — tliose  who  pay  taxes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
— more  than  seven  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  this  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  many  thousands  of  vagrants  who  also 
come  occasionally  under  the  name  of  paupers.  Now  look,  I 
beg  of  you,  to  this  mass  of  miserv.  It  is  so  great  a  mass  that 
benevolence  cannot  reach  it.  If  benevolence  could  do  it, 
there  would  be  no  pauperism  in  England,  for  in  no  country 
do  1  believe  that  there  is  more  benevolence  than  there  is  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  kindness  of  the  women  of  England 
is  Iwyond  all  measure  and  beyond  all  praise  of  mine.  Then- 
does  not  exist  among  created  beings,  beneath  the  angelic  ranks, 
those  who  are  more  kind  and  charitabli;  than  the  women  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  But  benevolence  can  touch  scarcely 
the  fringe  of  this  vast  disorder.  There  is  another  virtue  we 
could  add,  and  that  virtue  and  that  quality  is  justice.  It  is 
not  benevolence  but  justice  tbut  can  deal  with  giant  evils.  It 
was  not  benevolence  that  gave  the  people  bread  twenty  years 
^o,  but  it  was  justice  embodied  in  the  abolition  of  a  cruel 
and  a  guilty  law.  But  justice  is  impossible  from  a  class. 
It  is  most  certain  and  easy  from  a  nation ;  and  I  believe  we 
can  only  reach  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  mis-ery  and  crime 
in  this  country  by  an  appeal  to  the  justice,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  entire  people. 

That  Address  has  mentioned  another  question — the  question 
of  your  national  expenditure,  of  your  army  and  navy ;  and 
I  will  state  only  one  tact  with  regard  to  the  navy.      1  believe 
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e  the  great  war,  since  1815,  that  the  navy  of  this  country 
8  eost  more  than  four  hundred  milHonB  et^rling.  I  I>elieye 
tat  during  the  lust  six  years  it  has  cost  as  much  as  the 
[Tnitcd  States  navy  during  the  same  time :  we  have  heen  in 
pi  condition  of  profound  peace;  the  United  States  have  had  to 
build  or  buy  six  himdred  ships,  to  man  them,  to  furnish  them 
I  munitions  of  war,  and  to  light  them  during  tlie  greatest 
I  stfii^Ic  that  any  nation  ever  waged.  And  yet  at  this 
loraent,  after  spending  so  much,  we  have  Sir  John  Pakington, 
e  great  reconstructor,  coming  into  office,  and  promising,  not 
p  extend  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  to  reconstruct  a  navy 
I  which  such  enormous  and  countless  sums  have  already 
1  Bonk. 
Then,  take  the  taxes.  Something  has  been  done  to  make 
the  taxes  more  equal ;  but  take  the  tastes  which  are  levied 
tmder  the  name  of  probate  and  legacy  and  suceession  duties ; 
I  will  give  you  a  case  which  it  is  just  possible  you 
lilBTe  heard  before  from  my  lips.  A  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons— at  least  he  was  so  when  he  gave  me  this  fact, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  not  one  now — a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  told  roe  he  had  had  left  to  him  by  a  i>er8on 
not  related  to  him  by  blood  an  estate  in  land  worth  a  1 ,000/.  j 
bhe  timber  upon  it  was  worth  i  1,000/.;  altogether  32,000/. 
The  tax,  when  the  property  is  left  to  a  person  who  is  not 
R  relation  of  the  man  who  leaves  it,  is  ten  per  cent. ;  the  tax 
nerefore  on  32,000/.  would  be  3,200/.;  and  if  any  one  of 
"on  received  a  legacy  like  that  In  cash,  in  shares,  in  ships, 
I4b  stock 'in-trade,  in  any  of  those  things  which  are  not  lands 
md  houses,  he  would  jiay  3,200/.  But  my  friend  receiving 
bis  legacy  in  laud,  and  the  timber  upon  it,  paid  just  700/. 
And  why  ?  For  this  reason  only,  that  the  law  was  mode  by 
a    landed    and    propertied    Parliament,  and   the   owners    and 

KteritorH   of   lands    and    bouses   were   considere<i   specially 
rthy  of  its  regard. 
But  I  may  be  asked — and  no  doubt  some  man  who,  afler 
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this  meeting,  will  take  up  hie  pen  to  writ*  a  criticism  on  my 
speech,  or  upon  this  meeting,  will  ask — how  comes  it,  if 
Parliament  is  so  bad,  that  bo  many  good  things  have  been 
done  by  Parliament  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years? 
I  acknowlfdge  that  good  things  have  been  done,  and  I  ought 
to  know,  because  I  have  been  concerned  in  the  doing  of  Bome 
of  them.  But  by  whom  were  they  done?  Mainly  by  that 
force  in  Parliament  which  is  sent  there  by  the  great  and  free 
borough  constituencies  of  the  kingdom.  The  Members  for 
the  great  towns — although  but  a  minority,  and  not  a  very 
large  minority  — are  the  moving  force  by  which  these  good 
things  have  been  done.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the 
Tories  to  do  good  things — and  I  have  seen  the  time  when  the 
Whigs  have  been  much  less  zealous  about  them  than  I  could 
have  wished.  They  have  sprung  from  the  people,  and  the 
people  have  carried  them.  What  there  has  been  of  real 
representation  in  Parliament  has  urged  these  measures  for- 
ward. What  there  has  been  of  sham  representation  has 
uniformly  opposed  these  measures. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rich  people  of  a  country,  invested 
ivith  power,  and  speaking  generally  for  rich  people  alone, 
cannot  sufficiently  care  for  the  multitude  and  the  poor.  They 
are  personally  kind  enough,  but  they  do  not  care  for  the 
people  in  the  bulk.  They  have  read  a  passage  in  Holy  Writ 
that  'The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you' — and  therefore 
they  imagine  that  it  is  a  providential  arrangement  that  a 
small  section  of  the  people  should  be  rich  and  poii'erful,  and 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  should  be  hardworking  and 
poor.  It  is  a  long  distance  from  castles,  and  mansions,  and 
great  bouBes,  and  abounding  luxuries,  to  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  who  have  no  property,  and  too  many 
of  whom  are  always  on  the  verge  of  poverty.  We  know  very 
well  all  of  us  how  much  we  are  influenced  by  the  immediate 
circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Tlie  rich  find 
everything  just  as  they  like.     The  country  needs  no  reform. 
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There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  bo  pleasant  for  rich 
people  a£  this  country.  But  I  deny  altogether  tliat  the  rich 
alone  are  qualiBed  to  legislate  for  the  poor,  any  more  than  tliat 
the  poor  alone  would  be  qualified  to  legislate  for  the  rich.  My 
honest  belief  is,  that  if  we  could  be  all  called  upon  to  legiithitc 
for  all,  that  aU  would  be  more  justly  treated,  and  would  be 
more  happy  than  we  are  now.  We  should  have  then  an 
average ;  we  should  have  the  influence  of  wealth  and  of  high 
oiilture,  and  of  those  qualities  that  come  from  leisure,  and 
the  influence  of  those  more  robust  qualities  tiiat  come  from 
indufatiy  and  from  labour. 

Suppose  now,  without  ar^iu^  for  this  or  that  particular 
measure  of  Reform,  that  we  could  add  another^  million  to 
the  existing  constituencies,  what  would  be  the  result?  We 
should  modify  the  constituencies.  Instead  of  the  people 
coming  to  the  hustings  at  the  nomination  and  holding  up 
their  hands  for  this  candidate  or  that,  and  having  for  the 
mort  part  no  power  in  the  election,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  would  have  a  much  greater  power  than  they  have  now. 
The  constituency  would  be  leas  open  to  management  than  it 
is  at  present;  majorities  on  one  side  or  the  other  would  be 
larger  and  less  open  to  corruption ;  and  we  should  have  Mem- 
bers whose  opinions  and  whose  conduct  would  be  modified  by 
this  infusion  of  new  and  fresh  blood  into  the  constituencies 
which  send  them  to  Parliament.  We  should  do  this  further 
— we  should  bring  the  rich  and  the  great  more  into  contact 
with  the  people,  and  into  a  better  acquaintance  with  human 
wants  and  with  the  necessities  and  feelings  of  their  country- 
men- What  other  thing  would  happen?  I  dare  venture  to 
assert  thip,  that  Purliament  then  would  not  revile  and  slander 
the  people  as  it  does  now.  Nor  would  it  cheer  with  frantic 
violence  when  their  countrj'men  arc  described  in  hideous  and 
hateful  colours.  Probably  what  I  call  the  Botany  Bay  view 
of  their  countrj'men  would  be  got  rid  of,  and  we  should  liavc 
a  sense  of  greater  justice  and  generosity  in  the  feeling  with 
vot..  II.  V 
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which  they  regard  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  And  if  there  was 
more  knowledge  of  t!ie  people,  there  would  assuredly  lie  more 
sympathy  mth  them ;  and  I  believe  the  legislation  of  the 
House,  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  public  sentiment, 
would  be  wiser  and  bettor  in  everj'  respect.  The  nation 
would  be  changed.  There  would  be  amongst  us  a  greater 
growth  of  everj'thing  that  is  good. 

May  I  ask  if  there  are  any  ministers  of  religion  in  this 
audience?  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  should  like  to 
liave  an  audience  of  four  or  five  thousand  of  thera,  to  whom 
I  eould  preach  a  political  sermon,  and  to  whom  I  could  tell 
something  which  I  fear  their  theological  schools  have  failed 
to  teach  tljpm.  An  eminent  man  of  your  country,  the  lat« 
Dr.  Chalmers,  in  speaking  of  the  question  of  free-trade,  and 
particularly  of  the  struggle  for  the  alwlition  of  the  Com-laws, 
utt«red  some  memorable  words.  He  said  he  thought  there 
was  nothing  that  would  tend  so  much  to  sweeten  the  breath  of 
British  society  as  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws.  I  believe  now 
that  there  is  nothing  which  would  tend  so  much  to  sweeten 
the  breath  of  British  society  as  the  admission  of  a  large  and 
generous  number  of  the  working- classes  to  citizenship  and 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Now,  if  my  words  should 
reach  the  ears  and  reach  the  heart  of  any  mau  who  is 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  religion  in  this  country, 
I  ask  him  to  consider  whether  there  arc  not  great  political 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  civilization  and  morality  and 
religion  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
believe — these  ministers,  yon,  and  I — we  believe  in  a  Siipreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  We  believe  in  His  omnipotence ;  we 
believe  and  we  humbly  trust  in  His  mercy.  We  know  that 
the  strongest  argument  which  is  used  ngaiust  that  1>elief,  by 
those  who  reject  it,  is  an  argument  drawn  from  the  misery, 
and  the  helplessness,  and  the  darkness  of  so  many  of  our  race, 
even  in  countries  which  call  themselves  civilized  and  Christian. 
Is  not  that  the  fact?     If  I  believed  that  this  misery,  and 
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this  helplessness^  and  this  darkness  could  not  be  touched  or 
transformed^  I  myself  should  be  driven  to  admit  the  almost 
overwhelming  force  of  that  argument;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  just  laws^ .  and  an  enlightened  administration  of  them, 
would  change  the  face  of  the  country.  I  believe  that 
ignorance  and  suffering  might  be  lessened  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  and  that  many  an  Eden,  beauteous  in  flowers  and 
rich  in  fruits,  might  be  raised  up  in  the  waste  wilderness 
which  spreads  before  us.  But  no  class  can  do  that.  The 
class  which  has  hitherto  ruled  in  this  country  has  failed 
miserably.  It  revels  in  power  and  wealth,  whilst  at  its  feet, 
a  terrible  peril  for  its  future,  lies  the  multitude  which  it  has 
neglected.  If  a  class  has  failed,  let  us  try  the  nation.  That 
is  our  faith,  that  is  our  purpose,  that  is  our  cry — Let  us  try 
the  nation.  This  it  is  which  has  called  together  these  count- 
less numbers  of  the  people  to  demand  a  change;  and,  as  I 
think  of  it,  and  of  these  gatherings,  sublime  in  their  vastness 
and  in  their  resolution,  I  think  I  see,  as  it  were,  above  the 
hill-tops  of  time,  the  glimmerings  of  the  dawn  of  a  better  and 
a  nobler  day  for  the  country  and  for  the  people  that  I  love 
so  well. 
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MANCHESTER,   NOVEMBER   20.    1866. 

[The  following  speech  was  made  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  at  a 
Banquet  organized  by  the  National  Reforra  Union.  Several  Members  of 
the  Liberal  Party  were  invited  to  the  gathering.] 

Although,  perhaps,  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  meetings  which  have  been  held   in   this   country 
during  the  last  few  years,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  I  came  to  it  with  a  sense  almost  of  indifference : 
not  indifference  as  to  its  importance ;  but  with  an  absence  of 
that  feeling  of  responsibility  which  has  pressed  so  much  upon 
me  on  some  recent  occasions.     For  the  committee  were  kind 
enough  to  send  round  to  their  guests   a  list  of  the  speakers 
who  were  expected  to  address  the  meeting.     I  found  them 
much  more  numerous  than  is  common,  and  I  found  my  name 
about  half  way  down  the  list     I  took  it,  therefore,  for  granted 
that  I  could  come,  for  once,  in  some  degree  as  a  spectator 
and   a  listener,   rather   than   as   a   prominent  actor  at    the 
meeting.     Some   gentlemen   who   were  expected   to  be  here 
are  not  here — Mr.  Stansfeld,  because  he  is  ill ;   Mr.  Layard, 
because  he    has    not    returned    from    the    Continent.      And 
Mr.  Forster,  who  seems  less  able  to  occupy  the  time  of  an 
audience  when  he  comes  into  Lancashire  than  he  is  in  York- 
shire,  has   spoken,   I   may  say,   uttering  the  feeling  of  the 
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whole  meeting,  for  a  very  much  shorter  time  than  we  had  a 
right  to  expect.  I  shall  trust,  therefore,  to  those  who  come 
after  me  to  say  a  good  deal  which  I  shall  not  take  up  your 
time  in  attempting  to  say  to-night. 

During  the  last  memorable  session  of  Parliament  you  will 
probably  recollect  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  in  the 
mouths  of  the  opponents  of  the  Government  Bill  to  say  that 
the  working-men — the  aggrieved  party — felt  no  grievance; 
for  they  scarcely  expressed  any  favourable  opinion  on  the 
Bill,  or,  indeed,  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  question  of  their 
own  admission  to  the  franchise.  I  was  repeatedly  charged  with 
being  in  the  position  of  a  leader  in  a  case,  in  which  it  was 
said  that,  after  all,  I  had  no  clients  and  no  following.  There 
was  a  general  taunt  uttered  that  we  were  very  much  exag- 
gerating the  case  of  the  working-men,  and  that  the  condition 
of  that  large  class  was  so  comfortable  and  so  prosperous  that 
they  were  perfectly  content  with  the  Government  as  it  is 
carried  on  by  a  Parliament  so  inadequately  representing  the 
whole  nation. 

I  suspect  that  the  argument,  so  far  as  it  was  uttered,  and 
had  any  force,  has  now  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  answered. 
But  these  gentlemen  have  turned  right  round,  and  have  now 
another  thing  to  say  about  our  meetings.  They  say  that  the 
middle  class  stands  entirely  aloof,  that  nobody  really  cares  for 
Reform  but  the  working-men,  and  that  no  great  question  can 
be  carried,  or  sensibly  affected,  in  this  country  by  the  opinions 
and  action  of  working-men  alone.  They  point  to  the  great 
meetings  that  have  been  held,  and  after  dividing  the  notorious 
and  proved  magnitude  of  the  meetings  by  four  or  six,  they 
then  conclude  that  there  were  a  few  thousands  of  working- 
men  present;  but  Members  of  Parliament,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  what  they  call  the  respectable  and  influential 
classes,  were  found  to  be  entirely  absent.  But  they  forget 
that  these  meetings  at  which  they  say  working-men  only 
attended  were  meetings  called  expressly  by  working-men  and 
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for  working-men.  If  they  want  to  know,  or  wnnted  to  know, 
how  far  the  main  objects  of  those  meetings  receive  spnpathy 
from  a  more  powerful  class,  they  might  have  come  to  those 
meetings  to  have  learned.  In  Birmingham,  as  you  know,  the 
Mayor  was  in  the  procession,  and  the  Chief  Constable  of  the 
town  took  chai^  of  all  the  arrangements  for  it ;  and  in  the 
great  Town-hall  of  that  city,  the  Mayor  took  the  chair  at 
the  evening  meeting,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  in  any  town  in  this  kingdom  to  assemble  upon 
the  platform  a  greater  amount  of  what  these  gentlemen  call 
respectability,  wealth,  and  station  in  the  town,  than  were 
aeeembled  there  and  then,     If  they  had  come  to  this  hall  on 

I  the  evening  of  the  great  meeting  in  Manchester,  and  if  they 
had  gone  to  the  Town-hall  of  Leeds,  or  to  the  City-hall  of 

I  Glasgow,  they  would  have  foimd  that  after  the  scores  of 
thousands  that  had  attended  the  great  open-air  meeting  in  the 
daytime,  there  was  a  meeting  most  important,  most  influential, 
omnipotent  indeed,  within  that  town  in  which  it  was  held. 
In  the  town  of  Leeds,  I  was  told  nearly  i,ooo  jiersons  paid 

,  5*.  each  to  attend  the  meeting  in  the  Town-hall,  and  I  think 
that  is  some  sign  of  the  class  of  persons  who  attended. 

But  if  there  was  any  question  on  this  matter,  I  would  ask 
those  gentlemen  to  come  on  this  platform  to-night.      Here  is 

I  the  largest  and  finest  hall  in  Britain,  the  largest  and  fineet 
hall  in  Europe,  I  believe  the  largest  and  finest  hall  in  the 

'  world,  and  yet  this  hall  is  crowded  with  persons  to  whom  our 

its,  I  think  generally,  unless  they  were  very  fastidious, 

would  admit  the  term  resjieetable  and  influential,     I  doubt  if 

Aere  has  ever  been  held  in  this  kingdom,  vrithin  onr  time, 

a  political   banquet    more    numerous,    more   influential,  more 

unanimous,  more  grand  in  every  respect,  than  that  which  is 

^^^    held  here  to-night.     Just  now,  it  is  the  fashion  to  6atter  and 

^^^H  to  court  the  middle  class.    The  middle  class  are  told  that  since 

^^^B  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832   political  [X)wer  has  been  in  their 
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owners,  but  since  1832  it  liae  been  in  the  hands  of  the  middle 
class ;  and  now  the  middle  class  are  asked  whether  they  are 
wiHing  t<^  surrender  that  power  into  the  hands  of  a  more 
numerons,  and,  as  these  persons  assert,  a  dangerous  class,  who 
would  swamp,  not  the  exalted  class  of  lords  and  great  land- 
owners, the  hig-hest  in  social  position,  but  would  swamp  also 
the  great  middle  class  with  whom  power  is  now  said  to  rest. 
And  Ihey  try  to  teach  the  middle  class  that  there  is  an 
essentially  different  inlerest  l)etween  them  and  tht;  great  body 
of  the  people  who  are  not  yet  admitted  into  that  class.  They 
say  the  one  class  is  in  power,  and  the  other  class  is  outside, 
and  out  of  power,  and  they  warn  the  middle  class  against 
admittinfT  the  outsiders  into  partnership  with  them,  for  fear 
they  should  dethrone  the  middle  class  and  set  up  an  unintel- 
ligent, unreasoning,  and  seltish  power  of  their  own. 

That  is  the  sort  of  argument  which  is  used  to  the  middle 
class  to  induce  them  to  take  no  j>art  in  any  measure  that  shall 
admit  the  working  class  to  a  jiartieipation  in  political  power. 
I  should  he  ashamed  to  stand  on  any  platform  and  to  employ 
such  an  argument  as  this.  Is  there  to  he  found  in  the 
writings  or  the  speaking  of  any  public  man  connected  with 
tlie  Liberal  or  the  Reform  party  so  dangerous  and  so  out- 
rageous a  policy  as  that  which  these  men  pursue?  When 
separating  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  tlie  middle  and 
the  working  class,  they  set  class  against  class,  and  ask  you  to 
join  with  the  past  and  present  monopolists  of  power  in  the 
miserable  and  perilous  determination  to  exclude  for  ever  the 
great  body  of  your  countrymen  from  the  common  rights  of 
the  glorious  English  constitution.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy 
than  this — that  the  middle  classes  are  in  possession  of  power. 
The  real  state  of  the  case,  if  it  were  put  in  simple  language, 
would  be  this — that  the  working-men  are  almost  universally 
excluded,  roughly  and  insolently,  from  political  power,  and 
that  the  middle  class,  whilst  they  have  the  semblance  of  it, 
are   defrauded  of  the  reality.     The   difference  and   the   re- 
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semblance  is  this,  that  the  workin^-mcu  eomo  to  the  hustings 
nt  an  election,  and  when  the  retitriuDg-DSi(.-er  asks  for  the 
show  of  haode,  every  man  can  hold  up  hie  hand  although  his 
name  is  not  upon  the  register  of  voters ;  every  working-man 
can  vote  at  that  show  of  hands,  but  the  show  of  hands  is  of 
no  avail.  The  middle  class  have  votes,  but  those  votes  are 
rendered  harmless  and  nugatory  by  the  unfair  distribution  of 
them,  and  there  is  placed  in  the  voter's  hand  a  weapon  which 
has  neither  tt'mper  nor  edge,  by  which  he  can  neither  fight  for 
furtlier  freedom,  nor  defend  that  which  his  ancestors  have 
gained. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  perhaps  it  was  when  I  last  stw^d  on 
this  platform,  I  stated  certain  facts  which  have  not,  from  that 
day  to  this,  been  contradicted — I  stated  that  out  of  every  lOO 
men  throughout  the  United  Kiugdom,  grown-up  men,  liable 
to  taxes,  expected  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  life,  responsible 
to  the  laws,  84  were  excluded  from  the  franchise,  and  that  16 
only  were  included.  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  16  out  of  the 
100  may  be  said  to  include  all  the  middle  class?  But  there 
is  another  fact,  if  possible  more  astonishing  still,  and  that  is 
that  three  men  outof  eveiy  lOO  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom do  apparently  by  their  votes  return  an  actual  majority  of 
the  present  House  of  Comnions.  But  if  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  be  returned  by  a  number  so  small  as  three 
out  of  every  100  of  the  men  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  if 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  asks  for  no  votes  at  all,  I  ask 
you  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  of  the  most  transparent  character 
that  power,  legislative  and  governing,  in  this  country  does 
not  rest  with  the  middle  classes?  What  Mr.  Forster  says 
is  quit«  tnie.  You  may  have  suffrage — this  or  that,  but 
you  may  have  such  a  distribution  of  power  that  even  your 
present  representation,  bad  as  it  is,  may  be  made  something 
even  worse. 

I^kethe  case  of  your  boi-oughs,  in  which  alone  may  be  said 
to  rest  everything  that  exists  in  the  United   Kingdom  of  a 
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free  election.  Divide  the  boroughs,  154  in  number,  into  two 
classes,  those  under  20,000  inhabitants  and  those  over  that 
number.  Under  20,000  there  are  145  boroughs;  over  it  109. 
But  the  boroughs  under  20,000  return  21J  Members,  against 
181  that  are  returned  by  the  boroughs  over  20,000,  But  that 
gives  only  a  very  misty  idea  of  the  state  of  the  case.  Those 
borougliB  over  20,ooo  inhabitants,  having  39  Members  fewer 
than  the  boroughs  under  20,000,  still  are  in  this  position — 
their  Members  represent  six  times  as  many  electors,  seven 
times  as  much  population,  and  fourteen  times  as  much  pay- 
ment of  income-tax  as  the  larger  number  of  Members  repre- 
sent. It  is  clear  beyond  all  cavil — for  figures,  after  all,  are 
difficult  things  to  meet  and  controvert  if  they  are  correct — 
that  your  representative  system,  even  in  the  boroughs  where 
alone  it  exists  in  any  life  at  all,  is  a  representative  system 
almost  wholly  delusive,  and  defrauds  the  middle  classes  of  the 
power  which  the  Act  of  1832  professed  to  give  them. 

Your  county  representation  is  almost  too  sad  a  subject  to 
dwell  upon.  Every  man  who  occupies  a  bouse  or  land  of  an 
annual  value  less  than  50^.  is  excluded ;  the  number  of  free- 
holders on  the  whole  diminishes,  and  really  there  remains 
scarcely  anything  of  independent  power  and  freedom  of 
election  within  the  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  80,  then,  I  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the 
working  classes  are  excluded  and  insulted,  and  that  the 
middle  classes  are  defrauded  ;  and  I  presume  that  those  who 
really  do  wield  the  power  despise  the  middle  classes  for  their 
silence  under  this  system.  When  I  look  at  the  great  middle 
claea  of  this  country,  and  see  all  that  it  has  done,  and  see  the 
political  position  in  which  it  has  been  to  some  extent  content 
to  rest,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  it  reminds  me  very  much  of 
the  language  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  patriarch  addressed 
to  one  of  hia  sons.  He  said,  '  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 
couching  down  between  two  burdens.'  On  the  one  side  there 
is  the  burden  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  per  annum,  raised 
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by  Wiiy-  of  tax,  to  keep  from  starvation  more  than  1,200,000 
\  paupers  within  the  Unitisd  Kingdom  —  and  on  the  other 
'band,  and  higher  up  in  the  Bcale,  there  is  migmanagement 
the  most  gross,  there  is  extravagance  the  most  reckless,  and 
there  is  waste  the  most  appalling  and  disgraceful  which 
hae  ever  been  seen  in  the  government  of  any  country.  And 
this  is  the  grand  result  of  a  system  wliich  systematically 
shuts  out  the  milHouti,  and  wliieh  cjijoleii  the  middle  class 
by  the  hocus-pooua  of  a  Parliamentary  Government. 

Sir,  I  am  delighted  beyond  measure,  after  many  years  of 
discussion,  of  contemplation,  of  labour — in  connection  with 
this  great  question — I  say  I  am  delighted  to  believe  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  call  them  middle  class  or  call  them 
wortiog  class,  are  resolved  that  this  state  of  things  shall 
exist  DO  longer.  During  the  last  session  of  Parliament  there 
has  been  an  honest  attempt  made  by  an  honest  Government 
to  tinker  the  existing  system.  For,  after  all,  the  Bill  of  the 
last  session,  honest  and  well  intended  and  valuable  as  it  was, 
was  still  but  a  tinkering  of  a  very  bad  system.  But  the  Tory 
party  refused  even  to  have  it  tinkered.  They  remind  me  of 
a  wealthy  but  a  most  penurious  old  gentleman,  who  lived 
some  years  ago  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  who  objected 
very  much  to  a  tailor's  hill ;  he  said  that  he  had  found  out 
that  a  hole  would  last  longer  than  a  patch.  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  not  the  case  with  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends; 
for  it  was  one  of  their  great  arguments  that  if  the  Bill  of 
the  Government  passed  it  would  inevitably  follow  that  some- 
thing  more  would  almost  immediately  he  demanded.  They 
were  so  anxious  that  things  should  remain  as  they  are  that 
they  refused  to  admit  200,000  more  of  the  middle  class  by 
the  lowering  of  the  county  franchise,  and  they  refused  with 
equal,  perhaps  with  greater  pertinacity,  to  admit  300,000, 
but,  as  I  believe,  not  much  more  than  too,ooo  working-men, 
to  electoral  rights. 

They  woidd  not  8U[>pressi,  uur  allow  the  suppression  of  one 
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single  I'otten  borough,  and  in  fact  there  was  no  abuse,  how- 
ever foul,  however  intolerable,  however  jiutrid,  to  which  they 
would  allow  the  legislative  reforming  knife  to  be  applied ; 
and  they  determined  to  keep  everj-thing  just  as  it  is.  And 
now  these  gentlemen,  with  whom  we  were  obliged,  to  our 
great  misfortune,  to  contend  so  much  last  Bet)!>ion,  are  in  office. 
They  call  themselves  Her  Majesty's  servants;  but  they  have 
not  yet  dared  to  proclaim  that  they  are  the  executive  servants 
of  the  people.  Some  of  their  papers,  and  some  papers  which 
are  not  theirs,  give  us  to  imderstand — for  the  papers  arc 
often  understanding  a  great  many  things  of  which  they  know 
nothing — that  the  Cabinet  meetings  held  during  the  last 
fortnight  have  landed  us  in  this  strange  position, — that  the 
men  who  were  against  all  Hetbrm  six  months  ago,  are  now 
warmly  engaged  in  eoncocting  a  measure  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers  of  this  country. 

My  opinion  is  this : — first  of  all,  that  the  papers  know 
nothing  about  it;  secondly,  that  the  Government  (we  are 
obliged  to  call  them  a  Government)  has  not  made  up  its  mind 
at  all  whether  it  will  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  or  not.  In  point 
of  fact.  Lord  Derby  is  waiting  to  see  what  the  weather  will 
be.  And  I  suppose  they  will  postpone  their  decision  perhaps 
for  some  few  weeks  to  come.  Who  kno>vs  but  that  they  will 
wait  till  this  day  fortnight— or  yesterday  fortnight  ? 

Yesterday  fortnight,  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  December,  it 
is  said  that,  following  the  example  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
West  Riding,  and  Glasgow,  and  Manchester,  and  Edinburgh, 
the  men  concerned  in  the  trades  in  London  will  make  what 
they  call  a  demonstration,  that  is,  that  on  behalf  of  the 
qu^tion  of  Reform  they  will  assemble  and  will  peacefully 
walk  through  some  of  the  main  streets  of  the  West  End  of 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  t«ke  an  interest 
in  this  great  question.  I  know  nothing  of  the  arrangements, 
except  what  I  see  in  the  papers;  but  it  is  said  that  more 
than  ioo,ooo  men  have  arranged  to  walk  in  that  procession, 
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[  I  hear  on  no  mean  authority  that  certain  perBons  at  the  West 
I  End  are  getting  up  a  little  alarm  at  what  may  hapjien  on  the 
3rd  of  Deceml)er. 

What  wilt  happen  we  all  know.  If  the  police  do  not 
interfere  to  break  the  peace,  the  peace  will  not  be  broken. 
I  And,  probably,  what  happened  on  the  last  occasion  may  be  of 
I  Bome  use  in  teaching  the  Home  Seeretary  his  duty  on  this 
y  occasion.  There  are  pereon^,  doubtless,  bo  credulous  and  so 
[■  witling  to  wish  well  of  everybody,  as  to  imagine  that  Lord 
I  Derby's  Government  wilt  bring  in  a  satisfactory  Reform  Bill. 
E  Tliey  say  that  Sir  Robert  Pee!  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
learned  CatlioHe  Emancipation;  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  and 
tthe  Duke  of  Wellington  repealed  the  Corn-taw;  and  why 
I  should  not  Lord  Derby  j>ass  a  Reform  Bill  ?  Lord  Derby  is 
I  neither  the  Duke  of  WelhiiRton  nor  Sir  Robert  Peel,  He 
■  deserted  both  those  eminent  men  in  1H46,  rattier  than  unite 
(with  them  to  repeal  the  Corn-law;  and  he  has  never  shown, 
K{iY)m  that  hour  to  this,  one  atom  of  statesmanship  or  one 
Kspark  of  patriotism,  that  would  lead  us  to  expect  that,  on  this 
«ion,  he  would  turn  round,  and,  neglecting  his  party,  do 
Biomething  for  his  country. 

It  is  all  very  welt  to  say  that  if  the  Government  bring  in  a 
I'Tcry  good  Bill,  we  wtio  want  a  very  good  Bill  will  support  it, 
|But  it  is  no  use  dealing  in  jihraseolngy  and  platitudes  of  that 
Look  at  tlie  Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby ;  look  what  the 
Kiembers  of  it  have  said  and  done  during  late  years,  and  during 
the  lat«  Parti  amen  tflry  session.  Lord  Derby  has  told  us  that  it 
B  his  mission  to  stem  democracy ;  his  friends  in  the  House 
r  Commons  declared  last  session  that  the  passing  of  that  Bill 
r  the  late  Government  would  be  to  hand  over  the  country  to 
Hie  democracy  of  the  working  classes.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his 
eches,  was  ingenious  beyond  his  fellows,  as  indeed  he 
[eoerally  is,  for  if  be  liad  not  been  so  he  would  not  have 
iched  the  position  in  which  we  find  him.  But  Mr.  Disraeli 
Mis  anxious  X'l  cut  off  all  free  clectinn  in  counties.      He  is  of 
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opinion,  eo  fur  as  I  gatlier  From  his  epeet'ltea,  that  the  more 
entirely  the  county  representation  can  be  made  contenninous 
with  the  great  estates  of  the  peers  and  the  great  landowners, 
the  more  entirely  it  wilt  be  after  his  own  Tashion  and  his 
own  wishes.  No  more  ))«ri]ous  idea  can  he  entertained  by 
any  statesman  ;  if  you  once  get  the  nominees  of  the  great 
landowners  and  the  lords  on  the  one  side  of  the  House,  nnd 
the  representatives  of  everybody  else  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mouse,  the  beginning  of  tlie  end  will  have  come.  And  whilst 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  tickling  the  care  and  the  fancy  of  the  coantry 
gentlemen  behind  him,  he  is  propounding'  a  plan  which,  if  it 
were  c-arried  into  effect,  would  end  in  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  political  power  of  the  eountrj-  gentlemen  and  the  peerage 
of  England. 

Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Stanley  were  the  men  in  the  last 
Derby  Government  who  proposed  to  dislranchiBC  70,000 
county  voters  whose  property  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
iRii'onghs,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  men  who  mode  euch  a 
proposition  sevon  or  eight  years  ago  can  piwluoe  a  good 
honest  Reform  Bill  now.  Lord  Stanley  made  a  speech  during 
the  discussions  on  the  late  Bill  which  his  party  and  their 
press  said  was  unanswerable.  It  was  a  speech  leading  to  this 
conclusion,  that  he  would  give  no  votes  to  any  of  the  working 
Huss  until  he  saw,  by  the  distribution  of  seats,  that  those 
votes  could  be  made  of  no  use  to  them.  And  Lord  Stanley 
lent  himself  to  an  unhappy  trick,  intended,  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  to  take  the  Government  and  the  House  by  surprise,  imd 
by  which,  by  gaining  a  sudden  and  accidental  division,  he 
might  have  destroyed  both  the  Bill  and  the  Government. 
Lord  Cranborne  is  a  member  of  this  Cabinet — Lord  Robert 
Cecil  that  was  a  short  time  ago.  Lord  Cranborne  quarrelled 
violently  with  Mr.  Gladstone  because  Mr.  Gladstone  said  the 
working-men  were  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  He  treat«d 
that  observation  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Caro- 
linian pinntcr  nnd  slaveholder  in  Uie  Senate  of  the  United 
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states  would  have  rejilied  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sumner  if  he  had 
said  that  the  black  and  white  were  equal  in  the  eye  of  God, 
and  of  one  flesh  and  blood.  General  Peel  ia  a  memljer  of  this 
Government,  and  he  protested  violently  against  any  reduction 
of  the  franchise,  as  indeed  did  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  is, 
I  think,  now  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1  want  to  ask  you  whether  from  those  men  you  are  to 
expoet,  you  are  to  wait  for,  with  anxious  and  hopeful  lookinjj 
forward,  any  Reform  Bill  ?  And,  after  all  theec  speeches 
had  been  made,  Lord  Derby  did  his  utmost  to  prevail  upon 
Mr.  Lowe  to  become  a  member  of  his  Cabinet.  If,  after  all 
this,  they  were  to  attempt  to  manufacture  and  introduce  a 
Reform  Bill,  they  would  cover  themselves  and  their  party 
with  humiliation.  I  know  that  in  this  country  politicians 
change  sides;  office  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  men.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  men  here  such  as  were  described  by  our  witty 
friend,  Mr.  Hosea  Bigelow,  in  painting  the  character  of  some 
politicians  iu  America.     He  said  of  them  as  we  perhaps  may 

tmy  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  party, — 
I  '  A  mercifui  Providetioe  TiuhioDed  tliem  hollnw, 

On  purpose  llmt  thay  mi'^ht  iheir  [irinciplBB  swallow.' 

But,  notwithstanding  that  provision,  that  merciful  provision, 
for  statesmen,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Govem- 
tnent  have  determined  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill,  or  that  they 
can  by  any  possibility  bring  in  a  Bill  which  the  Reformers  of 
this  country  can  accept.  They  have  done  everything  during 
(he  past  session  by  fraudulent  statemente — by  insults  to  the 
people — by  the  most  evident  baseness  of  party  action — to 
destroy  the  moderate  and  honest  attempt  of  Lord  Russell  to 
improve  the  representation.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
one  short  year  they  can  turn  round ;  and,  capacious  as  may 
be  the  internal  cavity  of  the  Tory  Government,  I  think  they 
cannot  in    one   short    year    swallow  all   their   Conservative 
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If  a  man  were  to  tell  me  that  he  had  a  broth  com- 
posed of  half-a-dozen  poisonous  ingredients^  and  that  he 
could  make  of  it  a  wholesome  dish^  I  should  not  believe 
him.  And  if  he  tells  me  that  Derby^  and  Disraeli^  and 
Stanley^  and  Cranbome^  and  General  Peel^  and  the  rest 
of  them,  aflber  the  speeches  to  which  I  listened  six  months 
ago^  are  about  to  produce  a  wholesome^  and  salutary^  and 
liberal  Reform  Bill^  I  must  ask  him  not  to  impose  for  a 
moment  on  my  understanding.  The  enemies  of  the  Bill  of 
1866  cannot  become  the  honest  friends  of  Reform  in  1867 — 
and  the  conspirators  of  the  session  which  has  just  expired 
cannot  become  honourable  statesmen  in  the  session  which  is 
about  to  open.  My  opinion  may  be  no  better  than  that 
of  any  other  man.  This,  however,  may  be  good  advice — 
that  all  Reformers  should  be  on  the  watch,  for  there  are 
enemies  enough  to  our  cause,  and  false  friends  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  is  by  no  means  out  of  danger. 

But  the  next  Bill — what  must  it  be?  One  thing  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  insist  upon,  that  the  next  Bill  which  is 
introduced  by  a  Liberal  and  Reform  Government  shall  be  in 
its  suffrage  based  upon  the  ancient  borough  franchise  of  the 
coimtry.  Household  or  rating  suffrage  has  existed  for 
centuries  in  our  parishes.  It  has  existed  for  many  years  in 
our  municipal  corporations.  It  has  never  been  found  either 
in  parish  or  corporation  to  be  destructive  of  the  interesis  of 
the  people  of  those,  circumscribed  districts  of  the  country. 
I  say,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  stand  by  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  England.  I  believe  Lord  Russell,  speaking  of 
him  in  his  private  capacity,  would  be  in  favour  of  extending 
the  borough  franchise,  at  least  to  the  limits  of  the  municipal 
franchise.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  would  approve  of  such  a  measure.  We  know  that  the 
late  Attorney- General,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  publicly  and  openly  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
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that  change.  I  believe  the  middle  elass^  as  a  rule^  the 
Liberal  portion  of  the  middle  class,  would  have  no  objection 
to  see  the  franchise  extended  to  all  hoaseholders  in  boroughs. 

I  believe  that^  if  it  were  so  extended,  we  should  arrive  at 
a  point  at  which,  so  long  as  any  of  us  are  permitted  to 
meddle  with  the  politics  of  our  country,  no  further  change 
would  be  demanded.  I  therefore  am  entirely  in  favour  of  it, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  wise  in  itself,  and  because  it  is  the 
ancient  borough  franchise  of  this  kingdom.  I  am  in  accord 
with  our  ancient  constitution.  I  would  stand  by  it ;  wherever 
it  afforded  support  for  freedom  I  would  march  in  its  track. 
That  track  is  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
need  not  err  therein.  I  would  be  guided  by  its  lights.  They 
have  been  kept  burning  by  great  men  among  our  forefathers 
for  many  generations.  Our  only  safety  in  this  warfare  is  in 
adhering  to  the  ancient  and  noble  constitution  of  our  country. 
And  when  we  have  restored  it  to  its  bygone  strength,  and 
invited  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  take  part  in  political 
power,  then  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  the  servant  of  the 
nation  and  not  its  master,  and  it  will  do  the  bidding,  not  of 
a  small,  a  limited,  often  an  ignorant,  necessarily  a  selfish 
class,  but  the  bidding  of  a  great  and  noble  people. 
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[Mr.  Bright  was  invited  to  preside  over  a  great  meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  various  Trades'  Unions  and  Trade  Societies  in  St.  James's  Hall. 
The  following  speech  was  spoken  on  that  occasion.] 

It  is  about  eight  years  since,  in  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  that  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  giving  what  I  thought  was  somewhat  whole- 
some counsel  to  the  unenfranchised  working-men  of  this 
country.  I  told  them  that  the  monopolists  of  political  power 
in  this  country  would  not  willingly  surrender  that  power  or  any 
portion  of  it;  and  further,  that  no  class  which  was  excluded 
could  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  any  other  class  for  that  jus- 
tice  which  it  could  demand,  and  that,  therefore,  although  large 
numbers  of  the  middle  class  were  then,  and  are  now,  in  favour 
of  the  enfranchisement  of  a  large  number  of  the  working  class, 
yet  that  they  would  not  make  that  great  effort  which  is  neces- 
sary to  wring  political  power  from  those  who  now  hold  it,  and 
to  extend  it  to  those  who  are  now  and  were  then  excluded 
from  it.  I  said  that  if  the  working-men  wished  for  political 
power  they  had  only  to  ask  for  it  in  a  manner  to  show  the 
universality  of  their  desire,  and  the  union  and  the  power  which 
they  were  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it ;  and  I  recollect  par- 
ticularly making  a  suggestion  that  involved  me  in  a  good 
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deal  of  unfriendly  criticism^  namely,  that  I  thought  the  time 
had  come,  or  would  soon  come,  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  working  class  to  make  use  of  that  great  organisation  of 
theirs  which  extends  over  the  whole  country — the  organisa- 
tion of  trades'  and  friendly  societies  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  bear  upon  the  Government  the  entire  power  of  their  just 
demand.  I  said,  further,  that  I  believed  one  year  only  of 
the  united  action  of  the  working  class  through  this  existing 
organisation  would  wholly  change  the  aspect  of  the  question 
of  Reform. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  wholesome  counsel  which  I  gave 
eight  years  ago  has  become  the  counsel  of  all  those  who  are 
in  favour  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working-man,  and 
that  counsel  has  been  adopted  recently  to  a  large  extent,  and 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  feels  that  the  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  wholly  changed.  But,  as  has  been  already  said 
to-night,  it  is  very  difficult  to  please  those  by  whom  we  are 
opposed;  and,  as  was  said  eight  years  ago,  so  it  is  said  now, 
that  it  is  very  undesirable  that  associations  like  these,  that 
were  not  formed  for  political  purposes,  should  be  worked  for 
political  ends.  That  is  a  matter  of  which  the  members  of 
these  societies  must  be  held  to  be  the  best  judges.  We  have 
known  other  societies  which  do  not  profess  to  be  political,  but 
which  have  entered  largely  into  political  controversy.  I  know 
that  some  years  ago  nearly  all  the  agricultural  societies  of  the 
country  were  converted  into  political  societies,  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  denied  an  honest 
and  fair  supply  of  food  to  the  people  of  this  country;  and 
even  now,  when  the  agricultural  societies  and  farmers'  clubs 
meet,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  that  curious  and 
confused  political  discussion  which  takes  place  when  the 
country  gentlemen  and  the  county  Members  make  speeches  to 
their  tenantry  and  county  supporters.  But  these  critics  of  ours 
say  that  this  measure — the  combination  of  trades'  unions  for 
political  purposes — is  one  that  excites  their  fears,  and  is  of 
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a  very  formidable  nature.  It  was  precisely  because  it  would 
be  of  a  formidable  nature  tbat  1  first  recommeniled  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  milliona  can  scarcely  move,  but  the  few  who 
are  timid  and  in  some  degree  ung;enerous  in  this  mottor,  feel 
themselvGB  alarmed.  You  cannot  help  being  numerous; 
if  you  had  bad  better  government  during  the  last  hundred 
years — if  the  land  bad  been  more  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  less  in  the  bands  of  a  small  class — if  you  had  had  fewer 
wars,  lighter  taxes,  better  instruction,  and  a  freer  trade,  one- 
half  of  those  in  this  country  who  are  now  called  the  working 
class  would  have  been,  in  comfort  and  position,  equal  to  those 
whom  we  call  the  middle  class.  But  this  is  your  great  diffi- 
culty now,  and  it  is  the  great  difficulty  of  our  opponents — you 
are  too  numerous,  they  tbiidt,  to  be  let  in  with  safety,  and  they 
are  finding  out  that  you  are  too  numerous  to  be  kept  out 
without  danger. 

But  if  these  associations  and   the  combinations  of  these 
societies  are  formidable,  who   have  made  them   formidable? 
These  societies   took  no   part   in   political  movements  until 
they  were  challenged  to  it  by  the  speeches,  the  resolutions, 
the  divisions,  and  the  acts  of  a  great  party  in  the  Parliament 
of  tbo  kingdom.     Did  they  fail  to  have  tact  and  argument  in 
favour  of  the  change  proposed  last  session  ?     No  j  but  fact 
ftod  argument  bad  no  effect  upon  whatever  there  is  of  rea- 
soning power   in  the   ranks  of  the  Tory  party.     Did   they 
think  that  the  working-men  of  this  country — who  built  this 
great  city — who  have  covered  this  country  with  great  cities — 
\  who  have  cultivated  every  acre  of  its  cultivated  area — who 
j'have  made  this  country  a  name  of  power  through  all  time 
I  and  throughout  the  whole  world^did  they  for  one  moment 
:   imagine  tbat  you  would  lie  down  and  submit,  without  raising 
your  voice  against  them,  to  the  scandalous  and  unjust  imputa- 
tions that  were  heaped  upon  you  ?     Did  they  think  tbat  you 
would  be  silent  for  ever,  and  patient  for  ever,  under  a  per- 
■petual  exclusion  from  the  benelils  of  the  constitution  of  your 
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country?  If  they  are  dissatisfied  with  this  movement,  what 
would  they  have  ?  Would  they  wish  that,  as  men  did  fifty  or 
rixty  years  ago,  instead  of  making  open  demonstration  of  your 
opinione,  you  should  conspire  with  the  view  of  changing  the 
political  constitution  of  your  country  ?  Would  they  like  that 
you  should  meet  in  secret  societies,  that  you  should  administer 
to  each  other  illegal  oaths,  that  you  should  undertake  the 
task  of  midnight  drilling,  that  you  should  purchase  through- 
out London  and  the  provinces  a  supply  of  arms,  that  you 
should  in  this  frightfid  and  terrible  manner  endeavour  to 
menace  the  Government,  and  to  wring  from  thorn  a  conces- 
sion of  your  rights  ? 

But  surely  one  of  two  modes  must  be  taken.  If  there  be 
a  deep  and  wide-spread  sentiment,  that  injustice  is  no  longer 
tolerable,  then,  judging  from  all  past  history  of  all  people, 
one  of  two  modes  will  be  taken,  either  that  mode  so  sad  and 
so  odious  of  secret  conspiracy,  or  that  mode  so  grand  and  so 
noble  which  you  have  adopted.  You  have  at  this  moment 
across  the  Channel,  if  the  reports  which  the  Government 
sanction  are  true,  an  exhibition  of  a  plan  which  I  deplore  and 
condemn.  You  have  there  secret  societies,  and  oaths,  and 
drillings,  and  arms,  and  menaces  of  violence  and  insurrection. 
Is  there  any  man  in  England  who  would  like  to  see  the 
working-men  of  Great  Britain  driven  to  any  such  course  in 
defence  or  in  maintenanoe  of  their  rights?  Well,  I  hold, 
then,  that  all  men  in  this  country,  whatever  be  their  abstract 
opinions  on  this  question  of  a  wide  extension  of  the  sutlrage, 
should  really  rejoice  at  the  noble  eKhibition,  the  orderly  and 
grand  eshibition  of  opinion  which  has  been  made  by  the 
working-men  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  past  three 
months. 

I  said  that  if  there  be  a  grievance — a  deep-seated  sentiment 
that  there  is  a  grievance — there  must  necessarily  be  a  voice 
to  express  and  to  proclaim  it.  What  is  the  grievance  of  which 
you  complain  ?     You  are  the  citizens,  the  native  inhabitants 
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of  a  country  which  is  called  coDstitutional ;  and  what  is 
meant  by  that  is  that  your  govenunent  is  not  the  despotic 
government  of  a  monarch,  nor  the  oligarchical  government  of 
an  oligarchy ;  hut  that  it  is  a  government,  a  large  and  essen- 
tial portion  of  which  is  conducted  by  honestly-elected  repre- 
eentativcB  of  the  people;  and  the  grievance  is  this — that 
this  constitution,  so  nohic  in  its  outline  and  so  nohle  in  its 
purpose,  is  defaced  iind  deformed,  and  that  when  you  look  at  it 
it  seems  in  this  respect  absolntely  worse  than  any  other  repre- 
sentative constitution  existing  in  the  world.  For  I  believe 
there  is  no  representation  whatsoever  at  this  moment  in 
America  or  in  Kurope  that  is  so  entirely  deformed  from  its 
natural,  just,  and  In^autiiii)  proportions,  as  is  the  repreeeuta- 
tive  system  of  this  country.  What  can  be  more  clear  than 
this — that  the  aristocracy  of  laud  and  of  wealth  usuq>  the 
power  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament?  The  Lords  represent 
themselves,  and  generally  the  great  landowners,  with  great 
fidelity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  and  deplore 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  fast 
alliance  with  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Now,  I  have  said  before — I  repeat  it  again — that  there 
is  no  security  whatsoever  for  liberty  under  any  government 
nnless  there  he  an  essential  power  in  a  fair  representation  of 
the  nation.  An  illustrious  man,  the  founder  of  the  great 
province,  and  now  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania — William 
Penn — in  the  preface  to  his  Constitution  for  that  province — 
a  Constitution  of  the  widest  and  moat  generous  freedom — uses 
these  words : — *  Any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under 
it,  whatever  be  the  frame,  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people 
are  a  party  to  the  laws ;  and  more  than  this  is  tyranny, 
oligarchy,  or  confusion.'  Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  can  it 
be  fairly  said,  can  it  be  said  without  the  most  direct  false- 
hood,  that  the  people  of  this  country,  through  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  are  really  a  party  to  the  laws  that  are  made  ? 
It   is    not    at    all    disputed  that  only    sixteen    out    of   every 
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LuDdred  men  are  now  on  the  electoral  rolls,  and  are  able,  all 
other  circumstances  favouring,  to  give  their  vote  at  a  general 
election ;  and  it  is  not  disputed  that  half  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—that  an  absolute  majority  of  that  House — is  elected 
by  a  number  of  electors  not  exceeding  altogether  three  men 
out  of  every  hundred  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  r  little  calculation  from 
the  facts  contained  in  a  very  useful  book,  published  by  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Acland,  called  the  '  Imperial  Poll- 
Book/  from  which  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information 
may  be  had  upon  this  question  I  have  taken  out  the  number 
of  votes  given  at  the  last  contested  election  that  has  been  held 
for  every  boi-ough  and  county  iu  the  United  Kingdom  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  I  find  that  there  being, 
so  far  as  I  know,  at  least  one  contest  in  every  place  since  that 
time,  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  at  the  contest  in  every 
borough  and  county  is  short  of  the  number  of  900,000,  which 
is  about  one  iu  eight  of  the  men  in  the  country ;  and  if  you 
deduct  from  that  number  the  double  votes,  that  is  the  men 
who  vote  for  more  than  one  county,  or  who  vote  for  a  county 
and  a  borough,  in  all  probability  there  would  not  be  registered 
more  than  800,000  votes  at  a  general  election  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  there  was  a  contest  in  every  county  and  in 
every  borough.  But  I  take  the  election  of  1859,  which  is 
the  last  the  partieulai-s  of  which  are  given  in  the  '  Imperial 
Poll-Book,'  and  I  find  there  (hat  the  whole  number  of  votes 
registered,  so  far  as  I  L-ould  make  them  out,  at  the  general 
election  of  1859,  was  under  370,000.  Now,  deduct  the  double 
votes  from  this,  and  probably  there  would  not  be  at  that 
general  election,  or  at  the  general  election  of  last  year,  more 
than  300,000  or  320,000  men  who  recorded  their  votes. 
Some  other  allowances  must  be  made.  There  are  boroughs, 
and  there  may  be  counties,  in  which  the  opinion  falls  so  much 
on  one  side  that  there  could  lie  no  chance  of  a  contest.  For 
example,  in  the  borough  which  I  am  permitted  to  represent 
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there  would  be  no  conb;et,  and  therefore  that  borough  would 

not  supply  any  figures  to  those  figures  which  I  am  quoting, 

But  tbere  are  many  boroughs,  as  we  all  know,  in  ivhich  there 

no  contest ;    in  some  boroughs  thei'e  is  no  contest  because 

,  there  is  no  freedom  of  election.     And  there  are  many  counties 

I  in  which  there  is  no  conteat  because  there  is  no  freedom  of 

'  election   in  those  counties.     But  I  quote  these  numbers  to 

Ehow    to   you    that    when    the    Queen    orders    through    her 

'  Ministers  what  is  generally  called  an  appeal  to  the  country, 

it  is  at  the  very  utmost  an  appeal  to  800,000  electors,  and  in 

all  probability  the  appeal  is   answered  by  registered  voters 

numbering  from  300,000  to  400,000. 

After  this,  then,  I   undertake  to  say  that  the  people  are 
I  not,  in  the  sense  of  our   constitution,  a  party  to  the  laws, 
I  and  that  the   government  of  the  United   Kingdom,  in  the 
eense   indicated    in    the    quotation    that    I    have    made    from 
"William    Penn's  preface  to  his   Constitution,   is  not   free   to 
this  people.     And  let  me  tell  you  what  doubtless  many  men 
have  not  thought  of,  that  there  is  no  form  of  government 
much  worse  than  the  goverument  of  a  sham  representation. 
A  Parliament  like  our  Parliament  has  Members  enough,  and 
just  enough  of  the  semblance  of  representation,  to  make  it 
I  safe  for  it  to  do  almost  anything  it  likes  against  the  true 
interests  of  the  nation.     There  is  nothing  so  safe  as  a  Parlia- 
ment like  this  for  the  commission  of  what  is  evil,     Tiiere  is 
not  representation  enough  to  make  it  truly  responsible  to  the 
intelligence,  and  the  virtue,  and  the  opinions  of  the  nation. 

Take  a  case  which  is  in  the  recollection  of  all  of  us.  Is 
there  any  man  in  the  world  who  believes  for  a  moment  that 
any  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the  Snglish  throne  would  have 
dared  in  1 8 1 5  to  have  passed  the  Corn-law— to  have  brought 
into  action  in  this  city  of  London,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery — 
to  have  surrounded  his  own  palace — and  to  have  beaten  ofi" 
the  people  who  were  protesting  against  tiie  enactment  of 
that  law?     But  the  Parliament  of  England  did  that,  and  a 
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Parliament  of  landowners,  for  the  express  and  only  purpose 
of  increasing  their  own  rents  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  comfort, 
the  plenty,  the  health,  and  the  life  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

But  to  come  only  to  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  Wc 
will  not  go  back  to  the  time  before  the  Reform  Act.  We 
will  only  go  to  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  Look  at 
their  responsibility  then,  and  their  sense  of  responsibility. 
Look  at  the  moderation  of  that  Bill  which  was  brought 
in  by  the  late  Government.  Was  it  possible  to  have  pro- 
posed a  more  moderate  measure  than  that  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment? Well,  but  what  happened?  A  Parliament  of  land- 
owners and  of  rich  men,  who  have  wholly  denpised  that 
great  national  opinion  which  has  been  exhibited  during  the 
last  three  or  four  months,  resisted  that  measure  with  a 
pei-tinacity  never  exceeded,  and  with  an  amount  of  intrigue, 
and  I  say  of  unfairness  to  the  Government,  which  they 
durst  not  for  one  single  night  have  attempted  if  they  had 
felt  any  real  responsibility  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
And  now  they  resist  up  to  this  moment,  and  for  aught  I 
know  may  resist  when  they  meet  at  the  beginning  of 
February  next,  and  they  may  possibly  resist  imtit  the  dis- 
content which  is  now  so  general  shall  become  universal, 
and  that  which  is  now  only  a  great  exhibition  of  opinion 
may  become  necessarily  and  inevitably  a  great  and  menacing 
exhibition  of  force. 

These  opponents  of  ours,  many  of  them  in  Parliament 
openly,  and  many  of  them  secretly  in  the  press,  have  charged 
UB  with  being  the  promoters  of  a  dangerous  excitement. 
They  say  we  are  the  source  of  the  danger  which  threatens ; 
they  have  absolutely  the  effrontery  to  charge  me  with 
being  the  friend  of  public  disorder.  I  am  one  of  the  people. 
Surely,  if  there  be  one  thing  in  a  free  country  more  clear 
than  another,  it  is  that  any  one  of  the  people  may  spesk 
openly  to  the   people.     If  I  speak   to  the   people   of  their 
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rights,  and  indicate  to  them  the  way  to  secure  them — if 
I  speak  of  their  danger  to  the  monopolists  of  power — am 
I  not  a  wise  oonnsellor,  l)otli  to  the  people  and  to  tlieir 
Fillers  ?  Suppose  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  VeBu^■ius  or  Etna, 
and,  Bceing  a  hamlet  or  a  homestead  planted  oa  its  elope, 
I  said  to  the  dwellerB  in  that  hamlet  or  in  that  home- 
stead, Yon  see  that  vapour  which  ascends  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  That  vapour  may  become  a  deoEc,  black 
emoke  that  will  obscure  the  sky.  Yoii  see  that  trickling  of 
lava  from  the  crevices  or  fissures  in  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. That  tricklinfj  of  lava  may  become  a  river  of  fire. 
Yon  hear  that  muttering  in  the  bowela  of  the  raotmtain. 
That  muttering  may  become  a  bellowing  thunder,  the  voice 
of  a  violent  convulsion  that  may  shake  half  a  continent. 
You  know  that  at  your  feet  is  the  grave  of  great  cities  for 
which  there  is  no  resurrectionj  as  history  tells  us  that  dynasties 
and  aristocracies  have  passed  away  and  tlieir  name  has  been 
known  no  more  for  ever,  If  I  say  this  to  the  dwellers  upon 
the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  if  there  comes  hereafter  a 
catastrophe  which  makes  the  world  to  shudder,  am  I  respon- 
■ible  for  that  catastrophe?  I  did  rot  build  the  mountain, 
or  fill  it  with  explosive  materials.  I  merely  warned  the 
men  that  were  in  danger. 

So,  now,  it  is  not  I  who  am  stimulating  men  to  the 
violent  pursuit  of  their  acknowledged  constitutioiml  rights. 
We  are  merely  about  our  lawful  Ijusiness — and  you  are  the 
citizens  of  a  country  that  calls  itself  free,  yet  you  are  citizens 
to  whom  is  denied  the  greatest  and  the  first  blessing  of 
tiie  constitution  under  which  you  live.  If  the  truth  must 
be  told,  the  Tory  party  is  the  tiirbnient  party  of  this  nation. 
I  left  the  last  session  of  Parliament  just  about  the  time 
when  the  present  Ministers,  successful  in  their  intrigues, 
acceded  to  office — I  left  the  Parliament  with  a  feeling  of 
sadness,  of  disgust,  and  of  apprehension.  I  said  to  myself, 
I    may   as   well   judge   of  the    future    by   the    past.      The 
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Parliament  of  England  will  not  do  justice  to  the  people  until 
there  happens  something  that  will  suddenly  open  their  eyes. 
I  remember  what  torik  place  in  the  year  18^9  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said :  '  Either  give  political  power  and 
representation  through  Catholic  Members  to  the  Catholics  of 
the  United  Xingdonij  or  encounter  the  peril  an  J  loss  of 
civil  war  in  Ireland.'  Up  to  that  moment  Parliament  had 
refused  to  do  it.  Then  Parliament  consented  and  the  thing 
was  done.  In  1832  you  were  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
revolution  in  this  country.  This  great  class  which  sits 
omnipotent  in  one  House,  and  hardly  less  so  in  the  other, 
might  then,  and  probably  would  have  liLi-n  extinguished, 
and  what  there  would  have  been  left  except  the  people  it 
is  difficult  to  im;^ine. 

In  1846,  although  every  intelligent  man  in  eveiy  country 
throughout  the  world  admitted  the  justice  and  force  of  our  argu- 
ments against  the  Corn-law,  it  still  required  the  occurrence  of 
a  cniBhing  and  desolating  famine  in  Ireland — a  lamiue  wliitih 
destroyed  as  many  lives  in  that  country  as  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  great  war,  and  which  drove  into  exile  as 
many  of  the  people  of  that  island  as  would  have  been  driven 
into  exile  by  the  most  cruel  and  relentless  conquest — it 
required  all  that  before  the  Parliament  of  Enghuid,  the 
men  amongst  whom  I  sit,  and  whose  faces  are  as  familiar 
to  me  as  those  of  any  person  whom  I  know  in  life — I  say 
that  it  required  all  that  before  Parliament  would  consent 
to  give  up  tliat  intolerable  wrong  of  taxing  the  bread  of 
an  industrious  people.  Now,  suppose  that  the  Bill  which 
was  brought  into  the  House  last  session  as  a  Franchise  Bill 
only — which  was  done,  as  waa  admitted  by  Lord  Russell, 
in  adoption  of  advice  which  I  had  publicly  given  to  the 
Government,  and  which  advice  I  believe  was  eminently 
sound,  and  ought  to  be  followed  whenever  this  qncstion 
is  dealt  with  again  by  a  Liberal  and  honest  Government^ 
I   say,  suppose  that   that  Bill,   instead   of  being   met  with 
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[  every  kind  of  unrair  and  imgenerouB  opposition,  had  been 

I  wisely  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  become  law, 

wLat  would  have  been  the  state  of  tlie  country  during  the 

present  autumn  and  winter?     It  would  have  been  one  of 

riijoicing  and   congratulation   everywhere  j    not   because   the 

Bill    included   everybody   and    satisfied    everybody,   but   all 

working-men   would   liave  felt  that  the   barrier  created  at 

the    Reform    Bill,    if  not    absolutely    broken    down,   was    at 

least  so   much   lowered   that  the   exclusion  was   much   less 

I  general  and  less  offensive.     You  would  have  had  this  result, 

<  that  we,  the  people  in   these  islands,  would   have  been   no 

longer  two  nations.     We  should  have  felt  more — that  hence- 

I   forth  we  are  one  people.     Every  element  of  strength  in  the 

1  country  would   have   been  immeasurably  strengthened;  and 

there  would  have  been  given  even  to  the   humblest  of  the 

unenfranchised  a  feeling  of  hope  which  would  have  led  him 

to   believe   in,  and   to   strive   after,   something   higher  and 

better  than  that  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to 

I  attain. 

Now,  who  prevented  this  ?  Surely  we  did  not  prevent  it. 
We  who  thought  we  were  speaking  for  the  general  good 
of  the  people,  we  accepted  the  measure  with  an  honourable 
eincerity  and  fidelity.  We  said  that  it  is  good  to  the  point 
to  which  it  steps  forward.  It  is  perfectly  honest;  it  is  no 
trick  or  subterfuge,  It  will  give  satisfaction  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  it  will  give  that  which  is  as  great 
B  boon  —  it  will  give  hope  to  millions  whom  it  does  not 
include — and  therefore,  in  perfect  honourableness,  we  accepted 
that  measure.  And  who  opposed  it?  None  other  could 
!  effectually  oppose  it  than  Lord  Derby  and  the  party  of  which 
he  is  the  acknowledged  and  trusted  leader.  They  and  he 
opposed  and  rejected  that  Bill,  and  they  and  he  are  resjton- 
sible  tor  what  has  been  done  since  in  the  country  as  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  conseijuence  of  that  rejection.  Lord 
Derby  now  stands  nearest  to  the  Throne,  and  I  ventui-e  to 
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Bay  that  lie  is  nut  a  etreiigth  but  a  weakness  to  that  Throne. 
By  his  conduct — aud  by  the  conduct  of  his  jiarty,  which  he 
adopts — he  thwarted  at  once  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  Crown  and  the  just  expectations  of  the  people. 

I  confess  that  I  am  astonished  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Tory  party  in  this  matter.  When  the  Bill  was  introducetl 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
very  last  that  any  statesmen  with  a  spark  of  sense  or  honesty 
could  offer  any  opposition  to,  and  I  did  not  believe  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  there  was,  I  will  say,  if  you 
like,  bitter  partisanship  or  stupidity  enough  to  induce  them 
to  fight  a  combined  battle  with  all  who  would  join  them 
lor  the  purpose  of  rejecting  that  Bill.  One  would  suppose 
that'the  present  Government  had  troubles  enough  on  hand 
in  what  is  called  the  sister  country  without  urging  the 
people  to  excitement  here.  Ireland,  as  I  have  described  it 
Ifcforc  Irishmen,  is  the  favoured  field  on  which  all  the  policy 
of  the  Tory  party  has  been  exhibitiKl,  displayed,  and  tried. 
In  Ireland  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  suspended.  Individual 
liberty,  except  by  consent  of  the  Executive,  is  abolished ; 
tr(X)pB  are  i>ouring  into  the  country;  iron-clads,  it  in  said, 
are  ordered  to  the  coast  to  meet  some,  I  hope  and  believe, 
imaginary  foe ;  and  the  country  gentlemen  and  their  families 
are  reported  to  be  fleeing  from  their  ancestral  homes  to  find 
refuge  in  garrison  towns;  and  all  this  is  the  magnificent 
result  of  the  policy  of  that  party  whose  head  and  hope 
is  Lord  Derby,  And  even  now,  up  to  this  very  last 
session  of  Parliament,  that  party  lias  liad  no  remedy  tor  tliis 
state  of  things  but  that  ancient,  and  rude,  and  savage 
remedy,  the  remedy  of  military  force.  But  with  all  this  in 
Ireland,  greatly  exaggerated,  as  1  hope  and  believe,  by  some 
public  writers,  yet  still  with  enough  to  cause  pain  and 
anxiety,  was  it  a  judicious  course  for  the  present  party 
in  power  to  create  a  great  excitement  in  Great  Britain?  I 
say  that  Lord  Derby,  as  the  repreHciitiitive  of  bis  party  in 
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Parliament,  ie  himself  the  fomentor  of  dtecord,  and  that  his 
pattr,  and  not  our  party,  is  at  this  moment  the  turbulent 
element  in  English  political  society. 

And  let  me  tell  this  party — I  tell  them  nothing  from  this 

plBtform  that  I   have  not  told  them  upon  the  floor  of  the 

Uuuse  of  Commons  —  let  me  tell  them  that  this  question 

I  will   not  sleep.     Some  mouths  ago  there  was  a  remarkable 

convention  held  in  Switzerland  composed  of  men  of  eminence 

I  and  character,  by  which  an  address  or  memorial  was  pre- 

I  pared  and  forwarded  to  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States, 

[  congratulating  them  upon  the  close  of  their  gigantic  struggle, 

E  and  upon    the  establishment  of  universal   freedom   through- 

Bout  the  wide  bounds  of  the  republic.     There  was  a  passage 

liin  that  memorial,  an  expression  of  true  philosophy  and  true 

Ivtateemanship,  to  this  efl'ect ;  '  Unfinished  questions  have  no 

l;pity  for  the  repose  of  nations.'     That  referred  to  the  great 

Iq^uestion  of  negro  slavery;   but  it  is  just  as  true  when  it 

f  TB  applied  to  the  question  before  ug,  where  from  five  to  six 

millions  of  grown  men  in  this   United   Kingdom,  under  a 

Conetitutional  Government  and  with  a  representative  system, 

•re  shut  out  directly  and  purposely  from  that  Constitution 

ind  Representation.     This  great  question  which  we  are  de- 

Blxtting  to-night  is  an  unfinished  question,  and,  as  the  Swiss 

■  express  it,  it  will  have  no  pity  For  the  repose  of  this  nation 
^IDtil  it  is  a  finished  question. 

'■  observed   tfl-day,   in   a   newspaper  considered   by  some 

■  to  be  of  great  authority,  that  the  working-men  are  sup- 
l|K)sed  hy  what  are  called  our  betters — for  that  paper  only 
I  writes  for  our  betters — they  are  supposed  to  have  now  done 
I  enough,  and  they  are  exliort«d — by  the  very  hand,  probably, 
,  which  during  the  whole  of  tiie   last  session  of  Purliami'ut 

I  doing  nil  it  could  against  them  —  to  stand  still  and 
P  Wait  for  the  action  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  the  same 
I  3?Krliament,  it  is  the  same  House  of  Commons  which  I  left 
,  with  sadness  and    apprcbension   in  July  last.     There  are  in 
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it  yet  the  men  who,  on  our  side  of  the  House,  betrayed  the 
cause  which  thoy  were  supposed  to  sit  there  to  defend,  and 
the  only  change  that  we  know  of  is,  that  the  men  who 
threw  out  with  all  terms  of  ignominy  the  Bill  which  we 
wished  to  pass  last  session,  are  now  and  will  be  in  February 
next — if  they  do  not  break  in  pieces  before — they  will  Ije 
then  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  will  take  tliat  leading  and 
authoritative  position  in  the  House  which  belongs  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

I  diifer  from  this  writer  altogether;  I  wonld  not  put 
any  confidence  in  the  course  to  be  t^iken  by  this  House  of 
Commons  if  I  were  u  man  unenfranchised  and  asking  for  a 
vote.  1  should  like  them  to  tell  me  that  they  had  wholly 
repented  of  the  cheers  with  which  ihey  met  all  those  vile 
and  violent  imputations  upon  your  character.  My  opinion 
is  this:  that  your  duty,  your  obvious  duty  —  a  duty  from 
which  you  cannot  escape — is  to  go  on  as  you  have  begun, 
to  i>erfect  in  ever^  part  of  the  country  your  organisation  in 
favour  of  your  enfranchisement.  It  is  to  bring  every  society 
with  which  you  are  connected,  to  give  itself  for  a  time— it 
will  only  be  a  short  time— to  the  working  out  of  your  political 
redemption.  I  should  advise  you,  whether  you  are  supporters 
of  the  Reform  League  in  London,  or  are  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  IWform  Union  of  Manchester  or  any  similar 
association,  to  establish  a  system  of  small,  but  weekly  oi- 
monthly  contributions.  Do  not  allow  my  friend  Mr.  Beales 
—  or  my  ancient  friend  and  political  brother,  Mr,  George 
Wilson  of  Manchester  —  do  not  allow  them  to  want  the 
means  to  carry  on  and  direct  the  great  societies  of  which 
they  are  chiefs.  And  let  me  beg  of  you,  more  than  all  else, 
to  have  no  jealousies  amongst  eai'h  other.  Give  our  Chair- 
man his  due;  give  Mr.  Beales  and  tlie  council  their  due; 
give  every  man  who,  with  a  single  eye  to  this  great  question, 
is  working  zealously  in  your  cause,  his  due,  and  help  in 
every   nay  you   can   every  honest  endeavour  to  bring  this 
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great  national  question  to  such  a  solid  and  final  issue^  that 
it  shall  no  longer  disturb  the  repose  of  this  nation. 

And  lastly,  I  beg  of  you  to  rise  to  something  like  a  just 
contemplation  of  what  the  great  issue  is  for  which  you  are 
contending.  It  is  to  make  you  citizens  of  one  of  the  noblest 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth — of  a  nation  which  has  a 
grand  history  in  the  past,  and  which  I  trust,  partly  through 
your  help,  will  have  a  still  grander  history  in  the  ftiture. 
Let  me  beg  of  you,  then,  and  it  is  the  last  word  I  may  speak 
to  you  to-night,  that,  in  all  you  do,  you  may  be  animated 
by  a  great  and  noble  spirit,  for  you  have  set  your  hands  and 
hearts  to  a  great  and  noble  work. 
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VOTING-PAPERS. 
HOUSE   OF   COMMONS,  JUNE   20,    1867. 

From  Hansard. 

[The  Government  Reform  Bill  proposed  to  permit  the  vote  to  be  given  by 
'  Voting-papers/  and  not  to  require  personal  attendance  at  the  Poll.  This 
was  objected  to  by  the  Opposition  on  the  ground  that  it  would  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  fraud  and  for  practices  inconsistent  with  freedom  of  election.  The 
Government  proposition  was  rejected.] 

I  THINK  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  concluded  his  speech  with  perfect  fairness^ 
and  left  the  decision  to  the  House  in  a  way  worthy  of  the 
position  he  occupies.  The  debate  has  been  one  of  considerable 
satisfaction  to  me,  for  whatever  I  may  think  of  the  pro- 
position as  it  now  stands,  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  the 
fact  that  the  arguments  both  on  this  and  on  that  side  of 
the  House  lead  us  a  great  deal  further  than  the  proposition 
itself;  and  should  end,  after  this  wide  extension  of  the 
sufirage,  in  a  change  which  in  almost  every  other  country  has 
been  made — namely,  in  establishing  the  vote  by  ballot.  There 
are  two  divisions  of  this  question,  and  to  one  of  them  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  applied  himself;  and  other  Members  also 
touched  upon  the  same — that  is,  with  regard  to  out- voters. 
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I  believe,  if  we  were  establishing  a  system  of  representation 
for  the  first  time,  that  we  should  do  in  counties  what  we  do 
in  boroughs — we  should  take  care  that  all  the  electors  of 
the  counties  should  be  resident  in  the  counties.  A  different 
system  prevails,  and  I  do  not  reconimend  that  it  should  be 
interfered  with ;  but  I  suggest  that  you  should  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  extension  of  the  present  system  by 
adding  to  the  non-resident  voters^  make  a  substantial  change 
for  which  no  substantial  reason  has  been  given. 

The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  has  made  a 
speech — one  of  the  best  and  the  most*  convincing  that  I 
have  heard  on  the  subject.  He  referred  to  what  might 
be  done  by  certain  persons  at  certain  Clubs.  The  Reform 
Club  is  very  near  the  Carlton.  If  a  man  wants  to  go  to 
one  he  is  driven,  not  invariably,  but  occasionally,  to  the 
other.  What  the  hon.  Gentleman  says  might  be  done  at 
the  Reform  Club  might  also  be  done  at  the  Carlton.  But 
what  has  been  done?  Take  the  case  of  a  small  Scotch 
county  in  which  there  was  a  contest  at  the  last  election.  Tlie 
losing  candidate  had  a  decided  majority  of  the  resident  voters 
in  the  county,  and  yet  he  did  not  take  his  seat  in  this  House, 
and  this  through  the  influence  of  large  proprietors — and  of 
strangers  whose  votes  might  be  called  in  question  as  con- 
trarj',  if  not  to  the  letter,  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Tliese 
voters  over-ruled  the  votes  of  the  resident  constituency,  and 
the  candidate  who  had  the  majority  of  the  resident  votes  was 
defeated,  and  his  opponent  is,  I  presume,  at  this  moment 
sitting  somewhere  in  this  House.  [Cries  of  'Name.']  Let 
any  Gentleman  who  wants  to  know  the  name  ask  the  Scotch 
Member  who  sits  nearest  him. 

I  trust  that  the  decision  of  the  House  this  session,  and  the 
passage  of  this  Bill,  will  lead  to  a  more  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation of  the  country.  I  therefore  hope  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  House  who  would  wish  to  see  the  system  I 
have  just   described   indefinitely   extended.     And    I  am  not 
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speaking  as  agaiost  the  indnence  of  landnl  proprietors  alone ; 
there  are  other  inHuenoes  that  can  play  tbU  game.  I  recollect 
some  years  ago,  during  the  discussion  on  the  Com-lan-s,  that 
the  friends  of  the  Anti-Com-law  League  resolved  to  purcliaso 
fre^H^ds  in  eome  counties,  and  threatened  to  change  tho 
representation  of  thoec  countiee.  In  a  case  like  that  it  would 
be  a  great  bar  to  such  a  movement,  that  every  voter,  at  the 
time  of  an  electioD,  should  travel  to  the  county  where  his  free- 
hold was  situate.  It  is  not  the  true  policy  of  the  country — it 
is  contrary  to  the  interest*  of  the  country — it  is  opposed  to 
the  purity  and  reality  of  the  electoral  system,  that  you  should 
give  even  to  an  eminent  lawyer  like  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  on  the  front  bench,  or  to  any  landlord  or  club, 
any  greater  inducement  than  now  exists  to  obtain  votes  in 
connties  where  people  do  not  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  the  real  and  honest  representation  of  the  residents 
of  the  county. 

There  are  many  small  counties — some  in  England,  some  In 
Wales,  and  sevend  in  Scotland — iu  which  there  would  bo  no 
difficulty,  nnder  this  system,  of  placing  as  many  persons  on 
the  register  as  would  defeat  the  honest  rights  of  the  electors 
of  those  counties.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  dwelt  on  tho 
success  of  the  system  as  tried  in  the  Universities ;  and  some 

•  Gentlemen  smiled  because  they  thought  he  meant — what  I  am 
aan  he  did  not  mean — that  it  had  proved  successful  in  dis- 
lodging a  late  Memlwr  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  But  that 
is  a  small  matter ;  and.  If  Kngland  were  appealed  to,  England 
would  say  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  country  that 
that  dislodgement  has  taken  place.     But  while  the  right  hon. 

I  Gentleman  defends  the  measure  on  account  of  its  success  at 
Oxford  University,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  admitted  that  the  case  was  so  entirely  different  that 
he  would  not  base  liis  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill  on  any- 
thing that  hnd  happened,  or  could  happen,  in  connection  with 
the  learned  Uuivcrsities  of  tho  cuuntry.     The  Committee  on 
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which  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  sat,  had  the 
whole  of  the  matter  before  it ;  and  that  Committee  aaw  the 
great  difference  betwecQ  the  circumstances  of  the  Univeraitiea 
aod  of  the  great  constitiieQcies  of  the  country;  and  they 
distinctly — I  know  not  if  they  were  mianimous — rejected  the 
proposition  in  regard  to  the  country  at  large,  and  decided  on 
special  grounds  that  the  plan  might  only  be  safely  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  Universities. 

I  now  paijs  to  the  other  branch  of  the  snhject.  My  own  belief 
is  tliat  it  is  bad.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  not  the  good  effect 
— and  I  have  never  denied  that  there  is  some  good  in  the 
system — of  open  voting.  It  escapes  from  that  which  you 
have  always  claimed  as  the  great  advantage  of  open  voting, 
that  is,  the  general  publicity  and  influence  of  pubUc  opinion, 
and  what  you  call  the  salutary  effect  of  a  man  performing 
a  great  public  duty  in  the  face  of  his  feilow-mcn.  It  is 
clear  that  the  whole  of  that  is  got  rid  of  by  his  system. 
[Cheers  and  cries  of  *  No.']  It  is  clearly  got  rid  of  so  far  aa 
this  system  will  work. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  calls  it  a  permissive  Bill.  Of 
course,  to  individuals  it  is  permissive,  but  on  the  whole 
country  it  can  hardly  be  so  styled.  Wherever,  being  per- 
missive, it  is  employed,  it  will  entirely  secure  the  voter  from 
that  public  opinion  under  which  every  man  in  some  degree 
acts  when  he  gops  to  the  poll  and  gives  his  vote  in  the  face  of 
his  fellow-electors  and  townsmen.  On  the  other  hand,  I  com- 
^H^  plain  of  it  very  much,  on  this  ground :  that  whilst  it  altogether 

^^1  shelters  him  from  public  opinion,  it  does  n'lt  in  the  least  give 

^^1  him  the  advantages  of  secret  voting.     The  advantages  of  the 

^^M  really  secret  vote  are  these.     You  may  estimate  them  at  leas 

^^1  than  I  do,  but  I  think  they  are  the^^e — that  when  a  man  votes 

^^1  there  is  no  power  on  earth  to  iuterftre  with  him  but  his  own 

^^H  conviction  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  he  has  a  perfect 

^^1  freedom  to  carry  out  these  connctions  in  his  vote. 

^H  Now,  a  proposition  which  is  so  great  a  change  that  it 
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repudiates  all  wliicli  you  have  said  to  l)e  good  in  open  voting, 
und  does  not  accept  a  single  particle  of  the  good  which  we 
have  said  belongs  to  secret  voting,  at  least  is  not  a  profKisition 
which  should  Ive  accepted  hastily  by  the  House,  Tlie  right 
hon.  Gentlemftu,  following  the  example  of  many  hon.  Memhers, 
dwelt  upon  the  expenses  of  county  elections.  I  think  those 
expenses  are  most  deplorable.  I  was  speaking  to  a  Gentleman 
in  this  House  the  other  day  who  said  he  was  a  candidate  for 
ten  days  in  a  county  which  is  neither  very  large  nor  very 
populous,  and  in  those  ten  days  his  expenses  were  4,000^.  I 
know  another  candidate — I  think  I  am  not  mis-stating  the 
facts — ^who  polled  2,000  votes,  and  they  cost  him  8,coo/.  But 
that  expense  is  by  no  means  all  connectetl  with  the  carriage 
of  voters ;  a  very  large  portion  is  connected  with  that  hateful 
and  intolerable  system  of  legal  agency,  which  is,  I  believe,  all 
but  universal  in  the  counties,  and  which  unfortunately  prevails 
to  a  very  large  extent  in  a  great  number  of  boroughs.  But 
there  cannot  be  the  sraatlest  doubt  that  it  \n  possible  to  cure 
that  evil  without  this  clause.  With  regard  to  the  resident 
voters  of  a  county,  you  might  establish  —  and  establish 
cheaply — polling-booths  in  so  many  districts  that  no  man 
will  have  to  go  further  than  he  has  to  go  every  week  to 
market,  and  very  often  he  would  have  to  go  no  further  than 
he  goes  on  Sunday  to  church. 

The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford  (Lord  Cranborno), 
who  made  as  good  a  speech  as  could  be  made  in  favour  of  this 
clause,  spoke  of  persons  who  could  not  get  to  the  poll — sick 
people  and  nervous  people.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  sick, 
because  we  ought  not  to  make  special  laws  for  a  comparatively 
email  portion  of  the  people,  and  those  who  are  sick  are  much 
better  in  their  rooms  and  in  bed,  than  taking  any  part  what- 
ever in  the  excitement  of  a  contested  election  at  a  time  when 
they  are  suffering  mental  and  bodily  depression.  The  noble 
Lord  said  there  are  many  who  do  not  go  to  the  poll.  I  think 
he  is  entirely  mistaken.     1  have  had  several  contests  in  the 
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course  of  my  political  career.  Two  conteets  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  two  or  three  in  the  city  of  Mancheeter,  and  one  at 
least  in  the  to^vn  of  Birmingham.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
appreciable  number — I  cannot  say  tliat  I  ever  lieard  of  ten, 
nor  even  five,  in  the  whole  of  these  three  constituencies — who 
could  not  go  to  the  poll  for  auy  of  the  reotionB  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord. 

There  ia  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  his  argument  does  not 
apply  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  because  if  there  are  any 
boroughs  which  are  free  from  confusion  and  riot  it  is  those 
boroughs.  Therefore,  I  hold  that  as  regards  tliia  safeguard 
then*  is  nothing  in  it..  But  tliere  is  this  in  it.  The  noble 
Lord  appears  to  be  wishful — I  will  not  impute  that,  but  I 
will  say  that  it  will  be  understood  that  ho  would  establish 
a  system  which  would  very  nearly  give  the  security  of 
the  Ballot  U>  the  rich  ]ieople,  and  that  it  is  for  tiiem 
that  this  system  is  mainly  deviswl,  I  must  leave  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  imagine  how  long  it  will  be,  if  this 
class  is  adopted,  before  the  Ballot  itself  will  be  established 
amongst  all  other  claeses.  Now,  as  regards  the  poorer 
electors.  My  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Ayrton)  described  what 
would  take  place  with  agents.  There  is  a  wonderful  fertibty 
of  invention  at  election  times,  and  clever  agents  would  busy 
themselves  in  the  streets  of  our  boroughs,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  counties,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  these  polling- 
papers. 

And  what  happens  when  they  have  been  signed  and  sent 
in?  You  establish  one  of  the  most  hateful  and  most  un- 
heard-of things  that  can  be  imagined,  which  is  the  giving 
of  votes  by  proxy.  I  undei-stand  that  lately  there  has  been  a 
discussion  in  another  place  on  the  subject  of  voting  by  proxy, 
and  there  is  a  general  impression  that  this  system — which  no 
man  defends  upon  any  principle — will  not  last  long.  There- 
fore, I  hope  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  now  attempt  to 
establish  in  any  shape  anything  so  unprincipled  and  hateful 
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with  regard  to  oar  parliamentary  (ilGctions  as  tliie  would  prove 
to  be.  Because,  when  any  person  Iiaa  received  a  numbur  of 
voting-papers  from  any  borough  or  part  of  a  county,  it  is 
»iuite  clear  that  he  can  either  poll  them  or  not,  as  he  thinks 
fit.  He  can  hold  them  back,  or  make  a  traffic  of  them.  They 
are  not  exactly  bank  notes ;  but  as  he  holds  them  in  his  hand, 
he  may  traffic  with  them  as  if  they  were  bank  notes.  Now, 
I  think  it 

■  Butter  tu  bear  the  ilia  we  have 
Tbuu  flj  to  othera  that  we  kaow  not  of.' 

I  think  the  noble  Lord,  or  at  all  events  some  hon.  Members, 
have  spoken  of  the  character  of  magistrates.  I  am  not  a 
magistrate  myself,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  depreciate  or 
lower  their  character  in  this  House  or  in  the  country;  but 
there  is  nothinfj  that  stands,  as  I  can  see,  between  the  [iresent 
Bystem  of  voting  for  Pooi^law  guardians,  and  this,  but  the 
magistrates.  The  magistrates  are  not  infallible.  I  have 
known  many  magistrates  who  were  not  at  all  too  acute  to 
be  taken  in.  And  I  think  the  security  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  House  in  making  the  great  change  proposed. 

The  noble  Lord  made  another  observation,  which  was  very 
unfortunate  for  him,  and  I  am  surprised  that  it  should  have 
ceeaped  his  lips.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  magistrate  would  be  the  place  of  the  polling- 
booth.  If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken  in  the  opinion  of 
my  countrymen,  1  tliiiik  that  observation  will  sink  very  deep 
into  their  minds  and  beai-ts;  and  if  they  thought  such  a 
thing  were  possible — and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  noble 
Lord  that  it  is  advisable,  and  that  he  admires  it — I  say  that 
is  enough  to  condemn  the  Bill.  The  question  is  this — 
whether  our  whole  system  of  polling  should  bo  changed  to 
what  is  right,  or  whether  it  should  be  a  gcnerul  system  of 
voting  through  the  Post  Office.  My  own  impression  is,  tliat 
every  man  who  g  ives  a  vote  t^liould  appear  before  the  recog- 
nised   authority    by    whom    that    vote    shall     lie    recorded — 
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whether  he  gives  it  openly,  by  saying, '  I  am  So-and-so,  and 
I  have  voted  for  A,  B,  C,  or  D/  or  whether  he  should 
vote  as  Englishmen  do  in  the  Australian  colonies,  hy  de- 
positing a  card  or  ticket. 

I  saw  one  hon.  Member  anticipating  what  I  was  going  to 
say  by  the  radiant  smile  which  came  over  his  countenance. 
But  I  am  not  now  asking  for  the  Ballot.  What  I  say  is  this. 
I  prefer  what  now  exists  to  what  you  propose.  Either  let  us 
have  the  open  voting  which  we  have,  and  which  we  all  under- 
stand, and  which  we  have  had  from  time  immemorial,  so  that 
we  understand  the  good  and  evil  of  it,  or  let  us  go  to  that 
more  excellent  way  of  polling  by  the  Ballot.  At  least,  do  not 
let  us  make  a  change,  the  results  of  which  would,  in  my 
opinion,  lead  to  very  great  danger  in  the  corrupt  exercise  of 
the  franchise  throughout  the  country. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Middlesex  has  to- 
night made  a  curious  speech — and  he  treated  very  lightly  the 
argument  which  bad  been  used,  that  if  a  man  hud  given  his 
voting-paper  seven  days  before  an  election  in  the  county, 
and  three  days  before  in  the  borough,  he  should  not  be  at 
liberty  t«  change  his  mind.  No  doubt  in  the  borough  he 
could  try  to  outwit  his  proxy,  by  being  at  the  poll  when  it 
opened  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  it  would 
be  a  scuffle  between  him  and  his  proxy  as  to  the  vote  to 
be  given ;  but  generally  speaking,  there  are  many  persons 
who  honestly  change  their  minds  between  the  time  wheu  the 
election  is  proclaimed  and  the  time  that  it  takes  place.  ['  Oh ! '] 
Hon.  Members  do  not  appear  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
honest  change  of  opinion.  I  differ  from  them  very  much,  and 
if  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  vast  bodies  can 
change  their  opinions  at  once  on  a  question,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  electors  are  equally  open  to  proper  argu- 
ments. Take  a  case.  Between  the  time  when  an  election 
is  proclaimed  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  polling,  very  often 
a  new  candidate  comes  into  the  field.     Then,  there  is  oflen 
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something  found  out  about  a  candidate  in  the  field  which 
makes  him  unsatisfactory  to  the  constituency ;  or  some  person 
comes  into  the  field,  and  by  a  speech  of  great  power  afiects 
the  votes  of  many  electors.  Yet  by  this  system  a  man  may 
have  within  seven  days  of  the  election  in  the  county,  and 
three  days  of  the  election  in  the  borough,  signed  this  fatal 
voting-paper;  he  is  committed  to  it,  and  he  is  not  even 
open  to  the  discussion  for  which  I  understand  your  hustings 
e  erected  and  maintained.  I  say  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
'  ought  by  reason  of  their  ancient  principles  not  to  support 
this  proposition. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  concluded  his  speech  by 
saying  that  he  wou]d  take  the  decision  of  the  House  on  this 
■  matter,  and  I  thought  that  I  observed  on  the  countenance 
I  of  his  supporters  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  of  if  probably  they 
[  would  be  glad  to  relieve  the  Government  of  the  clause  alto- 
I  gether.     Hon.  Gentlemen  have  often  said  that  they  do  not 
I  like  anything  un-English.     I   shall  not  use  that  phrase, 
I  1>ecaiifie  if  I  were  to  reiterate   it,  I  might  say  with  great 
force  that  hardly  anything  can  be  more  un-English  than  to 
have  a  system  of  this  kind  which  is  to  be  permissive.     Some 
I  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  permissive  Ballot.     I  must  say 
[  that  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the   permissive    Ballot. 
I  Let  a  question  of  this  kind  work  Ju  the  public  and  parlia- 
mentary mind,  and  do  not  change  until  you  are  determined 
I  to  do  the  thing  honestly  and  Well.     Then  let  it  be  made  legal 
knd  imperative — and  do  not  let  us  have  anything  like  per- 
missive  action  on  a  great  and  solemn  question  like  this. 

The  noble  Lord  below  me  (Lord  Elcho)  made  a  suggestioQ 
!  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
e  the  clause  negatived,  and  I  should  not  be  opposed  at  any 
[  future  time  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider 
I  the  whole  question  of  our  electoral  system.  There  are  many 
I  alterations  which  might  be  made  in  that  system,  and  to 
[  which   I   think    the    House   might   agree   with    very   groat 
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advantage.  At  prescDt,  however,  it  seema  to  me  quite  clear, 
and  beyond  all  doubt,  that  id  this  Bill  we  ought  not,  and  I 
believe  we  shall  not,  insert  a  clause  which  will  make  this 
great  change,  on  which  there  has  been  no  inquiry  except  that 
in  i860,  which  inquiry  resulted  in  an  emphatic  condemnation 
of  the  system.  I  say  that  the  country  has  not  asked  for  this. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  he  thinks  that  it  will  be 
received  with  very  great  favour.  He  is  so  fond  of  his  own 
children  that  he  supposes  everybody  will  admire  the  political 
oflspring  he  introduces  into  this  House.  I  think  I  have  met 
a  good  many  pereofts  during  tlie  past  four  or  live  months  who 
know  something  about  Relbrm;  but  I  declare  that  1  never 
met  with  a  single  person  outside  this  House  who  did  not 
Bpeok  of  this  proposal— I  am  afraid  to  use  the  term,  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  the  clause  Ims  treen  very  fairly 
introduced — who  have  not  spoken  of  the  proposition  witli 
contempt ;  and  I  believe  if  it  were  adopted,  that  it 
would  create  aiDazemi>nt  and  consternation  throughout  the 
country. 

I  shall  say  no  more.  1  admit  that  the  right  hon,  Gentleman 
has  argued  the  question  fairly  from  his  point  of  view,  and 
has  put  it  before  the  committee  in  a  manner  that  I>ecame 
him.  The  matter  is  one  of  very  grave  importance.  The 
only  result  will  be,  if  we  "reject  the  clause,  that  the 
question  will  stand  whore  it  is,  and  it  will  be  open  to  the 
Government,  or  to  any  Member  of  the  House  who  differs 
from  me,  to  propose,  either  this  scission  or  next  session,  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question.  In 
conclusion,  therefore,  I  bog  the  committee  not  to  commit  itself 
to  a  thing  which  nobody  asks  for,  which  is  entirely  novel  with 
r^ard  to  the  great  constituencies  of  the  country,  and  which 
I,  from  no  party-view  whataoevor  ['Oh,  Oh!'] — I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  single  argument  or  fact  used 
to-night  to  show  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  hon. 
Gentlemen    oppusile    more    than    il    would    Iw    to    this    side 
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of  the  House ;  therefore,  I  declare  solemnly  I  have  no  feeling 
of  that  kind; — but  I  believe  it  would  introduce  a  very 
evil  system  into  a  system  which  is  now,  in  some  respects, 
very  good ;  and  therefore  I  entreat  the  House  to  reject  the 
clause  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  submitted 
to  them. 


— : •^:^);^Tg^- 
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From  Hansard. 

[An  attempt  was  made  during  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  to  insert  in  it  a  clause  interfering  with  the  ancient 
rights  of  majorities  in  the  constituencies.  It  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Goyemment  party  opposing  it.  A  somewhat 
similar  clause  was  inserted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Conmions,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends  now  supporting  what  they  had 
before  strenuously  opposed.  This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  debate  on  the 
Lonis*  amendments.] 

I  WAS  rather  surprised  at  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  this  point, 
when  I  recollected  the  speech  which  he  delivered  when  the 
same  matter  was  before  the  House  some  few  weeks  ago.  He 
concluded  his  speech  by  admitting  that  his  views  had  not 
changed.  That  I  knew  without  his  saying  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  person  holding  the  view  he  held  on 
a  former  occasion^  and  seeing  the  subject  so  clearly^  to  have 
changed  his  mind  upon  the  matter. 

If  the  House  will  permit  me — though,  perhaps,  I  am 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  after  the  desertion  of  the  ChaneeUor 
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[An  attempt  was  made  during  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  to  insert  in  it  a  clause  interfering  with  the  ancient 
rights  of  majorities  in  the  constituencies.  It  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Goyemment  party  opposing  it.  A  somewhat 
similar  clause  was  inserted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends  now  supporting  what  they  had 
before  strenuously  opposed.  This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  debate  on  the 
Lords'  amendments.] 

I  WAS  rather  surprised  at  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  this  point, 
when  I  recollected  the  speech  which  he  delivered  when  the 
same  matter  was  before  the  House  some  few  weeks  ago.  He 
concluded  his  speech  by  admitting  that  his  views  had  not 
changed.  That  I  knew  without  his  saying  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  person  holding  the  view  he  held  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  seeing  the  subject  so  clearly,  to  have 
changed  his  mind  upon  the  matter. 

If  the  House  will  permit  me — though,  perhaps,  I  am 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  after  the  desertion  of  the  Chancellor 
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and    Giich    thiogs    as    majorities    and    minorities    no    loti^r 
kuown. 

I  think  those  Gentlemen  who  are  in  favnur  of  Mr.  Hare's 
plan  are  not  iu  the  slightest  degree  bound  to  Giip|>ort  this 
plan.  There  is  no  inteutioD  at  present  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  or  on  the  part  of  this  ilouse,  or  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  of  any  one  in  the  country,  to  establish  Mr. 
Hare's  plan  in  this  country.  Carrying  therefore  this  pro- 
posal only,  or  anything  likely  to  follow  this,  is  an  unmixed 
injustice  to  tlie  boroughs  thus  treated,  is  not  likely  to  lead 
to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hare  being  adopted,  and  in  all  probability 
will  create  so  much  ill-will  in  a  large  Iwrough  to  which  it  may 
Ije  applied,  that  we  may  be  farther  than  ever  from  taking 
Mr.  Hare's  plan  into  consideration.  When  this  question 
was  formerly  before  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  the  division 
was  one  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  There  were  some 
Members  on  this  side  voted  with  some  Members  on  the 
other  side.  There  was  a  majority  of  J40  against  the  pro- 
posal. The  Chancellor  of"  the  lixchec[uer  made  a  speech 
on  that  occasion  more  earnest  and  full  of  feeling  than  any 
other  speech  he  has  made  during  the  protracted  discassion 
on  this  Bill.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  says  the 
proiweal  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  in  the  House  of 
liords.  The  majority  tliere  was  but  90 — liere  it  waa  140. 
A  majority  bo  large  on  a  question  which  so  particularly  alfects 
us  and  our  constituenciee  — a  majority  of  140 — le  much  more 
important  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  than  a  majority  of  90  in 
the  other  House. 

I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  words  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  I  think  he  said  it  was  a  scheme  to  intro- 
duce into  the  House  all  sorts  of  crot<;hety  people.  I  have  no 
objection  to  crotchety  people.  I  believe  there  must  be  all  sorts 
of  peo])le  in  this  House.  I  have  never  been  in  any  Parliament 
in  which  there  has  not  been  at  least  one  Member  generally 
believed  by  the  ivst  of  the  Members  to  W  not  quite  strong — 
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and  exGUsee  were  madf  tor  hie  ucceutrie  conduct  because  lie 
was  not  as  reBponsible  as  others.  That,  probably,  will  always 
be  the  case  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  he  did  not  want  the  introduction  of 
crotchety  people,  but  he  condemned  the  proposal  on  stronger 
grounds,  on  grounds  of  the  highest  policy  and  constitutional 
principles.  The  Gentlemen  I  see  opposite,  and  those  not 
before  convinced — as  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  was— accepted  the  argumeute 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  cannot  presume  to 
say  that  they  were  influenced  by  my  arguments,  although 
I  oflered  them  with  as  much  force  as  I  could.  I  think 
the  arguments  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqiur  were 
unanswerable. 

Then  what  did  Lord  Derby  say  in  the  House  of  Lords!' 
I  presume  we  ean  speak  of  exalted  pt'i'sons  who  send  Amend- 
ments down  here  from  an  exalted  place.  Lord  Derby 
eaid  the  principle  was  entirely  uuconBtitutiooal,  and  that 
'  Its  mischief  would  only  be  bounded  by  the  extent  or 
the  narrowness  of  its  operation.'  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
have  a  greater  reverence  for  Lord  Derby  than  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  have ;  I  have  often  thought  him  rash ;  I 
have  often  thought  him  unwitie ;  and  I  have  often  had 
occasion  during  twenty-four  years  of  pohtical  life  to  bo  in 
opposition  to  his  views.  But  I  think  when  he,  as  Prime 
Minister,  having  considered  this  question  of  Reform  minutely 
since  last  session,  exprcBses  so  strong  an  opinion  on  a  point 
of  this  nature,  \6  backed  by  the  opinion  of  the  Chaueellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  of  his  friends,  and  is  backed  by  a  vote  of 
more  than  300 — I  forget  how  many  voted,  but  the  majority 
was  140 — I  have  a  right  to  state  that  his  opinion  as  Prime 
Minister  on  a  matter  of  this  nature  is  one  we  should  not 
lightly  puss  by.     I  think   hon.  Gentlemen  o[iposite,  if  tliey 

11  bear  in  mind  the  tone  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excbetiuer, 
will  feel  that  he  adhered  to  his  original  opinion,  and  would 
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Iiave  preferred  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  made  the 
alteratioD.  I  think  they  may  feel  that  they  will  only  be 
carrying  out  what  is  for  the  true  interest  of  the  country,  and 
what  is  the  true  wish  of  the  Government,  if  they  adhere  to 
the  vote  they  grave  when  the  question  was  before  us  on  a 
former  occasioD. 

I  said  1  thought  our  vote  ol'  more  importance  than  that  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  do  not  prett-ud  to  say  the  House  of 
Lords  hat)  not  full  power  to  consider  this  Bill  and  pass  amend- 
ments upon  it.  They  have  the  legal  and  the  conetitutional 
power  to  do  that,  and  we  have  no  right  to  call  it  in  question. 
But  in  a  matter  affecting  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
representation,  afieeting  the  [lOwer  of  our  representatives— of 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Members  of  this  House — affect- 
ing the  status  of  Members  of  this  House— the  opinion  and 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  necessarily  and  must  be  of 
more  weight  than  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
a  question  of  delicacy,  It  is  possible  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  not  entt-r  into  any  contest  with  r^ard  to  this,  and  that 
whatever  the  House  of  Commons  may  decide  to  do  vnll  be 
accepted  with  that  moderation  and  dignity  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  paid — as  he  believes,  and  as  I  hope — so 
just  a  tribute.  What  is  the  change  you  are  about  to  make  ? 
It  is  a  fundamental  change.  There  is  no  precedent  for  it  in  our 
Parliamentary  history.  You  affect  by  it  the  very  foundation 
of  what  I  may  call  the  constitution  of  yonr  constituencies. 

1  have  said  elsewhere  that  the  alteration  proposed  has  never 
l^een  asked  for.  The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr,  Newdcgate),  I  understand,  presented  a  petition  in  favour 
of  it  from  Birmingham.  1  am  sorry  it  should  come  from 
Birmingham — that  there  should  be  a  petition  from  Birming- 
ham signed  by  a  number  of  persons  in  favour  of  the  change. 
[Mr.  Newdegate;  '4,000!']  Well,  I  will  not  dispute  about 
numbers  in  regard  to  a  town  of  400,000  inhabitants.  That  is 
not  an  overwhelming  consideration,  especially  as  the  4,000 
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have  just  smarted  from  a.  defeat — I  will  not  say  an  i^nomi- 
nioM  one,  for  it  was  not  ignominioiiB.  At  all  events  they 
have  not  been  able  to  seat  a  Member  for  the  minority,  having 
Iteen  outvoted  by  their  fellow- towns  men,  I  am  sorry  that 
men  who  were  unable  to  return  their  candidate  for  Birming- 
ham by  a  fair  mojority  should  come  and  ask  this  House,  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  allow  him 
to  take  his  seat  by  the  voti's  of  the  minority-  With  the 
exception  of  that  case  this  projionul  has  never  been  asked  for 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  by  any  constituency,  by  petition, 
or  at  any  public  meeting.  Never  has  there  been  a  minority 
defeated  fairly — I  speak  not  of  drink,  or  coercion,  or  bribery, 
and  corruption—  who  did  not  accept  that  defeat  in  a  fair  spirit, 
and  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  by  the  growth  of  their 
opinions  and  of  their  numbers,  that  minority  would  ultimately 
become  a  majority. 

For  six  hundred  years— as  far  as  our  Parliamentary  annals 
go  hack,  and  one  of  the  learned  Clerks  at  the  table  can  tell  ue 
how  far  they  go  back — the  principle  of  Parliamentary  election 
has  been  this,  that  the  majority  of  the  voices  of  a  constituency 
to  which  the  writ  of  the  Crown  has  issued  should  elect 
a  Member  or  Members  to  sit  in  this  House,  and  no  others. 
Bear  this  in  mind.  You  are  urged  to  accept  a  proposal  of 
a  most  important  ebaracter,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  denounced  in  the  strongest  language,  of  which 
Lord  Derby  says  the  mischief  can  only  be  bounded  by  the 
narrowness  of  its  operation — when  it  has  never  come  before 
the  public  for  discussion.  In  all  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  this  year  or  last  year,  at  all  the  meetings  which 
have  been  held,  under  roof  or  the  open  sky,  there  has 
been  no  debate,  discussion,  or  consideration  of  the  principle 
now  offered  to  us  in  this  clause  as  it  has  come  down  to  this 
House.  I  would  suggest,  without  unfairly  urging  my  views^ 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  at  least  suspend  its  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  this  proposal    until   it  has  been  a  longer 
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period  before  the  country,  and  the  constituencies  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  it  and  making  up  their  minds 
upon  it. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  are  not  delegates ;  but  if  we  are  not 
delegates,  we  are  not  rulers.  We  are  sent  here  to  represent 
the  general  views  of  our  constituents.  We  have  morally  no 
|jower  to  cut  off  the  influence  of  those  constituents — to  roalie 
fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution,  and  to  vary,  alter, 
and  overthrow  the  practice  of  six  hundred  years.  This  House 
is  not  in  favour  of  it;  a  majority  of  140  voted  against  it. 
You  have  no  moral  right,  therefore,  to  agree  to  such  a  pro- 
posal, becnuse  a  House  which  is  not  representative,  which  has 
no  direct  influence  in  the  matter,  and  no  Member  of  which 
can  vote  for  a  Member  of  this  House,  or  without  the  inlViuge- 
ment  of  our  rules  influence  a  vote  at  his  election,  chooses  to 
surest  it.  It  is  an  unintelligible  and  unbelievable  thing 
that  this  House  should  under  these  circumstances  agree  to 
a  propoBal  which  makes  thie  fundamental  change  in  onr  con* 
stitution,  which  altei-s  and  cripples  the  power  of  four  of  the 
lai^est  constituencies  in  the  kingdom.  What  are  these  four 
constituencies  you  are  asked  thus  to  tresit  ?  I  apiJeal  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  I  know  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  Still  he  is  accessible  to  reason,  and  he  has 
been  disposed  to  take  the  House  very  mucli  into  his  confidence. 
If  a  census  were  taken,  those  four  boroughs  would  W  found  to 
contain  a  population  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  1,500,000.  What 
was  done  when  the  Bill  was  passing  through  Committee  ?  It 
was  proposed  that  an  additional  Member  should  be  given  to 
several  boroughs.  First  of  all,  six  boroughs  were  prop<jsed 
for  this  honour.  The  number  was  afterwards  limited  to  four. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Ijiverpool  proposed  that  three  should  have 
an  additioual  Member.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
a  moment  of  very  good-humour,  got  up  at  the  table  and  said, 
'  Not  three,  but  four  additional  Members  ahali  he  given.'  He 
not  only  received  the  proposal  handsomely,  but  he  dealt  with  it 
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generously,  and  gave  four  Members  to  four  of  the  largest 
boroughs. 

Look  at  tbosc  fotir  lioi-oughe.  There  is  Liverpool,  with  its 
coramereial  interests,  and  vrith  perhaps  the  largest  port  in 
the  world.  Look  at  Manchester,  with  it«  400,000  population, 
and  vast  manufacturing  interests.  Look  at  Birmingham,  the 
very  centre  and  heart  of  the  island,  also  with  a  population  of 
400,000,  and  with  interests  which  I  need  not  describe,  because 
they  are  well  known  to  the  House.  Look  at  Leeds,  the 
centre  and  capital  of  the  county  of  York.  [Mr.  Leeman  :  '  No, 
no  I ']  My  hon.  Friend  the  Menaber  for  York  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  dispute  that ;  still  the  House  will  not  say  that 
I  have  overcharged  the  picture  in  describing  these  four 
boroughs.  They  asked  the  House  to  grant  them  additional 
representation.  They  wanted  more  than  one  new  Member, 
They  said  that  their  population  was  great,  their  interests  beyond 
arithmetical  computation,  and  their  inHuence  in  the  country 
large.  They  asked  the  Houbc  for  greater  representation.  The 
House  unanimously  consented,  for  I  will  undertake  to  say 
there  was  as  much  satisfaction  on  that  side  as  there  was  on 
this,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  he  would 
give  these  additional  Members  to  the  four  boroughs  I  have 
named.  If  it  were  a  question  of  minorities,  1  might  say  to 
my  hon.  Friend  behind  me  and  to  others,  There  are  these 
j,500,000  in  those  four  boroughs  who  are  now  represented  by 
eight  Members  only,  and  if  this  Bill  passes  they  will  have 
tm'elve  Members  only — I  am  not  speaking  whether  they  sit 
on  that  side  of  the  House  or  this — I  believe  my  opinion 
wonid  be  exactly  the  same,  and  just  as  strong,  if  I  repre- 
sented any  other  of  the  boroughs,  as  it  is  representing 
Birmingham. 

As  the  Bill  comes  from  the  Upper  House  these  four  boroughs 
would  have  twelve  representatives,  and  when  there  was  a 
great  question  before  the  country — as  for  example  the  ques- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  administration,  or  the  question  of 
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a  further  change  in  Parliamentary  representation,  or  the  con- 
dition of  Irelanil — and  I  might  mention  many  other  questions . 
in  which  the  case  would  ariee — these  twelve  Members  would 
be  eight  on  one  aide  of  the  House  and  four  on  the  other,  and 
the  four  on  the  one  side  would,  of  course,  neutralize  four  out 
of  the  eight  sitting  on  the  other.  So  that,  aB^suming  party 
ties  to  be  adhered  to,  these  four  horoiighs  with  a  million  and 
a  half  of  population  would  be  so  entirely  emasculated  and 
crippled  by  the  proposal  now  submitted  to  the  House,  that 
really  only  four  names  would  be  found  affecting  any  of  those 
great  questions  to  which  I  have  referred.  1  do  not  think 
anybody  is  prepared  to  deny  that  statement. 

I  put  it  the  other  day  at  Manchester  in  this  way — that  the 
borough  of  Salford,  which  is  only  part  of  Manchester,  is  to 
return  two  Membera  under  this  Bill,  and  that  Manchester 
itself  is  to  return  three  Members.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  this — tliat  in  all  great  divisions  in  this  Honse 
henceforth,  if  this  proposal  be  admitted,  the  voice  of  Man- 
chester will  be  less  potent  than  the  voice  of  Salford.  I  say 
that  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  principles  of  represen- 
tation, and  with  the  whole  practice  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
country.  But  what  can  the  Honse  say  to  these  boroughs? 
When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  accepted  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  and  ivhen  the  House 
entirely  agreed  with  him,  and  when  these  boroughs  expressed 
the  great  satisfaction  which  they  fell  at  the  mode  in  which 
they  had  been  treated,  there  was  not  a  single  syllable  said 
that  in  giving  these  new  Members  you  were  to  give  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  not  increase,  but  should  actually 
diminish  their  power  in  this  House.  ITiere  is  no  case  on 
record  in  the  annals  of  Parliament  in  which  a  borough,  how- 
ever small  in  point  of  Members  and  t 
in  comparison  with  these  I  have  i 
treated  in  a  manner  so  unfair,  so  ungenerous,  and  so  unjust, 
I  can  speak  for  Manchester,  and  I  can  speak  for  Birmingham, 


infemptible  in  influence 
lentioneti,  has  ever  been 
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and  I  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  present,  and  the  pro- 
posed future  conetitucnta — nay,  a  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  these  two  great  towns,  would  have  rejected,  as  I 
certainly  should  have  voted  against,  the  proposal  that  addi- 
tional Membera  were  to  be  given  to  them — if  I  had  believed 
the  House  would  only  consent  to  give  more  Members  under 
this  crippling  and  injurious  clause. 

There  is  one  other  jwint  before  I  have  done,  and  I  put  this 
to  hon.  MembefB.  We  have  a  preliminary  election  which  is 
called  the  nomination.  We  have  the  hustings,  the  candi- 
dates, the  electors,  and  the  population  all  gathered  round. 
The  name  of  every  candidate  ta  submitted  to  the  electors,  and 
every  elector  who  is  present  is  called  upon  by  the  returning 
officer  to  hold  up  his  hand  in  favour  of  the  candidate  of  his 
choice.  If  there  be  no  contest,  aaid  nobody  demands  a  poll, 
the  lifting  up  of  the  hand  is  made  the  actual  and  conclusive 
election  of  the  Members,  How  are  you  to  reconcile  that  con- 
stitutional practice  with  this  unconstitutional  innovation  ? 
Here  is  a  man  who  can  vote  in  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  or  Leeds  at  the  hustings  for  throe  candidates — 
three  Liberals  or  three  Conservatives — I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  party  in  this  matter,  and  I  should  think  it  contemptilile 
to  introduce  u  question  of  party  into  it.  That  man  at  the 
hustings  will  hold  up  his  hand  for  the  three  candidates  he 
wishes  to  be  elected.  When  he  goes  to  the  poll,  should  one 
be  demanded,  following  nut  the  constitutional  process  already 
began,  he  oijght  to  be  able  to  vote  for  all  the  Members  to  he 
elected,  but  under  this  system  he  is  only  to  vote  for  two. 
Therefore,  you  establish  an  extraordinary  and  entirely  novel 
and  unconstitutional  difierence  and  discrepancy  between  the 
preliminary  election  at  the  hustings,  and  the  subsequent  and 
final  election  at  the  poll. 

What  you  are  wanting  to  do  is  a  thing  which  is  absurd 
npon  the  face  of  it.  You  take  a  conatitueney  which  has 
always  hitherto  \»xn  held  to  be  a  united  and  compact  body, 
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and  yon  propose  that  it  should  return  two  voices  at  one  elec- 
tion, and  that  by  an  arrangement  ordered,  not  by  this  House, 
but  recommended  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  this 
constituency  is  to  speak  in  two  voices — one  end  of  the  con- 
stituency shall  be  allowed  to  say  this,  and  the  other  end  shall  be 
allowed  to  say  that.  There  are  jugglers  whom  we  have  seen 
exhibiting  their  clever  tricks — pouring  out  port,  champagncj 
milk,  and  water  from  one  and  the  same  bottle.  The  proposal 
resembleo  this.  The  scheme  is,  that  an  electoral  body,  by  a 
peculiar  contrivance  hitherto  unknown,  and  I  will  undertake 
to  say,  if  ever  heard  of,  only  despised,  shall  not  be  asked,  but 
shall  be  made  to  do  this — to  return  two  Members  to  sit  on 
this  side  and  one  on  the  other,  or  riee  vend. 

We  are  told  that  the  result  will  be  admirable,  because  we 
shall  put  an  end  to  animosities,  contest*,  and  the  expenditure 
of  elections — in  fact,  nothing  is  to  be  so  charming;  as  the 
tranquillity  and  goo^l-humour  to  prevail  in  all  these  boroughs. 
But  look  at  Huntingdon.  There  has  been  the  greatest  tran- 
quillity in  that  borough  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Ever 
since  the  right  hon.  Geutleraan  (General  Peel}  went  there,  I 
believe  there  has  been  hardly  a  single  contest.  In  all  that 
time  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  way  things 
have  been  managed.  But  Huntingdon  is  not  a  centre  of 
political  life.  If  all  the  boroughs  of  England  were  like 
Huntingdon,  the  political  life  of  the  country  would  be  ex- 
tinguished— its  I'reedom  would  be  extinguished — and  when 
once  England's  freedom  has  gone,  I  wonder  what  there  would 
be  left  in  the  country  worth  preserving. 

One  word  of  caution,  if  the  House  will  permit  mc,  before 
I  close.  You  are  about  to  give  to  many  hundred  thousands 
of  your  countrymen,  not  hitherto  possessing  it,  a  vote  for  a 
representative  in  Parliament.  Lord  Derby  said  last  night, 
or  a  night  or  two  ago,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  you  were 
taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  he  trusts  somehow  or  other 
that  the  ground  upon  which  you  are  about  to  alight  will  be 
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soft,  and  that  you  will  not  be  much  injured.  But  you  &re 
sdmitting  this  number  of  persons  who  have  never  hitherto 
had  &  vote  in  boroughs,  and  you  ought  to  be  guided  by  the 
ancii^nt  principlee  of  the  Constitution,  by  tliose  principles 
which  have  been  laid  down  for  us  by  our  ancestors  and  fore- 
fathers, You  want  those  you  are  admitting  to  tho  franchise 
to  be  guided  by  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Constitution 
in  all  that  they  do  when  they  have  power,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  depart  from  that  great  chart  which  I  hope 
in  some  degree  they  have  studied,  and  which  was  laid 
down  by  our  forefathers  in  this  House.  Suppose  you  depart 
from  it  in  this  matter  that  we  are  now  discussing,  and  in- 
troduce something  entirely  novel,  something  that  cannot  be 
defended  by  argnment — for  nobody  in  jay  opinion  has  ever 
attempted  to  defend  it — the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
never  heard  of  an  argument  about  it  which  he  thought  worth 
answering — if  you  introduce  something  so  entirely  novel  and 
BO  offensive,  is  it  not  possible  that  those  who  will  have  the 
power  after  this  Bill  passes  may  think  also  that  there  are 
many  fantastic  tlnnga  which  tiiey  might  do,  and  doing 
them  would  be  as  much  justified  as  the  House  is  now  in 
doing  this  ? 

When  I  have  addressed  great  meetings  of  my  countrymen  I 
have  always  advised  them  to  adhere  strongly  to  that  which  is 
constitutionally  and  morally  right.  If  they  at  any  future  time, 
whilst  I  am  in  Parliament  or  in  any  degree  of  prominence 
before  the  country,  attempt  to  do  things  with  regard  lo  your 
class  or  order  which  I  believe  to  be  morally  or  constitutionally 
wrong,  I  shall  be  as  firm  in  opposing  them  as  I  have  been 
in  supporting  the  rights  which  they  have  demanded.  And 
I  lament  over  the  possibility  of  such  a  proposal  as  this  being 
acceded  to,  l>ecausc  I  am  certain  that  it  will  afford  an  example 
hereafW  to  those  who  may  wnsh  to  follow,  not  in  this  pi-ecise 
direction,  but  in  some  other  direction  which  they  may  equally 
justify,   but    which   may    be  very   perilous  and   injurious  to 
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the  country.  I  enter  my  protest  against  this  proposal  on 
all  grounds.  I  enter  it  as  one  of  the  Members  for  a  great 
conBtitnency  to  which  the  other  day  you  ofTered  an  addi- 
tional Member,,  and  from  which  you  are  now  about  to  take 
one-half  of  their  present  political  power.  I  say  that  con- 
stituency would  prefer  that  the  Member  you  are  about  to 
give  it  had  been  given  to  Keigliley,  St,  Helen's,  Bamsley, 
or  Luton,  an  first  proposed,  than  that  it  should  be  given  under 
BHoh  conditions  ue  you  now  wish  to  impose. 

I  saw  5,000  men  only  two  nights  ago  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  in  Manchester.  It  was  not  a  packed  meeting.  Every- 
body in  Manchester  had  a  right  to  go.  I  believe  about 
1,000  paid  to  do  so,  and  4.000  or  5,000  went  in  free.  They 
unanimously  passed  a  Petition  that  has  been  presented  to- 
night by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Memlwr  for  Manchester,  and 
in  it  they  prayed  the  House  to  do  one  of  three  things. 
They  asked  that  either  the  borough  might  be  divided  as  in 
the  case  of  Glasgow — and  why  should  Glasgow  be  in  a  better 
position  as  to  its  third  Member  than  Liverjjool,  or  Birming- 
ham, or  Manchester,  or  Leeds  ? — or  that  the  majority  should 
decide  the  election  as  at  present,  or,  failing  either  of  these 
courses,  that  Uie  House  should  withdraw  the  fatal  gift  of  an 
additional  Member  who  is  merely  to  bo  paired  off  against  one 
of  their  present  Members.  Will  you  rcfiise  that  Petition  ? 
Has  there  ever  been  a  case  like  this  in  the  annals  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  where  a  great  constituency  besought  you  not 
to  confer  upon  them  additional  representation  because  you 
were  going  to  give  it  in  a  manner  notoriously  destructive 
of  their  existing  political  ]>ower? 

I  say,  then,  as  one  of  the  Members  for  Birmingham,  I 
wholly  protest  against  this  proposal.  What  will  you  do  with 
my  Colleague  if  I  should  be  humiliated  to  sit  for  a  borough 
in  which  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been  elected  by  the  majority 
of  the  voices  of  the  oonstituency  ?  What  will  you  say  to 
the  Member  for  the  minority  of  Birmingham?     Suppose  we 
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had  had  within  the  last  few  months  three  Me  nidi's  fur 
Birmingham,  and  aiippose,  which  ie  an  impossible  Euppoeition, 
that  my  lamented  Friend  and  late  Colleague  had  been  the 
Member  for  the  minority.  At  his  death  there  must  have 
been  ft  new  writ  issued  for  a  Member  for  Birmingham.  Would 
you,  by  any  dause  in  this  Bill,  or  in  any  future  Bill,  jjrevent 
the  majority  of  that  constituency  from  voting  for  his  buc- 
eesBor  ?  What  could  you  do  in  snch  a  case  ?  Or  suppose 
that  my  hon.  Colleague  the  Member  for  the  minority  in  a 
future  Parliameut,  if  I  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
associated  with  such  an  one,  proved  serviceable  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord 
Derby  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  in  his  Government.  Under 
this  very  Bill  you  have  enacted  that  those  who  take  certain 
offices  shall  be  re-elected.  But  if  he  went  down  as  Member 
for  the  minority  of  Birmingham,  who  is  to  elect  him  ?  Do 
yon  think  the  two-thirds  who  support  myself  and  Colleague 
would  be  80  condescending  as  to  return  your  minority 
Member  to  sit  as  a  part  of  a  Qovemment  to  which  they  are 
opposed  ? 

The  whole  matter  is  so  monstrous  and  so  imconetitutionat, 
that  I  feel  that  I  am  humiliating  yon  and  myself  in  discussing 
it.  No,  I  am  not  humiliating  you,  because  you  do  not  believe 
in  it — ^you  believe  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Well, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive speeches  ever  made  in  this  House — and  no  man  speaks 
more  impressively  than  he  does  when  he  speaks  from  his 
heart — opposed  this  scheme.  Yon  believed  him,  and  voted 
with  him.  He  thinks  now  as  he  thought  then.  He  has 
followed  my  speech  from  beginning  to  end,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  word  which  he  is  prepared  at  this  moment  to  con- 
tradict. Tliis  is  not  a  question  of  mere  convenience  to  the 
Government  or  of  acquiescence  with  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  done  what  it  thought  was  right,  and 
if  you  shoidd  disagree,  the  House  of  Lords  will  consult,  not 
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only  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  its  own  dignity,  in  acquiescing  iu 
the  view  you  take. 

You  are  a  responsible  and  reprefientative  body.  You  have 
powers — though  they  cannot  be  written  exactly ;  and  though 
you  cannot  lake  a  clause  from  the  Constitution  which  shall 
strictly  deiine  them,  you  have  powers  that  are  far  above  the 
powers  of  the  Monarchy  or  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  Of  those  powers  you  cannot  divest  yourself.  They 
spring  from  the  very  source  of  your  existence,  fur  you  come 
from  the  people  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  You  cannot  and  you  dare  not — I  say  you  dare  not 
— betray  their  rights  and  desert  their  interests.  I  am  afraid 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  say  I  am  sjwaking  strongly 
and  passionately,  because  I  am  one  of  the  Members  whose 
constituents  are  interested  s]M?cially  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
deny  it.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  il'  I  did  not  admit 
that  it  made  some  ditlereucc  in  the  earnestness  and  warmth 
of  my  feelings  with  regard  to  it.  But  if  I  went  out  of  the 
House  to-niglit — nnd  I  wciuki  rather  go  out  of  it  to-night 
than  vote  for  this  proposal  or  sit  for  a  constituency  as  the 
representative  of  the  minoiity — if  1  were  to  leave  the  House 
to-night  and  never  to  ntum  to  it,  1  should  entertain  tlie 
same  feeling,  and  should  express  it  with  the  same  warmth 
and  earnestness  with  which  I  submit  my  views  at  this 
moment  to  the  House. 

May  I  ask  the  House  to  lift  themselves  just  for  a  moment 
from  any  narrow  view  of  party  !f  It  is  not  a  question  of 
party ;  let  us  put  that  Bside  altogether.  Let  us  not  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  we  are  going  t«  injure  or  aid  the  Govern- 
ment— there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  it.  It  will  be  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  Lord  Derby  and  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  regard  to  the  historic  character  of  their  measure  that  it 
should  not  be  defaced  by  a  great  evil  like  this.  I  am  speaking 
in  their  interest  as  mueh  as  any  can  do  who  have  supported 
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this  Bill.  Let  us,  therefore,  get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  party — 
of  the  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
Government.  Let  us  get  rid  of  all  feeling  except  that  this 
change  has  been  recommended  to  us  by  the  House  of  Lords^ 
in  which  there  cannot  be  either  the  same  knowledge  or  the 
same  interest  in  the  matter  which  exists  in  this  House.  Let 
us  look  at  this  simply  as  it  refers  to  the  great  body  in  whose 
names  we  sit  and  speak  here.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  reference  to 
that  grand  old  ireedom  which  our  forefathers  struggled  for 
and  secured,  and  maintained,  and  the  advantages  of  which, 
from  the  day  of  our  birth  till  this  hour^  we  have  been  con- 
stantly enjoying.  If  this  proposal  had  come  before  this 
House  at  the  time  when  the  great  men^  the  giants  of  the 
English  Constitution,  sat  in  this  House,  they  would  have 
treated  it  in  a  manner  far  less  decorous  than  we  shall  treat 
it.  Tiiere  is  no  name  that  appears  among  the  great  men  of 
that  day,  parents  of  English  freedom,  which  would  not  have 
])een  found  among  the  names  of  those  who  shall  this  day  say 
'  No !'  to  the  mischievous  proposition  sent  down  to  us  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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COVENT  GAEDEN  THEATRE,  DECEMBER  19,  1846. 

[During  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  the  Anti-Com-Iaw 
League  held  many  great  meetings  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  at  which 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  G.  P.  Yilliers,  and  other  prominent  advocates 
of  Free  Trade,  spoke  on  the  great  question  of  the  day.  The  following 
speech  was  delivered  at  one  of  these  celebrated  Govent  Garden  meetings, 
held  immediately  after  the  temporary  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.] 

During  the  last  months  I  have  visit^d^  as  one  of  a  depu- 
tation from  the,  Council  of  the  League,  many  towns  in  this 
country.  I  have  been  present  at  meetings  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Somersetshire,  and  now  in  Middlesex; 
and  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agitation  now 
in  progress  throughout  this  kingdom  is  one  of  no  common 
or  trivial  character.  Notwithstanding  the  hope  that  my 
Friend  who  has  just  addressed  you  has  expressed,  that  it 
may  not  become  a  strife  of  classes,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
has  not  already  become  such,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  can 
have  any  other  character.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  movement 
of  the  commercial  and  industrious  classes  against  the  lords 
and  great  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

T  a 
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Withm  the  last  fifty  years  trade  has  done  much  for  the 
people  of  England.  Our  |W)puIatioti  has  greatly  iucreaeed ; 
our  villages  have  hecome  towns,  and  our  snmll  to^v^l8  large 
cities.  The  contemned  class  of  manutacturers  and  traders 
has  assumed  another  and  a  very  diSerent  position,  and  the 
great  proprietors  of  the  soil  now  find  that  there  are  other 
men  and  interests  to  he  consulted  in  this  kingdom  besides 
those  of  whom  they  have  taken  such  great  care  through  the 
legislation  which  they  have  controlled.  In  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  this  contest  we  have  already  seen  one  feehle 
and  attenuated  Administration  ovcrthron'n,  and  now  we  see 
another,  which  every  man  thought  powerful  and  rohust, 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  It  is  worth  while  that  the  people, 
and  that  statesmen,  should  regard  this  result,  and  learn  from  it 
a  lesson.  What  was  it  that  brought  the  Whig  Government 
down  in  1841,  and  what  is  it  that  has  brought  dowii 
Sir  Robert  Peel  now  ?  Have  not  we  good  grounds  for 
assorting  that  the  Corn-law  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
party  longer  to  govern  England  during  its  continuance  ? 
No  statesman  dare  now  take  office  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  is  to  maintain  the  system  wtiich  the  Protectionists 
have  asserted  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom- 

We  have  heard  that  the  Whig  Government  left  the  country 
in  great  distress,  and  its  financial  afTairs  in  much  cmbarrass- 
raent.  But  no  one  has  ever  pointed  out  the  particular  acts  of 
that  Government  which  made  the  revenue  deficient.  It  was  not 
the  taking  off  of  taxes  injudiciously — it  was  not  a  more  than 
ordinarily  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  which 
produced  that  effect ;  but  it  was  the  collapse  of  the  national 
industry — it  was  the  failure  of  the  sources  whence  flow  the 
prosperity  of  our  trade,  a  calamity  which  arose  from  deficient 
harvests,  those  deficient  harvests  being  destructive  to  our 
trade  and  industry,  because  the  Corn-law  denied  to  us  the 
power  of  repairing  the  mischief  by  means  of  foreign  supplies. 
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^t  landed  proprietors  may  fancy  that  trade  is  of  small 

rtance ;  but  of  this  we  are  at  present  assured,  that  nn 

Government  can  maintain  its  |Kipularity  or  keep  up  its  power 

we  have  deticicnt  harvests  and  restriction  on  the 

,  importation  of  foreign  food. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  how  is  social  order  to  be 
{►reserved?  When  prices  are  high  the  revenue  invariably 
tdeclines,  and  higher  taxes  must  be  imposed ;  general  die- 
^tontent  prevails,  because  then?  is  general  suffering;  and 
rthe  Government,  whatever  be  its  pai-ty  name,  or  however 
numerous  may  be  its  supporters  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
must,  under  these  circumstances,  first  become  unpopular,  and 
then,  finally,  become  extinct.  We  are  now  brought  to  this 
Looncluaion,  that  the  continuous  government  of  this  country  by 
Iwiy  administration  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  main- 
•  tenanee  of  the  Corn-laws.  Lord  John  Russell  aoknowledgea 
it,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  his  sudden  retirement  from  office, 
has  given  his  testimony  to  the  fa^t.  But  there  are  men  who 
deny  it;  such  men,  for  example,  as  Sir  John  Tyrrell  and 
Mr.  Bramston,  the  latter  celebrated,  I  lielieve,  as  the  leader  in 
the  great  lard  debate.  These  men,  down  in  Essex,  speak  of 
I  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  most  opprobrious  language.  Tliey  say 
I  liiey  are  glail  that  the '  organised  hypocrisy"  is  at  an  end — that 
I  tiiey  are  delighted  that '  the  reign  of  humbug  is  over ;'  that 
Ititey  are  astounded  at  the  perfidy  and  treachery  of  the  men 
'  whom  they  lifted  into  office.  It  ia  neither  perfidy  nor 
treachery  of  which  they  have  to  complain.  Sir  Roljert  Peel 
cannot,  any  more  than  other  men,  do  impossibilities ;  and  it 
is  an  impossibility  to  govern  this  country  with  the  Corn-law 
in  existence.  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  and  the  like  of  him,  do  not 
shrink    from    the    heavy    responsibility    of    attempting    this 

I  impossible  task;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  shrink  from  it. 
Sir  Roliert  Peel  ia  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  which 
they  occupy.  The  country  has  a  hold  upon  him ;  he  is 
TCBiKmsible,  and  as  Prime  Minister  he  knows  thiit  he  must  be 
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held  responsible.  But,  further,  he  is  responsible  also  to 
posterity,  and  no  nmn  more  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  wishes  to 
stand  well  upon  the  page  of  his  countTj*'s  history.  But  us  for 
the  squires,  the  country  has  no  hold  upon  them ;  it  expects 
nothing  from  them,  and  will  make  them  responsible  for 
nothing.  The  Tyrrells  and  the  Bramstons  are  lost  amid  the 
herd  of  squires,  and  nobody  can  lay  hold  of  them  to  make 
them  stone  for  national  calamities.  And  if  the  country  has 
no  hold  upon  them,  certainly  posterity  has  none.  No  man 
who  records  the  history  of  this  period  will  ever  writ«  long 
paragraphs  about  the  lyrrells  and  the  Bramstons.  All  that 
posterity  will  know  of  these,  and  of  such  as  these,  will  be 
communicated  to  them  upon  a  marble  tablet  in  some  obscure 
parish  church. 

This  contest  has  now  been  ivaged  fur  seven  years ;  it  was 
a  serious  one  when  commenced,  but  it  is  a  far  more  serious 
one  now.  Since  the  time  when  we  first  came  to  London  to 
ask  the  attention  ol"  Parliament  to  the  question  of  the  Corn- 
law,  two  millions  of  human  beings  have  be«n  added  to  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  The  table  is  here  as 
before;  the  food  is  spread  in  about  the  same  quantity  as 
before ;  but  two  millions  of  fresh  guests  have  arrived,  and 
that  circumstance  makes  the  question  a  serious  one,  both  for 
the  Government  and  for  us.  These  two  millions  are  so  many 
ai^nments  for  the  Anti-Corn-law  Leagne — so  many  emphatic 
condenmations  of  the  jiolicy  of  this  iniquitous  law.  I  see 
them  now  in  my  mind's  eye  ranged  before  mc,  old  men  and 
young  children,  all  looking  to  the  Government  for  bread ; 
some  endeavouriug  to  resist  the  stroke  of  famine,  clamorous 
and  turbulent,  but  still  arguiug  with  us ;  some  dying  mute 
and  uncomplaining.  Multitudes  have  died  of  hunger  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  we  first  asked  the  Government  to 
repeal  the  Corn-law,  and  although  the  great  and  powerful 
may  not  regard  those  who  suSer  mutely  and  die  in  silence, 
yet  the  rccoriling  angel  will  note  down  their  patient  endur- 
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»ni;e  aud  the  heavy  guilt  i.f  ttiosi;  by  whom  tht-y  have  liwii 
[  Wirrificec]. 

We  have  had  a  sut-c-easiou  of  skirmishes;  we  nuw aj-proui-h 
\  tbe  final  coDflict.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  who  and 
\  what  are    the    combatanls    iii    this    g:reat    battle?     Lookiug 
'  in  the  eolumns  oi'  the  newspajiere,  and  attending,  a^  I  have 
,  kttended,  hundreds  of  meetings  held  to  support   the  prin- 
eiples  of   Free  Trade,  we  must   conclude,  that  on  the  face 
of  it  the  struggle  is  that  of  the  many  against  the  few.      It  is 
a  £tru<^le  between  the  numbers,  wealth,  comforts,  the  all  in 
tart,  of  the  middle  aud  industrious  classes,  aud  the  wealth, 
the  union,  and  sordidnesB  of  u  large  section  of  the  aristocracy 
ol'  this  empire ;   and  we  have  to  decide, — for  it  may  be  that 
this  meeting  itself  may  to  no  httle  extent  be  the  arbiter  in 
this   great   contest, — we  have  to  decide   uow   in   this  great 
struggle,  whether  in  this  land  in  which  we  live,  we  will  longer 
bear  the  wicked   IcH-islation   to   which   we  have   been   sub- 
jected, or  whether  we  will  raake  one  effort  to  right  the  vessel, 
to  keep  her  iu  her  true  course,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  her 
wfely  to  u  secure  havea.     Our  object,  as  the  people,  can  only 
bf,  that  we  should  have  good  iind  impartial  government  for 
I   everj'boily.     As  the  whole  people,  we  can  hy  no  possibility 
1  faa%'e  the  Bmalli:Et  interest  in  any  partial  or  unjust  legielution : 
we  do  not  wi^h  to  sacritice  any  right  of  the  richest  or  most 
powerful   class,  but  we  are  resolved  that  that  class  shall  not 
I  eaeriiice  the  rights  of  a  whole  people. 

We  have  had  landlord  rule  longer,  far  longer  than  the  life 
I  of  the  oldest  mau  in  tliis  vast  assembly,  and  I  would  ask  you 
to  look  at  the  results  of  that  rule,  aud  then  decide  whether  it 
be  not  necessary  to  iiiler]>ose  sume  check  to  the  extravagance 
of  such  legislation.  The  laudowuera  have  had  unlimited  sway  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  provinces.  Abroad,  the  history  ol'  our 
I  oountry  is  the  history  of  war  and  rapine:  at  home,  of  debt, 
taxes,  and  rapine  too.  In  all  the  great  contests  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  wc  have  found  that  this  ruling  class  have 
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taken  all  the  honoure,  while  the  people  have  taken  all  the 
Bears.  No  sooner  was  the  country  freed  frona  the  horrible 
contest  which  was  so  long  carried  on  with  the  powers  of 
Europe,  than  this  taw, by  their  partial  legislation,  was  enacted 
— far  more  hostile  to  British  interests  than  »ny  combination 
of  foreign  powers  has  ever  proved.  We  find  them  legiBlating 
corruptly  :  they  pray  daily  that  in  their  legislation  they 
may  discard  all  private  ends  and  partial  affections,  and 
after  prayers  they  sit  down  to  make  a  law  for  tlie  purpose 
of  extorting  from  all  the  consumers  of  food  a  higher  price 
than  it  is  worth,  that  the  extra  price  may  find  its  way 
into  the  pocketa  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  these  pro- 
prietors l>eing  the  very  men  by  whom  this  infamous  law 
is  sustained, 

In  their  other  legislation  we  find  great  inequality.  For 
example,  they  deal  very  leniently  with  high  gaming  on  the 
turf,  and  vory  scvurely  with  chuok- farthing  and  pitch  and 
toss.  We  find  them  enacting  a  merciless  code  for  the  preser- 
vation of  ivild  animals  and  vermin  kept  for  their  own  sport ; 
and,  aa  if  to  make  this  law  still  more  odious,  we  find  them 
entrusting  ite  administration,  for  the  most  part,  to  sporting 
gentlemen  and  game  preservers.  We  find  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  that  the  proportion  of  one  in  eleven  of  our  whole 
population  consists  of  paupers;  and  that  in  the  south  and 
south-western  counties  of  England,  where  squiredom  lias  never 
been  much  interfered  with,  the  pauperism  is  as  one  to  seven 
of  the  whole  population.  We  find,  moreover,  that  in  Scotland 
there  is  an  amount  of  suffering  no  less,  perhaps,  tliough  not  so 
accurately  set  down  in  figures.  We  find  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry  pulled  down  in  thousands  of  cases,  that  the  popula-_ 
tion  on  the  landed  estates  may  be  thinned,  and  the  unfortunate 
wretches  driven  into  the  towns  to  procure  a  precarious  sup- 
port, or  beyond  the  ocean,  to  find  a  refuge  in  a  foreign  land. 
But  in  that  country  across  the  Channel,  whence  we  now  liear 
the  wail    of   lamentation,    where   trade    is    almost    unknown, 
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where  landowners  are  predominant  and  omnipotent,  we 
find  not  one  in  seven,  but  at  leaat  half  the  population 
reduced  to  a  state  which  may  be  t«rmed  a  condition  of 
pauperism. 

The  men  who  write  for  Protectionist  newspapers  some- 
times heap  their  scorn  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  American 
republic.  New  York  is  that  State  of  the  Union  in  which 
there  b  the  most  pauperism,  for  fo  that  State  the  stream 
of  emigration  from  this  country  and  from  Ireland  flows ;  and 
yet  in  that  State,  the  most  pauperised  in  the  whole  republic, 
there  is  only  one  pauj^r  to  every  184  of  the  population. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  not  an  hereditary  peerage  to  trust 
to.  They  know  nothing  there  of  a  House  of  Lords,  seventy 
or  eighty  Members  of  wliich  deposit  their  legislative  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  old  man.  It  is  not  a  wise  thing  for  the 
hereditary  peerage  and  the  Protectionist  party  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  condition  of  the 
American  republic.  We  do  not  expect  perfection  either  in 
the  New  World  or  in  the  Old ;  all  we  ask  is,  that  when  an 
abuse  is  pointed  out,  it  may  be  fairly  and  openly  inquired 
into,  and,  if  it  be  proved  to  be  an  abuse,  honestly  abated. 

I  am  always  fearful  of  entering  upon  the  question  of  the 
condition  of  that  portion  of  our  working  population  amongst 
whom  these  squires  and  lords  principally  live  j  but  I  find  that 
those  newspapers  which  stand  in  a  very  ambiguous  character 
before  the  public,  which  sometimes  are,  and  sometimes  are 
not,  the  organs  of  the  Government,  but  are  always  organs 
which  play  a  tune  that  jars  upon  the  nerves  of  the  people 
— I  find  those  papers  arc  now  endeavouring  to  play  the  old 
game  of  raiding  hostile  feelings  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Let  them 
write;  bread  has  risen  too  much  witliin  tlie  last  six  months, 
and  within  the  last  two  months  trade  has  sufl'ered  too  sad  a 
reverse,  for  their  writing  to  have  any  effect  now.  There  is 
the  most  cordial,  complete,  and,  I  believe  I  may   add,  lasting 
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union  amonget  all  classes  in  the  maoufacturin^  districts  in 
reference  to  this  cause-.  But  Low  stands  the  case  in  the  rural 
districts?  Can  the  Protectionists  call  a  meeting  in  any  town 
or  village  in  the  kingdom,  gi^■ing  a  neck's  notitv  oi'  their 
intention  to  call  their  tenants  together,  and  imagine  that  they 
wilt  have  a  vote  in  favour  of  Protection  ? 

They  sometimes  think  we  are  hard  upon  the  aristocracy. 
They  think  that  the  vast  population  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire are  democratic  and  turbulent.  But  there  are  no 
elements  there,  except  that  of  gfreat  numbers,  which  are  to 
lie  compared  in  their  dangerous  character  with  the  elements 
of  disaffection  and  insubordination  which  exist  round  abuut 
the  halls  and  castles  of  this  proud  and  arrogant  aristocracy. 
You  have  seen  in  the  papers,  within  the  last  fortnight,  tliat 
the  foul  and  frightful  crime  of  incendiarism  has  again  ap- 
peared. It  always  shows  itself  when  we  have  had  for  some 
short  time  a  high  price  of  bread.  The  Corn-law  is  as  great 
a  robbery  of  the  man  who  follows  the  plough  as  it  is  of  him 
who  minds  the  loom,  with  this  difference,  that  the  man  who 
follows  the  plough  is,  of  the  two,  nearest  the  earth,  and  it 
lakes  less  power  to  press  him  into  it.  Mr.  Benett,  one  of 
the  Members  for  Wiltshire,  at  an  agricultural  meeting  held 
not  long  since,  made  a  very  long  speech,  in  which  he  said 
some  remarkable  things — the  most  remarkable  being,  that  if 
he  had  again  to  come  into  the  world,  and  had  the  option  of 
choosing  the  particular  rank  or  class  in  society  to  which  he 
would  belong,  after  reviewing,  I  believe,  a  period  of  about 
seventy  years,  he  confessed  that  he  would  choose  to  be  an 
agricultural  labourer.  Now,  this  sentiment  is  certaiiily  of  a 
very  novel  character ;  and  it  is  one  worth  esamining,  coming, 
as  it  did,  fi-om  a  man  who  had  at  one  time,  I  am  told,  a  pro- 
perty of  eight  or  ten  thousand  a-year  in  land. 

Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  this  agricultural  labourer, 
for  whom  they  tell  us  Protection  is  necessary  ?  He  lives  in 
a  parish   whose  owner,  it  may  be,  has  deeply  mortgaged   it. 
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The  estate  is  let  to  farmers  without  capital,  whose  land  grows 
almost  as  much  rushes  ae  wheat.  The  Lad  cultivation  of  the 
land  provides  scarcely  any  employment  for  the  labourers,  who 
become  more  and  more  numerous  in  the  parish;  the  com- 
petition which  there  is  amongst  these  labourers  for  the  little 
employment  to  be  bad,  bringing  down  the  wages  to  the  very 
lowest  point  at  which  their  lives  eau  be  kept  in  them.  They 
are  heart-broken,  spirit-broten,  despairing  men.  They  have 
Iieen  accnstumeti  to  this  from  their  youth,  anil  they  see 
nothing  in  the  tiiture  wliich  affords  a  single  ray  of  hope. 
We  have  attended  meetings  in  those  districts,  and  have  been 
received  with  the  utmoBt  enthusiasm  by  these  round- f rocked 
labourers.  They  would  have  carried  us  from  the  carriage 
which  we  had  travelled  in,  to  the  hustings;  and  if  a  eilly 
squire  or  a  foolish  farmer  attempted  any  disturbance  or  im- 
proper interference,  these  round-f rocked  men  were  all  around 
us  in  an  instant,  ready  to  defend  us ;  aud  I  have  soon  them 
hustle  many  a  powerftil  man  from  the  Held  in  which  the 
meeting  was  being  held. 

If  there  be  one  view  of  this  question  which  stimulates  me 
to  harder  work  in  this  cause  than  another,  it  is  the  fearful 
sufferings  which  I  know  to  exist  amongst  the  rural  labourers 
in  almost  every  part  of  this  kingdom.  How  can  they  be  men 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  live?  During  the 
period  of  their  growing  up  to  manhood,  they  are  employed  at 
odd  jobs  about  the  farm  or  the  farm-yard,  for  wages  which 
ore  merely  those  of  little  children  in  Lancashire.  Ever}-  man 
who  marries  is  considered  an  enemy  to  the  parish;  every 
child  who  is  bom  into  the  world,  instead  of  being  a  subject  of 
rejoicing  to  its  parents  and  to  the  community,  is  considered 
as  an  intruder  come  to  compete  for  tlie  little  work  and  the 
small  quantity'  of  food  which  is  left  to  the  population.  And 
then  comes  toil,  year  after  year,  long  years  of  labour,  with 
little  remuneration ;  but  perhaps  at  sixty  or  aeventyj  a  gift  of 
2o«.   and   a  coat,  or  of   ll.,   from   the  Agricultural    Society, 
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hecause  they  have  brought  up  a  large  family,  and  have  not 
committed  that  worst  of  all  bidBj  taken  money  &om  the 
parochial  rates.  One  of  their  own  poets  has  well  expressed 
their  condition : — 

'  A  blossed  |ir08pect— 
To  siave  while  Ihore  Ih  streiigtii— in  as*  "ib  workhim*.-, 
A  pitrish  shell  U  Inst,  niiil  the  little  hell 
ToU'd  hutily  for  n  |«uper'!i  runerol !' 

But  the  crowning  ofFence  of  the  eystcm  of  legielation  under 
which  we  have  been  living  is,  that  a  law  has  been  enacted,  in 
which  it  is  altogether  unavoidable  that  these  industrious  and 
deserving  men  should  be  brought  down  to  so  helpless  and 
despairing  a  condition.  By  withdrawing  the  stimulus  of 
competition,  the  law  prevents  the  good  cultivation  of  the  land 
of  our  country,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  supply  of  food 
which  we  might  derive  from  it.  It  prevents,  at  the  same 
time,  the  importation  of  foreign  food  from  abroad,  and  it  aleo 
prevents  the  growth  of  supplies  abroad,  so  that  when  we  are 
forced  to  go  there  for  them  they  arc  not  ia  be  found.  The 
law  is,  in  fact,  a  law  of  the  most  ingeniously  raahgnant 
character.  It  is  fenced  about  in  every  possible  way.  The 
most  demoniacal  ingenuity  could  not  have  invented  a  scheme 
more  calculated  to  bring  millions  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  to  a  state  of  pauperism,  suffering,  discontent, 
and  insubordination  than  the  Corn-law  which  we  are  now 
opposing. 

And  then  a  fat  and  sleek  dean,  a  dignitary'  of  the  church  and 
a  great  philosopher,  recommends  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people — he  did  not  rea<l  a  paper  about  the  supplies  that  were 
to  be  had  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  he  said 
that  there  were  Swede  turnips  and  mangel-wurzel; — and  the 
Hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  aa  if  to  out-herod  Herod 
himself,  recommends  hot  water  and  a  pinch  of  curry-powder. 
I  was  rejoiced,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for 
I  pitied  him,  but  still  I  was  in  my  heart  rejoiced  when  I  saw 
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the  speech  which  he  had  made  in  Sussex.  The  people  of 
Gng'laiid  have  not,  even  under  thirty  years  of  Corn-law  in- 
fluence, been  sunk  so  low  ae  to  submit  tamely  to  this  insult 
and  wrong.  It  \a  enough  that  a  law  should  have  been  passed 
to  make  your  toil  valueless,  to  make  your  skill  and  labour 
unavailing  to  procure  for  you  a  fair  supply  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life — but  when  to  this  grievous  iniquity  they 
■dd  the  insult  of  telling  you  to  go,  like  beasts  that  perish, 
to  mangel-wurzel,  or  to  something  which  even  the  beasts 
tiiemsetves  cannot  eat,  then  I  believe  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  rise,  and  with  one  voice  proclaim  the  downfall  of 
this  odious  system. 

This  law  is  the  (larent  of  many  of  those  grievous  fluctua- 
tions  in  tratl^  under  which  so  much  suffering  is  created  in  this 
commercial  kingdom.  Tliere  is  a  period  coming — it  may  be 
as  bad  or  worse  than  the  liust — when  many  a  man,  now  feeling 
himself  independent  and  wmfortable  in  his  circumstances,  will 
find  himself  swept  away  l)y  the  torrent,  and  his  goodly  ehip 
made  a  complete  wreck.  Capital  avails  almost  nothing; 
fluctuations  in  trade  we  have,  such  as  no  prudence  can  guard 
against.  We  are  in  despair  one  year,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  in  the  next.  At  one  time  ruin  stares  us  in  the 
face,  at  another  we  fancy  that  ne  are  getting  rich  in  a  mo- 
ment. Not  only  is  trade  haerificed,  but  the  moral  character 
of  the  country  is  injured  by  the  violent  fluctuations  created 
by  this  law.  And  now  have  we  a  scarcity  coming  or  not? 
They  say  that  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  and  that  a 
Ikmine  foretold  never  comes.  And  so  this  famine  could  not 
have  come  if  the  moment  we  saw  it  to  be  coming  we  had  had 
power  to  relieve  ourselves  by  supplies  of  food  from  abroad. 
The  reason  why  a  famine  foretold  never  comes,  is  because 
when  it  is  foreseen  and  foretold,  men  prepare  for  it,  and  thus  it 
never  comes.  But  here,  though  it  has  been  both  foreseen  and 
foretold,  there  is  a  law  passed  by  a  paternal  legislature,  re- 
maining on   the   sf^tntc-ljook,  which   says   t.o  twenty-seven 
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millions  of  {>eoiile,  '  Scramble  for  what  there  ia,  and  if  the 
poorest  oad  the  weakest  starve,  foreign  supplies  shall  not 
come  in  for  fear  some  injury  should  be  done  to  the  mortgaged 
landowners.' 

Well,  if  this  class  of  whom  I  have  epolten  have  maintained 
this  law  for  thirty  years — if  they  continued  it  from  1838  to 
1842 — be  assured  that  no  feeling  of  mercy,  no  relenting,  no 
Hympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  will  weigh  one 
atom  in  the  scale  in  making  them  give  up  the  law  now. 
Tliey  have  no  one  to  whom  they  ean  look  for  a  promise  ti) 
maintain  it ;  but  we  have  some  one  to  whom  to  look  for  a 
promise  to  repeal  it.  But  the  promises  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
or  any  other  minister,  are  entirely  conditional.  He  knows 
that  he  nlone  (cannot  repeal  the  Corn-law.  I  had  almost  said 
that  the  ovortiimin^  of  the  monarchy  would  he  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  touching  of  the  pocket-s  of  the  squires.  Lord 
John  RuBGcU  himself  has  said  that  it  can  only  be  done  by 
the  unequivocal  expression  of  the  public  will.  How  is  this 
expression  to  be  made  ?  By  meetings  such  as  this,  and 
by  the  meetings  which  mysolf  and  others  have  seen  in  all 
parte  of  the  kingdom;  and  also  by  preparations  of  the  most 
active  character  for  that  general  election  which,  in  all  human 
probability,  is  near  upon  us. 

I  believe  you  have  heard  that  we  had  a  meeting  in  Man- 
chester the  other  day,  which  was  attended  by  more  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  that  district  than  I  have  ever  seen 
assembled  at  a  meeting  of  the  same  numbers  before.  It  was 
resolved  on  Tuesday  to  have  a  general  meeting  of  all  those 
who  are  wishful  to  support  the  Leas^ie  in  this  great  and 
final  struggle.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  Council  of  the 
League  are  calling  upon  their  friends  throughout  the  country 
to  raise  a  fund  of  250,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  being  ready  in 
any  emergency,  and  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  before  the 
ranks  of  the  Protectionists,  at  least,  as  bold  and  resolute  a 
character  as  we  have  maintained   for  thij  past  seven   years. 
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Now,  that  money  will  be  subscribed  as  it  ia  required,  and  that 
targe  sum  will  lie  paid,  and  I  can  promise  this  meeting  and 
the  country  that  it  will  be  honestly  and  judiciously  applied  to 
carry  oat  the  great  national  object  for  which  the  League  has 
been  established.  If  the  Prrjtectionists  like  to  defer  the 
settlement  of  this  question  till  the  warm  weather  comes,  wc 
will  not  trouble  our  friends  to  tear  themselves  half  to  pieces  in 
getting  withiu  the  walls  of  this  theatre,  but  we  will  ask  them 
to  meet  here,  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  ShefBeld, 
Birmingham,  and  other  towns,  in  numbers  so  great,  in 
unanimity  so  remarkable,  and  in  resolution  bo  undaunted, 
that  the  ariistocrocy  of  this  country,  with  all  their  pride  of 
anccstrj'  and  their  boasted  valour,  will  quail  before  the 
demonstration  that  will  then  he  made. 

Two  centuries  ago  the  people  of  this  country  were  engaged 
in  a  fearful  conflict  with  the  Crown.  A  despotic  and 
treaeherous  monarch  assumed  to  himself  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  and  the  people. 
That  assumption  was  resiste<l.  Tliis  fair  island  became  a 
battle-field,  the  kingdom  was  convulsed,  and  an  ancient  throne 
overturned.  And,  if  our  forefathers  two  hundred  years  ago 
resisted  that  attempt — if  they  refused  to  be  the  bondmen  of  a 
king,  shall  we  be  the  bom  thralls  of  an  aristocracy  like  ours? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  lion  down,  shall  we  pay  the  wolf 
homage  ?  or  shall  we  not,  by  a  manly  and  united  expression 
of  public  opinion,  at  once,  and  for  ever,  put  an  end  to  this 
giant  wrong  ? 

Our  cause  is  at  least  as  good  as  theirs.  We  stand  on 
higher  vantage-ground ;  we  have  large  numbers  at  our  Iiack ; 
we  have  more  of  wealth,  intelligence,  union,  and  knowledge  of 
the  political  rights  and  the  true  interests  of  the  country ;  and, 
what  is  more  than  all  this — we  have  a  weapon,  a  power,  and 
machinery,  which  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  tliat  of 
force,  were  it  employed  —  1  refer  to  the  registration,  and 
espeeially  to  the  40*.  freehold,  for  that  is  the  great  constitutional 
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weapon  which  we  intend  to  wield^  and  by  means  of  which  we 
are  sure  to  conquer^  our  laurels  being  gained^  not  in  bloody 
fields^  but  upon  the  hustings  and  in  the  registration  courts. 
Now,  I  do  hope,  that  if  this  law  be  repealed  within  the  next 
six  months,  and  if  it  should  then  be  necessary  that  this 
League  should  disperse,  I  do  trust  that  the  people  of  England 
will  bear  in  mind  how  great  a  panic  has  been  created  among 
the  monopolist  rulers  by  this  small  weapon,  which  we  have 
discovered  hid  in  the  Reform  Act,  and  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  country.  I  would  implore  the  middle  and  working  classes 
to  regard  it  as  the  portal  of  their  deliverance,  as  the  strong 
and  irresistible  weapon  before  which  the  domination  of  this 
hereditary  peerage  must  at  length  be  laid  in  the  dust. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  16,  1849. 

From  Hansard. 

[On  March  8,  1849,  Mr.  Disraeli  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
whole  of  the  local  taxation  of  the  country  faUs  mainly,  and  presses  with 
undue  severity,  on  real  property.  He  suggested  that  one-half  of  these  local 
rates  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  debate  was 
adjourned  to  March  15,  when  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  380  votes 
to  189.] 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension 
exists  among  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  benches  opposite  with 
regard  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire. We  were  originally  given  to  imderstand^  if  I 
mistake  not^  that  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  that  proposition 
was  the  prevalence  of  great  distress  among  all  classes  of  the 
community  connected  with  agriculture  in  this  country.  But 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mover  of  the  proposition  described 
a  case  of  a  very  different  description,  whilst  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire^  who  has  just  sat  down^ 
has  apprised  you  that  none  of  the  distress  resulting  from  the 
burdens  on  land  complained  of  falls  on  that  class  whom  the 
hon.  Mover  would  induce  you  to  relieve  by  adopting  his 
proposition. 

VOL.  n.  u 
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The  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  in  hie  speech  on 
introducing  this  question,  quoted  something  which  I  am  said 
to  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  admitting  the  great  dis- 
tress prevailing  among  the  agricultural  classes.  He  misquoted 
what  I  then  said;  very  unintentionally,  I  am  quite  sure,  but 
very  strangely.  I  never  expressed  myself  to  the  effect — and, 
if  I  had  done  so,  I  should  have  lietrayed  great  ignoranoe 
of  that  which  must  be  within  the  cognisance  or  experience  of 
almost  every  man — that,  generally  speaking,  the  distress  of 
the  times  has  been  very  severely  felt  by  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. I  said  that  little  had  been  said  about  the  pressure 
of  agricultural  distress  further  northwards  than  Cambridge  or 
Suffolk,  and  that  in  the  south  of  England  the  cry  of  agri- 
cultural distress  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  And  I  say 
further,  that  hardly  anything  has  been  ever  asserted  of  late  in 
the  north  as  to  the  depression  of  agricultural  prices. 

Well,  Sir,  I  can  only  assure  the  House  that  I  met  but 
a  few  days  ago  with  some  gentlemen  who  had  lately  come 
up  from  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  who  told 
me  that  they  had  been  selling  their  wheat  in  the  markets 
there  at  from  47*.  to  48*.  per  quarter  on  an  average.  They 
had  a  fair  crop  last  year  of  good  quality,  and  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  prices  they  have  received.  They  must  be  subject  to 
the  same  vicissitudes,  for  eiajnple,  as  men  are  in  everj-  other 
trade.  Farmers,  no  more  than  any  other  traders,  can  expect 
to  be  always  lucky.  Just  prior  to  the  harvest  of  last  year, 
the  rain  fell  exactly  at  the  critical  moment  for  the  farmers  of 
the  south,  and  just  before  the  critical  moment  for  the  farmers 
of  the  north.  WTiat  has  been  the  consequence?  The 
farmers  of  the  northern  counties  have  harvested  their  produce 
in  good  condition,  and  obtain  good  prices ;  those  of  the  south 
have  been  less  fortuimte,  and  realise  less  encouraging  returns. 
This  is  simply  the  reason  why  we  have  great  complaints  from 
the  one,  and  few  or  none  from  the  other  class  of  tenant- 
farmers.     If  any  of  these  parties,  however,  seek  a  ground 
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upon  which  to  found  hie  appeal  to  Parliament  for  le^slative 
relief,  he  must  look  for  it  in  the  speech  of  the  lion.  Member 
for  Somersetshire,  whose  fortune  it  has  heen  to  make  such 
an  appeal  in  vain. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  those  questions  connected  with  the 
general  condition  of  the  trade  and  finances,  and  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  of  this  country,  which  have  been  already,  in 
my  opinion,  disposed  of  by  the  speech  of  the  right  hon, 
Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  wlio  has  just  sat  down  made  one  statement  upon 
which  1  must  be  allowed  to  otfer  a  word  or  two.  That  hon. 
Member  told  ua  that  he  bad  lately  been  selling  some  wheat. 
He  told  us  that  his  wheat  was  only  of  inferior  quality,  yet 
that  he  realised,  I  think,  42*.  per  quarter  for  it.  Now,  I 
think  if  he  could  get  such  prices  for  an  inferior  wheat,  wheat 
of  ordinary  average  goodness  must  be  fetching  very  fair  prices 
just  now.  There  are  other  Gentlemen,  Sir,  in  this  House 
who  are  themselves  manula£tururs  of  other  articles.  I  sbotild 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  what  he 
thinks  is  the  scale  of  prices  they  obtain  when  they  carry  into 
the  market  that  which  they  admit  to  he  a  damaged  or  an 
inferior  article.  They  will  obtain,  of  course,  only  the  lowest 
tcale  of  prices  for  such  goods.  They  will  not  get  after 
the  rate  of  42*.,  which  the  hon.  Member  who  complains  of 
imrcm uncrating  prices  can  obtain  for  his  inferior  article — 
ft  wheat  of  inferior  ([uality.  But  as  for  better  wheats,  I  met 
with  a  gentleman  a  few  days  since  who  told  me  that  Dantzic 
wheat  was  worth  now,  in  London,  from  33*.  to  54*.  jier 
i^qoarter.  He  added,  that  other  foreign  wheats  of  fair  quality 
were  obtaining,  on  an  average,  about  48*,  per  quarter.  I  tell 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  me,  that  their  home-grown 
wheat,  of  the  same  quality,  will  now  fetch  the  same  prices, 

1  6ay,  then,  that  the  pretences  on  which  this  motion 
lias  been  brought  foiward  have  totally  failed — that  no  ground 
lias  been  laid  for  any  change  in  the  exi.sting  burdens  ujxin 
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the  land,  whicb  can  be  jtistiiied,  either  by  the  present  con- 
dilioti  of  the  tfDantrariQer,  or  by  the  prices  of  agricutturul 
produce  iQ  our  markets.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
any  ehiborate  array  of  fignres  in  folloB-iDg  the  etatements 
which  have  been  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buekingham shire,  in  the  speech  with  which  he  introduced 
his  motion ;  because,  all  that  could  be  said  in  reference  to 
them  was  eaid,  last  nig'ht,  by  the  ripht  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  JBKcheqner,  certainly  in  the  best  speech 
which  I  have  ever  heard  from  these  benches  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  of  his  Colleagues  to 
power,  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  notice  some  points  in  the  case  or  plea  on  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  rested  his  case  for  onr 
adoption  of  such  a  proposal  as  he  has  brought  forward,  or  at 
least  did  not  regard  .them  in  all  the  lights  under  which  they 
might  have  been  viewed. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  adopt  for  his  principle  the 
notion  that  all  classes  of  the  community  onght  to  bear,  col- 
lectively, certain  burdens  which  he  aasumea  to  be,  at  present, 
home  exclusively  by  the  landed  proprietary  and  real  property 
of  this  country.  Is  this  so  ?  K  such  be  really  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire — and  that  it 
is,  I  must  presume  from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Somersetshire — how  does  the  speech  we  liave  just  heard 
support  it?  The  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  admits 
that  he  is  opposed  to,  and  would  not  vote  for,  a  national 
rate  of  this  kind.  And  I  think  he  is  very  wise  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion.  The  arguments  against  a  national  rate  are, 
in  my  mind,  of  insuperable  force.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  various  expenses  connected  with  it  would  run  up  these 
rates,  of  which  the  burden  is  already  said  to  be  oppressive,  at 
least  five-fold  within  five  years. 

But  I  think  the  original  objects  and  working  of  these 
local  rates  have  been  n  good  deal  misunderstood.    A  Report  of 
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the  Poor  Law  CommiBsioners  on  Local  Tiixatioo  was  printed 
in  1 843.  I  will  read  one  remarkable  passa^  from  this  Report ; 
a  passa^  which  clearly  defines  the  period  at  and  the  circum- 
Btances  under  which  the  practice  of  rating  stock  in  trade  for 
the  reliei'  of  the  poor  was  first  resorted  to  in  this  country : — 

•  The  prftctioe  of  rating  nock  in  trade  noTBr  prevailed  in  the  gnmter  part  of 

Engtuid  uid  Walea.     It  was,  with  compamtively  few  exceptiana,  coafiiiid  to 

the  oUI  clothing  district  of  the  M>ulb  and  west  of  EDglnnd.      It  gaiued  ground 

'    jnat  u  the  stock  of  the  wooLit»plera  and  clothiers  increiued,  bo  u  to  make  it 

I  u  object  with  the  fanoen  imd  other  ratepayem.  who  still  constituted  a  majo- 

I  ritj  in  their  patishdB,  to  bring  bo  oonaidemble  a  progiert;  witliin  the  rate. 

'   They  succeeded  by  degrca.  and  there  foUonod  upon  their  suoceas  a  mors 

improvident  practice  in  giving  relief  than  hnit  ever  prevailed  before  in  England. 

It  wsa  in  this  district,  and  at  thi«  time,  that  roliof  liy  head-money  had  its 

origin,  and  produced  ite  most  conipicuouB  effects  in  deteriorating  the  hsbiU 

and  depreciating  the  vsgea  of  the  sgrioultural  Ia1>ouTer.     Whi^n  the  practice 

of  rating  Btoch  in  trade  was  fuUy  established  in  thii  diBtriat,  the  staple  trade 

rapidly  lieclined  there,  and  withdrew  itmlf  still  more  rapidly  into  the  northern 

clothing  diatricta,  where  no  such  burden  was  ever  cast  apon  the  trade.' 

I  Now,  the  hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  contend  tliat  these 
i  Imrdeng  should  be  imposed  011  all  classes  of  the  community, 
instead  of  one  particular  class,  and  that  by  such  a  redistribu- 
tion a  great  good  would  ho  effected,  so  far  as  the  landlord  and 
tenant-farmer  are  concerned.  But,  unless  he  could  devise 
Bome  means  for  getting  at  the  same  principle  of  rating  all 
property  equally,  he  would  accomplish  nothing  towards 
effecting  his  own  purpose.  I  happen  to  be  connected  ivith 
the  local  a<lminiHtration  of  a  township  in  which  the  proportion 
of  local  rating  actually  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  does 
not  exceed,  perhaps,  71/.  in  the  pound.  There  are  townsliipa 
and  <liBtricte  in  its  immediate  neighbonrhood  in  which  the  rate 
for  the  game  purjwse  is  not  less  than  7*>  or  8«.  in  the  pound. 
Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  any  manufacturer  or  capitalist 
who  is  largely  engaged  in  trade,  and  has  built  a  mill  or  a  factory 
in  such  a  district,  would_  be  anxious,  under  a  general  rate,  to 
come  within  such  a  township,  and  thus  bo  much  enhance  the 
charge  for  th6  relief  of  the  poor,  under  any  pressure  of  trade 
tliiil    slioidd  throw  JalKHir  largely  out  of  employment,  a«  to 
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drive  away  particular  trades,  as  well  as  capitalists,  from  the 
locality.  All  rates  would,  under  euch  a  state  of  things,  be 
enormously  increased,  and  you  would  thus,  by  supporting  the 
proposition  before  the  House,  be  accessory  to  the  ruin  of  both 
the  landed  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  is  enveloped  in  a  great  deal 
of  mystery  and  confusion.  I  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
the  veil  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  upon  it.  It 
appears,  then,  to  me  that  it  is  a  proposition  intended  to 
withdraw  burdens  to  the  amoimt  of  some  fi,ooo,ooo^.  per 
annum  from  certain  shoulders  on  which  they  are  now  saddled, 
and  to  impose  them  upon  others — to  relieve,  in  short,  those 
who  now  carry  them,  by  transferring  them  to  those  who 
hitherto  have  not  borne  them.  The  hon.  Gentleman's  scheme 
of  redistribution  would  probably  reimpose  3,000,000^,  on 
those  from  whom  he  would  take  the  present  aggregate  of 
6,000,000/.,  and  ajiportion  the  other  3,000,000/.  to  other 
claBses  of  the  community.  Well ;  but  the  3,000,000^.  that  he 
would  90  witbdra^v-  from  those  who  at  present  pay  6,000,000/., 
would  by  no  means  represent  the  real  proportion  in  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  desire  to  relieve  the  land  from  its 
present  liabilities,  or  of  the  enhanced  value  which  their 
scheme  would  practically  confer  upon  the  land  generally. 
Assuming  the  whole  aggregate  of  land  in  this  kingdom 
eapiihle  of  cultivation  io  represent  an  increase  equal  to  what 
it  has  been  stated  at  by  Gentlemen  opposite,  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  fee-simple  of  an  acre,  consequent  on  the  remission 
of  three  millions  of  taxation  on  that  aggregate,  would  be 
equivalent  to  3  per  cent.,  or  60,000,000/,  sterling.  An  in- 
creased value  of  3/.  per  cent,  would  represent  1 30,000,000/. 
as  the  increased  value  of  the  land,  supposing  it  to  be  brought 
for  sale  into  the  market,  or  that  the  Legislature  sanctioned 
such  a  proiwsition  as  that  which  is  now  before  it. 
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I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  these  are  timee  in  which  the 
[  Legislature  could  be  brought  to  listen  to  uny  such  propoei- 
I  tion.     It  IB  not  likely,  I    trust,  to  meet  with   mueh   favour 
I  firom  this  House.     The  hon.   Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
and  his  triends  seem  altogether  to  forget  the  ultimate  effect 
if  Parliament  entertains  so  exclusive  a  proposition  as  he  hai 
brought  before   it  with  a  view  of  benefiting   the   landlord. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  whole  cultivable  lands  of  all  Eng- 
land and  Wales  amount  to  more  than  twenty-five — perhaps, 
indeed,  to  thirty — millions  of  acres.      Every  acre  you  would 
I  thus  relieve,  I  must  repeat,  would  rise  in  value  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  from  5/.  to  10/.     ['  No.']    Well,  I  will  be  content  to 
»y  5/,  only.     This  increase  would  represent  an  extension  of 
capital   invested   in    the   lands   held   by   teoaat-farmers  and 
others  of  not  less  than    150,000,000/.  sterling,     Would  not 
*  this  be  to  perpetrate  a  great  injustice  to  all  other  descriptions 
of  property  for  the  sake  of  an  exclusive  benefit  to  the  land  ? 
I  ask  hon.   Grentleraen  opposite  whether  or  not  they  them- 
•elves  consider  that  this  would  be  right  or  proper? 

[  do  think,  however,  that  the  proposition  now  before  the 

House  is  not  less  extraordinary  than   it  is   unjust.     It   haa 

'  for  its  ostensible  object  to  relieve   the   present  pressure  of 

I  that  which    I    believe   to   be  the    temporary    distress    of  the 

I  landed  interest.     But  then  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 

[  ahire  ia  so  very  discriminating  in  his  views  of  that  question, 

I  tiiat  the  case  of  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland  did  not  elicit 

n  a  single  word   in  his  speech.     And  as   for   the   agri- 

[  cultunsts,  or  uny  other  classes  of  the   unliappy  community 

I  of  the  sister  island,  he  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  Irish, 

I  and  all  his  sj-mpathy  for   them  extended   to  that  which   ia 

proverbially  said  to  be  the  alms  of  those  who  have  no  money 

I  in  their  pockets  wherewith  to  afibrd  more  substantial  rehef. 

He  gave  them — advice.     Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 

many  schemes  had  been  brought  forward  for  the  amelioration 

I   of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  but  that  nothing  effectual  had 
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been  done  for  her  for  acme  sessione  post.  And  here  his 
adniission  left  her.  I  do  not  think  that  Irehrnd  will  derive 
any  great  benefit  from  the  advocacy  of  the  hnn.  Gentleman. 
She  will  have  tittle  to  thank  him  for,  if  he  is  prepared  to 
tender  her  no  other  consolation  for  her  Bufferings  but — ^his 
advice. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  remove  a  (jreat  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  among  the  tenant-farmers.  But  T  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  create  very  great  discontent  among  the 
people.  [Langhter.]  I  repeat  this  is  my  conviction — not^ 
withstanding  the  laughter  which  it  has  occasioned.  The  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  has  quoted  largely  from  a  paper 
well  known  to  most  of  those  who  hear  me — a  print  of  great 
authority  in  all  agricultural  society,  and  of  great  respecla- 
hility — I  mean  the  Mark  Lane  Ejrpreas.  The  article  from 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  road,  indulges  in  stronger  lan- 
guage, perhaps,  than  I  should  desire  to  employ  i  it  stigma- 
tises certain  official  documents,  the  authenticity  of  which  it 
challenges,  as  the  most  deceiving  statements  ever  concocted 
by  the  dnpHoity  of  man.  It  also  expresses  great  dissatis- 
laction  at  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire. I  really  think  that  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  is  founded  on  fallacies  which 
arc  intended  to  beguile  the  House  into  its  adoption,  but 
which  are  amenable  lo  a  censure  scarcely  less  severe.  That 
proposition,  indeed,  reminds  me  of  a  story  which  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  perhaps  heard  before,  yet  which  I  will 
venture  to  tell  the  House  in  very  few  words.  It  happened 
once,  in  a  country  town,  and  an  agricultural  district,  that 
a  company  of  strolling  players  proposed  to  get  up  a  per- 
formance 'for  the  benefit  of  the  poor'  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  calculated  by  tho^  who  announced  this 
intention  that  the  object  of  contributing  towards  the  relief 
of  the    poor    would    certainly    induce    the    gentry    tu    come 
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forward  geoeroiialy  in  supporting  the  porforrnanec ;  and  tho 
event  proved  the  soouduess  of  this  anticipation.  But  when 
it  came  to  a  questioa  as  to  how  the  proceeds  were  to  ho 
appropriated,  tJie  strolling  company  elaimcd  them  all  far 
themselves,  on  the  principle  that  they  themselves  were  '  the 
poor'  intended. 

This  is  just  the  case  with  the  proposal  of  tlie  hon.  Member, 
if  you  look  at  its  real  tendencies.  He  would  procure  this 
boon  for  the  tenant-farmers — of  relief  from  local  rat*s ;  but 
he  does  not  go — nor  any  of  his  hon.  friends  nenr  him — for 
the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax.  '  We/  he  says,  '  do  not  aak  for 
that  at  present.  It  is  not  the  time  to  ask  this  relief  for  you; 
for  we  don't  go  for  a  revision  of  the  whole  scheme  of  existing^ 
taxation.'  As  to  the  Malt-tax,  I  am  not  altogether  prepared 
to  embrace  all  the  views  entertained  by  some  of  my  hou. 
friends  on  that  subject.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  the  people  at  large  will  he  much  the  happier 
for  being  relieved  from  the  Miilt^tas.  As  Iittio  do  1 
think  you  will  make  the  peoj)le  generally  more  satislSod  by 
taxing  malt;  or  that  you  will  ever  succeed  in  getting  rid 
of  drunkenness,  or  any  other  vice,  simply  by  rendering 
its  indulgence  dear.  But  I  do  think  that  if  by  repealing 
the  duty  on  malt,  you  leave  more  money  in  tho  poor 
man's  pocket  for  the  purchase  of  other  articles  of  mon.< 
profit,  or  value,  or  convenience  to  him  than  that  into  the 
cost  of  which  this  tax  enters,  you  do  well ;  and  notwith- 
standing what  an  hon.  Baronet  has  said  in  the  coudki  of 
this  debate,  I  believe  what  haa  fallen  from  the  hon.  Memlwr 
for  Lincolnshire,  that  the  Malt-tax  is  one  InjuriouM  to 
agriculture,  and  oppressive  upon  the  working  labourer  and 
consumer.  I  own  that  I  am  astonished  at  the  eomliict  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  on  this  question,  alter  hearing 
them  both  in  this  Hotwe  and  at  puldic  meetings  ont  of  il(xir» 
advocate  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax.  Tho  wimo  piirtiutt 
who    on    thiti    i^ide    of  t!it^    lloiuu'    were    itx    moHt    ifl.renuotiH 
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advocateB,  have  ceased  to  mention  it  now  that  they  have 
crosBed  to  the  benches  opposite. 

'Their  lipa  u-e  now  Girtiid  to  apeak 

Tliat  OHoe  familiar  word." 

Not  one  voice  now  calls  for  that  favourite  act  ol"  justice, 
but  we  are  told  to  wait  till  the  proper  time  shall  arrive. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  holds  this  lan- 
gua^,  but  he  has  not  indicated  when  the  time  will  come. 
I  wish  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  look  a  little  into  the  real 
state  of  the  country ;  if  he  would  consult  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  he  would  find  that  nothing  more  displeases  them  than 
to  have  their  representatives  hold  one  language  here,  and 
another  before  their  constituents.  Sir,  hon.  Gentlemen 
know,  that  at  meetings  in  the  country,  even  tithes  are  per- 
mitted in  their  presence  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  most  violent 
and  intemperate  language,  They  encourage,  by  their  own 
conduct,  the  people  to  expect  remissions  of  burdens  which 
must  diminish  the  public  revenues,  and  leave  it  to  Par- 
liament to  provide  the  substitute  as  best  it  may-  I  am 
astonished  at  the  conduct  of  hon.  Gentlemen.  If  I  were 
myself  an  owner  of  land,  I  should  say  this  to  my  tenant- 
farmera :  '  Men,  you  have  got  the  land,  and  it  must  be  your 
object  to  work  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability  with  the  capital 
yon  have.  Parliament,  like  the  landlord,  must  deal  with 
those  on  whose  behalf  this  proposition  is  said  to  Ijc  made,  on 
the  same  principles  ou  which  it  would  deal  with  trades  of  all 
other  descriptions.  You  must  esert  the  same  virtues  of  per- 
severance, industry,  and  frugality,  which  others  possess,  and 
in  which  you  are  not  wanting ;  you  must  look  to  the  exercise 
of  these  means  for  your  profit  and  success,  not  to  external 
aid  or  esclusive  assistance,  which  can  only  be  rendered  at  the 
cost  of  groBS  injustice  to  others.' 

But  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
was  so  purely  agricultural,  that  he  did  not  enter  into  any 
such   considerations.      He   recognised   no   such   principle   of 
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dealing^  with  the  interests  of  all  classes,  instead  of  addrecsiog 
oiireelvee  to  the  benefit  of  one  only.  He  himself  quoted  from 
the  Stanrhrd,  a  newspaper  of  high  authority  with  his  party, 
and  60  exclusively  agricultural  in  its  predilections,  that  in  one 
of  its  leaders  a  teiv  years  ago  it  contended  that  if  the  whole 
of  the  manufactures  of  England  were  destroyed  to-morrow, 
England  would  not  be  a  less  great  country  by  one  iota,  or 
the  English  a  less  happy  people.  But  the  Standard  now  takes 
up  different  ground.  It  announced  in  a  recent  number  that 
unions  were  now  formed  in  most  of  the  soutliern  counties 
of  England,  the  object  of  which  was  carefully  to  exclude 
all  the  products  of  the  mills  of  the  north,  bo  that  the  cloths 
of  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire  would  not  be  allowed  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  productions  of  Wiltshire.  If  this  is  to 
be  the  spirit  in  which  hon.  Gentlemen  are  disposed  to  make 
common  cause  against  the  manufacturing  interest,  I  wonder 
they  do  not  carry  out  their  principle  to  its  full  extent,  and, 
as  their  ancestors  once  wandered  over  the  country  clothed 
in  skins  and  with  their  bodies  painted,  that  they  do  not  come 
down  here  in  that  way.  They  might  come  at  last  to  clothe 
themselves  in  that«h,  by  which  means  I  trust  the  farmers 
will  obtain  a  remunerative  price  for  their  straw. 

I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  dispute  the  meritorious  and 
industrious  character  of  the  tenant-farmecs ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  tliem  well  entitled  to  the  praise  of  possessing 
those  qualities  in  a  high  degree.  But  I  protest  against  a 
proposition  on  their  behalf  which  would  certainly  prejudice 
the  interests  of  all  otiier  classes,  for  the  doubtful  benefit 
of  one.  I  am  opposed  to  all  these  partial  experiments.  I 
would  willingly  supitort  any  proposition  which  went  to 
the  reduction  of  those  taxes  on  raw  material  which  st^nd  in 
the  way  of  manufacturing  lalwur  and  close  the  market  on  the 
industry  of  our  artisans.  This  proposition  was  recommended 
to  our  Bj^mpathy  on  behalf  of  farmers  who  have  small  or  no 
capital;    but  what  would  be  said  of  any  similar  proi}osition 
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by  which  it  should  be  proposed  to  mulct  the  maDuracturers 
of  the  north  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  without  capital 
in  the  south?  You  ouglit  to  endeavour  to  secure  to  your 
furniB  men  who  have  capital  and  great  spirit  in  ogricultnrc. 
But  you  do  not  do  this.  If  a  fiirmer  comes  to  you,  and 
asks  for  a  farm,  wishing  to  make  stipulations — which  may 
bo  called  stipulations  of  a  commercial  character — such  as  that 
he  shall  plgugh  and  grow  aa  he  likes,  that  he  shall  have 
every  creature  that  lives  upon  the  land,  and  that  he  must 
not  have  it  infested  with  game ;  if  such  a  man  cornea  to  you, 
you  do  not  like  him  ns  a  tenant :  but  it  ie  the  consequence 
of  &ee  trade  that  you  muet  introduce  such  principles  in  your 
future  arrangements  between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is 
impossible  that  this  great  country,  with  it*  large  and  in- 
creasing interests,  and  its  dense  population,  should  stand 
still  or  rest  under  the  I>aneful  inllucnce  of  protection  to 
agriculture,  simply  because  you  are  unwilling  to  a(Ioj>t 
tiioso  principles  with  relation  to  your  t«naiit«  which  aru 
adopted  in  every  other  branch  of  industry  throughout  this 
country. 

Now  our  proposition  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  I  believe, 
to  liC  more  distinct  and  intelligible  than  that  of  the  hon, 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire.  He  has  come  forward  as  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — as  the  framer  of  a  budget — 
but  it  is  clear  that  be  is  only  a  novice  in  his  new  work, 
because  he  has  not  shown  where  he  is  going  to  obtain  the 
money  which  he  is  wishing  to  remit  in  the  shape  of  taxation. 
I  suppose,  judging  from  what  slight  hints  fell  from  the 
lion.  Gentleman,  that  he  muans  to  increase  the  income-tax; 
or  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Lincolnshire  {Sir  M. 
Cholmeley)  says  that  a  fixed  duty  upon  com  will  serve  the 
purpose  aa  well.  But  let  hon.  Gentlemen  beware  how  they 
turn  their  attention  to  the  question  of  the  reimposition  of 
the  duties  upon  com.  If  you  do  so,  you  are  attempting 
Ihat  which,  I    Ik-Hcvc,  is  an  imjiosi^ibk  a«  the  repeal  of  any 
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Act  which  has  passed  this  House  in  former  timea.  You 
might  probiilily  effect  the  repeal  of  the  Reform  Bill  or  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  in  the  same  seBsion  as  that  in 
which  you  reimpose  the  duty  upon  com.  Take  care  what 
you  are  ahout.  Hon.  Gentlemen  fancy  that  there  is  a  lull 
in  the  public  mind;  that  events  abroad  have  frightened 
people  at  home.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the  European 
capitals  a  system  is  being  established  which  will  have  a 
strange  efrect  upon  the  minds  of  people  in  this  country,  who 
are  looking,  and  wisely  looking,  to  great  and  permanent 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament;  and  that  whilst 
your  conduct  is  encouraging  such  ideas,  you  are  leading  the 
farmers  of  England  in  the  pursuit  of  that  false  and  uncertain 
light  which  must  land  them  hereafter  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
culties much  greater  than  those  which  encompass  them  at 
present. 

Yon  talk  of  the  experiment  of  Free  Trade  as  though  it  had 
failed,  or  was  but  an  experimeut.  I  ask,  have  yon  not  legis- 
lated, since  the  oldest  amongst  you  first  came  here,  in  favour 
of  Protection,  and  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  price  of 
com ;  and  do  you  not  recollect  that  under  protective  laws  in 
1836  the  whole  average  price  of  the  year  for  good  wheat — not 
sprouted  wheat — was  but  39a,  4^.  per  quarter  ?  whilst  now, 
as  we  are  told,  sprouted  wheat  is  sold  at  42a.  a  quarter. 
Because  that  system  was  abolished,  you  have  wreake<l  your 
vengeance  upon  a  Minister.  You  have  scattered  a  powerful 
party — you  have  shown  an  anger  which  political  parties  in 
this  country  have  scarcely  ever  exhibited,  because  through  the 
power,  and  I  will  say  the  patriotism,  of  tlie  Minister  whom 
you  discarded,  the  industry  of  this  great  and  growing  popu- 
lation lias  eseajied  from  the  prt'ssure  of  that  screw  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Com-laws,  you  had  lud  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

I  fear  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opjHwite  are  not  aware  of  what 
is  passing  in  this  country.     Throughout  the  great  towns,  that 
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question  of  the  reduction  of  expenditure  which  we  have 
placed  before  jou  is  exciting  the  inteneeat  interest;  whilst 
in  every  meeting  of  farmers  the  same  cry  is  echoed.  The 
men  who  thought  us  their  greatest  euemies,  are  now  ready  to 
shake  hands  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding.  They  are  anxious  that  the  great  justice  which  we 
advocate  should  be  done  to  this  country,  and  that  you  should 
force  upon  the  Executive  Government  the  greatest  possible 
economy,  compatible  with  the  public  exigencies.  You  say, 
tauntingly,  that  the  Government  is  about  to  follow  the  advice 
of  my  hon.  Friend.  The  fact  is,  that  you  will  make  my  hon, 
Friend  a  most  extraordinary  man.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  followed  the  advice  of  my  hon. 
Friend ;  and  now  you  say  the  present  Government  are  about 
to  do  so  too.  And  why  is  this?  It  is  because  we  live  amongst 
the  people — liecause  we  have  travelled  in  every  county 
amongst  them,  and  know  their  feelings  and  wishes — because 
we  are  identilied  with  their  desires,  and  havi?  been  returned  to 
this  House  by  great  and  free  constituencies.  It  is  on  this 
account  you  find  that  the  measures  which  my  hon.  Fnend 
proposes  have  the  sympathy  of  millions  in  this  country ;  ami 
I  warn  you  that  not  many  sessions  will  pass,  before  you, 
powerful  as  you  are,  will  vote  for  the  measure  which  he 
recoraraendp. 


AGRICULTURAL   DISTRESS. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  APRIL   11,   1851. 

From  Hansard. 

[On  this  day,  Mr.  DiHraeli  brought  forward  an  amendment  on  the  motion  that 
the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair,  to  the  effect  that  in  any  relief  to  be  granted 
by  the  omission  or  adjustment  of  taxation,  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     The  amendment  was  negatived  by  263  to  250.] 

I  SHALL  endeavour,  in  the  observations  I  intend  to  offer  to 
the  House,  to  address  myself  closely  to  the  question  brought 
before  us  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire.  I  do 
not  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  intends  by  his  motion  to  lead 
us  into  a  discussion  on  the  various  parts  of  the  Budget 
brought  forward  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  agree  for  the  most  part  that  this 
Budget  is  acceptable  to  the  country,  and  that  it  must  pass 
the  House.  I  shall  not  be  tempted  to  go  into  the  question 
of  the  Corn-law  to  an  extent  which  might  be  justified  by  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester  (Lord 
J.  Manners). 

I  must  say  that  those  hon.  Gentlemen  and  others  do  their 
leaders  great  damage  by  the  course  they  take  in  this  and 
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BimUar  diBCUssions.  If  I  understand  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Backinglianisbire — taking  it  from  hia  si>eechc8  in 
tliis  House — I  come  to  the  eoncluaion  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  convinced  that  any  project  of  returning  to  Protection 
is  the  merest  delusion ;  and  that  he  (Mr.  Dieraeli]  knows 
perfectly  well — every  man  who  considers  the  subject  must 
know — that  so  long  as  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  have 
tliia  question  of  Protection  as  the  main  part  of  their  jKilicy) 
their  leaders  are  destined  to  sit  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
House,  and  could  never  cross  the  table  and  sit  on  the  Minis- 
terial benches,  I  therefore  will  advise  all  those  who  sup|)ort 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  to  avoid  the  ijiiestion 
of  Protection  altogether,  as  one  which  has  been  finally  and 
irrevocably  settled. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  has  made  tliiE  proposition  to  the 
House,  that  the  agricultural  interest  (the  labourers,  who  were 
once  a  part  of  the  agricultural  interest,  are  now  left  out) — 
that  the  a^rieultuial  interest,  consisting  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  have  some  special  claim  to  some  special 
relief.  He  has  assumed  that  they  are  suffering  generally,  if 
not  universally,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  j  but  he  has 
not  brought  anything  like  proof,  first  of  all,  that  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  laud  are  suffeiing  much,  or,  indeed,  that  they 
are  suffering  at  all ;  and,  secondly,  the  hon.  Gentk-man  has 
i'ailedj  I  think,  to  show  that  they  have  any  special  claim  to 
relief,  even  if  they  are  sufi'ering. 

I  admit  that  the  hon.  Member  has  a  right  to  assume 
the  fact  of  the  alleged  distress,  when  arguing  with  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  because  the  noble  Lord, 
with  that  want  of  caution  which  not  unfrcquently  dis- 
tinguishes him,  has  admitted  into  the  Queen's  Speech  a 
paragraph  which  was  a  direct  invitation  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckingham  to  get  up  a  discussion  on  this  topic  in  the 
first  week  of  the  session ;  and  then  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  committing  another  blunder,  has  brought  forward 
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a  propositiun  in  Lia  first  Budget  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
'  mado,  but  to  which,  if  he  has  brought  it  forward,  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  have  a  right  to  expeut  he  will  adhere.  That 
paragraph  and  proposition  have  caused  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  to  get  up  this  interesting  discosBion  on  a 
Bubject  which  I  had  hoped  was  worn  threadbare.  Now,  I  am 
prcparetl  at  once  to  disput-e  half  their  case — that  is,  that  the 
owners  of  land  are  suffering  distress,  or  that  they  have  any 
I  claim  on  such  a  ground  to  come  t«  this  House  for  relief. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Herefordshire  (Mr.  Booker)  said  the 
other  night  that  there  had  been  a  fall  of  rent  to  the  amount 
of  25  per  cent.;  but  though  that  hon,  Gentleman's  oratory*  J 
may  be  applauded  in  Herefordshire,  yet  I  believe  that  liA  ' 
durst  not  assert  that  to  be  a  fact  in  the  face  of  the  farmen 
of  that  county.  Again,  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
ehire  has  admitted  this  night,  or  rather  he  has  assumed,  that 
'  the  reduction  of  rent  may  be  taken  to  be  10  per  cent.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  10  per  cent.  I  have  never  eeen  a  single 
authenticated  case  which  went  beyond  15  per  cent.  I  have 
found  many  cases  in  which  no  reduction  has  been  made ;  and 
where  there  has  been  a  reduction,  it  u  very  often  made  not 
by  permanent  agreement  with  the  landlord,  but  is  merely 
I  a  temporary  remission,  precisely  sueh  as  I  have  known  to 
I  be  given  by  landlords  on  several  distinct  occasions.  I  take 
it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  fall  of  rent  is  to  a  very 
I  small  extent ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  worth  com- 
paring with  the  losses  which  tho«e  who  have  property  invested 
in  other  ways,  except  in  land,  are  constantly  liable  to  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 
^^1  There  may  be,  and  I  believe  there  are,  cases  of  difficulty 
^^H  among  landowners,  and  particularly  among  the  landowners  in 
^^H  Ireland.  There  arc  landowners  who  have  small  net  incomes 
^^1  and  large  rent-rolls,  and  from  extravagance  and  other  causes 
^^B  have  engaged  to  give  to  their  creditors,  or  to  annuitants 
^^H    of  one  kind  or  another,  nine-tenths  of  their  actual  rent-roll. 
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Of  course  a  fall  of  lo  per  cent,  in  such  cases  is  cqnal  to  the 
destrui^tion  of  the  whole  income.  But  this  is  no  fault  of  free 
trade  or  of  the  free-traders  j  the  Manchester  school  are  not  to 
be  l>1amc<l  for  anything  of  this  kind.  We  have  never  adnaired 
pcttlcments  and  entails.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  prefer 
to  see  landed  property  free  We  have  never  recommended 
gentlemen,  who  cannot  aiiord  it,  to  keep  a  great  house  in  the 
country  and  a  great  house  in  town,  or  that  so  many  packs  of 
hounds  and  other  sources  of  enjoyment  should  be  maintained. 
I  confess  that  if  I  were  a  landed  proprietor  -  and  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  am  not — I  should  feel  humiliated  if  my 
advocate  in  this  House  made  such  a  speech  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  has  naade  to-night  and  on 
former  occasions. 

Now,  let  me  ask  if  there  is  any  class  that  passes  so 
triumphantly  through  every  commercial  hurricane  and  dis- 
aster as  the  class  of  landed  proprietors  does?  I  see  that 
the  candidate  at  Aylesbury  has  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  landed  propriiitors,  that  money 
invested  in  land  only  returns  2^  per  cent.  But  that  in 
itself  is  a  proof  of  the  security  of  the  return  from  land, 
and  that  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
other  property  is  liable.  Tiiere  arc  some  in  this  House 
who  could  tell  a  different  talc  respecting  investments  of 
another  character — investments,  for  instance,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  during  the  last  four  years.  They  could  tell 
of  the  extraordinary  revulsion  which  has  taken  place  in 
that  time,  consequent  on  the  demand  for  iron  for  railway 
purposes  having  declined.  I  can  speak  of  my  own  trade, 
although  I  cannot  confirm  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester.  Yet  I  can  state  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  that,  trade  during  the  last  live  years,  when 
there  were  three  failures  in  the  American  cotton  crop — that 
dnring  these  years  all  the  coarse  departments  of  the  trade  have 
been  of  the  most  improfitable  character. 
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The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J,  Manners)  has  read  from  Mr. 
Littledale's  circular  the  parts  which  suited  him — rot  the  parts 
which  suited  another  view  ol'  the  question — not  the  statement 
which  that  circular  contained  that  the  trade  appeared  to 
be  settled  on  a  solid  and  sound  basis.  The  nob]e  Lord 
ought  to  know  that  trade  has  been  so  good  in  Yorkshire 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  wool  so  great,  that  the  price  of  wool  has  become  extremely 
higli,  and  that  it  is  the  price  of  the  raw  material  at  this 
moment  which  is  interfering  with  profits  in  Yorkshire. 
It  wa«  only  yesterday  tliat  I  came  from  the  Hatfield  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  railway  to  London  in  company  with 
a  buyer  of  wool,  who  told  me  that  his  trade  was  bad  at 
present ;  that  wool  was  so  dear,  and  so  little  of  it  to  be  had, 
that,  as  a  buyer  of  wool  fr.im  the  farmei-e,  and  a  seller  of 
it  to  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers,  he  found  his  trade  entirely 
anprotitable.  I  gathered  from  that  fact,  that  the  farmers 
were  enjoying  »  considerable  profit  on  their  wool,  and  tliat 
it  had  been  a  prosperous  article  for  a  very  long  period. 

But  the  bon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  has  made  aii 
admission  which  is  worth  something.  He  said  he  calcu- 
lated that  the  landoivners,  losing  ten  i>er  cent,  of  rental,  were 
losing  6,ooo,oco/.  per  annum ;  but  he  added  that  the  fall 
of  rent  gave  them  no  claim  whatever  to  come  to  that  House 
for  relief.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  fac't  asserted  by  the 
bon.  Member.  But  then  a  great  number  of  his  followers  hold 
a  very  different  opinion,  and  I  have  heard  even  from  the 
Ministerial  benches  in  farmer  times  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rent. 
But  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Duckingbamshire  would  now 
look  at  this  fact,  that  the  labouring  population  are  com- 
fortably off,  and  generally  in  a  state  of  prosperity — if  that 
prosperity  has  been  caused  by  the  transfer  of  the  6,ooo,oco/. 
of  rent  from  the  landed  proprietors,  who  never  ought  to  have 
possessed  it  if  given  to  them  by  the  Corn-law— if  labourers 
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are  proeperous  by  tho  transfer  ol'  that  6,000,000/.  to  tbem, 
they  are,  enjoying  that  of  which  they  have  been  deprived 
for  thirty-five  years  by  the  operation  of  a  law,  the  repeal 
of  which  is  so  much  regretted  by  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  I  deny  altogether  that  the  landowners  are  suffering, 
or  that  they  are  suffering  to  an  extent  which  requires  that 
they  should  be  pointed  out  as  an  ill-ueed  class. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  occupiers.  Now,  it  is 
afgrmcd  broadly  that  the  occupiers  of  laud  are  suSTering  great 
distress.  I  believe  that  some  distress  must  necessarily  arise  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  prices  of  farm  produce  are  temporarily 
depressed.  But  this  distress  is  not  a  rare  malady  vrith  the 
occupiers  of  land.  Violent  speeches  have  been  made  in  this 
House  from  1815  onwards,  in  fevour  of  relief  to  the  distressed 
occupiers  of  land.  Mr.  Preston,  a  distinguished  gentleman 
connected  with  the  law,  wrote  a  pamphlet  two  or  three  years 
after  the  Corn-law  was  enacted,  in  which  he  showed  that 
the  difltresa  of  the  occupiers  was  most  agonising,  and  that 
they  had  lost  100,000,000^.  of  their  capital,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  other  classes.  Tliere  is  nothing  to  tihow  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  what  they  suffered  now,  arose  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  legislation  of  that  House.  But,  if 
it  did,  what  is  the  remedy  proposed,  stripped  of  anything 
like  delusion?  The  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  does 
not  propose  to  remedy  the  grievance  by  raising  the  price  of 
com;  but  his  proposition  is  this — the  making  some  small 
transfer  of  a  certain  rate,  now  paid  by  a  certain  description 
of  property,  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  by  which  that  de- 
scription of  property  now  paying  the  rate  should  hence- 
forth only  pay  a  portion  of  it,  and  the  rest  might  be 
distributed  over  tho  tax-payers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
generally. 

In  connection  with  the  poor-rate  there  are  some  facts  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
I  will  refer  to  and  quote   from  a  return  moved  for  by  the 
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rigbt  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
in  1846,  showing  the  proportione  in  which  this  rate  has  been 
levied  on  land,  houses,  and  other  property.  I  am  sorry 
that  there  is  no  return  down  to  the  present  year,  because  I 
believe  the  facts  proved  by  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
concluEivc  argument  against  any  proposition  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  landed  interest  suffers  unduly  from  the 
incidence  of  the  poor-rate.  In  1 826,  it  appears  the  land  alone 
paid  69  per  cent,  of  all  the  poor-rate.  In  1 833  the  land  paid 
63  per  cent.  only.  In  1841  it  paid  5a  per  cent.  only.  Thus, 
it  will  be  obflervod,  that  in  the  period  from  1836  to  1841, 
being  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  share  which  the  land  alone 
paid  of  the  whole  poor-rate  of  the  country,  fell  from  69  per 
cent,  to  5a  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  from  two-thirde  to  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  amount.  And  I  think  we  may  fairly 
take  for  granted,  seeing  the  fall  in  those  fifteen  years,  that 
a  return  made  out  to  the  last  year  would  show  that  the  land 
is  not  now  paying  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount.  [Mr.  Wilson  ;  '  Forty-five  per  cent.']  The  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury  suggests  that  forty-five  per  cent,  will 
be  the  correct  estimate.  Well,  let  us  look  at  the  whole  poor- 
rate  levied.  In  1 833  the  whole  amount  was  8,600,000/.  j 
in  1842  the  amount  had  fallen  to  6,500,000/.;  in  1850,  last 
year,  it  had  fallen  to  5,395,ooo(,  Now,  here  we  have  tho 
broad  fact,  that,  within  (he  eight  years  during  which  we 
have  had  that  legislation  of  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
complain,  the  poor-rate  of  England  and  Wales  has  fallen  in 
amount  more  than  a  million  sterling.  The  calculations  which 
I  have  made  in  reference  to  these  figures  are  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  land  now  paid  only  40  per  cent.,  and  not  45  per 
cent.,  and  of  course  the  House  will  make  all  allowance  for  that 
circumstance.  I  take  the  year  J  833,  and  find  the  land  paying 
63  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  5,434,000/.;  and  then,  taking 
1850,  and  assuming  the  land  pays  40  per  cent.,  you  will  find 
that  in  amount  the  land  now  pays  only  3,158,000/.     In  other 
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words,  the  land  of  England  and  Walea  paid,  in  1^33)  double 
the  poor-rate  which  it  paid  in  1 850. 

This  is  an  important  element  in  the  question  wo  are  now 
considerint^.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Herries) 
shakes  his  head ;  hut  I  do  not  mind  that,  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  l>een  in  the  habit  of  shaking  his  head  at  every- 
thing from  this  side  ever  since  he  has  entered  this  House- 
Does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  say,  for  example,  that 
the  condition  of  the  lauded  proprietary  has  not  been  alFectod 
by  the  hundreds  of  millions  expanded  on  railways  in  this 
country,  and  which  now  pay  300,000/,  per  annum  to  the 
poor-rat*  on  parishes  t«  which  they  have  never  contributed 
a  pauper  P  Docs  he  mean  to  assert  tbat  manufaotiu^g  towns 
and  villages  could  be  springing  up  in  every  diroction,  and 
the  moment  they  spring  up  he  taxed  for  the  poor-rate,  with- 
out to  that  extent  relieving  the  land  from  the  burdens  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
means  this,  he  certainly  oould  never  have  been  fit  for  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  At  any  rate,  these 
are  facts  to  which  I  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Hourc.  But  the  argument  is,  tbat,  not- 
withstanding this  diminution  in  the  poor-rates,  the  farmers 
are  still  distressed.  That,  aftor  nil,  is  an  argument  in  favour 
of  that  view  of  the  question  which  I  and  my  friends  take;  our 
conviction  tjeing,  that  the  transference  of  the  rate  from  the 
occupying  farmer  to  the  occupying  householder,  by  means 
of  taxing  his  tea  or  his  sugar,  will  not  prove  permanently 
beneficial  to  the  tenant-farmers,  For  all  the  reductions  in  the 
poor-rate  to  which  I  have  alluded  have  not  in  the  sbght«st 
degree  affcct<d  the  interest  of  the  tenant-farmers,  those  cases 
of  course  excepted  in  which  the  farm  has  been  held  con- 
tinuously at  the  same  rent  during  those  years  over  which 
the  reductions  have  extended ;  and  any  transference  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  {Mr-  Disraeli)  can  make,  in  the  event 
of  his  obtaining  a   majority,  will    have    no    effect  whatever 
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on  the  teimnt-farincr — for  if  there  is  any  truth  in  ocouomical 
science,  the  tcnunt- farmer  will  be  compelled  in  the  end  to  pay 
an  increased  rent  for  the  land  he  holds. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  nt  this  moment  the  condition  of 
the  tenant-farmer  is  one  which  every  man  must  regard  with 
sympathy.  I  defy  any  one  to  say,  looking  to  the  course 
which  I  and  my  friends  have  pursued  as  free-traders  in  this 
House,  that  we  liave  ever  roanifested  any  want  of  sympathy 
for  any  one  class  of  the  tax-payers  of  this  country.  At  least 
there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  assertion  that  we  have  always 
advocated  diminished  eK])enditure  and  diminished  taxation  j 
and  that  we  have  urged  a  diminution  of  taxation  in  that 
particular  direction  which  would  have  alike  affected  all  classes, 
inasmuch  as  our  object  has  been  to  remove  taxes  from  articles 
of  general  and  universal  consumption,  where  the  fanner  would 
have  obviously  benefited  not  less  than  the  weaver.  But  the 
farmers  are  in  an  unfortunate  position ;  they  arc  the  victims 
of  a  vicious  system.  That,  however,  is  not  our  system.  It 
is  the  system  of  hon.  Gentlemou  opposite.  They  created  it 
for  their  own  purposes  in  1815,  and  they  maintained  it  for 
their  own  purposes  up  to  1846.  They  led  the  farmers  to 
believe  that  there  could  be  no  path  to  prosperity  but  through 
the  county  Members  and  the  House  oi'  Commons.  I,  for  one, 
should  be  very  sorry  to  be  connected  with  any  trade  or  manu- 
facture if  I  had  no  reliance  but  on  tiie  Members  for  Man- 
chester. I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  entrust  my  interests 
either  to  the  impartiality  of  political  jiarties  in  this  House, 
or  to  its  intelligence  on  commercial  subjects.  The  unfortunate 
position  of  those  among  the  tenant-farmers  who  suffer  most, 
consists  in  this — that  they  notoriously  hold  more  land  than 
they  have  capital  to  cultivate.  Their  case  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  many  landowners,  who  own  extents  of  land 
on  which  they  cannot  pay  all  that  is  due.  All  this  is  very 
sad.  If  landowners  buy  land  only  to  obtain  political  in- 
fluence, they  are  on  the  i-oad  to  ruin.     If  a  tenant-farmer 
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takes  more  land  than  he  can  properly  cultivate  in  reference 
to  his  capital,  he  is  also  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  questions  which  ought  to  be 
considered  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmer. 
There  is,  in  particular,  onu  question,  in  which  I  look  great 
int«rest  in  former  years,  bnt  the  advocacy  of  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  rcliiiqiiisli  in  coneecinence  of  my  not 
having  received  that  aid  from  the  farmers  which  their  jirivale 
representations  liad  induced  me  to  expect.  I  allude  to  the 
question  of  the  Game-taws.  [Ironical  cheers  from  the  Pro- 
tectionists.] Surely  that  question  is  as  pertinent  to  this 
discussion  as  the  question  of  lunatic  asylums.  I  mentioned 
the  fact  before,  and  I  u411  again  call  attention  to  it,  as 
a  most  important  circumstance,  that  every  witness  examined 
by  the  Game-laws  Committea  (and  no  Member  of  that  Com- 
mittee would  be  found  to  dispute  the  respectability  or  credi- 
bility of  these  witnesses)  declared  that,  whenever  game  was 
even  moderately  preserved,  greater  injury  was  done  to  the 
farmer  occupying  the  land  than  was  inflicted  by  the  whole 
amount  of  his  general  aud  local  taxes.  I  am  satisfled  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  preserve  game,  who  indulge  in  sporting, 
have  no  conception  of  the  evils  which  their  tastes  inflict 
on  the  community.  I  should,  however,  be  ashamed  of  myself 
if,  while  advocating  the  cause  of  the  tenant-farmers  in  this 
House,  I  did  not  appeal  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  sup- 
posing tliem  to  be  the  true  friends  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
land,  cither  to  alter  the  Game. laws,  which  they  certainly 
ought  to  do,  or,  if  they  will  not  do  that,  at  least  to  alter 
their  practices,  and  to  discontinue  that  system  which  is 
abhorrent  to  the  civilization  of  our  day,  and  which,  at  all 
events,  is  most  cruelly  injurious  to  those  whom  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  profess  to  represent.  [Cries  of 'Question  !']  I 
am  sorry  some  hon.  Gentlemen  do  not  think  that  this  is 
speaking  to  the  question.  There  are  those  out  of  doors  who 
do  think  that  it  is  very  near  the  ([uestion. 
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But  what  arc  the  remedies  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
tenant-farmers  ?  You  have  your  set  of  remedies.  We  have 
our  set  of  remedies.  I  am  free  at  once  to  admit  that  I  have 
no  expectation,  in  passing  from  the  system  of  the  last  forty 
years  to  that  sound  system  which  now  prevails,  and  must 
henceforth  prevail,  that  we  shall  find  the  tenant-farm  ore,  one 
and  all,  and  immediately,  by  any  kind  of  contrivance  on  the 
part  of  this  House,  jumping  into  a  state  of  nnequivocal  pros- 
perity. As  they  now  arc,  they  have  been  before,  I  heard 
but  yesterday  of  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire  which  has  had  six 
tenants  in  eighteen  years.  Their  prosperity  was  not  universal 
in  past  yearsj  and  it  ia  not  now.  But  if  tbey  do  get  into 
a  better  position,  it  ean  only  be  by  paths  which  arc  very 
evident  J  in  some  cases,  by  reductions  in  tbe  rents;  in  other 
cases,  by  increase  of  produce ;  and  in  most  cases,  by  a  more 
successful  adaptation  of  the  powers  of  their  farms  to  the 
production  of  those  articles  which  the  markets  would  be  most 
willing  to  take  from  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  are  great  numbers 
of  tenant-farmers  who  are  not  complaining,  and  who  bavc 
no  reason  for  complaint.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  if  all 
were  like  the  few,  and  possessed  the  same  energy,  the  same 
skill  in  the  adapt-ation  of  the  resources  of  their  land  to  the 
requirements  of  the  markets — above  all,  if  they  asserted  their 
independence  in  making  terms  with  their  landlords,  they 
would  all  overcome  their  difficulties,  and  overcome  them  more 
speedily,  more  certainly,  and  more  permanently,  than  ean 
be  looked  for  from  any  assistance  likely  to  be  extended  to 
them  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester  (Lord  J, 
Manners)  has  adverted  at  some  length  to  the  present  state 
of  crime.  In  reference  to  this,  I  wish  to  state  to  the  House 
some  facts  to  which  I  desired  to  call  attention  Ihe  other 
night,  in  the  discussion  on  the  income-tax,  but  which  are 
quite  applicable  on  this  occasion.     Probably  these  statistit^s 
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will  be  consolatory  to  the  noble  Lord,  who  is  not  wanting 
in  benevolence,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  retnm  of  the  number 
of  persons  talcen  into  custody  in  Manchester  since  1 842,  the 
return  being  for  every  two  years.  In  1843,  the  number  was 
13,801;  and  I  believe  the  number  was  jSjOOQ  in  the  two 
years  preceding.  In  1844,  the  number  fell  to  io,7cx};  in 
1846,107,600;  in  1848,  to  6,200;  in  1849,  to  4,600;  and 
in  1850,  the  number  was  only  4,578.  Thus,  in  1850,  not 
one-third  of  the  number  of  persons  were  taken  into  custody 
in  Manchester  who  were  found  to  have  been  taken  into 
custody  in  the  year  1842.  If  we  take  the  general  facts  as 
to  England  and  Wales  (not  taking  last  year  into  account, 
as  to  which  there  is  no  return),  we  shall  tind  a  groat  re- 
duction of  committals  from  1843  down  to  1849.  Tlie 
diminution  was  from  31,000  to  37,000;  and  thus,  although 
the  population  has  increased  ton  per  cent.,  the  committals 
have  decreased  not  lees  than  12^  per  cent. 

I  have  now  stated,  in  detail,  what  I  regard  hb  the  reasons 
why  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
would  be  of  no  value  if  it  were  agreed  to.  It  can  only  serve 
to  delude — not  the  owners  of  the  land,  for  they  understand 
all  these  tricks — but  the  occupying  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  It  will  serve  but  to  delude  these  men  into  a  belief 
that  the  thing  which  is  really  intended  ns  a  measure  to  cement 
a  party  in  Parliament,  is  intended  to  do  something  for  their 
benefit.  One  great  result  of  the  alteration  in  our  commercial 
system  with  regard  to  corn  is,  I  hope,  this — it  has  not  come 
yet,  but  it  is  in  process  of  conning  about — that  the  farmers 
will  no  longer  conceive  themselves  to  be  a  class  having  special 
privileges,  special  rights,  and  special  claims  upon  the  House 
of  Commons,  They  will  now  know  that  their  only  chance 
is  precisely  that  chance  which  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
enjoy — a  good  education  for  their  children  for  the  next  gene- 
ration, and  for  themselves,  their  intelligence,  such  as  they 
have,  and   their   industry,   such    as  they    can   employ.     And 
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I  will  add,  especially,  the  more  they  make  themselves  in- 
dependent of  their  landlords  as  respects  the  old  retainer 
and  chieftain  theory,  the  more  they  enable  themselves  to 
make  bargains  with  their  landlords^  just  as  they  would  with 
other  persons  with  whom  they  do  business,  the  sooner  will 
they  find  themselves  out  of  their  present  undoubted  diflS- 
culties.  And  I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  if  you  talk 
here  for  ever  of  agricultural  distress,  you  will  still  find  that 
there  is  no  remedy  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  give.  The  only  possible  chance  for  the  farmers  is  in  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  and  those  talents  by  which  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen  thrive;  and  if  they  exercise  their  own 
energies,  and  cultivate  the  quality  of  self-reliance,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  country,  with  the  finest  roads,  with  the 
best  markets,  and  with  a  favourable  climate,  will  be  found 
to  triumph  not  only  in  her  manufactures,  but  also  in  her 
agriculture. 


^^ 
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ST.  ALBAN'S,  MARCH  26,  1846. 

[A  public  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Homcastle,  a  respectable  fiurmer  in  Hert- 
fordshire, as  a  testimony  of  the  approbation  felt  by  his  brother  farmers  at 
his  courage  in  exposing  the.  grievance  of  the  Ghune-laws.  Mr.  Bright 
was  invited  to  the  dinner,  and  delivered  the  following  speech  on  the 
occasion.] 

I  NEED  scarcely  say  that  when  I  received  the  invitation 
to  be  present  at  this  meeting  I  felt  it  as  an  exceedingly 
g^tiiying  proof  that  the  trouble  I  have  recently  taken  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  game-preserving  had  not 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  farmers  of  this  district  of  the 
country.  But,  whatever  pleasure  I  felt  at  receiving  the  invi- 
tation, I  may  acknowledge  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  it 
has  been  far  surpassed  by  the  gratification  I  have  had  in  being 
present  here  to-night.  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  so  many 
of  the  farmers  from  this  part  of  the  country  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of 
their  brother  farmers  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  can  bear  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community. 
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I  was  delighted  to  see,  from  the  public  papers,  the  spirited 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Homcaetle  came  forward  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speaking  what  was  kuown  to  be  the  opinions  of 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  farmers  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
not  to  the  public  only,  but  in  direct  opposition,  and  with 
personal  application,  to  the  very  man  upon  whom  a  farmer  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  most  dependent.  But  it  must  now 
be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  of  the  very  highest  kind  that  the 
effort  which  he  then  made — nnd  which  hundreds  of  farmers 
ought  to  have  made,  and  which,  I  believe,  hundreds  will  soon 
be  prepared  to  follow — that  the  efforts  which  he  has  made 
have  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  hie  brother  farmLTs.  I 
think  a  farmer  ought  not  so  much  to  cultivate  the  good 
opinion  of  landowners  as  that  of  farmers ;  and  though  I  have 
DO  wish  that  there  should  be  that  class  spirit  amongst  us 
which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  we  hold  together  for 
peculiar  privileges  or  party  interest*  of  our  own  class,  yet  I 
do  think  that  a  man  is  craven-hearted  and  mean-spirited 
who,  when  his  own  class  is  attacked,  oB  the  furmers  have 
been  through  the  ojieratiou  of  this  system  of  game-preserving, 
would  not  come  forward  and  speak  on  behalf  of  his  own  class 
and  of  that  vast  body  of  men  with  whom  he  is  constantly 
associated,  and  whose  interests  are  so  bound  up  with  his  own. 
It  is  well  that  you  should  testify  your  high  estimation  of  such 
men  as  your  brother  farmer  whom  you  have  met  to-night  to 
honour.  Independent  farmers,  men  who  dare  speak  and  dare 
come  out,  are  not  so  abundant  in  this  country  as  that  you  can 
afford  to  think  lightly  of  any  of  them.  Probably  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances  can  it  be  expected  that  there  should 
not  be  somewhat  more  dependence  between  the  occupiers  and 
the  owners  of  land  than  there  is  between  some  other  classes 
in  society ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  a  8y8t«m 
like  this — which  wars  against  the  prosiierity  of  the  farmers, 
which  blights  nil  their  hopes,  and  makes  it  utterly  impossible 
that  their  industry  should  procure  its  reward — it  is,  I  say,  of 
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the  utmost  poBBible  consequence  that  theni  should  be  men 
who  dare  speak  out,  and  that  when  such  individuals  are  found 
they  should  receive  honour,  and  he  repaid  with  the  gratitude 
of  their  brother  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  within  thu  last  year  or  two  of 
farmers'  friends;  hut  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Horncaetle  is  a  true 
I'armers'  friend,  and,  if  it  were  not  that  fortunate  cireum- 
slances  have  made  him  in  some  degree  independent  of  those 
who  would  be  likely  to  injure  him,  he  would  not  only  be 
the  farmers'  friend,  but  he  would  be  likely  to  become  a  martyr 
for  fanners.  I  am  delighted  to  see  this  meeting,  because  I 
take  it  to  be  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  sign  of  better  times^ 
an   evidence   that   farmers  are   about  to  think,  act,  and   do 

■  something  for  themselves.  I  conceive  there  is  no  delusion  bo 
great  as  that  of  believing  that  the  great  and  tlie  mighty  of 
the  earth  will  ever  be  the  true,  sincere,  and  di8int*'rested 
friends  of  the  middle  classcB,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
kingdom. 

I  have  heard  men  say  that  there  is  no  spirit  amongst 
farmers.  I  never  believed  that  statement.  I  have  felt  that 
there  has  always  been  spirit,  but  that  it  has  boen  slumbering. 
It  has  not  been  dead,  but  it  has  been  less  active  on  account  of 
many  circumstanoea ;    but  circumstances  may  arise,  and  now 

II  believe  have  arisen,  to  make  that  spirit  appear  not  only 
existent,  but  to  show  it  active,  resolute,  and  determined. 
The  real  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  give  an  espreesion  to 
the  opinions  of  the  farmers  in  this  district  with  respect  to 
what  is  now  commonly  called  the  game  nuisance.  It  is  a 
protest  against  a  mischievous  and  unjust  system.  The  time 
will  come,  and  that  too  before  the  children  of  some  now 
present  are  as  old  as  we  are,  when  people  will  look  back  n-ith 
astonishment  at  what  farmers  have  euffi-red  in  connection 
with  this  question  of  game.  Look  at  the  position  in  which 
you  now  stand.  Tlie  landowner  let«  his  land,  and  the  farmer, 
a  capitalist  t^i  some  amount,  takes  it.     Wt-ll,  everybody  who 
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is  not  acquainted  with  tbe  circumstonceB  of  this  country, 
and  who  is  not  puzzled  with  the  extraordinary  things  he 
sees  round  him,  would  suppose  that,  when  the  landowner  lets 
his  land,  he  gave  up  its  ownership  during  the  term  for 
which  it  was  let.  That  is,  he  lets  the  land  to  the  tenant,  the 
tenant  having  the  right  to  possess  fidly  all  the  produce  of  the 
laud,  and  the  whole  of  the  animals  and  stock  which  live  upon 
it.  Now,  look  at  the  position  of  the  fanner  when  he  takes 
his  farm.  It  is  said  he  himself  makes  half  his  bargain ;  he  is 
uncommonly  fortunate  if  he  does  so.  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
in  every  county  of  Great  Britain  there  is,  and  has  been  for 
years  past,  a  competition  for  land  so  fierce  that  nearly  all  the 
bargain  is  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  ?  The  effect  of  this 
competition  is  to  bid  up  rent  to  the  very  highest  point  at 
which  it  can  he  hoi>ed  to  be  paid,  and  to  hear  down  every 
covenant  and  right  which,  under  other  circumstances,  the 
farmer  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  granted  to  him  for  tJie 
preservation  of  his  intereetB. 

Now,  the  farmer  gets  possession  of  his  land;  it  becomes 
the  centre  of  the  hopes  of  himself  and  his  family ;  his  capital 
is  more  or  lees  invested  in  it — some  sunk  in  permanent  im- 
provements, and  some  in  the  stock,  implements,  and  materials 
upon  the  surface  of  the  farm.  He  hopes  that  it  may  turn  out 
well  for  him ;  he  gets  up  early,  works  hard  and  latt — 
thousands  of  formers  with  their  hands,  and  thousands  more 
with  their  heads.  He  gives  his  skill,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance to  the  soil;  he  is  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasons,  i^ainst  which  no  human  foresight  can  altogether 
prevail,  and  he  stands  the  chance  and  hazard  of  the  markets. 
He  has  to  contend  also  against  the  effect  of  the  ignorance  of 
landowning  legislators,  in  which  ignorance,  unfortunately  for 
him,  there  are  no  vicissitudes.  The  result  is  but  a  very 
moderate  compensation  for  his  expenditure  and  labour,  and 
that  compensation  is  in  many  ca^es  altogether  destroyed,  and 
in  very  many  more  cases  much  lessened,  by  a  system  which 
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does  no  good  to  any  human  being  whatever,  whieh  esigte 
Bolely  for  the  amusement  of  the  rich  and  powerful  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  iutereBts  of  the  tenantry  and  peasantry,  and  at 
a  very  great  and  enormous  eacrifiee  to  the  wliole  commnnity. 
There  can  be  no  success  to  Ute  farmer  under  a  system  of  game- 
preserving. 

In  moving  for  a  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  I  brought  forward  cases  which  were 
laughed  at  in  that  assembly,  and  which  I  was  told  were  not 
true.  I  did  not  bring  before  them  my  worst  cases,  for  I  was 
afraid  that  had  I  done  so  they  would  not  have  believed  them  ; 
but,  now  we  have  obtained  that  committee,  1  will  produce 
cases  infinitely  worse  than  the  very  worst  of  those  I  then 
cited.  I  shall  call  before  them  farmers,  who  will  prove, 
on  oath  were  it  necessary — which  it  is  ncit  before  a  conimittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons — that  they  bad  sacrificed  at  least 
500^.  a-year  for  a  succession  of  years.  I  can  bring  forward  a 
tenant  who  can  show  that  for  a  number  of  years  iie  has 
expended  1,000/.  annually  in  the  purchase  of  artificial  manure, 
and  yet  so  completely  was  his  farm  ravaged  by  game  that  be 
found  it  useless  to  toil  and  sacrifice  his  capital  and  to  farm  in 
this  manner,  and  he  therefore  discontinued  this  large  purchase 
of  artificial  manure,  and  thus  to  a  very  great  extent  diminished 
the  employment  of  labourers,  and  consequently  lessened  their 
chance  of  a  fair  remuneration  in  the  parish  in  which  that  farm 
was  situate. 

By  this  system  of  game-preserving  the  landlords  are  made 
the  greatest  enemies  of  a  class  in  whose  real  well-being  they 
have  the  truest  and  greatest  interest ;  for  of  all  men  in  the 
world  the  landlord  is  the  most  interested  in  having  his  tenants 
contented  and  prosperous :  not  only  because  he  lives  among 
them,  occasionally  meets  them,  and  bears  I'rom  and  about  them, 
but  because  his  own  pocket  interest  is  involved  in  it,  if  he  could 
but  see  it  in  its  true  light;  for  where  you  find  the  tenants 
most  prosperous,  enlightened,  and  satisfied,  there  you  find  the 
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soil  best  cultivated,  the  amount  of  its  prodii™  the  greatest,  poor- 
rates  the  lowest,  and  rent  invariably  highest,  and  paid  with 
the  greatest  certainty  and  segurity.  But  the  landlords  take 
extraordinary  means  to  make  their  furmers  suspect  them.  I 
maintain  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been  since  the  time 
when  man  tirst  peopled  this  earth,  if  history  may  be  relied 
on,  any  race  of  beings  so  unsuspecting  and  confiding  as  the 
tenantry  of  this  country.  During  the  last  year  the  landlords 
have  been  asking  the  farmers — nay,  in  some  cases  threatening 
to  compel  them  —  to  employ  more  labourers.  A  landed 
proprietor,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  told  me 
only  a  week  ago,  when  discussing  this  very  question,  that  he 

forced  all  his  tenants  to  employ  a  certain  amount  of 
labour  upon  each  of  his  farms.  If  a  nmn  preserves  game, 
refuses  security  of  tenure,  talks  all  sort^  of  nonsense  to  his 
tenants  if  he  ever  gets  them  round  him,  and  discourses  about 
everything  but  their  real  grievances  and  the  true  way  by 
which  a  man  can  become  prosperous,  and  then,  when  he  finds 
that  some  labourers  are  not  employed,  and  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  means  for  the  farmer  whereby  he  can  pay  a  high 

■  rent  and  a  high  rate  of  wages  also — if  he  comes  and  Ibrces 
them  by  covenants  in  their  leases,  that  they  shall  employ  an 
amount  of  labour  over  and  above  that  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  willing  to  employ — I  sny  that  all  this  introduces 
a  system  which  is  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the 
landowners  themselves,  and  most  degrading  and  ruinous  to 
the  indejiendenee  and  interests  of  the  tenantry.  Capital  must 
yield  profit,  or  labour  will  not  thrive.  Men  do  not  take 
farms  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  paying  rents  or  employing 
labourers.  I  am  a  manufacturer  in  a  considerable  way  of 
business,  but  I  never  professed  to  keep  on  my  manufactory 
for  the  benefit  of  my  work-people,  or  for  the  sake  of  clothing 
my  customers.  My  object  is,  by  the  expenditure  of  capital 
and  by  giving  labour  to  a  business,  to  procure  for  myself  ami 
family  a  comfortable  income,  with  a  hope  of  realising  some- 
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thing  like  a  competency  at  a  late  period  of  my  life.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  tenant-farmer  takes  his  farm  with  a  precisely 
similar  view ;  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  class 
of  capitalists  in  this  country  who,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
have  obtained  so  small  a  return  for  the  amount  of  capital  and 
labour  they  have  employed  as  have  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil. 

If  the  landowners  are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  their 
tenantry,  the  tenantry  are  also  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  labourers.  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  where  I  have  seen  a  very  different  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  from  that  which  is  to  be  noticed 
in  the  southern  counties :  a  state  in  which  the  labourers  seem 
to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  the  fanner  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  soil.  The  same  condition  might  exist  all  over  tlie 
kingdom.  Get  rid  of  this  infamous  trifling  with  the  interests 
of  the  farmer;  do  not  let  the  amusements  of  a  small  class  be 
put  in  competition  not  only  with  the  proeperity,  but  with 
the  very  existence  of  a  much  larger  class.  Let  us,  if  possible 
— I  say  '  u»,'  for,  although  I  am  not  a  farmer,  I  am  deeply 
interested,  as  every  man  must  be,  in  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture—  I  say,  let  us  get  a  system  of  farming,  of  agreements, 
of  management,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  placed  on 

I  some  intelligible,  rational,  business-like  footing,  and  thou 
we  shall  have  landowners  respected  because  they  are  just, 
and  tenants  independent  because  tbey  are  prosperous. 
I  have  said  that  by  this  system  the  amusements  of  the  rich 
are  put  in  the  balance,  and  actually  weigh  down  considera- 
tions of  much  greater  importance — the  prosperity  of  formers, 
the  well-being  of  the  labourers,  and  the  true  inti-resta  of  the 
community.  Who  does  not  know  that  from  1838  to  1843 
we  had,  for  nearly  five  years,  harvests  which  were  under 
the  average;  that  the  consequence  was  great  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions with  very  high  prices?  Some  men  may  think  that 
this  is  a  very  desirable  state  of  things.     I  will  not  argue  for 
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a  moment  with  any  indiridual  who  maintains  that  scarcity 
can  be  beneficial  either  for  individuals  or  nations.  During; 
that  period  we  had  an  importation  from  abroad  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  such  as  the  law  allowed  ;  but  we  had  at  the 
same  time  millions  of  heads  of  game  of  every  description — 
game  which,  in  a  country  densely  peopled  like  this,  must  eoon 
come  to  be  considered  as  vermin ;  and  yet  there  they  were 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  period  devouring  probably  as 
large  a  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  England  as  the 
whole  amount  that  we  imported  from  abroad. 

The  community,  then,  have  a  claim  upon  the  landowners, 
if  not  upon  the  tenant-farmers.  They  have  made  themselves 
by  law,  though  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  that  law,  and  we 
should  very  likely  greatly  differ,  and  you  might  not  agree 
with  us,  on  that  question ;  but  they  have  made  themselves 
the  purveyors-general — that  is,  they  supply  the  food,  or 
profess  to  do  so — for  the  27,000,000  of  people  who  inhabit 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  they  do  thus  thinlc  it  desirable 
for  State  purposes  that  the  population  should  be  restricted  to 
the  food  they  are  willing  to  supply  them  with,  they  are  not 
to  deem  it  unreasonable  if  some  portion  of  the  population, 
who  sometimes  do  not  get  enough,  should  ask  them  why  it  is 
that  while  they  maintain  this  system  of  restriction  they  also 
maintain  a  practice  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  is 
devoured  by  game  kept  solely  for  their  own  amusement  ?  I 
believe — indeed  I  know — that  at  the  end  of  last  session, 
when  I  gave  notice  of  my  intention  to  bring  forward  thia 
question  of  the  Game-laws  in  Parliament,  it  was  thought  to 
be  rather  an  odd  and  somewhat  impertinent  meddling  with  a 
matter  not  precisely  within  my  province. 

I  remember,  when  I  read  the  notice  that  I  should  move 
the  House  upon  the  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session,  that  there  was  a  little  titter,  a  little  derisive 
laughter  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  The  land- 
I  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
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iarmers,  or  the  state  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  I 
helieve  they  do  not  know  much  about  the  mischief  which 
game  does  to  their  tenants  and  themselves.  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  I  know  more  about  the  state  of  the 
tenantry  of  tliis  country  than  the  majority  of  those  to  whom 
the  tenants  pay  their  rents.  AVhen  this  case  was  brought 
forward,  unless  my  statements  could  have  been  altogether 
denied,  it  Tvas  utterly  imjiossible  for  the  House  to  refuse  the 
committee.  There  were  the  caees  of  damage  vrell  authenti- 
cated— injury  to  the  tenant,  destruction  to  the  allotmenta  of 
the  labourers,  the  insolence,  depredations,  and  irritation 
caused  by  gamekeepers,  the  demoralization  of  the  labourers, 
the  thousands  in  gaol,  the  hundreds  transported,  and  the 
scores  murdered — ^the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been 
infinitely  worse  than  its  greatest  calumniator  or  enemy  bus 
ever  dared  to  brand  it,  had  it  refused  the  investigation  which 
I  demanded,  founded  upon  the  cases  which  I  wns  then  able  to 
submit  to  it. 

The  committee  which  has  been  appointed,  I  believe,  will 
he  a  tolerably  tair  one.  I  chose  seven  of  its  members  myself, 
and  the  Government  selected  the  remaining  eight.  I  am 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
matter  Ministers  have  behaved  in  the  most  honourable  and 
handsome  manner ;  that  there  was  uot  the  slightest  objection 
to  any  one  person  proposed  by  me  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee; and  I  believe  that,  if  the  Government  had  dared  to 
have  done  it,  they  would  have  pnt  upon  it  from  their  side 
of  the  House  men  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
tenantrj'  than  those  who  were  eventually  placed  there.  We 
are  about  to  meet  next  week,  for  the  first  time,  for  evi- 
dence. I  have  had  an  amount  of  correspondence  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  through.  I  have  written  for  the 
last  fortnight  or  three  weeks  not  unfrequently  from  thirty  to 
fifty  letters  a-day,  nearly  all  of  whicli  iiave  been  to  persons 
connected,  more  or  less,  with  the  cultivation  nf  the  sijil,  and 
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having  reference  to  the  question  of  game.  I  have  here  a 
large  number  of  names  of  persons  who  will  come  up  and  give 
evidence  liefore  the  committee.  I  do  not  think  the  other 
party  will  call  many  «-i tn esses ;  for  he  would  he  a  very  hold 
man  who  would  come  up  and  say  that  game-pre8er\'ing  was 
advantageous,  or  not  positively  injurious,  to  agriculture. 
They  will  probaWy  content  themselves  by  cross-examining 
the  witnesses  that  we  shall  bring  up.  But  what  we  want  is 
specific  and  accurate  statements  of  damage,  and  opinions 
formed  apon  experience  of  the  past,  by  men  who  have  had  the 
best  possible  opportunities  of  judging. 

I  do  hope,  when  this  evidence  is  brought  out  to  the 
public,  as  it  will  be  before  or  about  the  close  of  this  session, 
that  we  shall  then  have  this  grievous  abuse  fairly  exposed; 
and  when  that  is  once  done  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is 
no  man  out  of  Bedlam,  no  individual  who  does  not  wish  to 
bring  down  upou  himself  the  ri<licule  or,  what  is  worse,  the 
execration  of  the  public,  will  ever  say  another  word  in  favour 
of  this  grievance  of  preserving  game,  which  has  been  practised 
for  so  many  years  past  by  a  great  portion  of  the  landed  pro-' 
prietors  in  most  parte  of  the  kingdom.  But  what  I  want  is, 
that  farmers  everywhere  should  seriously  consider  their  posi- 
tion. There  are  farmers  who  yet  believe  that  I  am  their 
enemy,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  agitation  of  another  question.  It  may  he  that  those 
farmers  are  right,  and  that  I  am  wrong.  I  believe  they  are 
honest;  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am.  Upon  that  question  we 
must  agree  to  differ  until  one  or  the  other  be  converted.  I 
trust  that  all  discussion  upon  it  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
rational  and  kindly  spirit,  such  as  becomes  men  who  wish 
only  for  the  truth,  and  then  I  believe  the  time  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  that  which  is  true  will  be  discovered,  and  not 
only  discovered,  but  established. 

But  upon  this  question  of  game  ninety-nine  farmers  out  of 
every  hundred  would  shake  hands  and  agree  with  me  entirely. 
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I  had  a  letter  From  Wiltehire  the  other  day,  Iroin  a 
gentleman  connected  very  dosel;  with  farmers,  and  whose 
family  are  all  similarly  situated.  He  says,  '  Your  name 
IB  a  household  word  with  the  farmers  in  tliis  district;  and 
they  literally  swear  hy  you !'  If  we  agree  upon  this 
point  we  will  work  barmonionsly ;  we  will  go  together  as 
far  as  we  can,  and  do  all  the  good  we  can  in  company.  I 
wish  the  farmers  in  this  county — and  there  are  some  who  are 
well  able  to  do  it — would  put  themselves  still  more  in  com- 
munication with  me  upon  this  question.  Let  ue  have  from 
every  county  where  game- preserving  has  been  carried  to  any 
SGrious  extent,  a  body  of  witnesses  who  shall  for  ever  settle 
the  question,  as  respects  the  particular  county.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  I  should  prove  that  game-preserving  has  done 
alarming  mischief  in  Suffolk  or  in  Wiltshire,  for  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  local  malady  would  not  perhaps  justify  Parliament 
in  applj-ing  that  which  may  be  termed  a  general  remedy;  but 
what  I  want  is  to  bring  out  as  much  as  possible  the  truth 
from  every  county  where  this  nuisance  has  been  oppressive. 
They  should  come  up  now  before  the  committee,  and  that  will 
be  infinitely  Ijetter  than  petitioning  Parliament.  Let  them 
come  up  now  and  state  before  the  committee  what  they  know 
and  what  they  have  seen,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  such  is 
the  intelligence  and  determination  in  the  public  mind  of 
England,  that  when  an  abuse  is  fairly  exposed  and  brought 
out  to  demonstration  so  that  nobody  can  deny  that  it  is  an 

I  abuse,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  Parliament  will  lie  forced 
to  abate  it.  * 

It  will  be  a  fine  thing  foi'  this  country  when  farmers  lose  a 
little  bit  of  that  overweening  confidence  they  have  in  the 
farmers'  friends.  I  would  not  to-night  say  a  syllable  against 
any  landed  proprietor — I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  many 
of  their  errors  are  errors  of  judgment  and  not  of  heart. 
I  believe  that  they  have  been  living  amongst  circumstances 
the  most  unfavourable  to  a  discovery  of  what  is  their  true 
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interests ;  and  their  ignorance  of  their  own  affairs  has  made 
them  most  officious  in  offering  advice,  which  was  wholly 
valueless  to  their  tenants  when  assembled  at  dinners  and 
meetings  of  various  kinds.  What  I  want  farmers  to  do 
henceforth  ts  this,  to  take  nothing  upon  credit.  I  woiild»not 
take  anything  for  granted.  Do  not  believe  anything  that  I 
say,  or  which  my  friend  Mr.  Cohden  may  utter ;  do  not,  for  a 
moment,  think  it  worth  anything,  until  you  have  reasoned  it 
out  and  examined  the  facts,  and  made  yourselves  sure.  But 
apply  the  same  rule  to  the  landowners.  I  want  you  to  apply 
it  to  all.  Candidates  come  before  you  at  the  hustings,  and 
they  pledge  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  impossible  things.  It 
is  notorious  that  half  the  things  which  men  say  they  will  do 
when  they  go  to  Parliament,  that  assembly  has  no  more  ]>ower 
to  perform  than  it  has  to  prevent  the  sun  rising  to-morrow. 
These  men  come,  and  they  promise  a  variety  of  impossible 
things ;  they  go  to  Parliament  and  cannot  perform  them,  and 
then  those  who  s^nt  them  there  are  disappointed,  and  fancy 
they  are  betrayed. 

If  the  tenantry  of  this  country,  powerful  as  they  are 
now  in  numbers  on  the  county  registers,  would  look  a  little  to 
their  own  rank,  and  not  quite  so  much  to  another  rank  and 
order,  they  would  find  more  real  attention  to  their  true  in- 
terests on  behalf  of  county  representatives  than  they  do  at 
present.  I  bought  the  T'tmeg  newspaper  at  the  station  as  I 
was  coming  down,  and  I  find  a  paragraph  in  it  which  may  be 
worth  reading.  It  is  extracted  from  the  We»lem  Times,  s 
Devonshire  paper.     It  states — 

'  A  requisition  is  itctuallj  iletertainod  od,  to  invite  three  eminent  reatioK 
formen  to  ttani  as  luuidiiUtea  fur  the  ueit  ParliainenUirv  election.  The 
funnera  ot  Devon  are  determineil  to  bave  men  who  pnj  rent  to  look  afWr  their 
intermt*  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Wb  rto  not  ftnticipato  much  iraniediate 
BiiccflM  from  eiich  s  ttep.  1ml  it  will  teach  the  ariBtooracj  a  lewnn,  and  open 
tlie  eyea  of  the  tenant  .fanners  to  their  power,  if  they  choose  to  act  in  concert.' 


H< 


would  it  be  if  a  tenant-farmer  were  to  put  up  for  some 
•niinty  ?     In  my  neighboiirhooil  there  uyed   to   l)e  a  little 
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jealousy  about  manufacturerB.  They  had  a  notion  that  nobody 
should  go  to  Parliament  but  a  man  who  had  no  other  occu- 
pation  to  fill  up  his  time,  and  who  had  moreover  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  bear  the  expense  of  »  life  in  London,  which  waa 
supposed  to  be  enormous.  But  now  they  have  found  out 
their  mistake,  and  they  take  a  man  here  and  another  therej 
who  is  not  a  lord,  and  whose  aneestors  we  di>  not  know 
exaotly  what  they  were,  hut  a  man  who  has  common  sense 
and  common  honesty — which  two  things  I  suppose  are  called 
'  common'  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  so  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

We  have  heard  frequently — 1  have  read  repeatedly,  at  the  ■ 
proceedings  of  agricultural  meetings  of  various  kinds — that 
the  toast  has  been  proposed  of  '  agriculture  and  commerce'  hy 
men  who  despise  commerce  but  yet  sell  game — they  have  had 
the  audacity  to  toast  commerce  and  agriculture  together. 
There  is  and  ought  ever  to  be  a  real  union  between  these  two 
great  branches,  by  which  nations  subsist,  but  heretofore  it  has 
been  only  nominal,  and  never  real :  legislation  has  prevented 
itfi  l>eing  so,  for  legislation  has  been  foolish  in  commerce  as  it 
has  been  in  agriculture,  Sjteeehes  made  at  meetings  such  as  I 
have  referred  to  have  also  had  the  effect  of  making  this  union 
unreal.  I  hope  that  to-night  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
No  man  here  will  believe  for  a  moment  that  I  can  have 
personally  tlie  smallest  interest  iu  injuring  any  individual  in 
this  country  who  is  the  possessor  or  the  cultivator  of  a  single 
acre  of  its  soil.  There  never  can  be  prosperity  in  any  country 
while  all  the  numerous  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  permanently 
depressed  and  injured ;  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  imder  all 

1  circumstances  the  vast  bulk  of  the  subsistence  of  our  people 
must  be  derived  from  our  own  soil,  and  from  the  direct  labour, 
W  cultivators,  of  a  vast  portion  of  our  own  countrymen. 
There  can  l>e  no  doubt  whatever  that  any  law  passed  in 
Parliament  for  any  particular  benefit  of  commerce,  unless  it 
bo  II  just  law, — and  being  just,  which  can  he  jH.Tnianent, — 
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must  be  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  itaelf.  In 
the  county  from  which  I  eome,  Lancashire,  the  most  pro- 
minent in  the  world  for  manufactures  and  commerce,  there 
is  at  this  time  a  condition  of  prosperity,  when  contrasted 
with  what  we  saw  three  years  ago,  so  remarkable  that  it 
appears  to  be  nothing  le^s  than  a  miracle.  I  say  it  is  that 
miracle  which  we  see  every  day,  and  yet  are  unobservant  of 
it :  the  miracle  that  the  sun  shines,  and  that  the  showeis 
fall  in  due  season,  the  earth  is  prolific,  and  the  great  and 
bountiful  Benefactor  of  our  species  gives  abundance  to  the 
people;  and  that  abundance  having  come  for  two  or  three 
*  years  in  succession,  the  prostrate  millions  of  working-men  who 
were  idle  and  pau|)eri6ed  are  now  standing  erect,  and  are 
employed,  and  well  paid,  and  independent,  as  much  so  as 
I  have  ever  seen  them  at  any  former  period.  Whilst  I  see 
that  with  this  abundance  there  is  that  pros]>erity  in  the  most 
numerous  classes  of  the  people,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  the  proeperity  of  a  nation  can  in  any  degree  depend 
upon  tJie  foolish  fallacies  which  ignorant  men  of  all  pardee 
have  spread  in  connection  with  these  subjects. 

But  with  reference  to  this  game  movement  I  must  ask 
this  meeting  to  licar  in  mind  that  when  a  man  connect«<l 
with  the  district  which  I  come  from — having  no  claim  by 
long  standing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  by  lengthened 
service  anywhere — when  he  comes  forward  upon  a  question 
like  this,  you  must  be  certain  that  to  cany  it  to  a  successful 
issue  it  needs  far  more  than  my  own  individual  efforts:  it 
requires  the  assistance  of  intelligent,  independent,  and  ex- 
perienced men  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  some 
in  this  meeting  who  within  the  next  month  will  give  evidence 
on  your  behalf  before  the  Game  Committt'C,  and  I  trust  that 
the  names  I  already  have  down  here  will  he  increased  before 
that  time,  so  that — at  least — half  a  dozen  good  witnesses  may 
go  from  this  district,  I  mean  from  tliis  particular  county.  So 
far  with  respect  to  this  Game  Committee. 


GAME    LAWS, 


There  is  one  more  topic  to  which  I  would  call  yonr  attention. 
An  attempt  was  made  only  a  fortnig-ht  ago  to  procure  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  other  complaints  of  the  agricuUnral 
portion  of  the  community ;  that  committee  was  refused ;  but 
from  the  altered  tone  which  I  have  seen  in  the  House,  even 
within  the  very  short  time  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
it,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  time  is  hastening  on  when  all 
parties  in  that  House — the  highest  Protectionist  and  the 
most  active  and  prominent  Free-trader,  with  all  that  are 
between  those  points — will  be  anxious  to  come  to  a  real  and 
honest  investigation  into  the  circumstances  which  do  affect 
the  prosperity  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  When  once 
there  comes  that  spirit  over  the  minds  of  men, — a  spirit  which 
repudiates  party — which  seeks  not  to  gain  advantage  here 
by  the  spoliation  of  somebody  there — but  a  spirit  which 
wishes  the  truth  to  be  fully  discovered  and  established, — 
when  once  that  spirit  prevails  upon  both  sides  of  the  House, 
as  I  Ijelieve  it  will  before  long  with  reference  to  some  of  these 
matters,  then  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  every  class, 
may  look  upon  that  day  as  the  dawning  of  a  better  era, 
wJien  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  honourable,  ancient, 
numerous,  and  most  necessary  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
shall  no  longer  be  made  the  shuttlecock  of  political  jtarties, 
but  he  treated  as  rational  men,  and  their  interests  considered 
in  a  rational  manner. 

I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  delighted  with  this 
meeting.  I  have  met  now,  for  two  years  past,  with  large 
bodies  of  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  many 
have  been  friendly  and  othtfra  hostile  to  my  views ;  I  have 
abvays  gone  from  them  with  this  conviction,  that  wherever 
they  have  erred,  as  I  believe  they  have  often  done,  it  has 
been  from  mistaking  their  way,  and  because  eitJier  tliey  have 
followed  blind  leaders,  or  are  tiiemselves  unsuspectingly  blind. 
But  I  come  more  and  more  to  this  conviction,  that  there  is 
no  class  of  men  in  this  country  who,  if  they  know  what  is 
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rights  and  have  the  power  to  follow  their  convictions,  will 
make  a  more  unanimous  and  determined  effort  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  right  than  will  the  tenant-farmers  of  this 
kingdom.  When  I  see  what  my  friend  Mr.  Horncastle  has 
done,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  received  his  services, 
and  expressed  your  approbation  of  his  conduct,  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  as  there  are  thousands  who  can  applaud  his 
conduct,  there  must  be  great  numbers  ready  to  imitate  it. 


-♦«<fc?H<j>o.»- 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND. 


BIRMINGHAM,    JANUARY    26,    1864, 


[In  November,   1B63,  Mr.   Cobdeo  and  Mr,   Bright  spoke  at  >  nKwting  at 
Rochdale,  on  the  subject  of  the  Eogliih  1*W3  oflbctjng  Land  and  Labouren, 

These  apeechea  were  grusnlj  ini»repnfiBnte<l  by  the  Timti  newspaper, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  charged  Mr,  Dehtne,  the  Editor  of  that  Journal,  with 
iuttmtioiial  and  scanilnloiu  inbrepresenlatioti  in  liis  commenU  upon  them. 
The  correBpoadence  betweea  tliu  StateBman  and  the  Editor  waa  iiftnictive, 
and  created  uiuch  iutcreat  at  the  tiuie.  The  following  ipeech  was  delivered 
lut  B  comment  on  tht.-  conduct  of  Mr,  Delane,  and  OB  n  defence  of  the  opinions 
eipreBBed  at  the  meeting  at  Rochdale.^ 


Although  I  have  often  stood  before  yon  on  this  platform, 
yet  I  can  assure  yon  that  on  no  former  occasion  have  I  felt 
it  necessary  so  much  to  ask  your  forbearance  and  your  silent 
attention  as  on  this  of^cofiion.  T  had  no  hope  a  week  agu 
that  I  should  be  able  to  attend  liere  to-night,  and  to  address 
this  large  audience,  but  being  here  in  the  ])erfomiance  of  my 
duty  as  one  of  your  representatives,  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay 
before  you  the  thoughts  which  are  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
and  which  bear  upon  the  questions  in  which  we  are  all  deeply 
interested. 

There  are  two  subjects  which  have  been  treated  upon  by 
my  hon.  Colleague,  about  which  I  would  say  a  few  words 
before  I  come  to  that  which  I  had  intended  to  speak  about. 
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The  first  is  the  question  which  now  keeps  Europe  in  suspense, 
which  may  end  in  a  war,  or  may  end  in  some  diplomatic 
accommodation  of  a  long-standing  quarrel.  I  will  not  go 
into  the  histoty  of  the  Danish  and  German  dispute.  I  have 
received  since  I  came  here  a  long  and  most  able  letter  from  a 
German  Professor  resident  in  this  country  on  hehalf  of  the 
German  view  of  that  question — probalily  he  is  now  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice.  I  can  only  t«ll  him,  in  telling  you,  that 
I  agree  entirely,  and  from  my  heart,  with  every  word  that 
my  bon.  Colleague  spoke  upon  that  question;  and  I  will 
say  further,  that  if  there  be  a  Government  possible  in  our 
day  that  will  plunge  this  comitry  into  war  under  the  pre- 
tence of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and 
sustaining  any  kingdom  there,  be  it  little  or  great,  I  say 
that  Government  not  only  is  not  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  England,  but  deserves  our  esL'cration  and 
abhorrence. 

There  is  one  other  question  to  which  my  hon.  Colleague 
has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  speech.  He  said, 
and  I  believe  it,  that  a,  year  ago  he  felt  it  a  painful  thing 
to  stand  here  and  to  avow  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  many 
of  bis  Jricnds,  and  contrary  to  those  which  I  had  avowed 
before.  I  told  you  then  how  painful  a  tiling  it  was  for 
me  to  stand  up  and  to  controvert  on  this  platform  any  of  the 
statements  which  he  had  made.  I  came  here  to-night  in- 
tending to  say  no  single  word  as  to  the  question  between 
North  and  South  in  the  United  States.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  people  of  England,  so  far  as 
that  is  ever  shown  upon  any  jmblio  qnestion,  is  in  favour  of 
the  course  which  her  Majesty's  Government  have  publicly 
declared  it  to  be  their  intention  to  pursue.  I  lielieve  that 
my  hon.  JViend  is  mistaken  in  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
meaning  of  the  result  of  what  he  calls  a  recognition  of  the 
South.  I  have  seen  it  stated  by  authority.  North  as  well 
as  South,  and  by  authority  which  I  may  term  English,  and 
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by  authority  from  Prance,  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
that  quarrel,  recognition,  by  all  the  usages  of  nations,  must 
Qecessarily  leW  to  sometliing  more.  And,  therefore,  although 
there  were  no  question  of  slavery,  even  though  it  were  aimpty 
a  political  revolt,  and  though  there  were  no  special  moral 
question  cooneeted  with  it,  I  believe,  looking  to  the  past 
usage  of  this  country  with  regard  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
Greeks  against  Turkey,  and  with  regard  to  the  revolt  of 
the  oolouies  of  South  America  against  Spain,  that  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  this  case  affords  no  support  whatever  to 
the  argument  that  we  are  permitted  now  to  recognise  the 
Sontli,  and  that  if  such  recognition  did  take  place  now,  it 
could  only  exasperate  still  more  the  terrible  strife  which  exists 
on  the  North  American  continent,  and  would  spread  that 
strife  even  to  Europe  itself. 

I  am  myself  of  opinion,  as  I  have  been  from  the  first, 
that  the  people  of  America — so  numerous,  so  powerful,  so 
instructed,  bo  capable  in  every  way — will  settle  tiie  diffi- 
culties of  that  continent  without  asking  the  old  countries 
of  Europe  to  take  any  share  in  them.  I  believe  that  in 
the  providence  of  the  Supreme,  the  slaveholder— untaught, 
uuteachahle  by  fact  or  argument,  or  Christian  precept — 
has  been  permitted  to  commit — I  will  not  call  it  the 
crime — but  the  act  of  suicide.  Whether  President  Lincoln 
be  in  favour  of  abolition ;  whether  tlie  Northerners  are 
unanimous  against  slavery;  whatever  may  be  said  or 
thought  with  regard  to  the  transactions  on  that  continent, 
he  must  be  deaf  and  bhud — and  worse  than  deaf  and  blind— 
who  does  not  perceive  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
this  strife,  that  most  odious  and  most  indescribable  oSencc 
against  man  and  against  heaven — the  slavery  of  man,  the 
bondage  of  four  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures — is  coming  to 
a  certain  and  rapid  end. 

Sir,  I  will  say  of  this  question  that  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  I  shall  stand  on  this  platform  with  my  honourable 
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Colleague,  and  when  he  will  join  with  me — for  he  is  honest 
enough  and  frank  enough  to  do  that — when  he  will  join  with 
me  in  rejoicing  that  then)  does  not  breathe  a  slave  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  that  the  Union  has  been 
completely  restored.  And  not  only  so,  but  he  will  rejoice 
that  England  did  not  in  the  remotest  manner,  by  a  word 
or  a  breath,  or  the  raising  of  a  fingerj  or  the  setting  of  a 
type,  do  one  single  thing  to  promote  the  atrocious  object 
of  the  leaders  of  this  accursed  insurrection. 

Now,  Sir,  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to  me  for  it  little  on 
matters  less  exciting — and  our  friends  down  below  here  who 
are  enduring  a  sort  of  purgatory, — I  must  ask  them  to  be  as 
compassionate  to  me  as  they  can,  and  I  will  commiserate 
them  as  much  as  possible.  About  two  months  ago,  on  the 
twcnty-fourlh  of  November,  I  had  the  op(x)rtunity  of  making 
a  speech  in  the  town  of  Bochdalo,  where  I  live.  The  meeting 
was,  I  suppose,  nearly  as  large  as  this.  It  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  a&brding  an  opportunity  to  our  distinguished 
representative,  Mr.  Cobden,  to  address  his  constituents.  Tliere 
are  very  few  meetings  of  that  kind  at  Rochdale  to  which  I 
am  not  invited,  and  in  which  I  am  not  expected  to  take  part. 
On  that  occasion  I  took  the  opportunity  of  objecting  to 
those  persons  who  think  tliat  everything  is  done  in  this 
country  that  needs  to  be  done — that  everybody  is  so  happy 
that  politics  are  at  an  end.  1  spoke  particularly  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  million  or  million  and  a-half  of  our  labouring 
population  who  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil,  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  rather 
a  lively  discussion  in  the  newspapers  about  what  was  said 
at  that  meeting. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  since,  and  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  write  anything  on  the  matter, 
but  if  you  will  give  me  your  attention  for  a  short  time  I 
should  like  to  say  a  little  about  it.  Wliat  1  said  at  that 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  land  was  this  r — 
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'  1  ahould  a,j,  if  ws  ware  fiitXy  repreBeDtid,  Ihnt  feudalisiu,  witli  regard  tuthu 
land  of  England,  would  perUb,  and  that  tbe  agricultural  labourer  thruugbnut  Uia 
United  Kingdutn  would  bo  redoamed  from  tliat  povert]'  and  aerfdoin  wbicb,  up 
to  tbia  time,  have  been  his  lot.  It  Would  take  a  night,  it  would  take  a  long 
Bpeeob,  to  go  into  tlie  queatjon  of  tbe  condition  of  tbat  uDfortunata  diua  ;  but 
with  laws  tmoh  w  we  have,  which  nre  intended  to  briog  vaettnckt  of  land  into 
tbe  poaseoion  of  one  man,  tbat  one  man  muj  exercise  great  political  power, 
that  gjntem  U  a  curae  to  the  cuontiy,  and  doonu  ihe  agrieultunU  labourer,  I 
Bay.  to  perpE^tual  povert;  and  degrudatioa.' 

There  were  commento  on  that  speech,  but  I  will  only  refer 
to  the  comments  of  one  paper,  the  Time».  The  Timex,  in  an 
article  upon  foreign  politics,  and  speaking  of  Biuall  States  in 
Europe  who  may  have  something  to  gain  by  change,  said  that 
they  might  look  upon  these  changes  with  something  of  that 
satisfaction  with  which  the  poor  might  regard  Mr,  Bnghffi 
proposition  for  the  division  among  them  of  the  lands  of  the 
rich.  Well,  you  know  that  a  correspondence  took  place  almost 
immediately,  and  in  eonsetjueiice  of  that  passage,  between  my 
friend  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  John  Delane,  the  editor  of  the 
Time*.  Now,  this  is  what  the  Titnea  had  said,  that  I  am  now 
about  to  read,  two  days  after  the  speech  : — 

■  Thia  bmgnage' — 

that  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  yet  my  language,  I 
am  free  to  say,  was  more  strong  upon  the  general  <iuestioii, 
I  think,  than  Mr.  Cohden's — 

'  so  often  repeated  and  ao  often  calculated  to  eTcite  diaconbeot  among  the  pour 
and  hatf-infonned,  has  reidly  only  one  intelligible  nicDuitig.  "  ReJui^e  tbe 
eluutoral  franchioe  ;  for  when  you  have  dons  RO  you  will  obtain  an  ujeeiobly 
which  will  atixa  on  the  eatatee  of  proprieton  of  land  and  divide  them  gratui- 
tously among  the  poor."' 

Well,  Sir,  when  this  notable  newspaper  editor  was  bronght  to 
hook,  what  did  he  say  ?  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Cobden,  the  iHth  December,  and  also  published  an  article 
in  his  newspaper.  In  hie  letter  he  says :  '  You  seem  to  assume 
that  I  charged  you  with  proposing  that  this  division  should 
be  accomplished  by  violence.'  Does  anybody  beheve  that  any 
one  without  violence  can  seize  upon  the  lands  of  the  rich,  and 
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distribute  them  gratuitously,  that  is,  for  nothing,  oxaoogBt 
the  poor  ?  On  the  same  day,  in  an  article)  he  made  thiB 
etatemcnt : — 

'  Noljody  WM  likely  to  chugs  tlioaa  two  gentlemen  with  recominending 
"  »gnjua"  ontrngsa,  fur  their  interest  is  M  much  bound  up  with  gnci&l  order. 
the  rights  of  |iroperiy,  and  the  Quaen'a  paaoe  hb  that  of  tlie  whole  peerage.' 

Which  is  true;  but  why  did  not  he  find  that  out  before  he  had 
made  that  charge  ?     He  says, — 

■  Nobody  who  rend  the  niiigle  line  which  Mr.  Cubden  hiu  aeiied  for  »  peg  to 
Imng  liis  defence  upon  could  imngine  for  a  moment  that  it  [lointed  to  violenca.' 

This  ia  the  gentleman  who  prolesses  to  counsel  and  lead 
the  nation.  Now,  suppose  he  had  charged  Adam  Smith,  the 
great  apostle  of  pohtical  economy,  with  ajiproving  piracy,  or 
if  he  had  charged  John  Wesley  with  being  an  encourager 
of  drunkenness  and  profanity,  would  it  have  been  more  extra- 
ordinary than  that  he  should  charge  Mr.  Cobden  and  myself 
with  instigating  agrarian  outrages  and  the  seizure  of  the  estates 
of  those  who  now  hold  them,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  them 
among  the  people,  of  course  taking  nothing  from  the  people 
for  them,  and  therefore  giving  nothing  to  the  rich  for  them  ? 
If  there  l>e  two  men  in  England,  I  will  undertake  to  say, 
who  have  more  conscientiously  and  more  faithfully  preached 
for  twenty-five  years  the  doctrines  of  absolute  honesty  with 
regard  to  political  questions  in  England,  those  two  men  are 
Mr.  Cobden  and  myself.  But  Mr.  Cobden  came  forward  to 
assail  Mr.  Delane  when  he  made  this  charge  against  me. 
He  found  a  man  in  a  mask  endeavouring  to  stab  me  in  the 
back, — for  he  had  not  seen  that  the  same  man  had  been,  in 
ft  previous  article,  also  stabbing  him, — and  he  came  forward, 
and  dragged  his  mask  from  him,  and  he  showed  him  to  the 
gaze  of  the  whole  nation  and  of  the  world.  And  at  last, 
after  denial  and  equivocation  of  every  kind,  this  unmasked 
editor  of  this  great  journal  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  per- 
sonal part  of  this  controversy,  and  to  skulk  hack  into  his 
anonymous  hiding-place,  which  suits  him  better. 
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I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  Neither  Mr.  Cobden  nor  I 
have  ever  said  anything  to  show  that  we  thought  it  desinible 
to  abolish  by  fore*  of  law  anouymotis  writing  in  our  news- 
papers ;  but  Mr.  Cobden  laments,  as  I  do,  and  as  you  all  do, 
that  the  anonymous  system  is  inevitably  a  shelter  for  a  man 
who  has  no  eense  of  honour.  I  recollect  a  description  which 
I  nra  sure  will  suit  Mr.  Delane  admirably.  It  was  publiehed 
some  time  ago  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  described  a 
notorious  politician  there  who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has 
been  at  the  elbow  of  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
l^mes  for  the  last  twelve  months— with  what  happy  success 
to  the  forecast  and  tlic  honesty  of  that  paper  we  all  know. 
It  was  said  of  him  that '  he  was  a  just  man  and  a  righteous 
man,  and  that  he  walked  uprightly  ie/bre  the  world,  but  when 
he  was  noi  before  the  ivorld  his  walk  was  slantindicnlar.'  Sir, 
the  Times  newspaper,  notwithstanding  all  this,  is  a  power  in 
this  country,  and  a  power  in  Europe.  No  man  laments  more 
than  I  do  that  so  much  power  should  be  associated  with  what 
I  will  call  a  godless  intellect  and  a  practical  atheism.  No 
one  laments  more  thau  I  du  that  a  paper  which  was  once 
great  in  its  independence  has  become  now — what  shall  I  say  ? 
— domesticated,  for  the  editor  of  the  Times  is  now  domes- 
ticated in  the  houses  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  members  of 
high  families  in  London.  He  has  learned  now, — in  this  day, 
when  that  paper  might  have  been  more  useful  than  ever, — to 
fetch  and  carry  for  Cambridge  House.  And,  Sir,  for  aught 
I  know,  looking  at  what  is  said  in  the  clubs  in  London  about 
the  dispensation  of  patronage  to  men  who  have  been  writers 
for  that  journal,  I  am  not  sure,  unless  what  I  say  now  may 
make  it  difficult,  that  some  day  or  other  some  proprietor 
(or  chief  proprietor)  of  that  paper  may  not  find  himself 
placed  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  compensation  for  the  services 
offered  to  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

But  now,  passing  from  that  subject,  yon  will  remember 
that  my  argument  at  Rochdale  was   that  the   agricultural 
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labouring  population  of  this  country  were  iu  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  that  I  believed  that  to  a  large  extent  it  vna 
to  be  atlributt^d  to  the  unsound  aud  unjust  laws  which  regu- 
late the  possession  and  distribution  of  land.  Now  you  IcnoWj 
of  course,  living  in  Birmingham,  as  well  as  we  know,  that, 
contrary  to  what  exists  in  eorae  countries,  we  have  three  great 
classes  connected  with  laud.  We  have  the  landowner  first, 
who  18  always  becoming  richer — that  is  if  he  does  not  spend 
too  much.  His  land  is  always  becoming  more  valuable.  You 
find  him  living  in  a  belter  house,  with  more  gorgeous  fittings, 
with  a  more  gplendid  equipage,  and  following  more  expcDsive 
amusements.  [A  Voice :  '  I  thought  the  cotton  lords  did  that. 'J 
No  doubt.  If  you  pursue  it  further,  you  find  the  tenant- 
farmers  occupying  larger  farms,  and  in  connection  with  the 
tenant-farmers  there  is  a  much  greater  apparent  wealth.  But 
if  you  come  to  the  labourers,  who  cultivate  the  land,  by  whose 
toil  and  whose  sweat  your  tables  are  furnished  with  bread  and 
with  beef,  and  with  many  other  things  that  they  produce,  you 
find  these  labourers  at  this  moment,  I  believe,  at  a  compara- 
tively greater  distance  from  the  landlord,  and  from  the  tenant 
probably,  than  they  were  at  any  former  period.  ['  No,  no.'] 
There  is  a  gentleman  present  who  dilfere  from  me;  !  am 
glad  be  is  in  the  meeting. 

I  will  ask  you  whether,  during  paat  years,  you  have  read 
any  letters  in  the  Times  newspaper  signed  by  the  initials 
'  S.  G.  O.'  These  letters  were  written  by  a  gentleman  of  rare 
intelligence  and  of  great  benevolence.  His  desoriptiona  I 
believe  may  be  entirely  relied  upon.  If  any  of  you  have 
read  some  letters  written  three  or  four  mouths  ago  from 
parts  of  Buckinghamshire  and  published  in  the  Slnr  news- 
pfq>er,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  that  population,^ 
you  will  know  what  it  is  that  I  mean, — but  if  you  are  un- 
willing to  take  their  evidence,  let  us  take  the  endenoe  of 
a  witness  that  nobody  here  will  call  in  question,  and  that 
ia   the  evidence  of  the  Saturday  Seview.     On  the   36th  of 
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September  last  there  was  an  article  in  that  journal  on 
'  Agricultural  LabourerB,'  in  which  it  said — and  I  b^  you 
to  hsten  to  it,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  great  part  of  my 
speech.     The  extract  from  the  article  reads  thus  ; — 

'When  the  dull  seaeon  of  the  ytar  cornea  roumt  [it  U  between  October  anJ 
the  meeting  of  ParluJneiit]  all  »rta  of  odd  perionB  and  thiagi  hkve  their  (hare 
of  publia  attention,  and  even  agricullantl  Uboiiren  are  pitied  and  dincuised. 
At  other  times  the;  live  od  with  do  one  much  to  cnre  for  them — the  fiinnor 
looking  on  them  u  bia  DBtnral  eDemiu,  the  punon's  kindly  soul  getting  trurj 
of  hia  long  combut  with  thoir  helpleiu  stolid  ignoranoe.  and  the  aijuire  nut 
knowing  wb»t  he  can  do  for  them  further  than  build  two  or  three  Elizabetlinn 
CDttogea,  covered  with  houejauckle,  ologe  to  hii  gatei.' 

And  then  the  writer  of  the  article  proceeds  to  Bay  that  when 
foreigners  come  here  and  read  of  the  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers  they  must  be  much  shocked,  for  he  adds : — 

'  We  are  ninved  to  a  Uni^id  shame  and  andneae  b;  thinldng  how  true  the 
picturo  in,  And  what  iBrrtduid,  uncared-for,  unlaii!/ht  bruia  the  people  are  who 
raiHi  the  crops  on  which  wc  live.' 

And  then ; — 

'  There  ia  a  wailioB  "vr  the  <Urt  and  viae  and  mtserjr  that  oiuit  prevail  in 
hoiuea  where  aeven  or  eight  personi,  of  both  aeiee  and  all  agea,  are  penned  up 
together  (or  the  night  in  the  one  rickety,  Ibul,  vermin -haunted  beiirooin.  The 
picture  of  agricultural  life  nnrotia  Itielf  before  na  aa  it  ia  painted  by  those  who 
know  it  best.  We  aee  the  dull  clouded  mind,  the  bovine  gaae.  the  brutality 
and  recklessneu,  the  simple  audacity  of  vice,  the  confused  hatred  of  his  bstteni, 
which  mark  the  Eoglish  peHaant.  uqImb  eome  bapjiy  fortune  has  aaved  him 
from  the  geneial  lot,  and  persuaded  him  that  life  "hoa  aomething  beaides  beer 
that  the  poor  man  may  have  and  may  relish. "' 

He  then  goes  on  to  declare  that  'the  old  feudalism' — feudal- 
ism is  precisely  the  thing  I  mentioned — 

'The  old  feudoliam  of  EnijUnd— the  stale  of  things  when  there  yet  wer« 
BcrEt,  and  when  the  lorda  of  the  soil  wero  almost  a  different  order  of  beings — 
still  ooloun  the  relations  of  tiie  rich  and  the  poor.' 

And  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  he  says  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  should  be.     The  writer  states : — 

'  It  is  looked  on  aa  the  duty  and  place  of  the  poor  man  to  Htay  in  hi*  native 
village  for  ever  ;  to  work  hard  for  ten  or  twelve  nhillings  a-week,  and  bring  Up  a 
Urge  family  respectably  na  the  money  ;  In  touch  hia  hat  t.i  the  gentry,  to  go  to 
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church  ni)^larij,  uid  lo  mftke  out  bs  much  w  be  coo  of  the  service  ;  to  hkte 
the  publiu-houae,  anJ  feel  do  loa^ng  far  aompMiy  and  a  bright  fire  or  gowii, 
and  to  be  guided  towftrdi  heaven  by  the  curate  uid  the  young  ladiea.  This  u 
the  poor  man  which  modern  fuudnlion  actually  produces,  luiil  who  lamj  Im 
Hoen  \>j  any  one  who  ituids  opposite  the  door  of  the  Tillage  beerahop  on  a 
Saturday  evetuD|[.' 

Now  this  ifi  the  testimony  of  the  Saturday  Heriew,  and 
what  do  you  think  the  writer  of  the  article  from  whi«h  I 
have  just  quoted  proposes  ? — he  proposes  that  instead  of  a 
man  receiving  parochial  relief  from  tlie  [Htrish,  he  eliall  be 
allowed  to  receive  it  from  that  larger  area,  namely,  from 
the  Union  ;  and  that  a  law  which  he  saya  is  hardly  ever  put 
in  practice  should  he  repcalL-d,  by  which  a  working-mau 
breaking  a  contract  to  work  is  treated  as  a  felon.  I  do  not 
believe  those  remedies  would  bo  sufficient  for  the  terrible 
malady  which  he  has  described  in  such  powerful  language. 
May  I  ask  you  this  question  ?  Is  it  the  unchangeable  htw 
nf  Heaven  that  the  agricultural  population  of  this  country 
t^hall  continue  in  that  condition  ?  Writers  t«il  you,  that  your 
agriculture  is  far  l>etter  than  any  other  agriculture,  that  you 
produce  a  larger  (juantity  of  wheat  or  any  other  produce  over 
a  given  surface.  We  know  that  there  is  the  greatest  market 
in  the  world  close  at  their  doors,  and  the  means  of  conveyance 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  Tlien  I  want  to  know  why 
it  is  that  the  labouring  population  upon  the  farms  of  this 
coimtry  are  in  the  condition  I  have  just  described.  Is  it  so 
in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe;  is  it  so  in  the  United 
States  of  Amerita?  No.  I  could  give  you,  if  it  were  not 
that  reading  evidence  from  books  is  not  suited  to  a  speech, 
and  to  a  great  meeting  like  this — I  could  read  you  evidence 
from  every  kiud  of  man — from  the  highest  in  rank — from  the 
most  cultivated  in  mind — from  the  most  extensively  known 
in  public  affairs — I  could  prove  to  you,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
in  all  these  countries  in  Europe  where  the  land  is  divided  and 
the  i)eople  have  a  chance  of  having  some  of  it — those  in  fact 
who  are  industrious  and  frugal — that  the  condition  of  tho 
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agrictiltural  aud  peiuiaDt  population  is  infinitely  Buperior  to 
anything  that  is  to  he  seen  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Well,  then,  you  may  ask  rae  very  reasonahly, — what  is  the 
difference  hetween  the  laws  of  these  countries  and  the  laws 
of  ours,  and  what  changes  do  you  propose  ?  I  will  tell  you 
in  as  few  words  as  I  can.  In  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe — in  Prance,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  in 
Holland  and  in  Norway,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  likely  to 
become  general  throughout  Europe,  the  law  follows  what  is 
believed  to  he  the  natural  law  of  affection  aud  justice  between 
parent  and  children.  The  larjie  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  parent  must  he  by  will  (or  if  not  by  will  the  law  will 
6o  order  it)  divided  amongst  the  children ;  not  land  alone, 
hut  all  the  property  of  the  parent,  according  to  the  number 
of  his  children.  Aud  you  are  to  Ijc  frightened  by  this 
law  of  bequests  as  if  it  were  something  very  dreadful.  It 
only  follows  the  rule  which  the  majority  of  your  merchants, 
your  mannl'acturers,  and  of  all  the  |ieople  in  the  world  have 
followed  in  these  later  days,  of  treating  their  children  with 
equal  affection  and  with  equal  justice.  On  going  to  the 
United  States,  you  find  a  very  different  state  of  the  law. 
There  a  man  may  leave  his  property  as  he  bices  amongst 
his  children,  because  the  Uuited  States'  law  believes  that 
natural  affection  and  justice  are  of  themselves  a  sufficient 
law  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enforce  these  moral  duties  by  any  statute.  But 
if  a  man  dies  without  leaving  a  will,  the  law  of  the  United 
States  takes  his  property,  and  looking  upon  his  children  with 
etiual  affection  and  equal  justice,  makes  that  distribution  which 
it  believes  the  just  and  living  parent  would  have  made. 

But  if  you  come  to  this  country  what  do  you  find  ?  You 
find  this,  that  with  regard  to  all  kinds  of  property,  except 
what  is  called  real  property,  (meaning  the  land  of  the 
country  and  the  houses  upon  il,)  the  law  does  exactly  the 
same    thing.     It    divides    it    equally    amongst   the    children, 
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because  it  knows  that  this  is  what  tlie  parent  should  have  done, 
and  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  a  just  parent.  But  when 
it  comes  U)  the  queatioti  of  the  land,  our  law  is  contrary 
to  the  Eurojiean  taw  which  makes  a  ^tut«  according  to 
natural  justice,  cnntrary  to  tlie  United  States'  law,  which,  when 
there  is  no  will,  makes  a  distribution  also  in  accordance  with 
natural  justice.  Thus  our  law  steps  in  and  does  that  which 
natural  justice  would  forbid.  Now  I  should  like  to  know 
if  anybody  is  prepared  to  deny  this.  Personalty,  that  is, 
property  which  is  not  land,  is  divided  equally;  the  property 
which  is  land  is  not  divided  equally,  but  is  given  to  the  eldest 
son  in  one  lump.  Now,  tell  me  whether  the  pnnciple  wbidi 
the  law  of  Europe  for  the  most  part  wishes  to  enforce,  that 
which  tlie  law  of  America  enforces  when  there  is  no  will, 
that  which  we  enforce  when  land  is  not  in  question — whether 
that  is  not  a  more  just  law,  docs  not  approve  itecif  mora  to 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  I>efore  the  eye  of  Heaven,  than  a  law 
hy  which  we  send  beggars  into  the  world, — it  may  !«?  half- 
a-dozen  children,— that  we  may  make  one  rich  in  the  posses- 
sion of  unnecessary  abundance  ? 

What  are  the  reasons — these  things  are  not  done  without 
reasons — ask  anybody  what  arc  the  reasons,  and  you  are  told, 
perhaps,  that  they  are  high  political  reasons.  These  high 
political  reasons  are  often  very  curious.  In  eome  countries — 
in  Turkey,  for  example — it  has  been  the  custom  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  hardly  abandoned  yet,  that  the  wielder  of  the 
sceptre  should  destroy  his  younger  brothers,  lest  they  should 
become  competitors  with  him  for  the  throne.  What  would 
you  think  if  the  biw  of  this  country  doomed  all  the  younger 
children  to  a  want  of  freedom  and  to  a  total  ivant  of  educa- 
tion,— if  it  conferred  all  the  freedom  and  all  the  education 
on  the  eldest  eons,  and  left  the  others  to  go  to  the  streets  t 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  cut  off  all  the  younger  boys 
and  girls  from  all  education  and  all  freedom,  as  it  is  to  cut 
tliem  off  from  their  share  of  their  father's  property.     But 
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you  will  find  to-morrow  morning,  in  all  probftbility,  that 
the  editor  in  this  town, — who  does  not  generally,  as  I  have 
noticed,  serve  you  up  very  strong  meat, — will  say,  if  he 
comments  on  this  part  of  my  speech,  what  use  would  it  he 
to  make  a  law  that  the  prn[ierty  shall  he  divided  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  will,  when  men  die  so  seldom  without 
making  a  will,  and  will  argue  tliat  the  difTerenoe  will  be 
very  small.  I  will  t«ll  yoii  what  difference  it  would  make. 
It  would  take  the  tremendous  sanction  of  the  law  from  the 
side  of  evil,  and  put  it  on  the  side  of  good. 

There  is  a  ease — it  is  the  only  (me  which  occurs  to  me — 
bearing  npon  this  point.  About  the  time  when  the  American 
colonies  were  severed  from  this  country,  tlie  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail  were  enforced  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
in  the  most  rigid  manner.  Mr.  Jeiferson,  who  was  after- 
wards President  of  the  Republic,  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  act«  of  his  life  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  to  alx>lish  these  laws.  Yon  will  find  this 
statement  in  his  Life, — 'The  class  which  thus  provided  for 
the  perpetuation  of  its  wealth  also  monopolized  the  civil 
honours  of  the  colony.'  You  wdl  be  able  to  judge  whetber 
that  is  not  very  much  the  ease  in  this  coimtry.  Amongst 
the  reasons  which  lie  gave  for  abolishing  the  law  of 
entails  was  that  he  wished  '  to  mnlce  an  opening  for  the 
aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,  which  nature  has  v/isely 
provided  for  the  direction  of  the  interests  of  society,  and 
scattered  with  equal  hand  throughout  all  its  conditions.' 
And  when  he  came  to  the  abolition  of  the  law  and  custom 
of  primogeniture,  that  is,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  tbnt 
property  should  be  equally  divided  whenever  tlie  parents 
did  not  leave  a  will,  it  is  said  by  his  biographer  that  tiieso 
laws — 

'  Bbts  not  merely  ultereil  the  dutribution  of  that  pnrt  of  tlie  laniled  pro- 
perty whicb  u  tnuismitted  to  surviiing  reUtivoa  by  tlie  aileiit  •>|>eration  uf  Ikw, 
Imt  they  hnvo  alio  operHlwl  iin  |iul>Iic  opinion  bo  «b  to  iiifliiaiioe  the  tuatainen- 
Uty  iliapuiition  of  it  by  the  |iro|irietor«,  without  whiih  Insi  vBeol  tlia  purp<ne 
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uf  the  Legielature  might  have  been  rtndily  defeateil.  The  cangs  kre  now  vttj 
rare  in  which  n  |)«reiit  makes,  b}!  hia  will,  a  much  more  unequal  distributioB 
□r  hia  property  among  hU  children  than  the  law  itcelf  would  mnke.  It  ■«  thui 
'Jiat  tnWB,  thumaeWes  the  creaturea  of  public  opinion,  ofWn  poworfull;  re-act 


And  he  §"068  on  to  show  that  the  effect  of  the  distribution  was 
to  lessea  tlie  chnncee  of  a  man  being  so  enormously  rich,  xnd 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  a  large  nnmljcr  to  Ijecome  moderately 
so.  He  said  further,  that  if  there  were  fewer  coaches  and  six 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  there  were  twenty  times  as  many 
carriages  and  pairs. 

I  have  thus  briefly  touched  upoiv  the  question  of  primo- 
geniture. The  question  of  entails  is  much  of  the  siune 
kindj  and  with  regard  to  its  effet-t  ujwn  the-pnbhc  I  shall 
only  say  a  sentence  or  two.  The  object  of  entailing  land  ta 
to  keep  great  estates  together,  and  to  keep  them  in  one 
family.  Upon  this  system  land  in  this  country  is  sometimcH 
tied  up  for  fifty,  or  eighty,  or  a  hundred  years,  no  person 
having  power  to  sell  it,  however  advantageous  it  might  be  to 
the  proprietors  that  the  land  should  be  sold.  And  then,  if  you 
come  to  the  question  of  the  difficulties  of  transfer,  I  might 
ask  gentlemen  near  mo  connected  with  the  law — and  they 
will  tell  you  that  it  always  takes  months,  and  it  sometimes 
takes  years,  to  prove  a  title ;  and  the  cost  of  thits  in  money 
comes  to  no  inconsidemble  portion  of  the  purchaete  money  of 
the  property. 

Now,  may  I  ask  you  what  is  tlie  jmlitieal  reason  for 
which  this  state  of  things  is  maintained  ?  It  is  for  the  very 
reason  for  which  this  eystem  was  established  eight  hundred 
years  ago — that  there  may  be  in  this  country  a  handiiil 
of  persons,  three  or  four  times  as  many  as  there  are  here — 
twice  as  many  perhaps — who  are  the  owners  of  nearly  all  the 
land,  in  whose  hand  is  concentrated  nearly  all  the  power,  Ly 
whom  the  Government  of  the  country  is  mainly  conducted, 
and  amongst  whom  the  patronage  of  the  Government  is 
mainly  distributed.     In  every  country  in  the  world,  as  far 
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as  1  know,  the  possesBore  of  land  are  the  possessors  of  power. 
In  Prance,  at  this  inomcnt,  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that, 
Dotwithstanding  there  may  be  a  revolution  now  and  then  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  if  yon  come  t«i  the  question  of  voting, 
the  majority  of  the  voting  population  at  this  moment  are 
tbund  in  the  number  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  it  was  their  suffrages  which  conferred  the 
supreme  power  on  tlie  present  Emperor  of  the  French.  If 
you  go  across  the  Atlantic,  and  study  the  political  system  of 
the  United  Sfaites,  when-  almost  all  the  farmers  are  owners 
of  their  forms,  you  will  find  that  they  are  the  holders  of 
political  power.  The  city  of  New  York  may  denounce  the 
policy  of  the  Government  at  "Washington ;  but  it  is  the 
land-owning  farmers — the  cultivators  of  the  great  States 
in  the  interior  of  the  country — who  are  the  real  holders 
of  political  power,  and  by  whose  will  alone  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  is  able  to  carry  on  the  great  matters 
which  belong  to  his  exalted  etation.  It  is  the  eame  in  the 
Southern  States,  for  the  great  planting  population — tlie 
owners  of  immense  plantations — are  the  life  and  soul  of 
Southern  politics.  And  if  you  come  to  our  own  country — 
to  your  own  county,  Warwickshire,  or  any  county  you 
choose  to  wait  into — you  will  find  that  two  or  three  great 
landowners  can  sit  down  together  and  determine  who  shall 
or  who  shall  not  go  to  Parliament,  as  the  pretended  repre- 
sentative of  the  population  in  that  county. 

I  believe  that  with  these  vast  properties,  which  are  of 
no  real  advantage  to  those  who  hold  them — for  100,000/. 
a-year,  or  200,000/.  a-year,  can  give  no  man  greater 
real  happiness  than  io,ooo/.  or  5,000/.  a-year, — I  say  these 
great  properties,  with  great  political  power,  form  what  wo 
call  our  great  territorial  system — a  system  which  prevails 
to  an  extent  in  this  country  which  is  probably  unknown  in 
any  other,  but  which  leaves  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  ignorant, 
and  hopeless,  and  dependent,  and  degradi-d.     There  iw,  as  you 
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know,  B  ^eat  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  farms  Hiroa^oat 
the  eotintry,  a  practioe  which  makes  it  still  more  difficult  for  the 
labourer  ever  to  become  a  tenant,  or  to  rise  from  the  condition 
in  which  he  is.  You  sec  a  ladder — the  HM;ial  ladder — upon 
which  you  wish  to  see  the  poor,  and  depressed,  and  unfortunate 
n ine-or-ben-shil I inga-a-week- labourer  ascend  gradually.  Yoa 
would  rejoice  to  sec  him  get  up  a  few  steps  and  become  a  farmer, 
although  but  in  a  small  way ;  or  the  owner  of  a  small  piece 
of  land.  Itut  you  find  that  for  eix  or  eight,  or  ten  feet  up 
the  ladder,  the  steps  arc  broken  out ;  and,  in  his  low  position, 
he  has  not  a  chance  of  Iwginning  the  ascent.  Let  there  be 
steps  in  the  shape  of  small  farms  and  small  estates,  and  land 
freely  bought  and  sohl,  and  then  he  will  have  something  to 
hope  for,  something  to  save  even  his  small  earnings  for,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  purchase  or  to  occupy  one  of  these  small 
farmB  and  get  away  from  the  humble  and  melancholy  position 
in  which  he  is  now,  to  one  which  I  wish,  from  my  soul,  every 
labourer  >n  this  country  could  find  himself  placed  in. 

Now,  Sir,  for  fear  that  the  Man  in  the  Mask — he  has 
got  his  mask  on  again  for  a  time — for  fear  that  the  Man  in 
tlie  Mask  should  misrepresent  me  to-morrow,  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  am  not  against  great  estates,  or  great  farms,  or 
great  fiietj>ries,  but  I  have  a  vcrj'  great  liking  for  email 
estates,  small  farms,  and  small  factories.  Tn  this  country, 
whore  there  is  such  a  rapid  creation  of  wealth,  there  is 
always  a  great  power  urging  to  the  accumulation  of  land. 
1  know  the  case  of  a  nobleman  now,  in  a  southern  county, 
from  report,  who  is  stated  to  have  an  income  of  110,000/. 
a-year;  and  being  a  wise  man,  as  regards  his  expenditure 
compared  with  his  income,  he  only  spends — though  it  is  a 
mystery  to  me  how  he  spends  it — he  only  sjjends  40,000/. 
a-year,  and  he  has  80,000/.  a-year  left.  What  does  he  do  with 
this?  He  buys  up  every  farm,  every  estate,  big  or  little,  all 
over  the  district,  and  the  consequence  is  that  his  immense 
estate  is  constantly  becoming  larger.     I  do  not  blame  him  £» 
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tbat.  I  applaud  him  ao  far,  that  he  is  a  man  who  does  not  waste 
his  property,  and  I  have  heard  that  among  those  with  whom 
he  lives  he  is  a  man  of  excellent  charactov.  There  are  persons 
who  come  from  MaDcheeter,  from  Leeds,  and  there  are  some 
in  Birmingham  who  ore  able  to  purchase  large  estates. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  this  in  this  country,  where  we  have 
so  much  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  and  wealth 
to  buy  estates  with.  In  addition  to  this,  their  posses- 
sion gives  great  social  position  and  great  political  influence. 
I  am  not  complaining  of  this.  It  is  a  natural,  and  advan- 
tageous, and  healthy  thing;  for  it  is  desirable  that  &rmers 
should  have  the  stimulus  of  ambition  to  have  a  larger  farm, 
and  that  the  men  who  have  an  estate  should  have  an  ambition 
— if  they  can  entertain  it  honestly — to  have  a  larger  estate. 
The  stimulus  by  which  men  strive  at  something  honourable  is 
useful  to  the  country ;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  add  to 
this  the  force  of  a  most  intricutti  and  complicated  syst«m 
of  law,  t")  give  to  this  force  greater  force,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
contrary  to  all  the  true  interests  of  England;  and  I  believe 
if  it  goes  on  for  another  half-century,  as  it  has  for  tlie  last 
half-century,  it  will  cause  great  discontent  and  great  embar- 
rassment within  this  now  peaceful  kingdom. 

What  I  propose  is  this — it  is  nothing  that  I  have  not 
stated  Ijetbre — it  is  the  most  moderato  thing  that  can  be  pro- 
posed. If  you  want  to  see  an  admirable  description  of  what 
I  think  it  woidd  be  wise  to  do,  you  will  find  it  in  a  paper 
which  certainly  is  not  very  Eadical — is  rather,  in  my  opinion, 
though  conducted  with  considerable  ability,  conceited  iu  some 
of  its  criticisme  upon  us — I  mean  the  SpecMor.  There  waa 
an  article  on  Saturday  last  in  this  paper  on  the  subject  of 
land  laws  iu  New  York,  and  although  there  are  only  three 
or  four  lines  about  New  York  in  tlio  article,  that  does  not 
matter,  for  it  is  admirably  *vritten.  In  one  place  it  reads  as 
follows: — 'No  doubt  Mr.  Bright  would  consider  this  not 
sufficient  change  for  the  purposes  he  wishes.'     He  is  quite 
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liiiBtaken.  The  clioiifi^es  ivhicli  lie  proposes  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  changes  I  have  ever  proposed,  either  in 
public  or  in  jirivate.  What  are  these  changes?  First  of 
all,  that  the  law  shall  declare  that  when  any  person  owning^ 
property  dies  without  maiing  a  dietribution  of  it  by  will, 
the  Inw  shall  distribnte  it  upon  the  same  principle  that  it 
now  adopts  when  it  divides — I  am  now  Bpeakiug  of  landed 
property — any  other  kind  of  property.  For  example :  Sap- 
pose  a  man  has  got  money  in  the  bank — I  wish  eveiybody 
had — suppose  he  baa  machinery  in  hia  mill,  merchandise 
in  his  warebonae,  ships  upon  the  ocean,  or  that  he  has  shares, 
or  the  parchments  for  them  in  his  safe  —  if  be  dies,  the 
Government  by  the  law,  or  rather  the  law  itself,  makes  a  dis- 
tribution of  all  that  property  amongst  ail  his  children,  in 
accordance  with  the  great  universal  law  of  natural  parent^] 
affection  and  justice.  Then,-!  say,  let  tliat  principle  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  property  which  a  man  may  die  possessed  of; 
and,  so  far  as  that  goes,  I  want  no  further  change.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  entails,  I  would  say  this: 
the  Spectator  proposes  that  a  man,  by  entailing  his  property — 
so  far  as  I  can  understand — shall  only  prevent  himself  and 
his  next  heir  from  disposing  of  it — that  there  shall  be,  in  point 
of  fact,  only  two  persons  in  the  entail.  Now,  what  I  propose 
is,  that  a  man  may  leave  his  property  to  aa  many  persons 
as  be  likes,  to  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  and  F,  and  so  on  all  through 
the  alphabet,  if  they  are  all  alive  at  the  time  he  makes  bis  will, 
and  be  can  put  all  their  names  into  it.  But  at  present  he 
can  leave  it  to  these  people,  and  to  a  child  then  unborn,  and 
who  shall  not  be  born,  it  may  be,  till  twenty  years  after 
he  has  made  his  will.  I  would  cut  that  off.  I  contend  that 
it  should  be  left  to  persons  who  are  in  existence,  and  whose 
names  are  in  the  will,  and  you  will  find  that  as  A,  B,  and  C 
died  it  would  finally  come  info  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would 
have  the  absolute  disposal  of  it,  and  who  could  keep,  or  sell, 
or  give,  or  waste  it  as  he  pleased. 
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And  I  believe  it  will  be  much  better  for  the  public  when 
that  freedom  of  transfer  ie  given  to  the  poBseesors  of  land 
which  is  given  to  tbe  posseseore  of  every  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty. If  I  were  to  eit  down  for  ten  minutos  and  a  lawyer 
were  to  take  my  place,  he  could  tell  you  what  a  trouble  our 
law  is ;  and — although  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  them  think 
that  they  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it — what  a  curse  it  is 
to  a  man  who  buys  landed  property  or  who  sells  it.  Every- 
thing which  I  am  proposing  ia  carried  out,  I  believe,  through 
most  of  the  States  in  the  American  Union,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  is  being  adopted  in 
the  Australian  colonies.  It  is  the  most  curious  thing  in  the 
world  that  whenever  an  Englishman  leaves  these  shores — 
whether  it  is  the  effect  of  the  salt  air,  or  of  sea-sickness, 
or  the  result  of  that  prolonged  meditation  which  a  voyage  of 
some  weeks'  duration  invites,  I  do  not  know — but  whenever 
an  Englishman  leaves  these  shores,  the  effect  is  to  peel  off,  not 
the  rags  of  bis  body,  but  the  verminous  rags  from  his  intellect 
and  soul.  He  leaves  behind  him  in  England  all  the  stupidity 
which  some  of  us  cherish,  and  he  lands  in  Australia  with  his 
vision  so  clear,  that  he  can  see  things  in   a   > 


I  wont  to  ask  you  as  reasonable  men,  aa  men  of  business 
-^there  is  not  a  man  who  cannot  understand  this  question 
moderately  well — is  this  spoliation  ?  Is  this  agrarian  outrage? 
Is  this  stimulating  the  worliing-man  and  the  agricultural 
labourer  to — what  shall  I  say? — te,  it  may  be,  incendiarism 
or  to  something  worse?  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind;  it  ia  but 
laying  before  them  those  just  principles  of  law  and  practice 
which  are  admitted  to  be  just  in  every  other  country  in  the 
world  than  this,  and  which  we  admit  to  be  just  with  re^rd 
to  everything  else,  except  the  single  article  of  land. 

We  are  charged  with  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  by  that 
gentleman  in  the  Mask.  On  the  27th  of  November  he 
wrote  this  of  Mr.  Cobden.     He  said  : — 
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'  He  [Mr.  CobJen]  itoopa  down  KDd  fridu  up  s  weapon  which  has  never  jret 
been  u»od  but  fnr  Knarcby  •ml  reiolulion,  Ib  it  not  in  (aot  to  tell  th* 
labourer  lUid  tho  workman  to  \ixilt  over  Ibe  fence  of  the  tuughbouring  pro- 
prietor, and  leam  to  think  that  the;  bkre  a  natiinJ  right  to  a  slice  of  U>e 
aoilt' 

Sorely,  if  they  are  industrious  and  frugal,  and  can  save  tiie 
means  to  purchase,  and  there  be  anybody  who  would  wish  to 
sell,  and  the  latv  steps  in  and  makes  it  difiicnlt  Ui  sell  and  to 
buy,  then,  I  eay,  that  labourer  has  a  right  to  look  over  the 
hedge,  and  to  feel  that  the  law  deals  a  grievous  injustice  to 
him. 

And  it  is  this  gentleman  in  the  Mask  that  frightens  tlie 
landed  proprietors.  I  met  the  other  day  with  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  lai^st  properties  in  the  kingdom.  He 
said  to  me, — and  he  is  a  very  liberal  and  thoughtful  man, — lie 
said  to  mc, '  You  have  no  idea  of  the  terror  which  your  speeches 
create  amongst  landed  gentlemen.'  Now,  I  never  IVighten 
any  of  my  neighbours.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  be 
so  alarming  to  those  gentlemen  who  live  in  their  great  housea 
and  castles.  But  the  fact  is  the  landed  gentlemen  are  not 
a  wise  class.  There  are  brilliant  exceptions.  There  are 
men  amongst  them,  many  of  whom  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
of  their  own  class,  or  of  any  other  class  in  the  world.  But  as 
a  class,  and,  perhaps,  one  might  say  it  of  nearly  every  class — I 
believe  it  is  true  of  that  to  which  I  belong  in  Lancashire — 
they  arc  not  a  wise  class.  They  know  something  of  agri- 
culture— county  Members  have  to  get  it  up  for  agricultural 
dinners — and  they  know  something  of  horses— and  they  know 
all  that  can  W  known  on  tlio  subject  of  game.  But  on 
the  principles  of  law  and  of  government,  speaking  of  them 
as  a  whole,  and  judging  of  them  by  their  past  course,  they  are 
dark  as  uight  itself.  Would  you  believe  it— young  men  here 
do  not  recollect  it — tliat  the  landed  proprietors  could  never 
find  out,  till  Mr.  Cobden  and  a  iew  others  told  them,  that  the 
Corn-law  was  a  great  injury  to  them  ?  ITiey  did  not  know  that 
it  actually  lowered  the  value  of  their  land,  and  diminished 
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the  security  of  their  rente,  and  that  it  loaded  tlicm  with  an 
inconceivable  amount  of  public  odium ;  whilst,  at  the  »amG 
time,  it  beggared  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  people,  and 
it  menaced  this  nation  wilh  rebeliioQ. 

Mr.  Cobdon  and  I,  and  others  who  acted  with  us,  but 
we  chiefly,  because  perhaps  we  were  the  most  prominent, 
were  sliindered  then  by  the  gentleman  in  the  Mask,  just  as 
we  have  been  now.  The  Times  was  as  fonl-montlied  upon  us 
twenty  years  ago  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  It  said  that  we 
went  abont  the  country  setting  class  against  class,  It  said 
that  our  views  led  to  the  conCscation  of  landed  property. 
It  said  everything  that  was  spiteful  and  untrue,  as  it  saya 
now.  And  yet,  is  there  any  man  in  this  country  who  will  not 
admit  that  pn>perty  is  more  secure  in  consequence  of  the  abo- 
lition of  that  law,  which  landowners  believed  to  be  the  anchor 
of  their  safety,  and  that  animosities  between  class  and  elasa 
have  been  allayed  ?  And  who  shall  tell  how  much  it  is  owing 
to  this  reform  that  our  Queen  at  this  moment  wields  an  unchal- 
lenged sceptre  over  a  tranquil  realm?  A  landoivner  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  an  old  Meml>er  of  the  House,  a  represen- 
tative of  a  south-western  county,  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
for  whom  I  have  always  had  the  greatest  respect,  even  when 
he  was  most  in  the  wrong,— ho  told  me  not  long  ago,  speak- 
ing about  the  Corn-law,  that  they  did  not  then  know  the 
good  we  were  doing  to  his  class.  I  smiled  and  suid  to  him, 
'If  you  would  only  have  faith  I  could  tell  you  one  or 
two  other  things  that  would  do  you  just  as  much  good  if  you 
would  let  us  try  them.'     But  he  had  no  faith. 

Now,  I  will  just  say  to  the  landowners  that  I  was  never  more 

their  friend  than  when  discussing  this  question  which   I  am 

occupied  with  to-night,  witJiout  the  least  animosity  to  them, 

and  with  a  belief  as  firm  as  I  ever  had  on  the  question  of  the 

^^^  Corn-law,  that  their  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  interests 

^^H  of  the  people  in  the  right  solution  of  this  question.     I  would 

^^H  ask,  then,  to  wliat  arc  they  tending  under  the  operation  of 

^^H        VOL. 
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these  laws?  They  are  becoming  every  year  snmller  and 
smaller  in  number.  The  large  owners  nre  rapidly  eating  up 
the  Binaller  ones.  The  eensus  returns  show  that  the  number 
of  landed  proprietora  is  but  a  handful  in  the  natioDj  and 
every  day  becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  Their  labourers  remain 
at  the  9«.  or  lo*.  a-week.  Somebody  will  write  to  the  paper 
to-morrow  and  say  they  get  1 2«. ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  they 
do  not  always  receive  wages  on  wet  days,  and  I  believe  the 
average  money-income  of  the  agricultural  labourer  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  will  not  exceed — and  many  persons  will 
say  it  will  not  reach — lo*.  a-week.  Now  the  smaller  in 
number  these  landed  proprietors  become,  the  more,  it  may 
be,  these  labourers  will  become  discontented.  There  may  arise 
some  political  accident,  and  political  accidents  are  almost  OiS 
unlooked-for  as  other  accidents.  You  do  not  hear  the  tread 
of  the  earthquake  which  topples  down  your  firmest  architecture, 
and  you  do  not  see — the  country  gentlemen  do  not  see — the 
tread  of  that  danger,  it  may  he  that  catastrophe,  which 
inevitably  follows  upon  prolonged  unjust  legislation.  There 
may  come  a  time,  and  I  dare  prophesy  that  it  will  come 
if  there  be  an  obstinate  retention  of  our  present  system, 
when  there  will  he  a  movement  in  this  country  to  eatahligh 
here,  not  what  I  believe  to  be  the  just  and  moderate  and 
sufficient  plan  which  I  recommend,  but  a  plan  which  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  that  which  is  established  by  the  Code 
Napoleon  in  France,  and  which  ia  spreading  rapidly  over  the 
whole  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  And  I  would  ask  them 
again  how  do  they  purpose  to  keep  their  population  if  this 
system  is  to  be  maint^ned  ? 

And  now,  addressing  you  working-men  who  are  here,  I  beg 
your  attention  to  two  or  three  observations  on  this  point. 
America,  though  three  thousand  miles  off,  ia  not  so  far  off  bat 
that  people  may  go  there  in  about  twelve  days,  and  may  go 
there  for  a  sum  varying  from  il.  to  51^,  You  know  that  in  this 
very  year — I  mean  the  year  which  is  just  passed — 150,000  c 
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160,000  pereons  have  sailed  from  this  country  to  New  York. 
Every  man  who  settles  there  is  not  blinded  by  the  mystilica- 
tions  and  the  falsities  utt«red  by  the  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  7Vmc«.  He  is  there  and  can  see  what  the  working-man 
earns,  and  how  he  is  treated,  and  what  he  is,  and  he  writes 
over  to  his  friends  in  this  country — as  has  been  the  ease  for 
years  in  Ireland — and  the  result  ia  that  Ireland  ia  being 
drained,  not  of  its  surplus  population,  but  of  the  population 
absolutely  necessary  tn  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  fact,  and  if  you  do  not  treasure  it 
up  in  your  minds,  I  hope  some  of  those  gentlemen,  the 
landowners,  who  think  I  am  very  hostile  to  them,  will  just 
consider  it,  if  they  have  time,  as  they  eat  their  breakfast  and 
read  the  paper  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day.  In  America  there 
are  140,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  surveyed,  mapped  out,  set 
apart  for  those  who  arc  ready  to  settle  upon  them.  In  the 
year  i86i  (that  was  the  first  year  before  the  war  attained 
ite  present  proportions),  there  were  not  leee  than  40,000  new 
farms,  averaging  eighty  acres  each,  occupied  in  the  Western 
States.  But  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  not 
content  with  that  measure  of  progress,  framed  an  Act  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  ist  of  January,  1863,  called  the 
Homestead  Act.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Act  here,  and  the 
circular  which  was  issued  from  the  Department  of  State, 
giving  directions  as  to  how  this  Act  should  be  worked 
throughout  the  Union.  What  ia  the  Homestead  Act?  It 
is  this.  It  says  that  any  man  of  tweuty-one  years  of  age, 
or  younger,  if  he  has  been  for  a  fortnight  or  a  little  more 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  the  army 
or  navy — any  man  of  twenty-one  yeare  of  age  may  come 
int«  these  territories,  may  choose  what  is  called  a  section, 
which  is  J  60  acres  of  land,  being  one-fourth  of  a  square 
mile,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  which  is 
equal  to  two  pounds  English,  miiy  apply  to  have  this 
land   conveyed   to  him   for  no  other   payment   for  a  term 
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of  five  years.  It  cannot  be  alienatedj  lie  is  not  allowed  to  sell 
it,  it  remains  in  his  poeseesion.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  he 
havin*  done  to  it  what  the  Government  roquiree,  that  is,  settled 
upon  it  and  begun  cultivation  and  so  forth,  the  law  gives  him 
what  is  called  a  patent,  but  what  we  should  call  a  Parliamen- 
tary title,  and  the  land  is  his  own  absolute  freehold  for  ever. 
Now  it  would  not  take  more  than  15/,  for  a  man  to  gn  from 
Birmingham  to  the  territory  where  this  land  is  to  he  di8pos«Nl 
of  If  he  had  not  got  any  money  by  whicli  he  could  take 
up  l6o  acres,  he  might  engage  himself  to  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  and  would  get,  I  believe,  now,  about  twenty  shillioga 
a-week  wages,  besides  his  board  and  lodgings,  and  if  he 
worked  as  a  labourer  for  two  or  three  years  he  would  be 
able  to  save  a  sum  sufRcient  for  him  to  commence  the  culti- 
vation of  a  portion  of  his  farm,  and  would  be  settled  down 
there  a«  a  farmer  and  freeholder  on  his  owu  estate. 

Do  not  let  me  leave  you  with  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
rough  and  rugged  career  in  this.  There  is  much  that  is 
rough  and  much  that  is  ruggeil,  hut  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
that  sort  in  this  country  now.  And  when  a  man  looks  upon 
those  children  that  create  even  in  the  poorest  house,  some- 
times, a  glewm  of  joy, — when  he  thinks  what  those  hoys  and 
girls  must  be  in  this  country, — that  they  can  never  rise  one 
step  higher  than  that  which  he  occupies  now  as  an  agricul- 
tural labourer,  and  when  he  looks  abroad  and  he  sees  them, 
not  labourers  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  here,  not  tenants 
even,  but  freeholders,  and  landowners,  and  farmers  of  their 
own  property — then,  I  say,  that  the  temptation  held  out  to 
men  here  to  emigrate,  if  men  knew  all  the  facts,  would  be 
irresistible  to  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  now  no 
thought  of  moving  to  another  country.  But  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  not  as  he  once  was,  in  one  respect.  There  are 
some  feeble  effortfl  made  to  give  him  some  little  instruction. 
There  are  newspapers  published  at  a  price  which  at  one 
time  was  deemed  impossible,  and  these  find  their  way  into 
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agricultural  villages.  And  the  labourers  will  gradually  begin 
to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  see  that  a,  diange  of  their  position 
is  not  BO  impossible  as  once  they  fliought  it  was.  What  is 
it  the  United  States  otFer  more  ?  They  offer  social  equality — 
they  offer  political  equality — they  offer  to  every  child  of  every 
man  in  whose  face  I  am  now  looking,  education — from  the 
learning  of  his  alphabet  to,  if  he  has  the  capacity  to  travel 
BO  far,  the  highest  knowledge  of  classics  and  mathematics 
which  are  offered  to  the  best  students  in  the  colleges  of 
this  countrj'.  And  all  this  without  the  payment  of  one 
single  farthing,  except  that  general  payment  in  which  all 
the  people  participate  in  the  school-rate  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union. 

I  ask  you  if  I  am  wrong  in  saying  to  the  rich  and  the 
great,  that  I  believe,  if  they  knew  their  own  interesta, 
that  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  try  to  make  this 
country  a  more  desirable  country  for  the  labourer  to  live  in. 
IF  they  disregard  this  great  question,  wc,  who  are  of  the 
middle,  and  not  absolutely  powerless  claf:s,  shall  have  to 
decide  between  the  claims  of  territorial  magiiat«s  aud  the 
just  rights  of  millions  of  our  countrymen.  Some  men  I 
meet  with — and  now  and  then  I  wonder  where  they  were 
bom,  and  why  they  came  into  the  world — regard  these 
territorial  magnates  as  idols  before  whom  we  are  all  to  bow 
down  in  bumble  submiGsion.  Travellers  tell  us  there  is  a 
tribe  in  Africa  so  entirely  given  up  to  superstition  that 
they  till  their  huts  and  hovels  with  so  many  idols  that  they 
do  not  even  leave  room  for  their  families.  It  may  be  so  in 
this  country.  We  build  up  a  system  which  is  injurious  to 
our  political  freedom,  and  is  destructive  of  the  intelligence, 
and  the  comfort,  and  the  morality,  and  the  best  interests  of 
our  producing  and  working  classes.  Now,  am  I  the  enemy 
of  any  class,  when  I  come  forward  to  state  facts  like 
these,  and  to  explain  principles  such  as  these?  Shall  we 
go  on  groping  continually  in  the  dark,  and  make  no  effort 
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to  strengthen  our  position?  Do  not  suppose  because  I 
stand  here  oftener  to  find  fault  with  the  laws  of  my  countiy 
than  to  praise  them^  that  I  am  less  English  or  less  patriotic, 
or  that  r  have  less  sympathy  for  my  country  or  my  country- 
men than  other  men  have.  I  want  our  country  to  be  populous, 
to  be  powerful,  and  to  be  happy.  But  this  can  only  be  done 
— it  never  has  been  done  in  any  country — but  by  just  laws 
justly  administered.  I  plead  only  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
just.  I  wish  to  do  wrong  to  no  man.  For  twenty-five  years 
I  have  stood  before  audiences — great  meetings  of  my  country- 
men— ^pleading  only  for  justice.  During  that  time,  as  you 
know,  I  have  endured  measureless  insult,  and  have  passed 
through  hurricanes  of  abuse.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my 
clients  have  not  been  generally  the  rich  and  the  gpreat,  but 
rather  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  They  cannot  give  me  place 
and  dignities  and  wealth;  but  honourable  service  in  their  cause 
yields  me  that  which  is  of  far  higher  and  more  lasting  value 
— the  consciousness  that  I  have  laboured  to  expound  and 
uphold  laws,  which,  though  they  were  not  given  amid  the 
thunders  of  Sinai,  are  not  less  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  not  less  intended  to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  men. 


— C--':y7t«y6^-^^  - 


PEACE. 

EDINBUKGH,  OCTOBER   13,  1853. 

[This  speech  was  spoken  at  the  Conference  of  the  Peace  Society,  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  1853.  The  reUtion  of  this  meeting  to  the 
Russian  war,  then  impending,  made  the  gathering  more  than  ordinarily 
important.] 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  country^  I  think^  that  we 
have  no  want  of  ample  criticism.  Whatever  we  may  have 
said  yesterday  and  to-day  will  form  the  subject  of  criticism^ 
not  of  the  most  friendly  character^  in  very  many  news- 
papers throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  I  recollect  when 
we  met  in  Manchester^  that  papers  disposed  to  be  friendly, 
warned  us  as  to  the  course  we  were  taking,  and  that  the 
time  was  ill-chosen  for  a  peace  meeting.  It  was  said  that 
the  people  were  excited  against  France,  and  were  alarmed  at 
their  almost  total  defencelessness,  and  that  there  was  no  use 
in  endeavouring  to  place  before  them  the  facts  which  the  peace 
men  offered  to  their  audience.  The  result  showed  that  they 
were  mistaken,  for  you  will  recollect  that,  while  up  to  that 
meeting  there  was  a  constantly  swelling  tide  of  alarm  and 
hostility  with  regard  to  Prance,  from  the  day  the  Conference 
was  held  there   was  a  gradual   receding  of  the   tide,   that 
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the  alarm  and  apprehension  rapidly  diminished^  and  that  by 
the  time  the  House  of  Commons  met  in  February  we  were 
willing  to  receive  from  Lord  John  Russell  and  other  states- 
men the  most  positive  assurances  that  France  was  not  in- 
creasing her  force^  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Government  of  France  entertained  any- 
thing but  the  most  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Grovemment 
of  this  country. 

The  right  time  to  oppose  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the 
people   never  comes   to   the  eyes    of  those   writers   in   the 
public  press  who  pander  to  these  prejudices.     They  say.  We 
must  not  do  so  and  so^  we  shall  embarrass  the  Government. 
But  rumour  says   the   Government    has    been   pretty  well 
embarrassed  already.     They  say  that  we  shall  complicate  the 
question  if  w.e  interfere;  but  it  cannot  well  be  more  com- 
plicated than  it  is;  for  hardly  anybody  but  the  peace  men 
can  tell  how  to  unravel  it.     Next^  they  tell  us  that  we  shall 
impair  the  harmony  of  opinion  which  there  appears  to  be 
in  the  country,  from  the  fact  of  there  having  been  three  or 
four  insignificant  meeting^,  by  which  the  Government  is  to 
be  impelled  to  more  active  and  energetic  measures.     Now, 
what  is  it  that  we  really  want  here?     We  wish  to  protest 
against   the   maintenance   of  great    armaments   in   time   of 
peace ;    we   w4sh    to    protest   against    the    spirit   which    is 
not  only  willing  for  war,  but  eager  for  war;  and  we  wish 
to  protest,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  we  are  capable, 
against    the    mischievous   policy   pursued    so    long   by  this 
country,   of  interfering   with   the   internal   affairs   of  other 
countries,   and    thereby    leading   to    disputes,    and   often  to 
disastrous  wars. 

I  mentioned  last  night  what  it  was  we  were  annually 
spending  on  our  armaments.  Admiral  Napier  says  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  who  can  do  everything, 
had  persuaded  a  feeble  Government  to  reduce  the  armaments 
of  this  country  to   'nothing.'      What  is  'nothing'  in   the 
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Admiral's  estimation?  Fifteen  millions  a-yearl  Wiw  all 
that  money  thrown  away?  We  have  it  in  the  estimates, 
we  pay  it  out  of  the  taxes — it  is  appropriated  by  Parliament, 
it  snstaina  your  dockyards,  pays  the  wages  of  your  min, 
and  maintains  your  ships.  Fitleen  millions  sterling  paid  in 
the  very  year  when  the  Admiral  says  that  my  hon.  Friend 
reduced  the  armaments  of  the  country  to  nothing !  But  take 
the  sums  which  we  spent  for  the  past  year  in  warlike 
preparation — seventeen  millions,  and  the  interest  on  deht 
caused  by  war — twenty-eight  millions  sterling;  and  it 
amounts  to  45,ooo,oocy.  Wliat  are  our  whole  exports?  Even 
this  year,  far  the  largest  year  of  exports  we  have  ever  known, 
they  may  amount  to  80,000,0001^.  Well,  then,  plant  some 
one  at  the  mouth  of  every  port  and  harbour  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  let  him  take  every  alternate  ship  that  leaves 
your  rivers  and  your  harbours  with  all  its  valuable  cargo 
on  board,  and  let  him  carry  it  off  as  tribute,  and  it  will 
not  amount  to  the  cost  that  you  pay  every  year  for  a 
war,  that  fifty  years  ago  was  justified  as  much  as  it  is 
attempted  to  justify  this  impending  wiir,  and  for  the  pre- 
parations which  you  now  make  after  a  peace  which  has 
lasted  for  thfrty-eigbt  years. 

Every  twenty  years — in  a  nation's  life  nothing,  in  a  per- 
son's life  something — every  twenty  years  a  thousand  millions 
sterling  out  of  the  industrj'  of  the  hard-working  people  of  this 
United  Kingdom,  are  extorted,  appropriated,  and  expended  to 
pay  for  that  unnecessary  and  unjust  war,  and  for  the  absurd 
and  ruinous  expenditure  which  you  now  incur.  A  thousand 
millions  every  twenty  years!  Apply  a  thousand  millions, 
not  every  twenty  years,  but  for  one  period  of  twenty  years,  to 
objects  of  good  in  this  country,  and  it  would  be  rendered  more 
like  a  paradise  than  anything  that  history  records  of  man's 
condition,  and  would  make  so  great  a  change  in  these  islands, 
that  a  man  having  seen  them  as  they  are  now,  and  seeing 
them  as  they  might  then  be,  would  not  recognise  them  as 
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the  same  country^  nor  our  population  as  the  same  people. 
But  what  do  we  expend  all  this  for?  Bear  in  mind  that 
admirals^  and  generals^  and  statesmen  defended  that  great 
war^  and  that  your  newspapers^  with  scarcely  an  exception^ 
were  in  favour  of  it^  and  denounced  and  ostracised  hundreds 
of  good  men  who  dared^  as  we  dare  now^  to  denounce  the 
spirit  which  would  again  lead  this  country  into  war.  We 
went  to  war  that  France  should  not  choose  its  own  Govern- 
ment; the  grand  conclusion  was  that  no  Bonaparte  should 
sit  on  the  throne  of  France ;  yet  France  has  all  along  been 
changing  its  Government  from  that  time  to  this^  and  now 
we  find  ourselves  with  a  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  France^ 
and^  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary^  likely  to  remain 
there  a  good  while.  So  far^  therefore^  for  the  calculations 
of  our  forefathers^  and  for  the  results  of  that  enormous  ex- 
penditure which  they  have  saddled  upon  us. 

We  object  to  these  great  armaments  as  provoking  a  war 
spirit.  I  should  like  to  ask,  what  was  the  object  of  the 
Chobham  exhibition  ?  There  were  special  trains  at  the 
disposal  of  Members  of  Parliament,  to  go  down  to  Chobham 
the  one  day,  and  to  Spithead  the  other.  What  was  the 
use  of  our  pointing  to  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public two  years  ago,  who  is  the  Emperor  now,  and  saying 
that  he  was  spending  his  time  at  playing  at  soldiers  in 
his  great  camp  at  Satory,  and  in  making  great  circuses 
for  the  amusement  of  his  soldiers  ?  We,  too,  are  getting  into 
the  way  of  playing  at  soldiers,  and  camps,  and  fleets,  and 
the  object  of  this  is  to  raise  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  people 
a  feeling  antagonistic  to  peace,  and  to  render  the  people — 
the  deluded,  hard-working,  toiling  people — satisfied  with 
the  extortion  of  17,000,000^.  annually,  when,  upon  the  very 
principles  of  the  men  who  take  it,  it  might  be  demonstrated 
that  one-half  of  the  money  would  be  amply  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  What  observation  has 
been    more    common   during    the    discussion   upon    Turkey 
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tlian  this — '  Why  are  we  to  keep  up  these  great  fleets  if 
wc  are  not  to  use  them  ?  Why  have  we  our  Mediterranean 
fleet  lying  at  Beeika  Baj-,  when  it  might  he  earning  glory, 
and  adding  to  the  warhkc  renown  of  the  country?'  This 
is  just  what  comes  from  the  maintenance  of  great  fleets  and 
armies.  There  grows  up  an  e»prii  de  corps — there  grows  a 
passion  for  these  things,  a  powerful  opinion  in  their  favour, 
that  smothers  the  immorality  of  the  whole  thing,  and  leads 
the  people  to  tolerate,  under  those  excited  feelings,  that 
which,  under  feelings  nf  greater  temperance  and  moderation, 
they  would  know  was  hostile  to  their  country,  as  it  is 
opposed  to  everything  which  we  recognise  as  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Then,  we  are  against  intervention.  Now,  this  question 
of  intervention  is  a  most  important  one,  for  this  reason, 
that  it  comes  before  us  sometimes  in  a  form  so  attractive 
that  it  invites  us  to  embrace  it,  and  asks  ua  by  all  onr  love 
of  freedom,  by  all  our  respeet  for  men  etraggling  for  their 
rights,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  some  other  country.  And 
we  find  now  in  this  country  that  a  great  number  of  those 
who  are  calling  out  loudest  for  interference  are  those  who, 
being  very  liberal  in  their  politics,  are  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
despotism  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Russian  Government.  But 
I  should  like  to  ask  this  meeting  what  sort  of  intervention 
we  are  to  have?  There  are  three  kinds — one  for  despotism, 
one  for  liberty ;  and  you  may  have  an  intervention  like  that 
now  proposed,  from  a  vague  sense  of  danger  which  cannot 
be  accurately  described.  What  have  our  interventions  been 
up  to  this  time?  I  will  come  to  that  of  which  Admiral 
Napier  spoke  by-and-by.  It  is  not  long  since  we  inter- 
vened in  the  case  of  Spain.  The  foreign  enlistment  laws 
were  suspended ;  and  English  soldiers  went  to  join  the  Spanish 
legion,  and  the  Government  of  Spain  was  fixed  in  the  present 
Queen  of  that  country ;  and  yet  Spain  has  the  most  exclu- 
sive tariff"  against  this   country  in  the  world,  and  a  dead 
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Englishman  is  xthere  reckoned  little  better  than  a  dead  dog. 
Then  take  the  case  of  Portugal.  We  interfered,  and  Admind 
Napier  was  one  of  those  employed  in  that  interference,  to 
place  the  Queen  of  Portugal  on  the  throne,  and  yet  she  has 
violated  every  clause  of  the  charter  which  she  had  sworn 
to  the  people ;  and  in  1 849,  under  the  Grovemment  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  with  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  our  fleet  entered  the  Tagus  and  destroyed  the  Liberal 
party,  by  allowing  the  Queen  to  escape  from  their  hands, 
when  they  would  have  driven  her  to  give  additional  guarantees 
for  liberty ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  she  has  still  continued 
to  violate  every  clause  of  the  charter  of  the  country.  Now, 
let  us  come  to  Syria ;  what  has  Admiral  Napier  said  about 
the  Syrian  war?  He  told  us  that  the  English  fleet  was 
scattered  all  about  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  if  the  French 
fleet  had  come  to  Cherbourg,  and  had  taken  on  board  50,000 
men  and  landed  them  on  our  coasts,  all  sorts  of  things  would 
have  befallen  us.  But  how  happened  it  that  Admiral  Napier 
and  his  friends  got  up  the  quan^el  with  the  French  ?  Because 
we  interfered  in  the  Syrian  question  when  we  had  no  business 
to  interfere  whatever.  The  Egyptian  Pasha,  the  vassal  of 
the  Sultan,  became  more  powerful  than  the  Sultan,  and 
threatened  to  depose  him  and  place  himself  as  monarch 
upon  the  throne  of  Constantinople;  and  but  for  England, 
he  would  assuredly  have  done  it.  Why  did  we  interfere? 
What  advantage  was  it  to  us  to  have  a  feeble  monarch  in 
Constantinople,  when  you  might  have  had  an  energetic  and 
powerful  one  in  Mehemet  AH  ?  We  interfered,  however,  and 
quarrelled  with  France,  although  she  neither  declared  war 
nor  landed  men  upon  our  coast.  France  is  not  a  country 
of  savages  and  banditti.  The  Admiral's  whole  theory  goes 
upon  this,  that  there  is  a  total  want  of  public  morality 
in  France,  and  that  something  which  no  nation  in  Europe 
would  dare  to  do,  or  think  of  doing,  which  even  Russia 
would   scorn   to   do,   would   be   done  without  any   warning 
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by  the  ^mlishcJ,  civilised,  and  iiitelHgeut  mitioii  across  the 
Channel, 

But  if  tliey  arc  the  friends  of  freedom  who  think  we 
ought  to  go  to  war  with  Kussia  because  Russia  is  a  despotic 
country,  what  do  you  say  to  the  interference  with  the  Roman 
Republic  throe  or  four  years  ago?  What  do  you  say  to 
Lord  John  Rus^U'b  Govemment,— Lord  Palmerstou  with 
his  own  hand  writing  tlie  despatch,  declaring  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  England,  entirely 
concurred  with  the  Govemment  of  the  French  Republic  in 
believing  that  it  was  desirable  and  necessary  to  re-establish 
the  Pope  upon  his  throne  ?  The  French  army,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  English  Government,  crossed  over  to 
Italy,  invaded  Rome,  destroyed  the  Republic,  banished  its 
leading  men,  and  restored  the  Pope  ;  and  on  that  throne 
he  sits  still,  maintained  only  hy  the  army  of  France, 

My  hon.  Friend  has  referred  to  the  time  when  Ruesia 
crossed  through  the  very  Principalities  we  hear  so  much 
about,  and  entered  Hungary.  I  myself  heard  Lord  Palmer- 
eton  in  the  House  of  Commons  go  out  of  hia  way  needlessly, 
but  intentionally,  to  express  a  sort  of  approbation  of  the 
intervention  of  Russia  in  the  case  of  Hniigary.  I  heard  him 
say,  in  a  most  unnecessary  parenthesis,  that  it  was  not 
contrary  to  international  law,  or  to  the  law  of  Europe,  for 
Russia  to  send  an  army  into  Hungary  to  assist  Austria  in 
putting  down  the  Huugarian  insurrection.  1  should  like 
to  know  whether  Hungary  had  not  eonstitutional  rights  as 
sacred  as  ever  any  country  had — as  sacred,  surely,  as  the 
Sovereign  of  Turkey  can  have  upon  his  thi-onc.  If  it 
were  not  contrary  to  international  law  and  to  the  law  of 
Europe  for  a  Russian  army  to  invade  Hungary,  to  suppress 
there  a  struggle  which  called  for,  and  obtained  too,  the 
sympathy  of  every  man  in  favour  of  freedom  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  world,  I  say,  how  can  it  be  contrary  to  international 
law  and  the  law  of  Europe  for  Russia  fo  threaten  the  Sultan 
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of  Turkey,  and  to  endeavour  to  annex  Turkey  to  the  Russian 
Empire? 

I  want  our  policy  to  be  consistent.     Do  not  let  us  inter- 
fere now,   or  concur   in   or  encourage  the  interference  of 
anybody  else,  and   then  get  up  a  hypocritical  pretence  on 
some   other  occasion  that  we  are  against   interference.     K 
you  want  war,  let   it  be  for  something  that  has  at  least 
the  features  of  g^ndeur  and  of  nobility  about  it^  but  not 
for  the  miserable,  decrepit,  moribund  Government  which  is 
now  enthroned,  but  which  cannot  long  last,  in  the  city  of 
Constantinople.      But   Admiral    Napier  is   alarmed   lest,   if 
Russia  was  possessed   of  Turkey,   she  would,   somehow   or 
other,  embrace   all  Europe— that  we  all  should  be   in  the 
embrace  of  the  Bear — and  we  know  very  well  what  that  is. 
I  believe  that  is  all  a  vague  and  imaginary  danger;   and 
I  am  not  for  going  to  war  for  imaginary  dangers.     War  is 
much  too  serious  a  matter.     I  recollect  when  France  endea- 
voured to  lay  hold  on  Algeria,  it  was  said  that  the  Medi- 
terranean was  about  to  become  a  French  lake.      I  do  not 
believe  that  France  is  a  bit  more  powerful  in  possessing  it. 
It  requires  100,000  French  soldiers  to  maintain  Algeria;  and 
if  a  balance-sheet  could  be  shown  of  what  Algeria  has  cost 
France,  and  what  France  has  gained  from  it,  I  beUeve  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  discovering  the  reason 
why  the  French  finances  show  a  deficit,  and  why  there  is 
a  rumour  that  another  French  loan  is  about  to  be  created. 

But  they  tell  us  that  if  Russia  gets  to  Constantinople, 
Englishmen  will  not  be  able  to  get  to  India  by  the  over- 
land journey.  Mehemet  Ali,  even  when  Admiral  Napier 
was  battering  down  his  towns,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
carriage  of  our  mails  through  his  territory.  We  bring 
our  overland  mails  at  present  partly  through  Austria,  and 
partly  through  France,  and  the  mails  from  Canada  pass 
through  the  United  States;  and  though  I  do  not  think  there 
is  the  remotest  i>ossibilitv  or  probability  of  anything  of  the 
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kind  huppcning,  yet  I  do  not  think  that,  in  the  event  of 
war  with  these  countries,  we  should  have  our  mails  stop|>cd 
or  our  persons  arreBted  in  passing  throng'h  these  countries. 
At  any  mte  it  would  be  a  much  more  definite  danger  that 
would  drive  me  to  incur  the  ruin,  guilt,  and  sufiering  of  war. 

But  they  tell  us,  further,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would 
get  India.  That  is  a  still  more  remote  contingency.  If  I 
were  asked  as  to  the  prohnhilities  of  it,  I  should  say  that, 
judging  from  our  paat  and  present  policy  in  Asia,  we  are  more 
likely  to  invade  Kussia  from  India  than  Kussia  is  to  invade 
us  in  India.  The  policy  we  pursue  in  Asia  is  much  more 
aggressive,  a^randising,  and  warlike  than  any  that  Kussia 
has  pursued  or  threatened  during  our  time.  But  it  is  just 
possihle  tUat  Russia  may  be  moi-e  powerfiil  by  acquiring 
Turkey,  I  give  the  Admiral  the  benefit  of  that  admission. 
But  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  even  if  that  be  true,  it  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  our  going  to  war,  and  entering  on  what 
perhaps  may  be  a  long,  ruinous,  and  efliiguinaiy  struggle, 
with  a  powerful  empire  like  Russia  ? 

What  is  war  ?  I  believe  that  half  the  people  that  talk  about 
war  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  is.  In  a  short 
sentence  it  may  be  summed  up  to  be  the  combination  and 
concentration  of  all  the  horrors,  atrocities,  crimes,  and  sufl'ei'- 
ings  of  which  human  nature  on  this  globe  is  capable.  But 
wbat  is  even  a  rumour  of  war  ?  Is  there  anybody  here  who 
has  anything  in  the  funds,  or  who  is  the  owner  of  any  railway 
stock,  or  anybody  who  has  a  large  stock  of  raw  material  or 
manniitctured  goods?  The  funds  have  recently  gone  down 
lo  per  cent,  I  do  not  say  that  the  fall  is  all  on  account  of 
this  danger  of  war,  but  a  great  proportion  of  it  undoubtedly 
is,  A  fall  of  lo  per  cent,  in  the  funds  is  nearly  80,000,000^, 
sterling  of  value,  and  railway  stock  having  gone  down  20  per 
cent,  makes  a  differonce  of  6o,ooD,ooo/.  in  the  value  of  the 
railway  property  of  this  country.  Add  the  two  — 140,000,000/, 
— and  take  the  diminished  prosjwrity  and  value  of  manufac- 
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tures  of  all  kinds  during  tlie  last  few  months,  and  you  will 
understate  the  actual  loss  to  the  country  now  if  yoa  put  it 
down  at  200,000,000/.  sterling.  But  that  is  merely  a  rumour 
of  war.  That  is  war  a  long  way  off — the  small  cloud,  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand — what  will  it  he  if  it  comes  nearer 
and  becomes  a  fact  ?  And  surely  sane  men  ought  to  coneider 
whether  the  case  is  a  good  one,  the  ground  fair,  the  neceesity 
clear,  before  they  drag  a  nation  of  nearly  30,000,000  of  people 
into  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  for  a  decrepit  and  tottering 
empire,  which  all  the  nations  in  Europe  cannot  long  suetain. 
And,  mind,  war  now  would  take  a  different  aspect  from  what 
it  did  formerly.  It  is  not  only  that  you  send  out  men  who 
submit  to  be  slaughtered,  and  that  you  pay  a  large  amount  of 
taxes — the  amount  of  taxes  would  be  but  a  feeble  indication  of 
what  you  would  suffer.  Our  trade  is  now  much  more  exteu- 
fiive  than  it  was;  our  commerce  is  more  expanded,  our  under- 
takings are  more  vast,  and  war  will  find  you  all  out  at  home 
by  witliering  np  the  resources  of  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
the  middle  and  working  classes  of  the  country.  You  would 
find  that  war  in  1853  would  be  infinitely  more  perilous  and 
destructive  to  our  country  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  at  any 
former  period  of  our  history.  There  is  another  question 
which  comes  home  to  my  mind  with  a  gravity  and  serious- 
ness which  I  cau  scarcely  hope  to  communicate  to  you.  Von 
who  lived  during  the  period  from  iSi^to  1822  may  remember 
that  this  country  was  probably  never  in  a  more  uneasy  posi- 
tion. The  sufferings  of  the  working  classes  were  beyond 
description,  and  the  difficulties,  and  struggles,  and  batUc- 
ruptcies  of  the  middle  classes  were  such  as  few  persons  have 
a  just  idea  of.  There  was  scarcely  a  year  in  which  there  was 
not  an  incipient  insurrection  in  some  ports  of  the  country, 
arising  from  the  snfTerings  which  the  working  classes  endured. 
You  know  very  well  that  the  Government  of  the  day  em- 
ployed spies  to  create  plofs,  and  to  get  ignorant  men  to  com- 
bine to  take  unlawful  oaths;  and  you  know  that  in  the  town 
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of  Stirliog,  two  men  who,  but  for  this  diabolical  agency, 
might  have  lived  good  and  honest  citizenB,  paid  the  jienalty 
of  their  lives  for  their  connection  with  unlawful  combinations 
of  this  kind. 

Well,  if  yon  go  into  war  now  you  will  have  more  banners 
to  decorate  your  cathedrals  and  churches.  Englishmen  will 
fight  now  as  well  us  they  ever  did,  and  there  is  ample  power 
to  back  them  if  the  country  can  be  but  sufficiently  excited 
and  deluded.  You  may  raise  up  great  generals.  You  may 
have  anotlier  Wellingtou,  and  another  Nelson  too ;  for  this 
country  can  grow  men  capable  for  every  enterpriee.  Then 
there  may  be  titles,  and  pensions,  and  marble  monuments 
to  eternise  the  men  who  have  thus  become  great;  but 
what  becomes  of  you  and  your  country,  and  your  children  ? 
For  there  is  more  than  this  in  store.  That  seven  years  to 
which  I  have  referred  was  a  period  dangerous  to  the  existence 
of  Government  in  this  country,  for  the  whole  subetrntum,  the 
whole  tbuudations  of  society  were  discontented,  suffering  in- 
tolerable evils,  and  hostile  in  the  bitterest  degree  to  the  ineti- 
tutions  and  the  Government  of  the  country. 

Precisely  the  same  things  will  come  again.  Rely  on  it, 
that  injustice  of  any  kind,  be  it  bad  laws,  or  be  it  a  bloody, 
unjust,  and  unnecessary  war,  ol'  necessity  creates  perils  to 
every  institution  in  the  country.  If  the  Corn-law  had  con- 
tinued, ii'  it  had  been  impossible,  by  peaceful  agitatiou,  to 
abolish  it,  the  monarchy  itself  would  not  have  survived  the 
ruin  and  disaster  that  it  must  have  wrought.  And  if  you  go 
into  a  war  now,  with  a  doubled  population,  with  a  vast  com- 
merce, with  extended  credit,  and  a  wider  diffusion  of  partial 
education  amoug  the  people,  let  there  ever  come  a  time  like 
the  period  between  1815  and  1833,  when  the  wholtf  basis  of 
society  is  upheaving  with  a  sense  of  intolerable  suffering, 
1  ask  you,  how  many  years'  purchase  would  you  give  even  for 
the  venerable  and  mild  monarchy  under  which  you  have  the 
happiness  to  live  ?    I  confess  when  I  think  of  the  tremendous 
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perils  into  which  unthinking  men — ^men  who  do  not  intend 
to  fight  themselves — are  willing  to  drag  or  to  hony  this 
country^  I  am  amazed  how  they  can  trifle  with  interests  so 
vast^  and  consequences  so  much  beyond  their  calculation. 

But^  speaking  here  in  Edinburgh  to  such  an  audience — an 
audience  probably  for  its  numbers  as  intelligent  and  as 
influential  as  ever  was  assembled  within  the  walls  of  any 
hall  in  this  kingdom — I  think  I  may  put  before  you  higher 
considerations  even  than  those  of  property  and  the  institu- 
tions of  your  country.  I  may  remind  you  of  duties  more 
solemn^  and  of  obligations  more  imperative.  You  profess  to 
be  a  Christian  nation.  You  make  it  your  boast  even — though 
boasting  is  somewhat  out  of  place  in  such  questions — ^you 
make  it  your  boast  that  you  are  a  Protestant  people^  and  that 
you  draw  your  rule  of  doctrine  and  practice,  as  from  a  well 
pure  and  undefiled,  from  the  living  oracles  of  Ood,  and  from 
the  direct  revelation  of  the  Omnipotent.  You  have  even  con- 
ceived the  magnificent  project  of  illuminating  the  whole  earth, 
even  to  its  remotest  and  darkest  recesses,  by  the  dissemination 
of  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament,  in  whose  every  page  are 
written  for  ever  the  words  of  peace.  Within  the  limits  of 
this  island  alone,  on  every  Sabbath,  20,000,  yes,  far  more  than 
20,000  temples  are  thrown  open,  in  which  devout  men  and 
women  assemble  that  they  may  worship  Him  who  is  the 
'Prince  of  Peace.' 

Is  this  a  reality  ?  or  is  your  Christianity  a  romance  ?  is  your 
profession  a  dream?  No,  I  am  sure  that  your  Christianity 
is  not  a  romance,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  your  profession 
is  not  a  dream.  It  is  because  I  believe  this  that  I  slppeal 
to  you  with  confidence,  and  that  I  have  hope  and  faith  in 
the  future.  I  believe  that  we  shall  see,  and  at  no  very  distant 
time,  sound  economic  principles  spreading  much  more  widely 
amongst  the  people ;  a  sense  of  justice  growing  up  in  a  soil 
which  hitherto  has  been  deemed  unfruitful ;  and,  which  will 
be  better  than  all — ^the  churches  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
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the  churches  of  Britain  awaking,  as  it  were^  from  their  slum- 
bers, and  girding  up  their  loins  to  more  glorious  work,  when 
they  shall  not  only  accept  and  believe  in  the  prophecy,  but 
labour  earnestly  for  its  fulfilment,  that  there  shall  come  a  time 
—a  blessed  time— a  time  which  shall  last  for  ever— when 
^nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more/ 


►t^^ 
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BIRMINGHAM,  OCTOBER  29,  1858. 

[This  speech  was  spoken  at  a  banquet  given  to  Mr.  Bright  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  Birmingham,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  his  constituents  there. 
It  treats  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  country  since  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  defends  the  Foreign  Policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Cobden  and 
himself.] 

The  frequent  and  far  too  complimentary  manner  in  which 
my  name  has  been  mentioned  to-night^  and  the  most  kind 
way  in  which  you  have  received  me^  have  placed  me  in  a 
position  somewhat  humiliating^  and  really  painful;  for  to 
receive  laudation  which  one  feels  one  cannot  possibly  have 
merited^  is  much  more  painful  than  to  be  passed  by  in  a  dis- 
tribution of  commendation  to  which  possibly  one  might  lay 
some  claim.  If  one-twentieth  part  of  what  has  been  said  is 
true,  if  I  am  entitled  to  any  measure  of  your  approbation^  I 
may  begin  to  think  that  my  public  career  and  my  opinions 
are  not  so  un-English  and  so  anti-national  as  some  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  best  of  our  public  instructors  have  some- 
times assumed.  How^  indeed^  can  I^  any  more  than  any  of 
you,  be  un-English  and  anti-national  ?  Was  I  not  bom  upon 
the  same  soil  ?  Do  I  not  come  of  the  same  English  stock  ? 
Are  not  my  family  committed  irrevocably  to  the  fortunes  of  this 
country  ?     Is  not  whatever  property  I  may  have  depending 
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as  much  as  yours  is  depending  upon  the  good  government 
of  our  common  fatherland  ?  Then  how  shall  any  man  dare  to 
say  to  any  one  of  his  countrymen^  because  he  happens  to  hold 
a  diflferent  opinion  on  questions  of  great  public  policy,  that 
therefore  he  is  un-£nglish^  and  is  to  be  condenmed  as  anti- 
national  ?  There  are  those  who  would  assume  that  between 
my  countrymen  and  me^  and  between  my  constituents  and 
me^  there  has  been^  and  there  is  now^  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and 
that  if  I  cannot  pass  over  to  them  and  to  you,  they  and  yon 
can  by  no  possibility  pass  over  to  me. 

Now,    I   take  the   liberty   here,   in   the   presence   of    an 
audience  as  intelligent  as  can  be  collected  within  the  limits 
of  this  island,  and  of  those  who  have  the  strongest  claims 
to  know  what  opinions  I  do  entertain   relative  to  certain 
great  questions  of  public  policy,  to  assert  that  I  hold  no 
views,  that  I  have  never  promulgated  any  views  on  those 
controverted  questions  with  respect  to  which  I  cannot  bring  as 
witnesses  in  my  favour,  and  as  fellow-believers  with  myself, 
some  of  the  best  and  most  revered  names  in  the  history  of 
English  statesmanship.     About   120  years  ago,  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  was  directed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
a  great  Minister,  who  for  a  long  period  preserved  the  country 
in  peace,  and  whose  pride  it  was  that  during  those  years 
he  had  done  so.     Unfortunately,   towards  the  close  of  bis 
career,  he  was  driven  by  faction  into  a  policy  which   was 
the    ruin    of    his   political    position.      Sir    Robert  Walpole 
declared,  when  speaking  of  the  question  of  war  as  affecting 
this  country,  that  nothing  could  be  so  foolish,  nothing  so 
mad  as  a  policy  of  war  for  a  trading  nation.     And  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  any  peace  was  better  than  the  most 
successful  war.     I  do  not  give  you  the  precise  language  made 
use  of  by  the  Minister,  for  I  speak  only  from  memory ;  but 
I   am    satisfied   I   am   not   misrepresenting   him   in  what  I 
have  now  stated. 

Come  down  fifty  years  nearer  to  our  own  time,  and  you 
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find  a  Btatesman,  not  long  in  office,  but  EtUI  strong  in  the 
afiectionfi  of  all  persons  of  Liberal  principles  in  this  country, 
and  in  his  time  representinfr  fully  the  sentiments  of  the 
Liberal  party — Charles  James  Fox.  Mr.  Fos,  referring  to 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  his  time,  which  was  one  of 
constant  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  by  which 
the  country  was  continually  involved  in  the  calamities  of 
war,  said  that  although  lie  would  not  assert  or  maintain  the 
principle,  that  under  no  circumstances  could  England  have 
any  cause  of  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  yet  he  would  prefer  the  policy  of  positive  non-inter- 
ference and  of  perfect  isolation  rather  than  the  constant 
intermeddling  to  wliich  our  recent  policy  had  subjected  us, 
and  which  brought  so  much  trouble  and  suffering  upon  the 
country.  In  this  case  also  1  am  not  prepared  to  give  you 
his  exact  words,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  fairly  describe  the 
sentiments  which  he  expressed. 

Come  down  fifty  years  later,  and  to  a  time  within  the 
recollection  of  most  of  us,  and  you  find  another  statesman, 
once  the  most  popular  man  in  England,  and  sVitI  remembered 
in  this  town  and  elsewhere  with  respect  and  affection.  I 
allude  to  Earl  Grey.  When  Earl  Grey  came  into  office  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  he 
unfurled  the  banner  of '  Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,'  and 
that  sentiment  was  received  in  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, by  every  man  who  was  or  had  been  in  favour  of  Liberal 
principles,  as  predicting  the  advent  of  a  new  era  which  should 
save  his  country  from  many  of  the  calamities  of  the  past. 

Come  down  still  nearer,  and  to  a  time  that  seems  hut 
the  other  day,  and  you  IJnd  another  Minister,  second  to 
none  of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned — the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  the  time  when  he  took  office  in 
184T ;  I  watched  his  proceedings  particularly  from  the  year 
1843,    when    I    entered    Parliament,   up  to  the  time  of  his 
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lamented  death;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period^  I 
venture  to  saj^  his  principles^  if  they  were  to  be  discovered 
from  his  conduct  and  his  speeches^  were  precisely  those  which 
I  have  held^  and  which  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  my  countrymen.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  upon  that  point  I  would  refer  you  to  that  last^  that 
beautiful,  that  most  solemn  speech^  which  he  delivered  with 
an  earnestness  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  if  he  had 
known  he  was  leaving  a  legacy  to  his  country.  If  yoa  refer 
to  that  speech,  delivered  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day 
on  which  occurred  the  accident  which  terminated  his  life^  yon 
will  find  that  its  whole  tenor  is  in  conformity  with  all  the 
doctrines  that  I  have  urged  upon  my  countrymen  for  years 
past  with  respect  to  our  policy  in  foreign  affiurs.  When 
Sir  Rol)ert  Peel  went  home  just  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
upon  the  last  occasion  that  he  passed  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  triimiphs,  I  have 
heard,  from  what  I  think  a  good  authority,  that  after  he 
entered  his  own  house,  he  expressed  the  exceeding  relief 
which  he  experienced  at  having  delivered  himself  of  a  speech 
which  he  had  l>een  reluctantly  obliged  to  make  against  a 
Ministry  which  he  was  anxious  to  support,  and  he  added, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  '  I  have  made  a  speech  of  peace/ 

Well,  if  this  be  so,  if  I  can  ^\\e  you  four  names  like 
these, — if  there  were  time  I  could  make  a  longer  list  of  still 
eminent,  if  inferior  men, — I  should  like  to  know  why  I,  as 
one  of  a  small  party,  am  to  be  set  down  as  teaching  some 
new  doctrine  which  it  is  not  fit  for  my  countrymen  to  hear, 
and  why  I  am  to  be  assailed  in  every  form  of  language,  as 
if  there  was  one  great  department  of  governmental  affairs 
on  which  I  was  incompetent  to  offer  any  opinion  to  my 
countrymen.  But  leaving  the  opinions  of  individuals,  I 
appeal  to  this  audience,  to  every  man  who  knows  anything 
of  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  in  past  years, 
whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  up  to  1832,  and  indeed  to 
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a  much  later  period,  probably  to  the  year  1850,  those  senti- 
ments of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  Mr.  Pox,  of  Earl  Grey, 
and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  sentiments  which  I  in  humbler 
miide  have  propounded,  were  not  received  unanimously  by 
the  Liberal  party  as  their  fixed  and  unchangeable  creed  ? 
And  ^vhy  should  they  not  ?  Are  they  not  founded  upon 
reason  ?  Do  not  all  statesmen  know,  as  you  know,  that 
upon  peace,  and  peace  alone,  can  be  based  the  successful 
industry  of  a  nation,  and  that  by  successful  industry  alone 
can  be  created  that  wealth  which,  permeating  all  classes  of 
the  people,  not  confined  to  great  proprietors,  great  merchants, 
and  great  speculators,  not  running  in  a  stream  merely  down 
your  principal  streets,  but  turning  fertilizing  rivulets  into 
every  bye-lane  and  every  alley,  tends  so  powerhilly  to  promote 
the  comfort,  happiness,  and  contentment  of  a  nation  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  all  progress  comes  from  succeBsful  and  peaceful 
industry,  and  that  upon  it  is  based  your  fiuperstructure  of 
education,  of  morals,  of  self-respect  among  your  people,  as 
well  as  every  measure  for  extending  and  consolidating  free- 
dom in  your  public  institutions  ?  I  am  not  afraid  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  do  oppose — that  T  do  utterly  condemn  and 
denounce^a  greai  part  of  the  foreign  policy  which  is  prac- 
tised and  adhered  to  by  the  Government  of  this  country. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  about  170  years  ago  there 
happened  in  this  country  what  we  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  'a  Glorious  Revolution' — a  Revolution  which 
had  this  effect :  that  it  put  a  bit  into  the  mouth  of  the 
monarch,  so  that  he  was  not  able  of  his  own  free-will  to  do, 
and  he  dare<l  no  longer  attempt  to  do,  the  things  which  his 
predecessors  had  done  without  fear.  But  if  at  the  Revolu- 
tion the  monarchy  of  England  was  bridled  and  bitted,  at 
the  same  time  the  great  territorial  families  of  England  were 
enthroned;  and  from  that  period,  until  the  year  1831  or 
1832 — until  the  time  when  Birmingham  politically  became 
famous — those    territorial    families   reigned    with    an    almost 
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undisputed  sway  over  the  destinies  and  the  indostiy  of  the 
people  of  these  kingdoms.  If  you  turn  to  the  histoiy  of 
England^  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present, 
you  will  find  that  an  entirely  new  policy  was  adopted,  and 
that  while  we  had  endeavoured  in  former  times  to  keep 
ourselves  free  from  European  complications,  we  now  began 
to  act  upon  a  system  of  constant  entanglement  in  the  aBBdrs 
of  foreign  countries,  as  if  there  was  neither  property  nor 
honours,  nor  anything  worth  striving  for,  to  be  acquired  in 
any  other  field.  The  language  coined  and  used  then,  has  con- 
tinued to  our  day.  Lord  Somers,  in  writing  for  William  HI, 
speaks  of  the  endless  and  sanguinary  wars  of  that  period  as 
wars  '  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  Europe.^  There  were  wars 
'  to  support  the  Protestant  interest,'  and  there  were  many  wars 
to  preserve  our  old  friend  ^  the  balance  of  power.* 

We  have  been  at  war  since  that  time,  I  believe,  with, 
for^  and  against  every  considerable  nation  in  Europe.  We 
fought  to  put  down  a  pretended  French  supremacy  under 
Louis  XIV.  We  fought  to  prevent  France  and  Spain  coming 
under  the  sceptre  of  one  monarch,  although,  if  we  had  not 
fought,  it  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  course  of  things 
that  they  should  have  become  so  united.  We  fought  to 
maintain  the  Italian  provinces  in  connection  with  the  House 
of  Austria.  We  fought  to  put  down  the  supremacy  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and  the  Minister  who  was  employed 
by  this  country  at  Vienna,  after  the  great  war,  when  it  was 
determined  that  no  Bonaparte  should  ever  again  sit  on  the 
throne  of  France,  was  the  very  man  to  make  an  alliance  with 
another  Bonaparte  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war  to 
prevent  the  supremacy  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia.  So 
that  we  have  been  all  round  Europe,  and  across  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  after  a  policy  so  distinguished,  so  pre-eminent, 
so  long-continued,  and  so  costly,  I  think  we  have  a  fair 
right — I  have,  at  least — to  ask  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
it  to  show  us  its  visible  result.    Europe  is  not  at  this  moment, 
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so  far  OB  I  koow,  speaking  of  it  broadly,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  certain  improvementa  in  its  general  civilisation,  more 
free  politically  than  it  was  before.  The  balance  of  power  is 
like  perpetual  motion,  or  any  of  those  impossible  things 
which  some  men  are  always  racking  their  brains  and  spending 
their  time  and  money  to  accomplish. 

We  all  know  and  deplore  that  at  the  preeent  moment  a 
larger  number  of  the  grown  men  of  Europe  are  employed, 
and  a  larger  portion  of  the  industry  of  Europe  ia  absorbed, 
to  provide  for,  and  maintain,  the  enormous  armaments  which 
are  now  on  foot  in  every  considerable  Continental  State. 
Assuming,  then,  that  Europe  is  not  much  better  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  let  us  inquire  what 
has  been  the  result  in  England,  because,  after  alt,  that  is 
the  question  which  it  becomes  us  most  to  consider.  I  beheve 
that  I  understate  the  sum  when  I  say  that,  in  pursuit  of  this 
Will- o '-the- wisp,  (the  litjerties  of  Europe  and  the  balance 
of  power,)  there  b&s  been  extracted  from  the  industry  of 
the  people  of  this  small  island  no  less  an  amount  than 
2,000,000,000/,  sterling.  I  cannot  imagine  how  much 
3,000,000,000/.  is,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make 
you  comprcheud  it.  I  presume  it  is  something  like  those 
vast  and  incomprehensible  astronomical  distances  with  which 
we  have  been  lately  made  familiar  ;  but,  however  familiar, 
we  feel  that  we  do  not  know  one  bit  more  about  them  than 
we  did  before.  When  I  try  to  think  of  that  sum  of- 
2,000,000,000/,,  there  is  a  sort  of  vision  passes  before  my 
mind's  eye.  I  see  yonr  peasant  labourer  delve  and  jdough, 
sow  and  reap,  sweat  beneath  the  summer's  sun,  or  grow 
prematurely  old  before  the  winter's  blast.  I  ace  yonr  noble 
mechanic,  with  his  manly  countenance  and  his  matchless 
skill,  toiling  at  his  bench  or  his  forge.  I  see  one  of  the 
workers  in  our  factories  in  the  north,  a  woman — a  girl,  it 
may  be — gentle  and  good,  as  many  of  them  are,  as  your 
sisters  and  daughters  are — I  see  her  intent  upon  the  spindle, 
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whose  revolutions  are  so  rapid  that  the  eye  &ils  altogether 
to  detect  them^  or  watching  the  alternating  flight  of  the 
unresting  shuttle.  I  turn  again  to  another  portion  of  your 
population^  which^  'plunged  in  mines^  forgets  a  sun  was 
made^'  and  I  see  the  man  who  brings  up  from  the  secret 
chambers  of  the  earth  the  elementjs  of  the  riches  and  greatness 
of  his  country.  When  I  see  all  this  I  have  before  me  a 
mass  of  produce  and  of  wealth  which  I  am  no  more  able  to 
comprehend  than  I  am  that  2^000^000^000/.  of  which  I  have 
spoken^  but  I  behold  in  its  full  proportions  the  hideous  error 
of  your  Governments^  whose  fatal  policy  consumes  in  some 
cases  a  half^  never  less  than  a  thirds  of  all  the  results  of 
that  industry  which  God  intended  should  fertilise  and  bless 
every  home  in  England^  but  the  fruits  of  which  are  squanr 
dered  in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  without 
producing  the  smallest  good  to  the  people  of  England. 

We  have^  it  is  true,  some  visible  results  that  are  of  a  more 
positive  character.  We  have  that  which  some  people  call 
a  great  advantage — the  National  Debt — a  debt  which  is  now 
so  large  that  the  most  prudent,  the  most  economical,  and 
the  most  honest  have  gfiven  up  all  hope,  not  of  its  being 
paid  oflF,  but  of  its  being  diminished  in  amount.  We  have, 
too,  taxes  which  have  been  during  many  years  so  onerous 
that  there  have  been  times  when  the  patient  beasts  of  burden 
threatened  to  revolt — so  onerous  that  it  has  been  utterly 
impossible  to  levy  them  with  any  kind  of  honest  equality, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  people  to  pay  them.  We 
have  that,  moreover,  which  is  a  standing  wonder  to  all 
foreigners  who  consider  our  condition — an  amount  of  ap- 
parently immovable  pauperism,  which  to  strangers  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  we,  as  a  nation,  produce 
more  of  what  should  make  us  all  comfortable,  than  is  pro- 
duced by  any  other  nation  of  similar  numbers  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Let  us  likewise  remember  that  during  the 
period  of  those  great  and  so-called  glorious  contests  on  the 
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continent  of  Europe,  every  description  of  home  reform  was 
not  only  delayed,  but  actually  crushed  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  in  1793  England  vfos  about  to  realise  political 
clianges  and  reforms,  such  as  did  not  appear  again  until 
1830;  and  during  the  period  of  that  war,  which  now  almost 
all  men  agree  to  have  been  wholly  unneceasary,  wc  were 
passing  through  a  period  which  may  be  described  as  the 
dark  age  of  English  politics  ;  when  there  was  no  more 
freedom  to  write  or  speak,  or  politically  to  act,  than  there 
is  now  in  the  most  despotic  country  of  Europe. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  did  nobody  gain  ?  If  Europe  is 
no  better,  and  the  people  of  England  have  been  so  much 
worse,  who  has  benefited  by  the  new  system  of  foreign 
policy  ?  What  has  been  the  fate  of  those  who  were  en- 
Uironed  at  the  Revolution,  and  whose  supremacy  has  been 
for  so  long  a  period  undisputed  among  us  ?  Mr.  Kinglake, 
the  author  of  an  interesting  book  on  Eastern  Travelj  de- 
scribing the  habits  of  some  acquaintances  that  he  made  iu 
the  Syrian  Deserts,  says,  that  the  jackals  ol'  the  Desert  follow 
their  prey  in  families  like  the  place-hunters  of  Europe.  I  will 
reverse,  if  you  like,  the  comparison,  and  say  that  the  great 
territorial  families  of  England,  which  were  enthroned  al  the 
Revolution,  have  followed  their  prey  like  the  jackals  of  the 
Desert.  Do  you  not  observe  at  a  glance,  that,  from  the 
time  of  William  III,  by  reason  of  the  foreign  policy  which 
I  denounce,  ware  have  been  multiplied,  taxes  increased,  loans 
made,  and  the  sums  of  money  which  every  year  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  expend  augmented,  and  that  so  the  patronage  at 
the  disposal  of  Ministers  must  have  increased  also,  and  the 
families  who  were  enthroned  and  made  poworfiil  in  the  legis- 
lation and  administration  of  the  country  must  have  had  the 
first  pull  at,  and  the  largest  profit  out  of,  that  patronage? 
There  is  no  actuary  in  existence  who  can  calculate  bow  much 
of  the  wealth,  of  the  strength,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  tern- 
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tonal  families  of  £ngland  has  been  derived  from  an  unholy 
participation  in  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  the  people^  whidi 
have  been  wrested  from  them  by  every  device  of  taxation,  and 
squandered  in  every  conceivable  crime  of  which  a  Gt>Yemment 
could  possibly  be  guilty. 

The  more  you  examine  this  matter  the  more  you  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  arrived  at^  that  this  foreign 
policy^  this  regard  for  *  the  liberties  of  Europe^'  this  care  at 
one  time  for  'the  Protestant  interests/  this  excessive  love 
for  '  the  balance  of  power/  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
gigantic  system   of  out-door   relief  for  the   aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain.    [Great  laughter.]    I  observe  that  you  receive 
that  declaration  as  if  it  were  some  new  and  important  dis- 
covery.   In  1815,  when  the  great  war  with  France  was  ended, 
every  Liberal  in  England^  whose  politics^  whose  hopes,  and 
whose  faith  had  not  been  crushed  out  of  him  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  time  of  that  war,  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  openly 
admitted  it,  and  up  to  1832,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
it  was  the  fixed  and  undoubted  creed  of  the  great  Xiiberal 
party.     But  somehow  all  is  changed.     We  who  stand  upon 
the  old  landmarks,  who  walk  in  the  old  paths,  who  would 
conserve  what  is  wise  and  prudent,  are  hustled  and  shoved 
about  as  if  we  were  come  to  turn  the  world  upside  down. 
The  change  which   has  taken   place  seems  to   confirm  the 
opinion  of  a  lamented  friend  of  mine,  who,  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  all  his  hopes,  thought  that  men  made  no  progress 
whatever,  but  went  round  and  round  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage. 
The  idea  is  now  so  general  that  it  is  our  duty  to  meddle 
everywhere,  that  it  really  seems  as  if  we  had  pushed  the 
Tories  from  the  field,  expelling  them  by  our  competition. 

I  should  like  to  lay  before  you  a  list  of  the  treaties  which 
we  have  made,  and  of  the  responsibilities  under  which  we 
have  laid  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  various  countries  of 
Europe.  I  do  not  know  where  such  an  enumeration  is  to  be 
found,  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  possible  for  antiquaries  and 
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men  of  invoBtigating  minds  to  dig  them  out  from  the  receBscs 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  peihnjis  to  make  some  of  them  in- 
telligible to  the  country,  I  believe,  however,  that  if  we  go 
to  the  Baltic  we  shall  find  that  we  have  a  treaty  to  defend 
Sweden,  and  the  only  thing  which  Sweden  agrees  to  do  in 
return  is  not  to  give  up  any  portion  of  her  territories  to 
Russia.  Coming  down  a  little  south,  we  have  a  treaty  which 
invites  us,  enables  ub,  and  perhaps,  if  we  acted  fully  up  to 
our  duty  with  regard  to  it,  would  comiiel  us  to  interfere  in 
the  question  between  Denmark  and  the  Duchies.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  wc  have  a  treaty  which  binds  ub  down  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Belgium,  as  established 
after  its  separation  from  Holland.  We  have  numerous 
treaties  with  Prance.  Wc  are  underetood  to  be  bound  by 
treaty  to  maintain  constitutional  government  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  If  wc  go  round  into  the  Mediterranean,  we  find 
the  little  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  to  which  we  have  lent  some 
millions  of  money,  and  with  which  we  have  entered  into 
important  treaties  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  If  we  go  beyond  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  and  cross 
the  Adriatic,  we  come  to  the  small  kingdom  of  Greece,  agaiust 
which  we  have  a  nice  account  that  will  never  be  settled; 
while  we  have  engagements  to  maintain  that  respectable  but 
diminutive  country  under  its  present  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Then,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  we  pass  up 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Greece  to  the 
Ked  Sea,  wherever  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  is  more  or  less 
admitted,  .the  blood  and  the  industry  of  England  are  pledged 
to  the  permanent  sustentation  of  the  '  independence  and 
integrity'  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

I  confess  that  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  wishing  to  live 
[«aceably  among  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  wishing  to  sec 
my  countrymen  free,  and  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  I  protest  against  a  system  which  binds  us  in  all  these 
networks  and  complications,  from  which  it  is  impossible  that 
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wc  can  gain  one  single  atom  of  advantage  for  this  oonntiy. 
It  is  not  all  glory^  after  all.  Gloiy  may  be  worth  something, 
but  it  is  not  always  glory.  We  have  had  within  the  kit 
few  years  despatches  from  Vienna  and  from  St.  Petersbnigy 
which^  if  we  had  not  deserved  them,  would  have  been  veiy 
offensive  and  not  a  little  insolent.  We  have  had  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Queen  expelled  summarily  from  Madrid^  and  we 
have  had  an  Ambassador  driven  almost  with  ignominy  firom 
Washington.  We  have  blockaded  Athens  for  a  claim  which 
was  known  to  be  false.  We  have  quarrelled  with  Naples^  for 
wc  chose  to  give  advice  to  Naples^  which  was  not  reoeiv^  in 
the  submissive  spirit  expected  from  her^  and  our  Minister  was 
therefore  withdrawn.  Not  three  years  ago^  too^  we  seized 
a  considerable  kingdom  in  India^  with  which  our  Government 
had  but  recently  entered  into  the  most  solemn  treaty^  which 
every  lawyer  in  England  and  in  Europe^  I  believe^  would 
consider  binding  before  God  and  the  world.  We  deposed  its 
monarch;  we  committed  a  g^at  immorality  and  a  great 
crime^  and  we  have  reaped  an  almost  instantaneous  retribu- 
tion in  the  most  gigantic  and  sanguinary  revolt  which  pro- 
bably any  nation  ever  made  against  its  conquerors.  Within 
the  last  few  years  we  have  had  two  wars  with  a  g^at  Empire^ 
which  we  are  told  contains  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  first  war  was  called,  and  appropriately 
called,  the  Opium  War.  No  man,  I  believe,  with  a  spark  of 
morality  in  his  composition,  no  man  who  cares  anything  for 
the  opinion  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  has  dared  to  justily 
that  war.  The  war  which  has  just  been  concluded,  if  it  has 
been  concluded,  had  its  origin  in  the  first  war;  for  the 
enormities  committed  in  the  first  war  are  the  foundation  of 
the  implacable  hostility  which  it  is  said  the  inhabitants  of 
Canton  bear  to  all  persons  connected  with  the  English  name. 
Yet,  though  we  have  these  troubles  in  India — a  vast  country 
which  we  do  not  know  how  to  govern — and  a  war  with  China 
— a  country  with  which,  though  everybody  else  can  remain  at 
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peace,  we  cannot — such  is  the  inveterate  habit  of  conquest, 
such  is  the  insatiable  lust  of  torritory,  such  is,  in  my  view, 
the  depraved,  unhappy  state  of  opinion  of  the  country  on  this 
Bubject,  that  there  are  not  a  few  persons.  Chambers  of  Com- 
mcrce  to  wit,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  has  not  been  so  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Birmingham),  who  have  been  urging  our  Government  to 
take  posBesBion  of  a  proi,nnee  of  the  greatest  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas;  a  possession  which  must  at  oiiee  necessitate 
increased  estimates  and  increased  taxation,  and  which  would 
probably  lead  us  into  merciless  and  disgraceful  wars  with 
the  half-savage  tribes  who  inhabit  that  island. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  question.  The  gentleman  who 
is  principally  concerned  in  it  is  at  this  moment,  as  you 
know,  stricken  down  with  affliction,  and  I  am  unwilling 
to  enter  here  into  any  considerable  discussion  of  the  case 
which  he  is  urging  upon  the  public;  but  I  say  that  we  have 
territory  enough  in  India;  and  if  we  have  not  troubles 
enough  there,  if  we  have  not  difficulties  enough  in  China,  if 
we  have  not  taxation  enough,  by  all  means  gratify  your 
wishes  for  more ;  but  I  hope  that  whatever  may  be  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  any  other 
questions  in  which  we  are  all  int«rested — and  may  they  be 
few ! — they  will  shut  their  eyes,  they  will  turn  their  backs 
obstinately  from  adding  in  this  mode,  or  in  any  mode,  to  the 
English  possessions  in  the  East.  I  suppose  that  if  any 
ingenious  person  were  to  prepare  a  large  map  of  the  world,  as 
far  as  it  is  known,  and  were  to  mark  upon  it,  in  any  colour 
that  he  liked,  the  spots  whore  Englishmen  have  fought  and 
English  blood  has  been  poured  forth,  and  the  treasure  of 
England  si^uandered,  scarcely  a  country,  scarcely  a  province 
of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  habitable  globe  would  be  thus 
u  n  disti  ngui  shed . 

Perhaps  there  are  in  this  room,  I  am  sure  there  are  in  the 
country,  many  persons  who  hold  a  superstitious  traditionary 

VOL.  n.  c  c 
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belief  that,  eomehow  or  other,  ovir  vast  trade  is  to  I)e  attributed 
to  what  we  have  done  in  this  way,  that  it  is  thus  we  hare 
opened  markets  and  advanced  commerce,  that  English  great- 
ness depends  upon  the  extent  of  English  conquests  and 
English  military  renown.  But  I  am  intlined  to  think  th«t, 
with  the  exception  of  Australia,  there  is  not  a  single  depen- 
dency of  the  Crown  which,  if  wo  come  to  reckon  what  it  has 
cost  in  war  and  protection,  would  not  be  found  to  be  a  positive 
loss  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Take  the  United  States, 
with  which  we  Iiave  stich  an  enormous  and  constautJy  in- 
creasing trade.  The  wise  statesmen  of  the  last  generation, 
men  whom  your  school  histories  tell  you  were  statesmen, 
serving  under  a  monarch  who  they  tell  you  was  a  patriotic 
monarch,  spent  130,000,000^  of  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of 
the  people  in  a  vain — happily  a  vain — endeavour  to  retain  the 
colonies  of  the  United  Slates  in  subjection  to  the  Monarchy 
of  England,  Add  up  the  interest  of  that  130,000,000?.  for 
all  this  time,  and  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before 
there  will  be  a  profit  on  the  trade  with  the  United  States  which 
will  repay  tlie  enormous  sum  we  invested  in  a  war  to  retun 
those  States  as  colonies  of  this  Empire?  It  never  will  bo 
paid  off.  Wherever  you  turn,  you  v/WH  find  that  the  opening 
of  markets,  developing  of  new  countries,  introducing  cotton 
cloth  with  cannon  balls,  are  vain,  foolish,  and  wretched 
oxcusea  for  wars,  and  ought  not  to  be  listened  to  for  a 
moment  by  any  man  who  understands  the  multiplication  tJtble 
or  who  can  do  the  simplest  sum  in  arithmetic. 

Since  the  '  Glorious  Revolution,'  since  the  onthronisation  of 
the  great  Nonnan  territorial  families,  they  have  spent  in  wan^ 
and  we  have  worked  for,  about  2,000,000,000;.  The  interest 
on  that  is  100,000,000^.  per  annum,  which  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  principal  sum,  is  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  the  whole  amount  of  your  annual  export  trade  from  that 
time  to  this.  Therefore,  if  war  has  provided  you  with  a 
trade,   it   has  been  at  an  enormous   cost;    but   \   think  it 
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is  by  DO  means  doubtful  that  your  trade  would  have  been 
no  lesB  in  amount  and  no  less  profitable  had  peace  and  justice 
been  inscribed  on  your  flag  instead  of  conquest  and  tbe  love 
of  military  renown.  But  even  in  this  year,  1858 — we  have 
got  a  long  way  into  the  century — we  find  that  within  the 
last  seven  yeara  our  public  debt  has  greatly  increaaed.  What- 
ever be  the  increase  of  our  population,  of  our  machineiy,  of 
our  industry,  of  our  wealth,  still  our  national  debt  goes  on 
increasing.  Although  we  have  not  a  foot  more  territory  to 
conserve,  or  an  enemy  in  the  world  who  dreams  of  attacking 
lis,  we  find  that  our  annual  military  expenses  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  risen  from  12,000,000/.  to  ;;, 000,000/. 

Some  people  lielieve  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  pay  a  great 
revenue  to  tlie  Stutte,  Even  so  eminent  a  man  as  Lord  John 
Russell  is  not  without  a  delusion  of  this  sort.  Lord  John 
KuBsell  as  you  have  heard,  while  speaking  of  me  iu  flattering 
and  friendly  terms,  says  he  is  unfortunately  obliged  to  differ 
from  me  frequently ;  therefore,  I  suppose,  there  is  no  parti- 
cular harm  in  my  saying  that  I  um  sometimes  obliged  to 
diffiT  from  him.  Some  time  ago  he  was  a  great  star  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  shining,  not  with  unaccustomed,  but 
with  his  usual  brilliancy  at  Liverpool.  He  made  a  speech, 
in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  admired,  lo  a  meeting 
composed,  it  was  said,  to  a  great  extent  of  working-men; 
and  in  it  he  stimulated  them  to  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
greatness  of  their  country  and  in  being  citizens  of  a  State 
which  enjoyed  a  i-evenue  of  100,000,000/.  a-year,  which 
included  the  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  British 
India.  But  I  think  it  would  have  been  far  more  to  the 
purpose  if  he  could  have  congratulated  the  working-men  of 
Liverpool  on  this  vast  Empire  being  conducted  in  an  orderly 
manner,  on  its  laws  being  well  administered  and  well  obeyed, 
its  shores  sufficiently  defended,  its  people  prosperous  and 
happy,  on  a  revenue  of  10,000,000^,  The  State  indeed,  of 
which  Lord  John  Ruaacll  is  a  part,  m.iy  enjoy  a  revenue  of 
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icx),oco,cxx>/.^  bat  I  am  afraid  the  working-men  can  only  be 
said  to  enjoy  it  in  the  sense  in  which  men  not  veiy  choice  in 
their  expressions  say  that  for  a  long  time  they  have  enjoyed 
'  verv  bad  health/ 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  a  subject  of  congratnlaticm 
that  there  is  a  people  so  great^  so  free,  and  so  indostrioos,  that 
it  can  produce  a  sufficient  income  out  of  which  ioo^ocx>,ooo/. 
a-year,  if  need  absolutely  were,  could  be  spared  for  some  great 
and  noble  object ;  but  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proad  of  that 
our  Government  should  require  us  to  pay  that  enoimotis  som 
for  the  simple  purposes  of  government  and  defence.     Nothing 
can   by  any   possibility  tend    more  to  the  corruption  of  a 
Government  than  enormous  revenues.     We  have  heard  lately 
of  instances  of  certain  joint-stock  institutions  with  very  great 
capital   collapsing   suddenly,   bringing   disgrace    upon   their 
managers,   and   ruin   upon  hundreds   of  families.     A  great 
deal  of  that  has  arisen,  not  so  much  from  intentional  fraud, 
as  from  the  fact  that  weak  and  incapable  men  have  found 
themselves   tumbling  about  in  an  ocean  of  bank-notes  and 
gold,  and  they  appear  to  have  lost  all  sight  of  where  it  came 
from,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  whether  it  was  possible  by 
any  maladministration  ever  to  come  to  an  end  of  it.     That 
is  absolute] V  what  is  done  bv  Governments.     You  have  read 
in  the  papers  lat<.*ly  some  accounts   of  the  proceedings  before 
a  Commission  api)ointed  to  inquire  into  alleged  maladministra- 
tion with  reference  to  the  supply  of  clothing  to  the  army,  but 
if  anybody  had  said  anything  in  the  time  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment about  any  such  maladministration,  there  is  not  one  of 
those  ^reat  statesmen,  of  whom  we  arc  told  we  ought  always 
to  speak  with  so  much  reverence,  who  would  not  have  got 
iij>    and    declared    that    nothing   could    be    more   admirable 
than  the  system  of  book-keeping  at  Weedon,  nothing  more 
economical  than  the  manner  in  which  the  War  Department 
spent  the  money  provided  by  public  taxation.     But  we  know 
thai  it  is  not  so.     I  have  heard  a  gentleman—  one  who  is  as 
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competent  as  any  man  in  England  to  give  an  opinion  about  it 
—  a  man  of  bueineee,  and  not  BurpssEed  by  any  one  us  a  man 
of  business,  declare,  after  a  long  examination  of  the  details  of 
the  question,  that  he  wonld  undertuke  to  do  everything  that 
is  done  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  for  many 
other  things  which  are  done  by  your  navy,  and  which  are  not 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  for  half  the  annual  cost  that  is 
votod  in  tho  estimates ! 

I  think  the  expenditure  of  these  vast  sums,  and  especially 
of  those  which  we  spend  for  military  purposes,  leads  us  to 
adopt  a  defiant  and  insolent  tone  towards  foreign  countries. 
We  have  the  freest  press  in  Europe,  and  the  freest  platform 
in  Europe,  but  every  man  who  writes  an  article  in  a  news- 
paper, and  every  man  who  stands  on  a  platform,  ought  to  do 
it  under  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  Every  word  he 
writes,  every  word  I  utter,  passes  with  a  rapidity,  of  which 
our  forefathers  were  utterly  ignorant,  to  the  veiy  ends  of  the 
earth ;  the  words  become  things  and  acts,  and  they  produce 
on  the  minds  of  other  nations  effects  which  a  man  may  never 
have  intended.  Take  a  recent  case ;  take  the  cose  of  France. 
1  am  not  expected  to  defend,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  attack, 
the  present  Government  of  France.  The  instant  that  it 
appeared  in  its  present  shape,  the  Minister  of  England 
conducting  your  foreign  afl^irs,  speaking  ostensibly  for  the 
Cabinet,  for  his  Sovereign,  and  for  the  English  nation, 
offered  his  congratulations,  and  the  support  of  England 
was  at  once  accorded  to  the  re-created  French  Empire. 
Soon  after  this  an  intimate  alliance  was  entered  into 
between  the  Queen  of  England,  through  her  Ministers, 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  I  am  not  about  to 
defend  the  i>olicy  which  flowed  from  that  alliance,  nor  shall 
I  take  up  your  time  by  making  any  attack  upon  it.  An 
alliance  was  entered  into,  and  a  war  was  entered  into. 
English  and  French  soldiers  fought  on  the  same  field,  and 
they  suffered,  I  fear,  from  the  same   neglect.    They  now  lie 
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buried  ou  the  bleak  heights  of  the  Crimea,  and  except 
by  their  mothers,  who  do  not  Boon  forget  their  children^  I 
suppose  they  are  mostly  forgotten.  I  have  never  heard  it  sug- 
gested that  the  French  Government  did  not  Ijchave  with  the 
moat  perfect  honour  to  this  Government  and  this  country  all 
tlirough  these  grave  transactions ;  but  I  have  heard  it  stated  by 
those  who  most  know,  that  nothing  could  he  more  honourable, 
nothing  more  just,  than  the  conduct  of  the  French  Emperor  to 
this  Government  throughout  the  whole  of  that  struggle.  More 
recently,  when  the  war  in  China  was  begun  by  a  Govermneat 
which  1  have  condemned  and  denounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  sent  his  ships  and 
troops  to  co-operate  with  us,  but  I  never  heard  that  anything 
was  done  there  to  create  a  suspicion  of  a  feeling  of  hostility 
ou  his  part  towards  us.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  came  to 
London,  and  some  of  those  powerful  organs  of  the  press  who 
have  since  taken  the  line  of  which  I  am  complaining,  did  all 
but  invite  the  people  of  London  to  prostrate  themeelv^  under 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot  which  conveyed  along  our  streets 
the  revived  monarchy  of  France.  The  Queen  of  England  went 
to  Paris,  and  was  she  not  received  there  with  as  much  affection 
and  as  much  respect  as  her  high  position  and  her  honourable 
character  entitled  her  to  ? 

What  has  occurred  since  ?  If  there  was  a  momentary 
unpleasantness,  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  impartial  man 
will  agree  that,  under  the  peculiarly  irritating  circumstances 
of  the  time  there  was  at  least  as  much  forbearance  shown 
on  one  side  of  the  Channel  as  on  the  other.  Then  we  have 
had  much  said  lately  about  a  naval  fortification  recently  com- 
pleted in  France,  which  has  been  more  than  one  hundred  years 
in  progress,  which  was  not  devised  by  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French.  For  one  hundred  years  great  sums  bad 
been  spent  on  it,  and  at  last,  like  every  other  great  work, 
it  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  English  Queen  and  others 
were  invited  over,  and  many   went  who   were  not  invited. 
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And  yet  in  all  this  we  are  told  that  there  is  something  to  create 
extreme  alarm  and  Euspicion ;  we,  who  have  never  fortified 
any  places;  wc,  who  have  not  a  greater  than  Sehastopol  at 
Gibraltar;  we,  who  have  not  an  impregnable  fortress  at 
Malta,  who  have  not  ej^ent  the  fortune  of  a  nation  almost  in 
the  Ionian  Islands;  we,  who  are  doing  nothing  at  Aldemey; 
we  are  to  take  offence  at  the  fortifieatious  of  Cherbourg  \ 
There  are  few  persons  who  at  some  time  or  other  have 
not  been  brought  into  contact  with  a  poor  unhappy  fellow- 
croaturo  who  has  some  peculiar  delusion  or  eusi>icion  press- 
ing on  his  mind.  I  recollect  a  friend  of  mine  going 
down  from  Derby  to  Leeds  in  the  train  with  a  very  quiet 
and  respectable-looking  gentleman  sitting  opposite  to  him. 
They  had  both  been  staying  at  tlie  Midland  Hotel,  and 
they  began  talking  about  it.  All  at  once  the  gentleman 
said,  'Did  you  notice  anything  particular  about  the  bread 
at  breakfast?*  'No,'  said  my  friend,  'I  did  not.'  '  Oh  t 
but  I  did,'  said  the  poor  gentleman,  'and  I  am  convinced 
there  was  an  attempt  mode  to  poison  me,  and  it  is  a  very 
curious  thing  that  I  never  go  to  an  hotel  without  I  dis- 
cover some  attempt  to  do  me  mischief.'  The  unfortunate  man 
was  labouring  under  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which 
can  befall  a  human  creature.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  a 
nation  which  Uvea  under  a  perpetual  delusion  that  it  is  about 
to  be  attacked — a  nation  which  is  the  most  combined  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  with  little  less  than  30,000,000  of  ])eople  all 
united  under  a  Government  which,  tliough  we  intend  to  reform 
it,  wo  do  not  the  less  respect  it,  and  which  has  mechanical 
power  and  wealth  to  which  no  other  countrj'  offers  any  parallel  ? 
There  is  no  causeway  to  Britain;  the  free  waves  of  the  sea 
flow  day  and  night  for  ever  round  hor  shores,  and  yet  there 
are  people  going  about  with  whom  this  hallucination  is  so 
strong  that  they  do  not  merely  discover  it  quietly  to  their 
friends,  but  thoy  write  it  down  in  double-leaded  columns,  in 
leading  articles, — nay,  some  of  them  actually  get  up  on  plat- 
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forms  and  proclaim  it  to  hundredB  and  thousands  of  thdr 
fellow-coimtrymen.  1  sliould  like  to  ask  you  whether  these 
delusions  are  to  last  for  ever,  whether  this  policy  is  to  be  the 
perpetual  policy  of  England,  whether  these  resolts  are  to  go 
on  gathering  and  gathering  until  there  come,  as  come  then 
must  inevitahly,  some  dreadful  catastrophe  on  our  country  ? 

I  should  like  to-night,  if  I  could,  to  inaugurate  one  of  the 
best  and  holiest  revolutions  that  ever  took  place  in  this 
country.  We  have  had  a  dozen  revolutions  since  some  of  as 
were  children.  We  have  had  one  revolution  in  which  you 
had  a  great  share,  a  great  revolution  of  opinion  on  the  qnes- 
tion  of  the  suffrage.  Docs  it  not  read  like  madness  that 
men,  thirty  years  ago,  were  frantic  at  the  idea  of  the  people 
of  Birmingliam  having  a  io(,  franchise?  Does  it  not  seem 
something  like  idiotoy  to  be  told  that  a  banker  in  Leeds, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  seats  of  one  rotten 
borough  to  the  town  of  Leeds,  should  say  (and  it  was  repeated 
in  the  House  of  Commone  on  his  authority)  that  if  the  people 
of  Leeds  had  the  franchise  conferred  upon  them  it  would  not 
bo  possible  to  keep  the  bank  doors  open  with  safety,  aod  that 
he  should  remove  his  business  to  some  quiet  place  oat  of 
danger  from  the  savage  race  that  peopled  that  town  ?  But 
now  all  confess  that  the  people  are  perfectly  competent  to 
have  votes,  and  nolwdy  dreams  of  arguing  that  the  privil^e 
will  make  them  less  orderly. 

Take  the  question  of  colonial  government.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  government  of  our  colonies  was  a  huge  job.  A  small 
family  party  in  each,  in  connection  with  the  Colonial  Office, 
ruled  our  colonies.  We  had  then  discontent,  and,  now  and 
then,  a  little  wholesome  insurrection,  especially  in  Canada. 
The  result  was  that  we  have  given  up  the  colonial  policy 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred,  and  since  that  time  not 
only  have  our  colonies  greatly  advanced  in  wealth  and 
material  resources,  but  no  parts  of  the  Empire  are  more 
tranipiil  and  loyal. 
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Take  also  the  question  of  Protection.  Not  thirty  years 
ago,  but  twelve  years  ago,  there  waa  a  great  party  in  Parlia- 
ment, led  by  a  Duke  in  one  House,  and  by  the  sou  and 

brother  of  a  Duke  in  the  other,  which  declared  that  utter  ruin 
nmst  come,  not  only  on  the  agricultural  iutoreet,  but  upon 
the  manufactures  and  L'ommei-ce  of  England,  if  we  departed 
from  our  old  theories  upon  this  subject  of  Protection.  They 
told  U8  that  the  labourcr^ — ^the  unhappy  labourer — of  whom  it 
may  he  said  in  this  country, — 

'  Here  lindlew  lubourere  hopeleaa  toil  anci  etrive, 
But  lABte  no  portioii  of  the  HWeeti  tbo;  hivu,' 

—  that  the  labourer  wae  to  bo  ruined ;  that  is,  that  the 
paupers  were  to  be  pauperisetl.  These  gentlemen  were  over- 
thrown. The  plain,  honest,  common  sense  of  the  country 
swept  away  their  cobweb  theories,  and  they  are  gone.  What 
is  the  result?  From  1846  to  1857  we  have  received  into  this 
country  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  including  flour,  maize,  or  India 
com — all  objects  heretofore  not  of  absolute  prohibition,  but 
which  were  intended  to  be  prohibitetl  until  it  was  not  safe  for 
people  to  be  starved  any  more — not  less  than  an  amount  equal 
in  value  to  324,000,000^.  That  is  equal  to  18,700,000/.  per 
annum  on  the  avei-age  of  twelve  years.  During  that  period, 
too,  your  home  growth  has  Ijeeu  stimulated  to  an  enormous 
extent.  You  have  imported  annually  300,000  tons  of  guano, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  for  200,000  tons  of  guano  will  grow  an 
etjual  weight  and  value  of  wheat.  With  all  this,  agriculture 
was  never  more  prosperous,  while  manufactures  were  never,  at 
the  same  time,  more  extensively  exported;  and  with  all  this 
the  labourers,  for  whom  the  tears  of  the  Protectionist  were 
shed,  have,  according  to  the  admission  of  the  most  violent  of 
the  class,  never  been  in  a  better  state  since  the  beginning  of 
the  great  French  war. 

One  other  revolution  of  opinion  has  been  in  regard  to  our 
criminal  law.     I  have  lately  been  reading  a  book  which  I 
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would  advise  ereiy  inita  to  read  —  the  Life  of  Sir  Samnel 
BomUly.  He  tdls  as  in  simple  lang^nage  of  tJie  almost  in- 
superable difficulties  be  had  to  contend  with  to  persnade  the 
Legislature  of  this  country  to  abolish  the  pnni^ment  of  desth 
for  stealing  from  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  5*.,  an 
offence  which  dow  is  punished  hy  a  few  wcelcs*  imprieoo- 
ment.  Lords,  bishops,  and  statesmen  opposed  these  efforts 
year  after  year,  and  there  have  been  some  thousands  of 
persons  put  to  death  publicly  for  offences  which  are  not 
now  punishable  with  death.  Now,  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  kingdom  would  feel  a  thrill  of  horror  if  told  that  a 
fellow-creature  was  to  be  put  to  death  for  such  a  cause. 

These  are  revolutions  in  opinion,  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
when  you  accomplish  a  revolution  in  opinion  upon  a  great 
'  question,  when  you  alter  it  Irom  bnd  to  good,  it  is  not  like 
charitably  giving  a  beggar  6d,  nnd  seeing  him  no  more,  but 
it  is  a  great  beneficent  act,  which  affects  not  merely  the  rich 
tnd  the  powerful,  but  penetrates  every  lane,  every  cottage  in 
the  land,  and  wherever  it  goes  brings  blessings  and  happiness. 
It  is  not  from  statesmen  that  these  things  come.  It  is  not 
from  them  that  have  proceeded  these  great  revolutions  of 
opinion  on  the  questions  of  Reform,  Protection,  Colonial 
Government,  and  Criminal  Law — it  was  from  public  meetings 
such  as  this,  from  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  who  have  no  interest  in  wrong,  and  who 
never  go  from  the  right  but  by  temporary  error  and  under 
momentary  passion. 

It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  our  greatness  shall  be  only 
temporary  or  whether  it  shall  be  enduring.  When  I  am  told 
that  the  greatness  of  our  country  is  shown  by  the  100,000,000/. 
of  revenue  produced,  may  I  not  also  nsk  how  it  is  that  we 
have  1,100,000  paupers  in  this  kingdom,  and  why  it  is  that 
7,000,000/.  should  be  taken  from  the  industry  chiefly  of  the 
labouring  classes  to  support  a  small  nation,  as  it  were,  of 
paupers  ?    Since  your  legislation  upon  the  Corn-laws  you  have 
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not  only  had  nearly  20,000,000/,  of  food  brought  into  the 
country  annually,  but  such  an  extraordinary  increase  of  trade 
that  your  exports  are  about  doubledj  and  yet  I  undcfBtand 
that  in  the  year  1856,  for  I  have  no  later  return,  there  were 
no  less  than  1,100,000  panpere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  sum  raised  in  poor-rates  was  not  less  than  7,200,000^, 
And  that  cost  of  pauperism  is  not  the  full  amount;  for  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  temporary,  casual,  and  vagrant  pauperism 
tliat  does  not  come  in  to  swell  that  sum. 

Then  do  not  you  well  know — I  know  it,  because  I  live 
among  the  population  of  Lancashire,  and  I  doubt  not  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  population  of  this  city  and  county — 
that  just  above  the  level  of  the  1,100,000  there  is  at  least  an 
equal  number  who  arc  ever  oscillating  between  independence 
and  pauperism,  who,  n'itb  a  heroism  which  is  not  the  less 
heroic  because  it  is  secret  and  unrecoi-ded,  are  doing  their 
very  utmost  to  maintain  an  honourable  and  independent  posi- 
tion before  their  fellow-men?  While  Irish  labour,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
is  only  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  i«.  a-day;  while  in  the 
straths  and  glens  of  Scotland  there  arc  himdreds  of  shepherd 
families  whose  whole  food  almost  consists  of  oatmeal  porridge 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week ;  while  these  things 
continue,  I  say  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  self-satisfied  and 
contented  with  our  position ;  but  that  we  who  are  in  Parlia- 
ment and  are  more  directly  responsible  for  affairs,  and  you 
who  are  also  responsible  thongh  in  a  lower  degree,  are  bound 
by  the  sacred  duty  which  we  owe  our  country  to  examine 
why  it  is  that  with  all  this  trade,  all  this  industry,  and  all 
this  personal  freedom,  there  is  still  so  much  that  is  unsound 
at  the  base  of  our  social  fabric  ? 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  now  to  another  point  which  I 
never  think  of  without  feelings  which  words  would  altogether 
fail  to  express.  You  hear  constantly,  that  woman,  the  help- 
mate of  man,  who  adorns,  digniOes,  and  blesses  our  lives,  that 
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woman  in  this  country  is  cheap ;  that  vast  numbers  whose 
nitines  ought  to  be  synonyms  for  purity  iind  virtue  ore 
plunged  into  profligacy  and  infamy.  But  do  you  not  know 
that  you  sent  40,000  men  to  perish  on  the  bloak  hcig-hta  of 
the  Crimea,  and  that  the  revolt  in  India,  eaused,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  grievous  iniquity  of  the  siizure  of  Oude,  may 
tax  your  country  to  the  extent  of  100,000  lives  before  it  is 
extinguished;  and  do  you  not  know  that  lor  the  140,000 
men  thus  draughted  oS"  and  consigned  to  premature  graves, 
nature  provided  in  your  country  140,000  women?  If  you 
have  taken  the  men  who  should  have  been  the  husbands  of 
these  women,  and  if  you  have  sacrificed  100,000,000/,,  which 
as  capital  reserved  in  the  country  would  have  been  an  ample 
fiind  for  their  employment  and  for  the  sustentation  of  their 
families,  are  you  not  guilty  of  a  great  sin  in  involving  your- 
selves in  such  a  loss  of  life  and  of  money  in  war,  except  on 
grounds  and  under  circumstances  which,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  every  man  in  the  country,  should  leave  no  kind  of 
option  whatever  for  your  choice? 

1  know  perfectly  well  the  kind  of  observations  which  s 
certain  class  of  critics  will  make  upon  this  speech.  I  have 
been  already  told  by  a  very  eminent  newspaper  publisher  in 
Calcutta,  who,  commenting  on  a  speech  I  made  at  the  close 
of  the  session  with  regard  to  t)ic  condition  of  India  and  our 
future  policy  in  that  country,  said,  that  the  policy  I  recom- 
mended was  intended  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  advancement 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  its  advancement  did  not 
necessarily  involve  the  calamities  which  I  pointed  out  as 
likely  to  occur.  My  Calcutta  critic  assured  me  that  Rome 
pursued  a  similar  policy  for  a  period  of  eight  centuries,  and 
that  for  those  eight  centuries  she  remained  great.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  that  examples  taken  from  pagan,  sanguinary  Rome, 
are  proper  models  for  the  imitation  of  a  Christian  country,  nor 
would  1  limit  my  hopes  of  the  greatness  of  England  even  to 
the  long  duration  of  800  years.     But  what  is  Rome  now  ? 
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The  great  city  is  dead.  A  poet  has  described  Iier  as  '  the  lone 
mother  of  dead  empires.'  Her  language  even  is  dead.  Her 
very  tomhs  are  empty ;  the  ashes  of  her  most  illustrious 
citizens  are  dispersed — 

'  The  Scipioa'  tomb  contains  no  naheti  nnn.' 
Yet  I  am  asked,  Ij  who  ara  one  of  the  legislators  of  a  Chris- 
tian country,  to  measure  my  policy  hy  the  policy  of  ancient 
and  pagan  Rome ! 

I  believe  there  is  no  permanent  greatness  to  a  nation  except 
it  be  based  upon  morality.  I  do  not  care  for  military  great- 
ness or  military  renown.  I  care  for  the  condition  of  the 
people  among  whom  I  live.  There  is  no  man  in  England 
who  is  less  likely  to  speak  irreverently  of  the  Crown  and 
Monarchy  of  England  than  I  am ;  but  crowns,  coronets, 
mifres,  military  display,  the  pomp  of  war,  wide  colonies,  and 
a  huge  empire,  are,  in  my  view,  all  trifles  light  as  air,  and 
not  worth  considering,  unless  with  them  you  can  have  a  fair 
share  of  comfort,  contentment,  and  happiness  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Palaces,  baronial  castles,  great  halls, 
stately  mansions,  do  not  make  a  nation.  The  nation  in  every 
country  dwells  in  the  cottage;  and  unless  the  light  of  your 
constitution  can  shine  there,  imlesB  the  I>eauty  of  your  legis- 
lation and  the  excellence  of  your  statesmanship  are  impressed 
there  on  the  feelings  and  condition  of  the  people,  rely  upon  it 
you  have  yet  to  learn  the  duties  of  government. 

I  have  not,  as  you  have  observed,  pleaded  that  this  country 
should  remain  without  adet^uate  and  scientific  means  uf 
defence.  I  aeltnowledge  It  to  be  the  duty  of  your  states- 
men, acting  upon  the  known  opinions  and  principles  of 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  in  the  country, 
at  all  times,  with  all  possible  moderation,  but  with  all 
possible  efficiency,  to  take  steps  which  shall  preserve  order 
within  and  on  the  confines  of  your  kingdom.  But  I  shall 
repudiate  and  denounce  the  expenditure  of  every  shilling, 
the  engagement  of  every  man,  the  employment  of  everj-  ship 
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which  has  no  object  but  intermeddling  in  the  affiiirs  of  other 
countries^  and  endeavouring  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  an 
Empire  which  is  already  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest 
ambition^  and  I  fear  is  much  too  large  for  the  highest  states- 
manship to  which  any  man  has  yet  attained. 

The  most  ancient  of  profane  historians  has  told  us  that  the 
Scythians  of  his  time  were  a  very  warlike  people,  and  that 
they  elevated  an  old  cimeter  upon  a  platform  as  a  symbol  of 
Mars^  for  to  Mars  alone^  I  believe,  they  built  altars  and 
offered  sacrifices.     To  this  cimeter  they  offered  sacrifices  of 
horses  and  cattle^  the  main  wealth  of  the  country^  and  more 
costly  sacrifices  than  to  all  the  rest  of  their  gods.     I  often 
ask  myself  whether  we  are  at  all  advanced  in  one  respect 
beyond  those  Scythians.  What  are  our  contributions  to  charity, 
to  education,  to  morality,  to  religion,  to  justice,  and  to  civil 
government,  when  compared  with  the  wealth  we  expend  in 
sacrifices  to  the  old  cimeter  ?    Two  nights  ago  I  addressed  in 
this  hall  a  vast  assembly  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  your 
countrymen  who  have  no  political  power,  who  are  at  work 
from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  the  evening,  and  who  have  there- 
fore limited  means  of  informing  themselves  on  these  great 
subjects.      Now  I  am  privileged   to  speak   to  a  somewhat 
different  audience.     You  represent  those  of  your  great  com- 
munity who  have  a  more  complete  education,  who  have  on 
some  points  greater  intelligence,  and  in  whose  hands  reside 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  district.     I  am  speaking,  too, 
within  the  hearing  of  those  whose  gentle  nature,  whose  finer 
instincts,  whose  purer  minds,  have  not  suffered  as  some  of  us 
have  suffered  in  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  life.     You  can  mould 
opinion,  you  can  create  political  power, — you  cannot  think  a 
good  thought  on  this  subject  and  communicate  it  to  your 
neighbours, — ^you  cannot  make  these  points  topics  of  discus- 
sion in  your  social  circles  and  more  general  meetings,  without 
affecting  sensibly  and  speedily  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  your  country  will  pursue.     May  I  ask  you,  then,  to 
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believe,  as  I  do  most  devoutly  believe,  that  the  moral  law  was 
not  written  for  men  alone  in  their  individual  character,  but 
that  it  was  written  as  well  for  nations,  and  for  nations  great 
as  this  of  which  we  are  citizens.  If  nations  reject  and  deride 
that  moral  law,  there  is  a  penalty  which  will  inevitably  follow. 
It  may  not  come  at  once,  it  may  not  come  in  our  lifetime; 
but,  rely  upon  it,  the  great  Italian  is  not  a  poet  only,  but  a 
prophet,  when  he  says, — 

*  The  sword  of  heaven  is  not  in  haste  to  smite, 
Nor  yet  doth  linger.' 

We  have  experience,  we  have  beacons,  we  have  landmarks 
enough.  We  know  what  the  past  has  cost  us,  we  know  how 
much  and  how  far  we  have  wandered,  but  we  are  not  left 
without  a  guide.  It  is  true  wc  have  not,  as  an  ancient  people 
had,  Urim  and  Thummim — those  oraculous  gems  on  Aaron's 
breast — ^from  which  to  take  counsel,  but  we  have  the  un- 
changeable and  eternal  principles  of  the  moral  law  to  guide 
us,  and  only  so  far  as  we  walk  by  that  guidance  can  we  be 
permanently  a  great  nation,  or  our  people  a  happy  people. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  LATE  GOVERNMEBT. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS,  JULY  21,   1859. 
From  Hansard. 


[Hr,  Diaraeli  took  nccuion  to  giro  an  el&bante  defence  of  tlie  QnancUl  policy 
af  the  late  Gavemment,  sod  to  critiaixe  the  position  wliieb  the  income-t&i 
osHumed  in  the  scheme  of  the  existing  AdminiBtrAtiun.  He  recouunended 
tbat  thti  ailditiuna]  inoome-Ux,  inateiid  of  bein^'  collected  in  six  montha, 
should  be  extended  OTer  a  jear.  Bui  he  auumed  that  the  public  oupendi- 
ture  of  the  counttj  could  not  be  diminished.  It  wu  to  this  point  especially 
thflt  Mr.  Biii^bt  directed  himaetf.  When  the  report  of  this  speech  arrived 
in  Paris,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Chevalier,  the  distinguished  French 
EooDomist.  He  wrote  nt  once  to  Mr.  Cobden.  expressing  his  belief  that  a 
CommerciBl  Treaty  between  EugUnd  and  France  might  be  nc^Uated,  nad 
urged  him  to  come  to  Pane  during  the  autumn  to  make  the  attempt. 
Mr.  Cobden  went  to  Puis  during  the  autumn,  having  receired  the  mnatioa 
of  the  leading  Members  of  the  Government,  and  sought  on  interview  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Negotiations  were  at  once  entered  into,  and 
the  Treatj  of  Commerce  with  France  was  the  resnlt.  This  was  the  crowning 
labour  of  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Cobden.  and  with  it  hia  name  and  fame  will 


I  AM  not  sorry  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  before  I  was  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House.  I  am  aure  the  House  will 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  I  have  listened  to  large 
portions  of  his  speech,  and  of  that  of  liis  predecessor  in  office, 
with  great  satisfaction.     Aa  far  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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opposite  {Mr.  Disraeli)  is  concerned,  I  think  tliat  lay  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Cobdeii),  myself,  aod 
others  who  have  generally  acted  with  ns,  may  consider  him  a 
convert  to  the  views  which  we  have  very  often  expressed  in 
tliia  House,  I  recollect  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  oa  one  occamon 
made  a  speech  of  very  jnuch  the  same  tenor,  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  charged  him  with  being:  a  convert  to  our  views. 
I  believe  that  any  man  of  intellect  and  genius  who  may  lead 
that  party  to  which  tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  belongs,  and 
none  other  can  lead  it  with  any  stiucesB,  will,  as  time  rolla  on, 
more  and  more  adopt  those  principles  of  political  economy 
and  of  foreijjn  policy  which  we  have  felt  it  onr  duty  to 
propound  to  the  House  and  the  country. 

The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bucks  (and,  in  fact,  also  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer),  was  a  speech  upon  two  subjects,  the  first  part 
being  devoted  to  finance,  and  the  second  te  the  question  of 
foreign  policy ;  and  perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me  to  make 
a  few  observations  in  the  same  order.  The  budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has,  I  think,  met  with  general 
satisfaction — at  least  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  g«neraUy 
falls  to  the  lot  of  unpleasant  propositions  of  this  nature;  bnt 
1  may  say  for  myself  that  whatever  approbation  of  it  1  have 
t«  express  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  proposition  confined 
to  a  single  year,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  has 
suggested  to  the  House  that  nest  year  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  general  and  more  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole 
question  of  onr  finances  and  taxation. 

I  shall,  if  the  House  will  permit  me,  state  one  or  two 
reasons  why  I  feel  particular  satisfaction  at  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  plan  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  pro- 
posed. I  believe  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  may  say  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
the  income-tax,  it  is  as  hateful  as  ever  it  has  been  to  the 
people,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  hateful    chiefly  because   it    is 
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unjust.  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  question  which  has 
been  so  often  debated,  whether  the  tax  ought  to  continue  to 
be  levied  at  the  same  rat«  upon  fixed  and  precarious  incomes, 
because  1  think  that,  whatever  we  may  say,  every  one  feels 
that  there  is  a  fixed  injustice  and  a  fixed  wrong  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  yon  should  ever  work  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country  by  whom  the  tax  is  paid.  Just 
before  coming  into  the  House  I  had  in  the  lobby  an  interview 
with  some  gentlemen  who  have  come  up  to  town  to  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  this  injustice,  I  made  this  answer 
to  their  representations :  '  I  agree  mth  you  entirely.  I  think 
the  tax  odious  beyond  all  others  that  I  know  of,  and  odious 
beyond  all  others  because  it  is  unjust  beyond  all  others;  and 
I  will  never  consent  that  in  its  present  shape  it  should  be 
made  a  permanent  tax.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposes  it  for  one  year,  nnder  an  emergency  which  some 
people  suppose  to  have  arisen.  Therefore,  I  am  obliged  to 
consent  to  it  this  year ;  but  if  I  am  here  next  year,  and  any 
proposition  is  made  for  its  continuance  in  its  present  shape,  it 
shall  receive  no  countenance  from,  me.' 

But  there  is  another  ground  on  which  I  should  have  to 
object  to  this  tax,  and  at  which  I  will  now  only  just  hint.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  view  of  the  caSe  for  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
or  for  those  whom  they  chiefly  represent.  When  the  time 
comes  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  income-tax  presses 
upon  all  capital  employed  in  shops  or  manufactures  with 
double  the  weight  that  it  does  upon  that  which  is  employed 
strictly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  I  am  sure  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  will  see  the  injustice  in  one  particular — 
namely,  that  farmers  in  England,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  pay 
on  a  rate  of  income  calculated  upon  half  their  rent,  while 
farmers  in  Scotland  pay  only  upon  an  income  calculated  upon 
one-third  of  their  rent.  I  know  no  reason  for  differenees  of 
that  kind.  I  do  not  think  they  should  exist.  You  may 
tolerate  them  for  a  single  year — we  can  tolerate  n  great  deal 
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if  we  think  it  neceBBary  to  maintain  the  honour  or  interests  of 
tJie  country,  or  even  for  the  convenience  of  Parliament  at 
times — but  you  cannot  tolerate  them  as  representing  the 
permanent  settlement  of  a  question  in  taxation. 

There  is  another  ground  u])on  which  I  should  wholly  ohject 
to  the  course  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  taking 
if  he  was  making  his  arrangement  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
in  adverting  to  this  I  must  call  his  attention  to  measures  of 
great  importance,  which  were  much  boasted  of  at  the  time, 
and  to  which  he  prevailed  upon  Parliament  to  assent  in  the 
year  1853.  I  hold  that,  whatever  be  our  taxes — let  us  have 
50,000,000^^.,  or  70,000,000/'.,  or  100,000,000/,  a-year — and  I 
know  not  Ijut  we  may  live  to  see  taxation  grow  up  to 
100,000,0001'.  a-year  as  heedlessly  as  we  have  seen  it  grow  up 
to  70,000,000/. — whatever  be  the  amount  of  our  taxes,  let  us 
endeavour  to  do  honestly  by  our  countrymen ;  not  pressing 
the  poor,  whether  our  taxes  be  heavy  or  light  in  the  main ; 
layiug  them  on  with  a  stronger  and  more  resolute  hand  upon 
property,  but  in  dealing  with  property,  dealing  just  as 
honestly  with  its  owners  as  we  should  deal  with  the  poorest 
fiubjects  of  the  realm.  I  take  the  taxes  on  successions  of 
every  kind — probate-duty,  legacy-duty,  and  the  tax  levied 
under  the  Act  of  1853 — 1«  be  strictly  in  their  nature 
property  taxes.  They  arc  taxes  which  are  collected  or 
intended  to  be  collected  as  part  of  every  man's  possessions 
and  property  which  change  hands  on  the  death  of  their  owner. 
Those  who  are  poor — those  whose  means  ore  nothing — of 
whom  there  are  unfortunately  many  in  this  country — who 
mitke  no  wills,  fur  whom  no  one  takes  out  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, who  have  nothing  to  leave  as  a  fortnne  or  a  little 
property  to  their  children,  are  not  directly  interested  in  this 
matter;  but  all  other  classes  of  society  are  directly  interested 
in  it;  and  I  say  that,  whether  a  man  be  employed  in  manu- 
factures, or  have  property  in  land,  in  the  Funds,  or  in  Slocks 
and  shares  of  any  kind,  he  has  a  fair  right  to  apjioal  to  this 
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House  that  ia  the  imposition  of  tasca  of  this  nature  there 
should  he  the  most  just  regard  that  is  poBsible  for  the  iiiterests 
of  all  those  whom  the  law  is  intended  to  affect. 

I  shall  t«ll  the  House  in  a  few  words  of  what  I  complain, 
and  what  I  shall  move  nest  year  before  anything  he  done  to 
re-impose  the  income-tax.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  his  budget  speech  of  1853,  where  he  introduced  that  not 
very  welcome  guest  to  lion.  Members  opposite,  the  succession- 
tax,  adverted  to  the  prohat«-duty,  which  he  said  ought  fairly 
to  he  levied  upon  all  kinds  of  proi>erty,  and  not  confined  to 
one  description  alone.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  {Mr. 
W,  Williams)  has  brought  that  duty  repeatedly  beibre  the 
House,  and  has  shown  that  40,000,000^.  or  50.000,000^.,  if 
not  more,  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  taxes  upon 
probates  and  legacies,  all  of  which  has  been  collected  by 
taxes  on  personal  property,  but  from  which  real  and  freehold 
property  has  been  entirely  exempted.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  feels 
that  there  ought  to  be  this  gross  inequality.  The  probat*"- 
duty  in  1858  raised  to  the  Exchequer  a  sum  of  1,338,000/., 
and  next  session  I  shall  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
why  it  is  not  extended,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  all  property 
which  passes  by  death  from  one  owner  to  another. 

It  was  curious  to  obser%-e  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  his  speech  the  other  night — it  was  not  quite  so  long  as 
one  he  made  before,  but  it  was  none  the  worse  for  that — 
did  not  refer  to  what  was  said  to  be  the  greatest  effort  of 
his  financial  genius.  In  1853  everybody  said  there  never 
was  such  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  He  persuaded  the 
country  gentlemen  to  pass  a  Bill  which  inflicted  upon  them, 
as  they  allege,  the  very  eome  success! on- duty  as  the  law 
im^mscd  upon  personal  property.  What  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say  upon  that  occasion?  He  calculated  that  in 
the  following  year,  1854,  the  snccession-tas  would  produce 
500,000/.  to  the  Exchequer;  in  1855  an  additional  ;oo,Ooo/.; 
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in  1856  an  additional  400^000/.;  and  in  1857  an  additional 
^ooflool.  It  will  thus  be  eeen  that  he  anticipated  the  annual 
produce  of  this  tax  to  amount  in  1857  to  ipoopool.  If 
his  calculation  had  turned  out  to  l>e  correct,  the  sucoearaon- 
duty  would  have  yielded  up  to  the  present  time  no  less  a 
sum  than  9,300,0001'.  What  has  been  the  actual  resalt? 
I  cannot  give  the  exaot  figures,  because  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  say  they  cannot  seiiarate  that  which  has  been 
received  from  the  fiucoession-tax  of  1853  from  that  which  has 
been  received  from  the  old  legacy-duty.  But,  adopting  the 
mode  which  was  pursued  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
the  other  night,  I  can  inform  the  House  that  the  legacy-duty 
in  1852,  before  the  succession- tax  came  into  existence,  pro- 
duced 1,380,000/.,  whereas  the  legacy  and  succession  duties 
combined  yielded  in  iS^y  the  sum  of  3,211,000/.,  being  an 
increase  of  831,000/.  From  that  sum,  however,  I  must 
deduct  the  increase  of  the  ancient  legacy-duty  in  the  interval 
botwoeu  1853  and  1859,  and  I  ought  also  to  deduct  some- 
thing, but  unfortunately  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what,  for  that  description  of  property  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  1 853  called  rateable  property,  and  whit-h 
he  withdrew  from  the  legacy-duty,  and  put  under  the  suc- 
cession-tax at  a  much  smaller  amount.  Passing  tiat  by, 
however,  and  deducting  only  50,000/.  for  the  increase  of  the 
old  tegacy-duty,  I  find  that  the  success!  on -tax,  from  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expected  two  years  ago  to 
receive  2,000,000/.  a-year,  brought  in  last  year  no  more 
than  781,000/. 

How  came  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  that  under- 
stands his  business  so  well,  to  make  so  grievous  a  mistake  aa 
this?  I  shall  tell  the  House  how  it  was.  It  is  an  odd  thing 
that  he  could  make  such  a  mistake,  but  it  is  still  more  odd 
how  any  one  could  be  taken  in  by  such  a  mistake  when  made. 
The  tax  was  not  what  it  pretended  to  be ;  it  was  not  a  succes- 
sion-tax upon  the  value  of  property  passing  from  one  person 
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to  nnother,  but  something  very  ditferent;  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  while  he  undertook  to  adjust  a  great  in- 
equality, established  another  just  as  great  and  as  offensive, 
I  do  not  blame  him  for  what  he  did ;  perhaps  it  was  all  he 
could  do  at  the  time ;  hut  surely  he  was  deficient  in  acutcnesa 
when  be  supposed  that  his  new  tax  would  In  1857  produce 
a,ooo,ooo/.,  whereas  in  1859  it  yielded  only  781,000^.  How 
the  tax  ha£  been  so  unproductive  is  easily  explained.  If  a  man 
dies  and  leaves  io,c«q/.,  which  is  in  the  Funds,  or  in  the 
North-Westom  Railway,  or  in  ships,  or  in  maohinevy,  or 
employed  in  tmde — what  is  done  in  reference  to  that  10,000^.? 
I  will  take  the  case  of  the  10  per  cent,  duty— that  is  where 
there  is  no  kindred;  10,000/.  left  by  one  man  to  another, 
where  there  is  no  relationship,  would  have  to  pay  u  tax  of 
1000/.  to  the  Exchequer.  But,  supposing  the  10,000/.  were 
invested  in  land,  or  iu  that  rateable  property  which  is  the  new 
distinction  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  establit^hee,  what 
Would  be  the  result?  Take  two  men,  one  twenty-two  and  the 
other  eighty  years  of  age.  You  would  find  that  the  Inland 
Revenue  Board  would  turn  to  a  table,  which  would  say  the 
man  of  eighty  has  a.  life  worth  three  or  four  years  only,  and 
the  man  of  twenty-two  has  a  Ufa  worth  twenty  or  twenty -five 
years ;  and  they  would  then  take  the  income  from  the 
1 0,000/.  and  multiply  it  by  the  number  of  years  supposed  to 
remain  to  the  young  man  and  to  the  old  man,  and  thus  come 
to  the  sum  on  which  each  would  have  to  pay. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  small  property  left  to  me 
by  a  person  of  whom  I  had  no  knowledge.  I  never  saw  bim. 
He  was  an  old  gentleman,  a  great  friend  of  peace,  and  opposed 
to  the  Russian  war,  and  seeing  that  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Rochdale  and  myself  were  very  strenuous  in  our 
opposition  to  that  war,  he  did  what  was  in  his  power  to 
mark  his  opinion  of  the  course  we  had  taken.  I  sold  the 
property  for  1400/,  or  1500/.;  and  when  I  came  to  pay 
my  legaoy-duty — that  is,  the  succession -tax— I  was  greatly 
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astonished  at  the  small  sum  I  had  to  pay.  My  age  was 
taken;  an  estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  the  property 
was  made ;  and  I  was  totd  that  I  had  to  pay  something 
like  ^oL  or  50^.  If  the  property  had  been  in  the  Funds, 
or  invested  in  any  other  of  the  modes  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  should  have  had  to  pay  140^.  at  least,  l^ike  the 
case  of  an  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House  who 
bos  been  more  fortunate  than  myself.  A  property  worth 
53,000/.  was  left  to  bim  by  a  person  who  was  not  a  blood 
relation.  If  it  bad  been  in  the  Funds,  or  in  ships,  or  in  mil- 
ways,  or  employed  in  trade,  the  Buecession-duty  would  have 
amounted  to  3200/.  What  did  he  pay?  He  is  not  an  old 
man — younger  probably  than  tlie  average  of  Members  in  this 
House — and  yet,  upon  the  property  being  valued  and  a  calcu- 
lation made  of  the  number  of  years  he  might  live,  he  found 
that  he  bad  to  pay,  not  3300/.,  but  700/.  Is  it  consistent  with 
fairness — with  our  personal  honour — for,  after  all,  that  is  a 
quality  which  enters  into  these  questions — with  our  duty  to 
the  public,  that  we,  sitting  here  as  a  representative  body, 
should  take  one  class  of  property,  the  most  solid  and  durable, 
attracting  to  it  the  largest  social  and  political  advantages, 
having  in  it  the  greatest  certainty  of  accumulation  and  im- 
provement from  the  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  charge  it  to  the  extent  of  700/.,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  impose  3200/.  ujion  another  class  of  property 
not  more  valuable  and  far  more  fleeting  in  its  character? 

I  think  the  reason  why  T  should  object  to  a  permanent 
re-imposition  of  the  income-tax  will  now  be  obvious  to  the 
House.  I  should  object  to  it  with  all  the  force  I  am  capable 
of  until  the  taxes  which  now  exist  are  put  on  a  satisfactory 
and  honest  footing,  so  that  every  man  and  every  description 
of  property  may  bo  called  upon  by  the  State  in  its  just  pro- 
portion to  support  the  burdens  and  the  necessities  of  the 
State.  I  do  not  intend  beyond  this  to  refer  to  the  proposition 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  made.     I  have 
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only  now  referred  to  it  that  I  may  lay  the  ground  for  the 
course  which  I  shall  talie  in  another  session  of  Parliament, 
if  this  ([uestion  comes  before  the  House  again;  and  I  believe 
that  this  course  will  be  eanctionod  by  a  large  number  of 
Members  here,  and  will  meet  with  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval from  all  the  honest  men  who  are  taxpayers  in  the 
kingdom. 

But  this  question  of  the  mode  of  levying  taxes  is  ajmrt 
from  a  very  serious  question  referred  to  by  the  right  Hon. 
Gentleman —that  of  our  growing  and  frightful  expenditure, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  and  very  justly,  that 
up  to  1853  in  the  great  departments  of  the  expenditure  there 
had  been  no  great  increase  fur  many  years.  I  confess  that, 
although  I  have  been  protesting  session  af^r  session  against 
this  growing  expenditure,  I  waa  not  fully  aware  of  the 
enormous  increase  which  has  taken  place  until  I  compared 
the  present  year  with  1853  and  some  preceding  years.  I 
find  that  in  1855,  on  the  estimate  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  expenditure  was  only  50,782,000/.,  while  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  current  year  is  69,207,000/.  The  House  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  somewhat  of  an  unfair  picture, 
because  since  1853  there  has  been  a  sum  of  money  charged 
to  the  expenditure  which  formerly  went  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue.  Making  every  allowance,  however,  for  the 
4,740,000/.  which  is  disposed  of  in  this  way,  the  expenditure 
has  positively  increased  in  the  interval  by  13,685,000/.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  was  not,  I 
think,  quite  correct  in  his  statement  respecting  the  Mis- 
.  cellancous  Estimates;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  and  serious  item  in  our  outgoings  is  that  of  armaments, 
lor  I  find  that  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  the 
country  has  risen  from  17,000,000/.  in  1853  to  upwards  of 
26,000,000/.  iu  1 860. 

Now,  1  should  like  to  ask  the  House  two  or  three  quiet, 
serious  questions,  on  this  matter.     The  hon.  Member  sitting 
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bere  jiist  uow  (Sir  Chm-les  Napier),  who  comtnaaded 
Baltic  fleet,  and  who  represents  tbe  borough  of  Soutfawnrk,  hw 
left  bis  plaG<!,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  becaufie  I  ahoold 
have  liked  to  ask  bim  two  or  three  questions.  Does  Uia 
Hou»;  believe  that  hc  are  uow  more  or  less  eafe  from  a  fon^a 
war,  iinil  jiartieularly  from  an  invasion  of  tbis  eountry,  than 
we  were  in  1853  ?  We  have  men — the  right  bon.  Geutlemaii 
has  referred  to  ihem — who  are  afflicted  with  n  periodical 
panic.  There  is  no  complaint,  I  believe,  eo  incurable  as  that. 
One  fit  begets  another,  and  every  fit  seems  so  tii  enfeeble  tha 
constitution  of  the  patient  that  eavh  sucL-eediiig  attack  be- 
comes more  alarmiug  than  the  last.  We  have  two  or  three 
newspapers  Jn  this  city,  which  appear  to  suffer  in  this  way. 
Oue,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  a  particular  trading 
interest,  pours  forth  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week, 
from  month  to  month — 1  know  not  at  whose  iustigatioD,  I 
know  not  if  at  the  instigation  of  any  man  save  the  editor — 
the  iiioet  fooli^jh  but  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the 
French  Government,  and  by  that  meuiis  against  the  French 
nation.  I  say  against  the  French  nation,  because  I  hold  that, 
no  matter  whether  we  approve  the  Govcrumeiit  now  existing 
in  France  or  not,  if  we  bad  such  a  fiovemmcnt,  and  a 
foreign  nation  through  its  press  wcr«  constantly  insulting 
that  Government,  we  should  lake  not  a  small  portion  of  those 
insidts  to  ourselves,  and  we  should  become  pi-oporl innately 
irritated  against  that  nation. 

Take  another  paper,  the  Times,  which,  unfortunately  and 
untruly,  is  believed  on  the  Continent  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  English  people.  Who  is  there  on  that  paper — let  him 
stand  forward  if  there  be  such  a  man — who  lias  a  hitt«r  per- 
sonal animosity  against  the  Etnperor  of  the  French?  Day 
after  day,  every  form  into  which  the  English  language  can 
be  pressed  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the 
bitterest  animosity  between  two  of  the  greatest  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth-     Have  those  men  published  letters  from 
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Italy  in  vain?  Have  they  told  us  of  acres  of  bloody  and 
mangled  human  bodies  over  wliioh  guns  have  been  dragged 
and  cavalry  have  galloped  —  have  tUey  told  us  of  suoh  scenes 
until  a  shudder  has  passed,  I  may  almost  say,  through 
universal  human  nature — and  yet  have  they  learnt  for  one 
single  moment  to  restrain  that  animosity  which,  if  it  con- 
tinues many  months  longer,  will  place  it  beyond  tlie  power  of 
this  or  any  Government  to  prevent  our  being  embroiled  in 
a  war  with  Prance  ? 

And  it  is  not  only  the  Member  for  Southwark  and  such 
as  he,  it  is  not  only  the  editors  of  newspapers,  who  suffer 
from  and  create  these  panics ;  but  go  into  another  and 
what  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  higher  place,  and  what 
do  you  find  there?  Why,  yon  hear  some  aged  Peer  turning 
back  as  it  were  to  the  convictions  and  the  facts  of  his  early 
youth,  and  delivering  speeches  which  might  have  been 
somewhat  in  character  with  the  barbarism  of  sixty  years  ago, 
but  which  are  very  unfit  for  our  time  and  for  our  opinions. 
We  find  another  Peer  ['  Order ! '] — another  Gentleman,  then, 
making  a  speech.  I  believe  I  am  transgressing  by  the  mention 
of  certain  things  which  are  too  sacred  ibr  allusion  here;  but 
really  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  detail  and  point  to  particular 
persons  in  connection  with  this  matter.  What  I  say  is,  that 
throughout  Europe  every  intelligent  man  who  reads  speeches 
of  that  character,  whether  made  in  this  House  or  in  another 
place,  can  only  arrive  at  one  conclusion,  thoroughly  false  as 
I  believe  in  my  conscience  it  would  be— namely,  that  these 
persons  represent  a  very  large  amount  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  and  that  we  have  forgotten  the  disasters  and  the 
ruin  entaile<i  by  the  great  Revolutionary  War  of  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  spoken,  and  are  ready  to 
engage  in  another  conflict  of  equal  duration  and  equal  cost  in 
blood  and  treasure,  with  a  result  as  utterly  bootless  to  £ngknd 
and  to  Europe. 

Look  at  our  position  with  regard  to  Prai 
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One  of  our  wars  is  just  over,    I  do  not  toow  that  I  use  the  exact 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  but  I  agree  witi 
httn  that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  Italy  between   those  tiro 
groat  Powers  which  can  compare  for  evil  with  the  \var  wbic^ 
that  peace  hae  termiuated.     When  I  read  of  peace  being  cvn- 
cluded.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  breathe  more  freely  since  the  upedei 
to   which  I  belong   is  no  longer  engaged   in    the  fiend-like 
destruction  of  its  fellow-creatures.     What  do  we  now  find  in 
the  Manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  just  received  in 
this  country?     He  said  he  discovered — I  am  not  now  using 
his  exact  words — that  lie  was  making  war  against  the  mind  of 
Europe.     That  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  admission, 
and  I  only  wish  the  Emperor  had  found  this  out  three  or  sut 
months  ago.      He  says,  further,  that  the  war  was   aseomin* 
dimcDsions  with  which  the  interests  which  France  had  in  the 
struggle  were  not  commensurate.     I  am  surprised  that  a  man 
reputed  to  be  so  acute  did  not  perceive  that  he  would  he 
exposed  to  this  great  danger  before  he  entered  tipoii  the  wnr. 
But  the  two  admissions  made  in  this  remarkable  and  memorable 
address  prove  to  me  that  the  suspicions  which  have  been  bo 
studiously  raised  in  this  countrj'  as  lo  the  future  objects  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  are  altogether  iinfouuded,     I  do 
not  believe  it  possible  for  either  the  Emjieror  of  the  French 
or  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  have  returned  home  »vith  all 
those  scenes  of  horror,  such  as  we  have  read  of,  flitting  before 
their  eyes,  and  I  hope  before  their  consciences,  and  to  be  now 
prepnred  to  enter  into  another  struggle — least  of  all  a  struggle 
with  a  nation   like   ours,  containing   30,000,000   of   united 
people,  the  most  powerful,  the  richest,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, perhaps  the  best  satisfied  with  their  Government  of 
any  nation  in  Europe, 

Besides  this,  have  they  not  learnt  something  from  the  im- 
provements elTeeted  in  weapons  of  warfare,  and  the  increased 
destruetivcnosB  of  life  of  which  those  weapons  are  now  capable? 
They  see  now  how  costly  war  le  in  money,  how  destructive  in 
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human  life.  Success  iu  war  no  longer  depends  on  those 
circumetances  that  formerly  decided  it.  Soldiers  used  to  look 
down  on  trade,  and  machine- ma  king  was,  with  them,  a 
despised  craft.  No  stars  or  garters,  no  ribbons  or  baubles 
bedecked  the  makers  and  workers  of  machinery.  But  what  is 
war  becoming  now  ?  It  depends,  not  as  heretofore,  on  indi- 
vidual bravery,  on  the  power  of  a  man's  nerves,  the  keenness 
of  his  eye,  the  strength  of  his  body,  or  the  power  of  his  soul, 
if  one  may  so  speak;  but  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  mode  of 
slaughtering  your  fellow-men.  This  sort  of  thing  cannot 
last.  It  will  break  down  by  its  own  weight.  Its  costli- 
ness, its  destructiveness,  its  savagery  will  break  it  down; 
and  it  remains  but  for  some  Government — I  pray  that 
it  may  be  oura  ! — to  set  the  great  example  to  Europe  of  pro- 
posing a  mutual  reduction  of  armaments.  Our  policy  in  past 
times — and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  go  bo  far  into 
this  (juestion  as  I  could  have  wished — has  been  one  of  per- 
petual meddling,  with  perpetually  no  result  exce])t  that  which 
is  evil.  We  have  maintained  great  armaments,  not,  I  sincerely 
believe,  because  we  wanted  to  conquer  or  to  annex  any  territory 
in  Europe,  but  in  order  that  whenever  anythiug  happens  in 
Europe  we  may  negotiate,  intervene,  advise,  do  something  or 
other  becoming  what  is  called  the  dignity  of  this  great 
country. 

Do  not  you  suppose  this  is  precisely  the  language  of  the 
French  Emperor  at  this  moment  ?  The  Emperor  of  tlie 
French  builds  great  fleets  because  you  build  great  fleets;  and 
then  you  build  greater  fleets  because  he  builds  great  llcets. 
What  does  France  want  with  great  fleets?  Precisely  that 
which  you  have  always  wanted  with  yours.  If  there  be  any 
disturbance  between  any  countries  in  Europe,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  France  not  to  take  a  part 
in  it,  and,  taking  a  part  in  it,  not  to  take  a  part  with  that  in- 
fluence and  success  which  becomes  a  great  country  like  France  ? 
And,   therefore,   without   wishing  any   more  than  England 
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wishee  to  make  conqueeta  or  to  unnex  territory,  France  wisiiea 
to  Iiave  great  influence  in  Euro|M}  because  it  snits  its  dignity, 
and  will  add  to  the  glory  and  historical  renown  of  ill 
Emperor.  Well,  now,  that  is  exactly  the  position  in  which 
we  an?,  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  blame  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  than  he  has  a  right  to  blame  us.  We  are  both  very 
silly,  and  I  hope,  from  what  I  have  heiinl  to-nig-ht,  that  >t 
Inst  we  on  our  side  the  water  are  beginning  to  find  this  out. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  question  whether  we  arc  really  ahoat 
to  be  invaded.  I  am  told  that  so  much  has  been  said  about  it 
that  the  French  really  believe  we  are  making  this  oatcry  to 
cover  our  designs  of  invading  them.  I  saw  a  letter  in  one  of 
their  newspapers  this  morning  in  which  it  is  stated  that  from 
Dunkirk  to  some  other  town  there  are  mounds  and  fortifica- 
tions and  guns  all  ready,  though  eoncealed  from  the  eye  by 
grassy  banks,  to  repress  and  to  frustrate  our  denignB.  Recol- 
lect that  the  French  Government  went  inio  the  Russian  war 
liecause  they  were  anxious  to  awiociflte  themsflves  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  England.  Subsequently  they  wrent  into 
another  war  with  us  with  a  more  distant  nation — they  went 
into  the  war  with  China.  They  took  part  with  the  noble 
Viscount  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  the  inter- 
ference which  he  promoted  in  Italy  with  regard  to  Naples 
some  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  apj>ears  to  me  that  looking 
at  it  from  every  point  of  view,  reading  the  newspapers,  and 
hearing  what  everybody  has  to  say,  if  there  he  one  thing 
which  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  policy  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France 
than  another,  it  is  his  pei-pettial  anxiety,  by  every  means 
consistent  with  bis  own  safety,  and  with  the  interests  as  he 
Ijelieves  of  France,  to  ally  himself  with  England  and  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  England.  Well,  if  that  be  so,  why  should 
we  perpetually  create  these  suspicions,  and  generate  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  nine-tenths  of  whom  have  small  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  the  facts,  alarms  which  give  colour  and 
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jiiHtification  to  this  eaormous  increase  of  our  armameuts,  of 
which  we  have  heard  snch  loud  complaints  from  both  sidee  of 
that  table  to-night  ? 

I  nhall  not  go  into  the  question  of  this  Conference.  At 
the  first  view  my  opinion  would  go  very  much  with  the  right 
hoii.  Gentleman  ^Mr.  DisraeliJ.  I  doubt  very  much — indeed, 
I  ought  to  say,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I  feel  sure — that  if 
England  is  to  go  into  the  Conference  merely  to  put  its  name 
to  documents  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  Italy,  which  do 
not  engage  the  sympathies  of  this  nation,  England  had  much 
better  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  there  is  another 
course  which  I  should  like  to  recommend  to  the  noble  Lord 
who  now  holds  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Frenchmen  in  matters  of  this  nature  are  so  very 
different  from  ourselves  as  some  people  wish  to  teach  us.  I 
do  believe  that  the  36,000,000  Frenchmen  engaged  in  all  the 
honest  occupations  of  their  country,  as  our  people  are  engaged 
here,  are  as  anxious  for  perpetual  peace  with  England  as  the 
most  intelligent  and  Christian  Englishmen  can  be  for  a 
perpetual  peace  with  France.  I  believe,  too,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  his  wisest  course  and  his  truest  interest, 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  also  anxious  to  remain 
at  peace  with  us,  and  the  people  in  France  are  utterly 
amazed  and  lost  in  bewilderment  when  they  see  the  course 
taken  by  the  press,  and  by  certain  Statesmen  in  this 
country. 

With  that  belief  what  would  I  do  if  I  were  in  that 
responsible  position  ? — for  which,  however,  I  know  that  I  am 
thought  to  be  altogether  unfit — but  if  I  were  sitting  on  that 
beneh  and  were  in  the  position  of  the  noble  Lord,  I  would  try 
to  emancipate  myself  from  those  old,  ragged,  worthless,  and 
bloody  traditions  which  are  found  in  every  pigeon-hole  and 
almost  on  every  document  in  the  Foreign  Office.  I  would 
emancipate  myself  from  all  that,  and  I  woidd  approach  the 
French  nation  and  the  French  Government  in  what  T  would 
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call  a,  sengibfe,  a  moral,  and  a  Christian  spirit.     I  Jo  uot  m\ 
that  I  would  send  a  special  envoy  to  Paris  to  sue  for  \)caix. 
I    would    not   commission   Lord   Cowley   to    make   a  gnM 
demonstration  of  what  he  was  about  to  do ;  but  I  would  mihJ 
this  offer  to  the  French  Government,  and  I    would   m^\cr  ff 
with  a  ^nkness  that  could  not  be  misunderstood ;  if  it  wne 
accepted  on  the  other  side  it  would  be   received   with  eu- 
thusiasm  in  England,  and  would  he  maiked  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  Europe.     I  would  say   to  the   Freocli 
Government,  'We  are   but  twenty   miles   apart,    the   trailc 
between  us  is  nothing  like  what  it  ought  to  be,  considering 
the  population  of  the  two  countries,  their  vast  increase  of 
productive  power,  and  their  great  wealth.     TA"e  hav^  certwn 
things  on  this  aide,  which  now  bar  the  intercourse  Itetwtvn 
the  two  nations.     We  have  some  remaining  duties  which  are 
of  no  consequence  either  to  the  Revenue  or  to    Protection! 
which  everylxxly  has  given  up  here,  but  they  still  iatemqt 
the  trade  between  you  and  us.    We  will  reconeider  these  aal 
remove  them.     We  have  also  an  extraordinarily  heavy  dnfifl 
upon  one  of  tlie  greatest  products  of  the  soil  of  France — upc^ 
tlie  light  wines  of  your  country.'     The  Chancellor  of  the  I 
chequer,  and  perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposile,  m 
start  at  once,  and  say  that  involves  a  revenue  of  1,500,000/., 
at  least  of  1,200,000/.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman   talked  oj 
the  national  debt  being  a  ilea-bite.     \Miat  is  1 ,200,000/.— r 
what   is    1,500,000/.,   if  it   be   so   much   as   that — what 
2,000,000/.  for  the  abolition  of  the  wine  duties  or  their  redui 
tion  to  a  very  low  scale,  if  by  such  an  offer  as  this  we  shonld 
enable  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  do  that  which  he  is  mt 
anxious  to  do  ?     The  only  persous  whom  the  French  Hmpei 
cannot  cope  with  are  the  monopolists  of  his  own  countrv.     tt 
he  could  offer  to  bis  nation  30,000,000  of  the  English  peoplfr 
as  customers,  would  not  that  give  him  an  irresistible  powet 
to  make  changes   in  the  French  tarifl'  which   would  be  at 
advantageous  to  us  as  they  would  he  to  his  own  countiyT 
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I  ilo  Lelieve  that  if  that  were  lionestly  done,  done  without  any 
diplomatic  finesse]  and  without  obstacles  being  attached  to  it 
that  would  make  its  acceptance  impossible,  it  would  bring 
about  a  state  of  things  which  history  would  pronounce  to  be 
glorious. 

The  tone  taken  to-night  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  and  by  the  right  lion.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  find  a  response  in  the 
country,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  compliment  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  I  have  always  condemned  the 
policy  which  I  thought  wrong,  but  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  noble  Lord  thought  was  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  country.  I  believe  he  was  mistaken,  and  that 
he  was  importing  into  this  century  the  politics  of  the  last; 
hut  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  select  a  Minister 
who  could  better  carry  out  a  policy  which  would  be  just 
to  France,  and  beneficial  to  ourselves,  than  the  noble 
Ijord,  Blood  shines  more,  and  attracts  the  vision  of  man 
more  than  beneficent  measmes.  But  the  glory  of  such 
measures  is  far  more  lasting,  and  that  glory  the  noble  Lord 
can  achieve.  I  live  among  the  people.  I  know  their  toils 
and  their  sorrows,  and  I  see  their  pauperism — for  little  better 
than  pauperism  is  the  lot  of  vast  numbers  of  our  countrymen 
from  their  cradles  to  their  graves.  It  is  for  them  I  speak; 
for  them  I  give  my  time  in  this  assembly ;  and  in  lieartfelt 
sorrow  for  their  sufferings  I  pray  that  some  statesman  may 
take  the  steps  which  I  have  indicated.  He  who  can  establish 
such  a  statfi  of  things  between  France  and  England  will  do 
much  to  promote  the  future  prosperity  of  tivo  great  nations, 
and  will  show  that  eighteen  hundred  years  of  Christian 
professions  are  at  length  to  be  followed  by  something  like 
Christian  practice. 
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POWER  OF  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
HOUSE   OF   COMMONS,   JULY   6,    1860. 

From  Hansard. 

[Mr.  (iladstoiie'u  Budget  of  i860  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  Paper-duty. 
TIhh  portion  of  the  Budget  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Subse- 
quently, a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
for  precedents  as  to  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  deal  with  Money  Bills.  Mr. 
Bright  served  on  that  Committee,  and  drew  up  a  report.  The  following 
speech  was  spoken  on  the  Resolutions  which  were  submitted  to  the  House  in 
pursuance  of  the  report  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Conmiittee.] 

I  CANNOT  help  being  struck  with  an  inconsistency  in  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman)  who  has  just  resumed 
his  seat.  I  am  surprised  that  he  has  not  concluded  by 
moving  that  certain  words  in  the  first  Resolution  should  be 
omitted^  and  in  point  of  fact  that  the  declaration  which  the 
House  is  about  to  make  should  be  reversed.  That  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  with  the  sentiments  which  many  Members  opposite  have 
most  vociferously  cheered.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  what 
a  number  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  thought  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  about  the  headlong, 
precipitate,  and  reckless  Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Excliequer,  because  I  think  there  were  some  fifty  of  them 
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who  were  more  enthusiastic  supporters  of  that  Budget  than  a 
great  number  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

I  shall  not  follow  the  right  hon.  Grentleman  in  his  endea- 
vours to  support  Ids  theories  with  regard  to  the  extreme  value 
of  the  House  of  Lords^  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  controvert 
them^  because^  in  reality,  that  is  not  the  question  which  is 
before  the  House.  But,  if  the  House  will  permit  me,  I  will 
endeavour  to  keep  as  close  to  the  question  as  I  can,  and 
I  will  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  course  which  this  House  is  invited  to  take.  I  will  not 
attack  the  Resolutions  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  will  not 
defend  them^  for  I  am  not  resi)onsible  for  them.  They  appear 
to  me  unworthy  of  the  occasion  which  is  before  us.  I 
think  they  bear  marks  of  having  been  prepared  by  more  than 
one  hand^  and  if  they  pass,  and  constitute  the  sole  expression 
of  our  mind  on  this  occasion,  posterity  will  hardly  fail  to 
pronounce  them  the  Resolutions  of  a  somewhat  degenerate 
House  of  Commons.  The  first  Resolution  is  a  very  good  one, 
but  it  is  very  old.  It  is  none  the  worse  for  that ;  and  I  am 
glad  the  noble  Viscount  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  endea- 
vour to  amend  it.  The  other  two  Resolutions  are,  to  mv 
mind^  somewhat  ambiguous  and  feeble,  and  are  not  in  their 
expression  of  what  I  believe  is  constitutional  usage,  any  more 
than  as  examples  of  comj)osition  in  the  English  langunge,  to 
l>e  compared  to  the  first  and  oldest. 

Last  night  we  had  two  speeches  from  that  side  of  the 
House  aller  long  silence — siKH?ches  which,  I  confess,  I  heard 
with  some  surprise  and  with  some  pain.  They  apj)eared  to 
me  marked — to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  below  me — by  great  recklessness,  and,  if  I  may  so 
sjKiak,  with  groat  levity.  Whatever  may  Ijc  the  opinion  of 
hon.  Members  on  this  (j^uestion,  it  is  not  one  to  be  treated  in 
that  manner.  It  is  a  serious  (question — whether  the  powers  of 
this  House  have  been  infringed  or  not,  and  whether  the  other 
Ilcnise  of  Parliament  shall  hereafter   exercise  powers  which 
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it  has  never  heretofore  exereised.  I  confess  I  was  com- 
pelled to  tliink  of  the  truth  we  learn  from  history,  that  there 
iy  no  greater  sign  of  the  decadence  of  a  people  than  when  we 
find  the  leaders  of  parties  and  eminent  statesmen  treating 
great  questions  as  if  they  were  not  great,  and  solemn  renlitiea 
as  if  they  were  not  real  at  all.  I  think  I  could  observe  in 
those  speeches  the  triumph  of  men  who  had  found  an  advo- 
cate in  the  Prime  Minister,  whom  they  expected  to  meet  as 
an  opponent,  and  who  were  delighted  that,  acting  with  their 
confederates  in  the  other  Honsc  of  Parliament,  they  were 
likely  to  obtain  a  signal  party  advantage. 

Is  there  anybody  who  has  denied  in  point  blank  terms,  except 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  course 
it  has  taken,  has  violated — I  will  not  say  the  privileges  of  this 
House,  for  privilege  is  a  word  not  easily  defined — but  has 
broken  in  upon  the  usages  of  many  centuries  old — usages 
which  our  predecessors  in  this  House  have  acknowledged  to 
bo  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  own  powers  and  to  the 
liberties  of  those  whom  we  represent?  If  there  was  nothing 
wrong,  then  why  was  there  a  committee  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucks  neglected  to  answer  that 
question.  He  made  no  opjwsition  at  the  time ;  but  three 
weeks  afterwards  he  thinks  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  committee  had  not  been  appointed.  I  will,  however, 
undertake  to  affirm  that,  when  the  noble  Viscount  proposed 
that  committee,  every  Member  of  this  House  thought  the 
proposition  a  reasonable  one.  Why  did  we  ransack  the 
journals  unless  something  had  happened  which  jarred  upon 
every  man's  sense  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this 
House  and  the  usages  of  the  House  of  Lords?  And  why, 
having  this  committee,  and  instituting  these  researches, 
have  we  these  Resolutions  moved,  not  by  a  young,  ines- 
perienoe<l,  and  unknown  Member — if  any  such  there  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons — but  by  one  of  the  oldest  Members  of 
this  House,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  at 
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this  moment  the  chief  Minister  of  the  Crown  ?  Surely  erery 
one  will  admit  that  the  eircumstaucos  were  such  as  to  justify 
the  course  that  was  taken  in  appointing  the  committee. 

Then  I  have  another  reason  to  g^ive  to  hon.  GenDentea 
opposite,  notwithstanding  their  spasmodic  cheering^ — I  do  not 
intend  the  word  offensively — why  we  should  have  these  very 
Resolutions  which  you  are  about  to  agree  to,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Memher  for  Bucks,  as  fnr  as  1  could 
understand,  entirely  approves,  and  which  you  all  feel  delighted 
should  be  proposed  by  the  noble  Visooixnt,  because  they  reUeve 
you  from  a  considerable  difficulty,  I  say  that  these  Beeo- 
lutiona  are  a  proof  that  the  course  which  haa  been  taken  by 
the  other  House  has  been  unusual,  if  not  wrong ;  bccaose  the- 
Resolutions  by  implication  condemn  what  the  Loi 
done,  and  although  they  do  not  revoke  the  Act,  or 
this  House  t«  any  particular  course,  yet,  when  those 
lutions  come  to  be  considered,  it  will  never  be  denied  that  the 
House  of  Commons  does  by  thorn  express  a  unanimoua 
opinion  tliat  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  the  other 
House  is  contrary  to  usage,  and  is  calculated  to  excite  tha 
jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
knows  my  opinion  of  the  committee  and  its  labours.  I  think 
that  committee  fell  wonderfully  below  its  duties — that  the 
course  which  it  pursued  was  poor  and  spiritless;  and  at  a 
future  time  when  the  course  it  has  taken  is  contrasted  with 
thG  course  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  previous  occa- 
sions, it  will  be  justly  said  that  there  has  been  a  real  and 
melancholy  declension  in  the  spirit  of  this  House,  That 
wliich  I  complain  of  in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  I 
also  complain  of  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  some  hoD, 
Members  have  discussed  this  question.  Half  of  the  committee 
appeared  to  me  to  go  into  that  committee  as  much  the  advo- 
cates of  the  House  of  Lords  as  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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I  find  that  some  Members  of  this  Uouee  are  of  tlia  same 
character.  Speeches  have  been  delivered  here  that  very  few 
Members  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  make  on  this  question, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  not  one  Member  of  that 
House,  who  is  known  to  the  public  by  his  political  influence, 
leg^  knowledge,  high  character,  or  extensive  learning,  would 
dare  to  make  the  speech  that  has  been  made  to-night  by  the 
right  hon.  Geutlemait  the  Member  for  Stroud.  I  went  into 
the  committee  with  the  utmost  frankness  in  order  that  I 
might  ascertain,  not  altogether  in  what  manner  the  Lords 
had  asserted  their  privileges,  but  what  our  predecessors  had 
done  with  regard  to  theirs.  We  have  no  right  to  lot  go  one 
single  particle  of  the  privileges  and  powers  which  the  House 
of  Commons  have  gained  in  past  times ;  and  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  if  I  examined  for  some  centuries  back  the  course 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  pursued — if  I  read  their  ' 
Resolutions,  if  I  read  the  reasons  adduced  at  their  conferences, 
if  I  observed  the  Acts  which  they  passed,  and  the  result  of 
the  discussions  between  the  two  Housi's — we  should  be  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  we  have  rights  to  maintain  for 
which  our  predecessors  have  contended. 

Now,  several  Members,  following  the  example  of  the 
committee,  have  taken  the  House  back  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  I  will  not  go  into  those  precedents  with  the  view  of 
contending  whether  they  do  or  do  not  refer  to  this  particular 
case ;  but  the  House  will  permit  me  to  mention  two  or  three 
facts  wliich  I  brought  out  of  the  Journals,  and  which  con- 
vinced me  that  we  should  not  take  a  sufficiently  bold  or 
decided  course  if  we  merely  agree  to  the  Resolutions  of  the 
noble  Viscount.  I  will  first  refer  to  that  very  case  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  myself  fixed  upon  as  the  startiug-point  of  our 
precedents — the  precedents  of  the  year  1407 ;  and  I  trust  every 
hon.  Member  has  read  it,  eitlier  in  the  translation,  or  in  the  old 
Norman-French.     It  is  worth  reading,  for  it  is  a  very  c 
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caee,  and  there  ib  no  other  so  like  the  recent  actiiHi  o{  tlic 
House  of  Lords  as  that  which  took  place  453  yeais  ago; 
for  the  House  of  Lords  then  proposed  to  continae  a  tax  to 
which  the  Commons  had  not  assented,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  were  greatly  disturbed  at  the  House  of  Lords  pro- 
longing a  tax  t«  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  given 
its  assent.  We  then  made  a  great  leap,  and  from  tlie 
year  1407  came  down  to  the  year  163H.  We  then  found  tin 
House  of  Commons  insisting  upon  the  initiation  of  Bills  of 
Supply.  They  would  not  permit  the  name  of  the  Lords  to  he 
inserted  in  the  preamhle  of  a  Bill  of  Supply,  neither  would 
they  agree  to  the  compromise  that  neither  the  Lords  nor  the 
Commons  should  he  introduced,  but  that  the  Hig-h  Conrt  of 
Parliament  should  be  mentioned.  The  House  of  C'ommona 
refused  to  pass  the  Bill  in  that  shape,  and  submitted  that  the 
Commons  should  l>e  named  aloue  in  the  grant.  Thiswu 
done,  and  that  has  been  the  practice  ever  since  in  the  prviamble 
of  Supply  Biile. 

Then  we  come  to  1640,  whun  the  Hoase  of  Lords  were 
much  more  modest  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  accoitling 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  maintains  that  they  oug'ht 
to  check,  alter,  amend,  improve,  and  if  necessary  overthrow, 
all  the  flnancial  arrangements  of  the  year  that  this  House  jnty 
agree  to.  The  Declaration  of  1640  sot  forth  that  the  Lords 
stated  at  the  Conference  that — 

*  My  Lordit  woulJ  not  meddle  with  niMUra  of  aulMiily,  whish  belong  Dator- 
allj  Kad  properly  to  yuu — no,  not  to  give  you  kdviae  therein,  but  luive  alMriv 
deolined  it.' 

Then  the  Plouse  of  Lords  in  1640,  we  are  asked  to  suppose, 
knew  nothing  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  of  that  day  were  less  able  than  they  arc  at  present  to 
judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  proper 
fimctions  in  the  State,  and  for  the  liberties  of  those  whom  they 
represent.  Mr.  Pym  told  their  Lordships  that  they  had  not 
only  meddled  with  matters  of  Supply,  but  that  they  had 
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'  Both  concluded  tlie  matter  and  order  of  proceeding,  nhicb  the  Hooae  n[ 
CommoDB  taken  to  be  a  Urencb  of  th«ir  prtvOega,  for  which  I  vu  eominuided 

to  dagirc  reparation  fram  yonr  LorddiipB.' 

Tlie  Lorda  made  reparation  by  declaring  that  they  did  not 
know  they  were  breaking  a  right  of  the  CommonB  in  merely 
Bnggesting  that  Supply  should  have  precedence  over  the 
consideration  of  grievances.  I  am  not  sure  that  even  now, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  the  House  of  Lords  have 
ever  admitted  by  any  Resolution  that  they  have  not  the 
power  to  originate  Supplies.  They  have  not  the  power,  of 
course,  to  cany  such  a  Bill,  Iiecause  if  it  came  to  this  House 
it  would  fall  down  dead,  unless  that  unhappy  time  should 
come  when  the  theories  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Mcmlicr  for  Stroud  are  ca,rried  out. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  Amendments.  The  Lords 
endeavoured  to  amend  a  Bill  of  Supply.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  they  did  so,  because  the  theories  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  have  been  palatable  to  a  good  many  of  them. 
In  1671  it  was  proposed  not  to  continue  a  tax,  but  to  reduce 
a  tax — the  duty  on  white  sugar.  The  Lords  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  from  one  penny  per  pound  to  five-eighths  of 
a  penny,  and  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  &  Resolution 
that  '  in  all  aids  given  to  the  King  by  the  Commons  the  rate 
or  tax  ought  not  to  he  altered  by  the  Lords.'  A  conference 
was  held  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons then  declared  that  the  right  which  they  claimed  '  was 
a  fundamental  right,  Ijoth  as  to  the  matter,  the  measure,  and 
the  time.'  Then,  what  followed  in  the  House  of  Lords? 
They  replied  hy  the  very  same  Resolution  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  in  ita  own  favour.  The 
Resolution  they  passed  asserting  their  power  to  make  Amend- 
ments was  just  as  strong,  and  in  the  same  words  as  the 
Resolution  wltieh  had  been  passed  in  a  contrary  sense  by  this 
House.  They  said,  with  reason,  '  for  if  they  cannot  amend, 
or  abate,  or  revise  a  Bill   in   Parliament' — they  said  this. 
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mlDd,  io  answer  ki  the  CommoQa,  who  declared  ihaX  ibvy 
could  Dot  amend,  but  might  negative  the  whole — they  taii, 
'if  we  cannot  amend,  or  abate,  or  alter  in  part,  by  what  cun- 
sequence  of  reason  can  we  enjoy  the  liberty  to  reject  tbe 
whole?' 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univereily 
of  Dublin  loet  night  showed  himself  a  most  unhappy  critie. 
He  called  oiu-  attention  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
l'uit«d  States.  In  fact,  he  proved  himself— only  he  did  not 
exactly  understand  what  he  was  saying— he  showf?d  himself 
to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  Americanizing  our  iustitutions  in 
one  respect.  He  said  the  Senat«  of  the  United  States  baa  the 
power  not  only  of  rejecting  but  of  amending — which  is  quite 
true.  When  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic  wera 
binding  together  the  thirteen  sovereign  States  in  one  gn»b 
— and  to  be  still  greater — combinatioHj  they  looked  back 
naturally  to  the  practice  of  the  country  from  which  they  were 
separating,  to  determine,  or  at  least  to  learn,  gomethin^  from 
our  Parliamentary  practice.  They  foimd  that  in  England 
the  Lords  could  not  begin  Money  Bills,  could  not  alter  or 
amend  them  ;  but  that  theoretically — because  the  matter  had 
never  been  decided — theoretically  they  had  power  to  reject. 
But,  then,  what  was  the  conclusion  which  they  came  to? 
Tlioy  said  the  very  same  thing  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
said  in  the  year  167 1 — 'It  is  perfectly  childish  to  say  that  the 
House  of  Lords  cannot  alter,  abate,  or  increase,  but  yet  shall 
be  able  to  reject.'  They  knew  well  that,  although  there  was 
that  theoretical  right  in  England,  yet,  practically,  it  had  never 
been  enforced,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they 
should  give  to  their  own  Senate  power  to  reject,  it  would  be 
necessary  also  to  give  them  the  power  to  amend ;  and  at  this 
very  moment  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  might,  not 
with  that  sort  of  responsibility  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  so  fond,  but  with  a  real  responsibility,  every  two 
members  being  the  representatives  of  u  particular  sovereign 
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State — that  elected  Senate  docs  amend,  and  does  reject,  and 
does  deal  with  finance  in  a  manner  which  has  never  been  per- 
mitted, nor  even  proposed  in  this  country,  except  in  the  extra- 
ordinary speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 

Seven  years  after  the  last  date  to  which  I  have  rei'erred 
there  arose  another  contest,  in  the  course  of  which  a  Resolu- 
tion was  ]ias6ed.  It  is  the  strongest  and  most  comprehensive 
Resolution  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  passed  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  I  will  not  go  into  any  elaborate 
argument  upon  it,  but  I  will  just  read  it,  because  it  makes 
the  argument  I  am  about  to  bring  before  the  House  more 
continuous  and  clear.  The  House  of  Commons  declared  this ; 
and  it  was  not  one  of  those  sudden  acts  which  the  House  of 
Commons  is  now  alleged  to  coutinnally  commit;  but  it  was 
a  Resolution  drawn  up  by  a  committee  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose — a  Resolution  specially  considered  and 
Bolemnly  entered  in  the  Journals  of  the  House.  It  was  in 
these  words, — 

'  All  Aidi  uid  Supplied,  slid  Aids  Co  HU  Msjoity  from  pBrlinmenl,  uru  lUs 
•olfl  gifts  of  the  CommoTiH.  and  nil  Rilli  fur  grnatinj;  such  Aida  and  SuppiicB 
are  to  begio  with  the  CommanB  ;  nod  it  ia  the  nadaitbled  uid  sole  right  of  ths 
Commona  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  Bills  the  eud«,  purpoMS.  oon- 
sidentioiu,  conditiona,  Uiu  itatiuna,  uid  qualifications  of  auoh  graala.  which 
ought  not  to  he  changed  or  altered  hj  the  Houne  of  Lords.' 

At  this  time,  when  the  Lords  had  never  pretended  to  reject 
a  Bill,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  projxisition  was  a  thing  that 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  I  will  undertake  to  say  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
Member  of  this  House  to  draw  up  a  Resolution  more  com- 
prehensive and  conclusive  as  to  the  absolute  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons  than  that  of  Uio  year  1678,  which  I  have 
just  now  read. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  1691,  there  is  another 
Resolution  which  goes  minutely  to  the  case  before  the  House, 
and  I  beg  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to  it.  In 
that  year  a  Bill  was  passed  for  appointing  Commissioners  to 
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Examine  the  Public  Accoimte  of  the  King^lom.  The  Housa 
of  Lords  amcoded,  the  Hoose  of  Commons  dissentol ;  and' 
among  the  reasons  which  the  House  of  Commons  ^ve 
this — 'That  iu  aids,  and  supplies,  and  grants,  the  Common! 
only  dojudg^e  of  the  neeessities  of  tlie  Crown,'  What  are  W8 
naked  now  ?  We  arc  asked  to  take  into  partnership  another 
judge  of  the  necessities  of  the  Crown,  The  Uotise  of  Com. 
mons  which  for  five  hundred  years,  which,  since  the  Bevoli^ 
tion  at  least,  has  never  withheld  adequate  Supplies  from  thQ 
Crown,  is  now  to  be  depi-eeiated  and  defamed,  as  if  it 
l>een  guilty  of  scantily  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Crown, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  asked  to  do  that  which  the  HouM 
of  Commons  alone  did  in  1691,  namely,  to  judge  of 
necessities  of  the  Crown,  and  to  make  the  Supply  gjeatcc 
than  that  which  the  House  of  Commons  have  believed  to  b» 
sufficient.  And,  referring  to  that  famous  record  of  Henry 
Fourth,  we  find  it  stated  there  that  'all  grants  and  aids 
made  by  the  CommonB,  and  are  only  assented  to  by  tlw 
Lords.' 

A  few  years  afterwards,  our  forefathers  were  concerned  is 
&  question  about  the  paper  duties,  just  as  we  are  at  this  time; 
only  they  managed  it  better  than  we  are  doing  now.  In  the' 
year  1699  they  declared: — 

'  It  il  nn  undoubted  right  and  privilege  of  the  ComiaonB,  tbftt  moh  uil 
to  be  given  hy  such  methoda,  and  with  sach  pmriaions.  w  tba  Conunana  oi^f 
shkll  think  proper.' 

But  now  we  are  told  tliat  aids  and  provisions  for  the  Crown 
are  to  be  raised  by  methods,  not  which  the  Commons  think 
proper,  but  which  the  Lords  think  proper  in  opposition  to  tha 
Commons. 

The  House  will  'perceive  that  I  am  very  hoarse,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  trouble  them  vrith  other  cases.  In  the  year  1700 
there  was  another  question  raised  between  the  two  Houses: 
and  the  Commons  told  the  Lords  that  they  could  not  agree 
ith  their  Amendment,  and  they  again  affirmed  that 
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'  All  the  Aids  nnd  .SujiplicB  granted  to  His  Mnjosty  in  Parliament  nre  the 
Bule  ant)  entjra  gift  of  the  Coiumoiu ;  and  that  it  is  tlie  luAe  nnil  uuiloubteU 
right  of  the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  tbe  ends,  purpoeex,  cud- 
aideratioos,  Umitationa,  and  qualifications  of  suali  grants.' 

And  in  1 702  there  wns  another  statement  that '  the  grant- 
ing and  disposing  of  all  public  moneye  is  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  Commons  alone/ 

In  the  year  1719  they  objected  to  a  clause  which  the  Lorde 
had  introduced;  on  the  ground  that  it  levied  a  new  subsidy 
not  granted  by  the  Commons,  '  which  is  the  undoubted  and 
sole  right  of  the  Commons  to  grant,  and  from  which  they 
will  never  depart.'  I  want  to  ask  the  House,  or  any  reason- 
able man,  if  wc  were  discussing  this  quesliou  between  the 
American  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
between  the  two  Chambers  of  any  foreign  country,  to  what 
conclusion  would  each  one  of  us  necessarily  come  us  to  the 
purpose  and  object  of  all  these  declarations,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which  are  only  a  portion  of  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Journals  of  this  House  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years?  Would  you  say  that  they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  House  of  Lords  could  throw  out  a  Bill  repealing  a  tax  of 
the  value  and  magnitude  of  1,300,000/.  a-year?  Would  you 
say  that  if  they  could  not  abate  a  tax,  or  continue  a  tax,  or 
limit  a  tax,  or  disi>ose  of  a  tax,  or  control  in  any  way  a  tax, 
or  even  give  advice  to  the  Commons  in  respect  of  a  tax — could 
you  Bay  that  notwithstanding  all  that  which  is  clear  and  un- 
deniable, they  could,  in  the  face  of  this  House,  reject  a  Bill 
which  repealed  a  tax  of  1,300,000/.  a-year,  without  violating 
Parliamentary  usage,  and  running  contrary  to  all  the  declara- 
tions of  this  House  for  many  centuries?  I  think— and  I  put 
it  before  the  Committee — and  if  any  hon.  Gentleman  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  read  the  draft  Report  which  I  prepared,  he 
will  see  that  I  put  before  the  Committee  this  long  string  of 
Cases  and  Resolutions,  and  Declarations,  couched  in  language 
not  ambiguous,  not  feeble,  but  in  language  clear  and  forcible. 
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which  could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  then  I  wished  to  aak  the 
Committee—  as  I  now  ask  the  House — what  was  the  end  and 
object  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  in  view  in  these 
repeated  declarations  of  their  rights  and  opinions  toachiDg 
the  granting  of  Supplies^  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon 
the  people  ?  I  should  say  that  it  was  this — they  confirm 
and  consecrate  a  practice  of  five  hundred  years^  the  principle 
which^  till  within  the  last  hour^  I  thoug^ht  eveiy  man  in 
England  admitted — the  fundamental  and  unchangeable  prin- 
ciple of  the  Grovernment  and  Constitution  of  the  English 
people,  that  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable  in 
this  kingdom. 

Let  us  look  and  see  how  these  Declarations  and  Resolutions 
apply  to  this  ease.    We  are  now  in  the  year  1 85o,  and  for  a  long 
]>erio(l  we  have  had  no  question  of  importance  of  this  nature;  and 
we  begin  to  fancy  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  great  importance 
in  such  a  question.     We  have  long  had  our  personal  liberties  in 
this  country ;    longer  almost,  in  some  classes  of  society,  than 
history  can  tell ;    but  people  perhaps  fancy  that  their  personal 
liberty  cannot  be  endangered  by  this  matter.     No;    in  this 
case  we  were  so  confident  of  our  right  and  our  power  that 
we  could  not  comprehend  any  infringement  of  our    rights. 
These  paper-duties,  I  believe,  were  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anno ;    partly  for  revenue,  and  partly  for  other  pur- 
poses ;    which  purposes,  I  presume,  had  some  effect  in  pro- 
curing the  rejection  of  this  Bill  by  the  Lords.     It  was  a   tax 
to  prevent  the  publication  and  spread  of  political  infomnaticwi. 
T  see  an  hon.  Gentleman  up  there  in  the  gallery  who  is  very 
much  astonished  at  this ;  but  he  is  not  aware,  probably,  that 
all  which  I  have  stilted  is,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  in  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill.     Public  opinion  in  those  days  allow^ed  of 
very  bad  reasons  being  given.     They  can  lx»  acted  on  now 
even  when  they  are  not  given.     From  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  to  the  present  time,  this  paper-duty  has  crippled  a  very 
im]X)rtant  industry.     It    has    taxed    all    the    trades    which 
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required  large  quantities  of  paper — such  as  those  of  Man- 
chester, of  Sheffield,  of  Nottingham,  of  Birmingham,  and 
elsewhere ;  hut  more  than  that,  it  has  very  successfully  done 
what  Queen  Anne's  Ministers  wanted ;  it  has  threatened,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  it  has  Gtnuigled  the  press  of  this  country, 
Within  the  last  thirty  years— and  hon.  Members  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  I  presume  by  this  time  are 
becoming  conscious  of  it — new  principles  have  become  esta- 
blished in  this  countrj-  with  regard  to  taxation  on  industry. 
New  and  wiser  principles  have  Ijcen  adopted,  and  not  only 
adopted  but  established;  and  there  are  some  very  powerful 
defenders  of  these  new  principles,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
see  opposite  me  to-night. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  old  moi.le  of  discussion  when  arguments  are  not 
plentiful  and  facts  are  entirely  wanting.  lie  has  raised  his 
old  friend,  the  hobgoblin  argument,  and  has  tried  to  show  us 
that  some  frightful  calamity-  must  come  uiK>n  ua  if  this  paper- 
duty  be  repealed  :  it  is  but  a  mil  lion -an  d-a- quarter.  Does  any 
hon.  Gentleman  believe  that  our  prosperity  or  success — or 
that  any  vast  interest  of  this  country — can  possibly  depend  on 
a  million,  more  or  leas,  in  the  general  revenue  of  the  empire  ? 
A  million  is  a  million.  ['  Hear.']  I  am  glad  to  have  said  some- 
thing in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Leicester- 
shire can  coincide.  There  is  no  Member  who  baa  laid  more  stress 
on  the  importance  of  a  million  in  the  taxation  of  the  people  than 
I  have  done ;  it  is  the  tax  of  many  villages,  of  many  towns ; 
and  it  makes  the  difference  sometimes  between  comfort  and 
desolation;  and  therefore  I  am  the  last  person  who  would 
undervalue  the  amount  of  a  million  of  the  public  revenue. 
But  still  I  should  be  only  making  myself  foolish,  if  I  were 
to  say  that  a  million  sterling — whether  our  taxation  l>e 
50,000,000^.  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  or  70,000,000^. 
it  is  now — was  of  the  gigantic  importance  attributed  to  it  by 
the  right  hon,  Gentleman  :   for  on  this  million,  which  we  had 
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provided  a  substitute  for,  before  we  relieved  the  people  of 
that  million,  he  founds  his  argument  as  to  our  recklessness, 
precipitancy,  and  madness,  and  drunkenness  —  I  think  he 
added — at  least  it  was  to  be  inferred  from  what  he  said ;  for 
he  made  use  of  the  converse,  and  spoke  of  sobriety. 

The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Liondon  in  his 
speech  last  night  reviewed  the  course  of  events,  and  told  us 
what  we  all  knew,  that  within  the  recollection,  I  suppose,  of 
almost  the  youngest  Member  of  the  House,  there  have  been 
Excise  duties  on  many  other  articles ;  I  think,  at  one  time,  on 
candles;  certainly  at  a  later  period  on  leather;  I  believe, 
since  I  came  into  this  House,  on  glass;  and,  still  more 
recently,  on  soap.  Well,  all  these  Excise  duties  have  been 
abolished.  Can  you  find  a  man,  from  John  CVGroat's  to  the 
Land^s  End,  who  will  not  tell  you  that  these  reckless  prin- 
ciples, applied  to  the  repeal  of  these  Excise  duties,  were  not 
of  essential  benefit,  not  only  to  the  particular  trades  most 
interested,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
in  dust  ly  by  which  your  people  live  ? 

Well,  then,  having  followed  for  many  years  a  course  so 
beneficial,  we  come  at  length,  in  the  year  i860,  to  the  repeal 
of  the  ])aper-duty,  which  was  promised  by  the  House  ;   which 
was  recommended  by  the  Government  officers;    which  was 
called  for  by  innumerable  petitions;    which  was  hoped   for, 
1  believe,  by  every  person  in  the  country  who  took  an  in- 
tellij^ent  \dew  of  what  was  essential  to  aid  the  eflPorts  which 
Government  are  making,  by  liberal  grants  every  year,   to 
promote    the    instruction    of    the    people.      This    tax     was 
1,300,000/.     It   was   a   question    whether   sugar  should    be 
relieved  to  the  extent  of  a  million,  tea  of  a  million,  or  paj)er 
of  a  million :   I  am  speaking  in  round  numbers.     The  lion. 
Gentleman,  not  caring  in  the  least  about  this  reckless  deficit, 
would  evidently  have  ])referred  sugar  or  tea;  but  surely,  as 
regards  the  question   of  the  Supplies  for  the  year,   it  was 
wpially  a   matter  of  indifference   to  the   Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  whether  the  duty  were  taken  off  tea,  or  Bugar,  or 
pai>er.  But  the  concliiBion  to  which  he  neeessarilj  came  was, 
that  whik  in  the  cases  of  tea  and  sugar  the  relief  was  to  the 
extent  of  a  million  of  taxation,  in  the  case  of  paper  it  was  not 
only  a  relief  to  that  amount  in  money,  but  it  was  a  relief  to 
a  great  industry,  and  to  several  other  industries,  whose  pros- 
perity must  depend  on  an  abunilant  and  cheap  supply  of 
paper.  I  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the  paper-duty 
was  a  positive  relief  to  the  whole  people  of  the  country  equal 
to  double  the  relief  which  would  have  been  aObrded  by  a 
reduction  e<iual  in  amount  to  the  duty  ou  the  articles  of  tea 
and  sugar. 

But  the  question  may  be  still  more  narrowed  j  and  I  bog 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  particular  attention — for  it  ap- 
pears now  that  his  hostility  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
renders  him  unable  to  understand  the  multiplication  table,  or 
anything  else  that  is  plain.  If  the  paper-duty  expired  on  the 
15th  of  August,  the  reduction  of  revenue  between  that  time 
and  the  end  of  the  financial  year  would  probably  not  he  more 
than  600,000/,,  but  certainly  would  not  exceed  700,000/.  I  am 
sorry  the  House  did  not  take  more  economical  advice  in  past 
years,  But  we  are  now  come,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  to  this  extremity  of  our  resources,  that  you  cannot 
take  700,000/,  this  year  from  an  Excise  which  is  strangling  a 
great  ti-ade,  and  put  an  additional  halfpenny  or  penny  on  the 
income-tax,  without  bringing  about  such  a  frightful  state  of 
things,  that  the  Constitution  itself  and  the  usage  of  Par- 
liament must  be  violated,  and  we  must  bring  in  a  foreign 
power  to  check  us  in  our  precipitous,  reckless,  and  headlong 
career. 

It  may  be  very  far  from  the  modesty  which  becomes  a 
Member  of  this  House,  but  I  confess  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  best  judge  in  this  country  of  what 
is  necessary  for  the  trade,  and  also  \vhat  is  required  by  the 
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financiiil  condition  of  Uie  country.  First  of  nil,  there  i 
amon^  us  a.  ^od  many  Bag^icious  men  of  all  eorte.  There  a 
as  I  know,  some  very  Bagm>ious  landowners;  we  found  it  vef 
hard  to  beat  tbem  even  when  they  had  a  very  bad  case.  Wa 
have  a  very  eagacious  Gentleman  down  here  who  spoki 
to-nig-ht,  and  who,  whatever  be  the  question  which  • 
before  us,  always  finds  some  very  fitting  object  for  hia  merci* 
less  and  unscrupulous  vituperatiou.  We  know,  many  of  n 
intimately,  all  the  def^ls  connected  with  these  questions ;  j 
fact,  I  suppose,  there  is  not  a  trade  in  this  countrj-  of  anji 
itnjwrtance  or  note  that  cannot  find  its  representatives  in  t 
House.  For  many  years  past  we  have  had  the  absoluti 
control  of  questions  of  finance,  and  I  undertake  to  declan| 
notwithstanding  what  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  has  stated^ 
tliat  there  is  not  a  representative  body  in  the  world  whick 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  done  more  in  the  way  < 
financial  and  fiscal  reforms  with  greater  advantage  to 
people.  And  yet,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  whcjij  tJM 
triumphs  of  this  House  are  to  be  found  not  in  granite  an4 
bronze  monuments,  but  in  the  added  comforts  of  the  jKtjio* 
lation,  and  in  the  increased  and  undoubted  loyalty  of  ■ 
people,  you  are  now,  forsooth,  asked  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  abdicate  your  functions,  and  to  invite  400  g;entle* 
men,  who  are  not  traders,  who  have  never  been  financier^ 
who  do  not  possess  means  in  any  degree  equalling  your  own 
of  understanding  the  question — you  are  to  ask  them  to  join 
your  councils,  and  not  only  to  advise,  but  to  check,  and  even 
to  control. 

It  is  one  of  the  points  which  gave  me  most  grief  ia 
regard  to  this  question,  that  I  have  seen  the  House  of  Lords 
taking,  of  all  cases,  j>crhapB  the  worst  that  could  possibly 
come  before  them,  and  inflicting  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and, . 
in  my  opinion,  groundlessly,  most  harsh  and  cruel  treatment 
on  all  the  persons  who  were  interested  directly  in  this  quee- 
tion  of  the  itapcr-excise.     We  arc  asked  now,  in  terms  noj 
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ambiguous,  to  overtlirow  the  fabric  wbich  bos  grown  up  iu 
tliis  countryj  which  has  existed,  and  existed  withont  damage, 
for  at  least  500  ycare.  By  the  Heport  of  the  right"  hon. 
Gentluman  we  find  that  as  far  back  as  tlie  year  1640  the 
House  of  CoDunons  made  this  declaration,  to  which  I  ask  the 
particular  attention  of  Members  of  the  present  House.  They 
said  : — 

'  We  hava  liad  uninterrupted  pOBaassiou  of  tliU  privilegB'  [tLa  pririlego  dt 
the  undUpntod  control  orer  the  taxation  and  finnnees  of  the  onuntrj]  '  ever 
■ince  the  jear  1407,  confirmed  by  n  multitude  of  precedent!  both  before  and 
»Jler,  not  shaken  by  one  precedent  for  these  300  jeara.' 

If  that  be  so,  it  carries  us  back  for  a  period  of  520  years ;  and 
yet  we  are  asked  to-night  in  the  most  unbluehing  and  audacious 
manner,  to  overthrow  this  magnificent  and  time-honoured 
fabric,  and  admit  to  powers,  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
unaccustomed,  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

Now,  I  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  course  they 
have  taken  have  committed  two  offences,  which  I  had  much 
ratlier  they  had  not  committed,  because  I  am  not  anxious 
that  they  should  depreciate  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  [A  laugh.]  If  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site were  as  anxious  that  they  should  continue  limited  to 
their  proper  functions,  doing  all  the  good  that  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  do,  and  as  little  linrm  as  possible,  they  would  not 
laugh  with  an  apparent  unbelief  in  what  I  have  just  stated. 
I  say  the  House  of  Lords  have  not  behaved  eveu  with 
fair  honour  towards  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  matter. 
Every  man  of  them  who  knew  anytliing  about  what  he  was 
voting  for  knew  that  the  House  of  Commons  repealed  the  paper- 
excise,  not  merely  because  it  wished  to  remit  a  million  of 
taxes,  but  because  it  thought  that  to  strangle  a  great  industry 
was  an  injurious  mode  of  raising  revenue,  and,  (herel'ore,  it 
transferred  that  amount  of  taxation  from  Hie  paper-excise  to 
the  income-tax.  Then,  I  say  if  that  were  known  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  although  they  might  have  disapproved  the 
F  f  2 
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i-han^,  aod  might  have  thought  it  better  if  it  bad  not  b 
nuide,  it  was  nut  aD  honourable  treatment  of  this  Uoaae ;  mJ  I 
further,  it'  they  had  the  j>ower  which  the  American  Senate  ha^  J 
and  which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemaa  wishes  tbtu  I 
to  have,  still  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to  this  Hoi 
enact   the   additional    penny   on   ineoiue,    and    to    refiiae  to 
repeal   the  tax   on   paper.     That  in  a  question,    which  every 
man  can  understand ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  thcna  ia  any 
Memlwr  of  this  House  who  doea  not  comprehend  it  whea 
put  in  that  shape. 

But  there  is  another  thing  in  which  the  Honse  of  Lords 
have  done  wrong.  They  have  trampled  on  the  coii6deiice  and 
taken  advantage  of  the  faith  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
right  lion.  Gentleman  last  night  made  a  very  curioos  state- 
ment on  this  subject,  which,  if  I  were  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  I  should  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with.  He  said : — 
'  Why,  what  can  you  expect  ?  It  was  the  Iticiet  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  gave  the  House  of  Lords  the  opportunity  of 
doing  what  they  have  done,'  But,  surely,  if  for  500  years 
the  House  of  Xx>rds  has  never  done  this, — if  since  the  Bero- 
lution,  even  with  the  search  into  precedents  made  by  the 
Committee,  not  a  single  case  which  approaches  this  can  be 
discovered, — is  the  House  of  Commons  blameable  for  think- 
ing that  it  was  at  least  dealing  with  a  House  which  would 
ahide  by  the  usages  of  the  Constitution,  and  would  not  take 
advanliflge  of  the  change  which  the  House  of  Commons  made 
for  the  public  interest  in  the  mode  of  imposing  taicatioQ  ? 
Instead  of  certain  tases  being  imposed  annually,  or  for 
short  j)ertods,  by  which  the  House  held  a  constant  control 
over  them,  they  were  made  permanent.  The  West  India 
interest  said  they  did  not  want  thuir  trade  to  be  troubled 
and  disturbed  every  year ;  and  the  sugar  duties  were  made 
[lerpetual.  But  then  are  we  always  to  treat  the  Lords  as 
political  burglars,  and  invent  bolts,  bars,  locks,  everything 
which   may  keep   them   from  a  possible   encroachment  on 
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our  rights?  Miiat  we  treat  them  as  men  who,  if  you  give 
thern  the  smallest  opportunity,  will  come  down  upon  you  and 
do  that  which  you  wish  them  not  to  do  ?  If  that  he  so,  you 
must  assuredly  take  certain  precautions  to  prevent  them  from 
continuing  such  a  course. 

It  is  said  that  the  Paper  Duty  Abohtion  Bill  was  thrown 
out  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  great  majority.  That  is 
a  fact  with  which  we  are  all  well  acquainted.  I  was  talking 
recently  to  a  Peer  who  gave  an  explanation  of  this,  which  I 
will  venture  to  repeat.  '  If,'  ho  said,  '  the  regular  House  of 
Lords,  that  is  to  say,  the  hundred  Members  who  during  the 
session  really  do  transact  the  business,  if  they  only  had  been 
in  the  House,  the  Paper  Duties  Repeal  Bill  would  certainly 
have  passed/  That,  however,  happened  which  we  all  under- 
stand, and  I  have  no  objection  to  repeat  the  exact  words  used 
to  me.  '  About  two  hundred  Members,  who  hardly  ever  come 
there,  were  let  loose  for  the  occasion.''  Most  of  them  are 
unknown  to  the  country  as  politicians,  and  they  voted  out  this 
Bill  by  a  large  majority,  with  a  chuckle,  thinking  that  by 
doing  so  they  were  making  a  violent  attack  on  the  Ministry, 
and  especially  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  That  is 
a  House,  recollect,  in  which  three  Members  form  a  quorum. 
I  sometimes  hear  complaints  in  this  House  th.it  Ministers 
pass  measures  very  late  at  night,  when,  perhaps,  only  fifty 
Members  are  present,  of  whom  thirty  are  connected  with  the 
Government;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  three  form  a  quorum, 
Prosies  may  be  used  too ;  and  these  three  Peers  forming  a 
quorum,  with  proxies  in  their  jwckets,  are  to  dispose  of  great 
questions  involving  7o,cxxi,ooo/.  of  taxes  raised  from  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people  of  this  country.  At  all  events,  if  the 
two  hundretl  Peers  who  voted  that  night  choose  to  come  down 
on  other  occasions,  there  is  no  single  measure  of  finance,  how- 
ever liberal  or  however  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  people, 
that  they  would  not  reject,  and  thus  frustrate  the  beneficial 
intentions  of  this  House. 
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But  nfbcr  nil  I  have  said  I  am  gioinj;  to  make  this  adini»- 
sion,  tliat  the  Lords  of  course  can  reject  a  Bill,  and  can  al*o 
tnitiatii  a  Bill  if  they  like.  If  it  were  not  eo  late  (and  the 
Lords  like  to  get  away  about  seven) — if  it  were  not  so  lale, 
the  Lords  might  to-iiight  bring  in  a  Bill  lev^-tng  a  tax  c* 
votiDg  money  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  they  can  also 
reject  any  Bill  you  may  send  up  to  them.  They  are  on 
potent  within  the  four  walls  of  their  House,  just  as  we 
within  the  four  walls  of  this  House.  But  if  thoy  take  their 
course,  one  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  that  House 
and  of  Parliament,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  what  course  we 
wilt  take.  We  cannot  compel  them  to  make  any  cluing:e;  but 
WG  may  ourselves  take  any  course  that  we  please,  and  we  tnay 
at  least  offer  them  the  opportimity  of  altering  the  coarse  tfaer 
have  taken. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  would  have  been  consonant  with  the 
dignity  of  this  Hoiiee,  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of 
1,300,000/.  a-ycar,  or  of  700,000/.  the  sum  for  this  year,  to 
have  passed  another  Bill  to  repeal  the  paper-duty.  If  that 
had  been  a  duty  which  I  considered  not  the  best  to  repeal, 
I  still  should  have  laid  aside  all  partiality  for  a  particular  tax. 
The  question  before  us  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
maintenance  or  abolition  of  any  particular  tax.  There  can  he 
nothing  more  perilous  to  the  country,  or  more  fatal  to  the 
future  character  of  this  House,  than  that  we  should  do  any- 
thing to  impair  and  lessen  the  powers  we  have  received  &om 
our  predecessors.  1  understand  there  are  other  aums  amount- 
ing to  about  1,500,000/.  or  a,ooo,ooo^.  which  have  yet  to  go 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Now,  if  the  noble  Lord  at  tJie 
head  of  the  Government,  acting  up  to  his  positiou,  which  I 
think  he  has  failed  to  do  in  this  matter,  had  asked  us,  not  on 
the  ground  (for  that  is  a  low  ground)  that  the  pa]ier-diity  was 
the  liest  duty  to  repeal,  hut  on  the  ground  that  as  the  Mouse 
of  Commons  have  come  to  that  decision  they  should  abide  by 
it ;  but  if  be  had  asked  us  to  pass  another  Bill,  with  an  altered 
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(late,  perhiipE,  and  sent  it  up  again  to  the  Houbei  of  Lords,  he 
would  have  given  them  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  their 
decision ;  and  my  full  belief  ie  that  a  course  like  this,  taken 
without  passion  and  without  coUiaion,  would  have  been  met 
in  a  proper  temper  by  that  House;  this  difficulty  would  have 
been  got  over,  and  in  all  probability  both  Houses  for  tho 
future  would  have  proceeded  more  regularly  and  easily  than 
they  are  likely  to  do  under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord. 

Having  stated  that  I  shall  leave  the  questions  of  these 
Resolutions,  I  say  there  is  no  reason  whatever  in  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  used  why  this  duty  should  have  been 
maintained,  or  why  it  Was  perilous  to  remit  it.  Its  repeal  was 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  before  Sir  Robert  Peel 
came  into  power,  with  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Govern- 
ment, of  Lord  Derby's  Government,  of  Lord  John  RusseU's 
Government,  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Government,  of  Lord  Derby's  lost  Government, 
and  of  the  existing  Government.  The  policy  of  the  repeal  of 
the  paper-duty  is  the  recognized  policy  of  this  House,  and  it 
is  the  admitt«tl  interest  of  this  country.  Then,  why,  unless 
it  be  for  a  party  triumph,  unless  it  be  to  attack  a  particular 
Minister,  why  is  this  question  of  ;oo,oqo/,  this  year,  and  less 
than  double  that  sum  in  future  years,  raised  to  an  importance 
which  does  not  belong  to  it  ?  and  why,  for  the  sake  of  a  party 
triumph,  are  the  great  interests  connected  with  it  to  be 
damaged  and  tortured,  as  they  now  are,  by  the  action  of  one 
House  of  Parliament  ?  I  am  told  there  are  Members  of  this 
House  who  would  not  support  the  Government  in  this  course, 
and  I  should  certainly  hardly  expect  that  all  the  Gentlemen 
on  the  benches  opposite  would  lend  it  their  sanction.  Yet 
I  doubt  whether  if  Uie  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  act  in  the  matxucr  I  have  indicated,  the  great 
majority  of  them  would  he  induced,  upon  reflection,  to  adopt 
the  policy  which   they  have  pursued  with  respect  to  these 
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Resolutions,  and  whether  the  House  of  Commons  would  nut 
have  {meeed  a  second  Bill  even  hy  a  larger  tnojority  Uian  thrt 
by  wliieb  we  passed  the  Inst. 

There  is  a  ruraonr  that  some  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  tbt 
House  object  to  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  and  hon.  Genllp- 
men  opiKisite  have,  perhaps,  on  that  account  been  led  to  take 
up  a  line  of  action  upon  this  question  in  which  they  othennH 
could  not  hope  to  succeed.  An  hon.  Gentlemnn  behind  mt, 
from  whom  I  should  have  exiiectod  something  better,  aid 
only  last  night,  in  sjteaking  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  he  was  a  reckless  and  nnsofe  Finance  Minisler. 
That  observation  he  no  doubt  confined  to  the  question  of  ti»! 
repeal  of  the  pajier-duty  ;  but  I  cannot  forget  thai  in  1853  we 
had  the  same  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to-day,  and  that 
it  (vas  asserted  then  also  thnt  he  had  committed  great  errors. 
[Cheers  from  the  Opposition,]  Yes  ;  but  your  Chaneellur  of 
the  Exchequer  was  not  in  office  long  enougli  to  per])etrate 
any  great  mistakes.  Not  long  after  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man acceded  to  office,  he  brought  in  a  Budget  which  the 
House  of  Commons  rejected ;  and  upon  the  next  occasjon  on 
which  he  proposed  one,  he  found  it  necessary  to  shift  the 
burden  of  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  his  successor.  But 
in  1853,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  put 
it  to  those  among  us  who  wore  then  Members  of  this  House, 
whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  Go\-ern- 
ment  of  Lord  AWrdeen,  of  which  he  was  a  Member,  was  not 
mainly  to  he  attributed  to  his  dealing  with  the  taxation  of  the 
country  in  a  manner  which  met  with  imiversal  approbation 
out  of  doors  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  present  year,  and  while  I  do  not 
wish  to  depreciate  the  popularity,  or  the  character,  or  the 
ability  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  or 
any  of  his  colleagues,  still  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  power 
and  authority  which  his  Administration  has  acquired  during 
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the  present  seseion,  it  has  gained  mainly  as  the  consequence 
of  the  beneficial  propositions  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  made.  I  heard  somebody  last  nig:ht — I  am 
not  quite  sure  it  was  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  helow  me 
to-night — talk  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  partly 
charmed  and  partly  coerced  into  the  acceptance  of  these  pro- 
positions. But  if  that  be  so,  and  if  we  have  proved  ouraelvea 
to  be  soft-headed  children  who  could  be  so  swayed,  I  must  say 
it  appears  to  me  very  strange  that  such  should  be  tlio  case ; 
for  I  think  the  House  of  Commons  has  upon  the  contrary 
shown  wonderful  lu dependence,  and  has  proved  itself  to  be 
extremely  free  from  all  those  ties,  the  acting  in  accordance 
with  which  usually  enables  a  Government  to  conduct  the 
business  of  a  session  with  success.  Be  that,  however,  as 
it  may,  I  repeat  that  the  Budget  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Eschetjuer,  when  it  was  laid  before  the 
country,  was  received  throughout  all  the  great  seats  of 
industry,  and  among  the  farmers  too— lor  it  tended  to  benefit 
them  as  well  as  the  inbabitftuts  of  towns— with  universal 
approbation. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  below  me  has  been  indulging 
himself  to-night,  in  accordance  with  his  custom,  in  con- 
demning the  French  Treaty,  and  I  must  say  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  upon  that  subject  since  it  was  first  mooted  iu  this 
House.  We  have  had  it  commented  upon  by  a  great  journal 
in  this  country,  whose  motives  I  will  not  attempt  to  divine, 
but  whose  motto  must,  I  think,  be  that  which  Pascal  said 
ought  to  have  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  ancients — '  Omnia 
pro  tempore,  sed  nihil  pro  veritate,' — which  being  translated, 
may  be  rendered — '  Ever^-thing  for  the  Times,  but  nothing  for 
truth.'  We  have  had,  in  short,  every  description  of  falsehood 
propounded  with  respect  to  this  Treaty.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman below  me  has  not  hesitated  to-night  to  give  currency 
to  representations  with  respect  to  it  which  are  wliolly  in- 
accurate, and  to  which,  if  I  were  not  here,  I  wonld  apply 
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a   still   stronger   term.      Did   not  the   right    hon.    Gentle- 
man  say   our    manufacturers    were — I   forget    the    word — 
plaintiffs — no^  suppliants  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Smperor 
of  the  French  ?     The  statement  is  one,  I  can  tell  him^  which 
is  wholly  untrue ;  nay,  more, — and  I  may  say  that  with  the 
exception   of  some   right    hon.  Gentlemen    sitting    on   the 
Treasury  bench,  there  is    no  one   more   competent  to  give 
an  opinion  on    the    subject   than   myself,  for    reasons  with 
which  the  House  is  of  course  acquainted, — I  tell  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  good  faith  and 
the  liberality  with  which  that  whole  question  is  being  treated 
by  the  Conmiissioners  of  the  French  Government.     I  would 
have  him  know  that  they  are  as  anxious  as  our  Commissioners 
that  a  great  trade  between  England  and  France  should  spring 
up ;  and  I  will  add  that  in  the  case  of  nations  and  Govern- 
ments in  amity  one  with  the  other,  whose  representatives  are 
endeavouring  in  all  fairness  and  frankness  to  extend  the  com- 
merce between  both,  he  is  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  patriot 
who  seeks  to  depreciate  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  the 
instrument  by  which  it  is  hoped  these  results  will  be  accom- 
plished, and  who  thus  does  his  utmost  to  prevent  its  success. 

I  come  now  to  ask  the  House  what  is  this  reform  in  the 
tariff  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  tlie  Exchequer,  by  which  you  are  so  frightened  ?  Is  it 
something  novel?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  below  me 
says  it  is  a  scheme  both  new  and  gigantic  in  its  pro- 
portions, and  fatal  in  its  principle.  I  was  speaking  last  week 
to  an  hon.  Member  for  a  south-western  county  who  sits 
on  the  benches  opposite,  and  he  spoke  in  terms  of  exultation 
to  me  of  the  success  of  late  years  of  that  branch  of  industry 
in  which  you  are  peculiarly  interested.  Is  it  honest,  then, 
that  you  should  make  such  acknowledgments  and  not  consent 
to  extend  further  the  principles  which  the  whole  country  has 
pronounced  to  be  sound  and  beneficial  ?  We  boast  of  the 
freedom  of  our  commerce.     That  commerce  has  more   than 
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doubled  since  I  had  first  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House. 
When,  therefore,  you  now  attack,  through  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  principles,  tlie  adoption  of  which  has  wrought 
this  great  good,  you  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  pursuing  a  course 
which  will  enhance  your  reputation  with  the  coimtry  which 
you  profess  to  represent.  There  is  not,  I  contend,  a  man  who 
lahours  and  sweata  for  his  daily  bread ;  there  is  not  a  woman 
living  in  a  cottage,  who  strives  to  make  her  humble  home 
happy  and  comfortable  for  her  husband  and  her  children,  to 
whom  the  words  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have  not 
brought  hope,  and  to  whom  his  measures,  wliich  have  been 
defended  with  an  eloquence  few  can  equal,  and  with  a  logic 
none  can  contest,  have  not  administered  consolation.  I  appeal 
to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  I  ask 
you,  solemnly,  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  those 
great  and  good  principles  of  legislation. 

I  will  not  enter  further  into  this  question.  I  ara  unable 
from  physical  causes  to  epeak  with  eloamcsa,  and  I  am  airaid 
I  must  have  somewhat  pained  those  who  have  heard  me.  I 
must,  however,  repeat  my  regret  that  the  noble  Viscount 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  has  not  shown  more  courage 
in  this  matter  than  he  appears  to  me  to  have  exhibited,  and 
that  tlie  House  of  Commons  has  not  evinced  more  self-respect. 
I  fear  this  session  may  as  a  consequence  become  memorable  as 
that  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  Commons  of  England 
has  surrendered  a  right  which  for  500  years  they  had  main- 
tained unimpaired.  I,  at  least,  and  those  who  act  with  me, 
will  be  clear  from  any  participation  in  this ;  we  shall  be  free 
from  the  shame  which  must  indelibly  attach  to  the  chief 
actors  in  these  proceedings.  I  protested  against  the  order  of 
reference  which  the  noble  Lord  projxised,  though  I  sat  and 
laboured  on  Uie  Committee  with  earnest  fidelity  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  felt  it  an  honour  to  sit 
in  this  House  up  to  this  time,  and  I  hope  that  hereafter  the 
character  of  this  House  will  not  be  impaired  by  the  course 
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which  is  about  to  be  taken.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
to  my  countrymen  what  I  consider  to  be  almost  the  treaflon 
which  is  about  to  be  committed  against  them.  I  have  refused 
to  dishonour  the  memory  of  such  Members  as  Coke  and 
Selden^  and  Glanville  and  Pym ;  and^  if  defeated  in  this 
struggle,  I  shall  have  this  consolation,  that  I  have  done  all 
I  can  to  maintain  the  honour  of  this  House^  and  that  I  have 
not  sacrificed  the  interests  which  my  constituents  committed 
to  my  care. 


-K) 


-^^^^-^ 


PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS,  MAY   3,  1864. 

From   Hansard. 

[Spoken  on  Mr.  £wart*8  Motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of 

Death.] 

I  SHALL  not^  after  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place^  and 
which  has  heen^  I  think^  almost  all  on  one  side^  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  by  making  a  speech.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  George  Grey)  has  said  something  which  I  am 
obliged  to  contest  to  some  extent.  He  has  quoted  the 
opinions  of  Judges  upon  this  question^  and  he  has  laid^  I 
think,  more  stress  upon  those  opinions  than  they  generally 
deserve.  I  think,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than 
another,  it  is  this — that  every  amelioration  of  the  criminal 
code  of  this  country  has  been  carried  against  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  Judges.  And  I  may  on  this  point  quote 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  Irish  Judge,  who,  I  believe,  is  still 
living,  and  with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  in  Ireland 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  conversation  turned  on  this  very 
question.  He  said,  *  Seware  of  the  Judges.  K  Parliament 
had  acted  on  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  we  should  have  been 
hanging  now  for  forgery,  for  horse-stealing,  and  for  I  know 
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not  how  many  other  offences  for  which  capital  punishment 
has  long  been  abolished/ 

Now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  have  a  Com- 
mission^ as  I  understand^  instead  of  a  Committee.  Thei«  was 
an  inconsistency  in  his  speech^  I  thought^  on  that  point ;  for 
at  first  he  seemed  to  say  that  the  question^  whether  capital 
punishment  should  be  continued*  or  be  abolished,  was  not  one 
which  a  Committee  of  this  House  was  fitted  to  consider ;  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  speech  he  moderated  that  by  admit- 
ting that  some  of  the  points  referred  to  in  the  Amendment, 
which  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  agreed  to,  might  be  considered  by 
a  Commission.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  if  he  were  to 
inquire  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  where  there  is 
a  representative  legislative  assembly,  he  would  find  that  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  their  laws  have  been  made 
invariably  in  consequence  of  inquiries  instituted  by  those 
Chambers  and  carried  on  by  means  of  Committees  formed 
amongst  their  members. 

I  admit  that  the  bulk  of  the  Committees  of  this  House  are 
not  fairly  constituted.     I  served  very  assiduously  on  Com- 
mittees  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  I  did  not  find  out  till  about  the 
year  J  850  or  1 853  that  a  Committee  was  generally  of  no  use ; 
and  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  avoided,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  when  I  have  been  applied  to,  sitting  upon  a  Committee. 
But  that  observation  refers   principally   to  questions  where 
political  interests  are  concerned.     WTien,  however,  you  come 
to  a  question  of  this  nature,  where  we  should  necessarily  take 
the  opinion  of  Judges,  to  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
j)ays  so  much  attention,  and  of  those  men  of  whose  great 
authority  he  has  spoken,  and  of  a  great  many  other  men  who 
are  not  wedded  to  existing  systems,  and  of  men  who  could 
give  us  the  fiicts  with  regard  to  other  countries,  I  say  that 
a  Committee  of  this  House,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  obtaininar 
evidence  is  concerned,  I  think  would  be  equal  to  any  tribunal, 
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or  any  court  of  inqiiiiy,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  cBtablish. 

The  right  hon.  Geotlemau  has  led  the  House  away  a  Uttle 
from  the  nuiin  question.  The  main  question  proposed  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfriea  is  whether  capital 
punishment  should  be  retained  or  abolished.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  led  the  House  into  a  discussion  of  a  question 
Bomewhat  personal  to  himself — in  connection  with  recent  cases. 
I  know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  justified  in  what  he 
said  in  reference  to  the  position  which  he  holds  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  painful  duties  with  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  criminal  law.  But  that  is  not  exactly  what 
is  wanted — this  Motion  was  not  brought  forward  for  that 
purpose. 

I  think  the  House  would  agree  with  great  unanimity  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  introduce  a  Bill  proposing 
certain  changes  at  which  lie  haa  hinted.  This  country  has 
always  been  the  most  barbarous  of  all  civilized  nations  in  its 
punishments;  and  at  this  moment  is  the  most  barbarous  still, 
noln-ithstanding  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  about 
the  pimishment  of  death  being  intUctcd  only  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  But  did  he  not  afterwards  tell  the  House  that  this 
critne  of  murder  is  a  net  which  includes  cases  as  dilfcrent  in 
their  quality  as  in  their  guilt  and  in  their  consequences  to 
Bociety,  as  the  diSerencc  between  the  lowest  class  of  murder 
which  the  law  now  includes  and  tbe  pettiest  larceny  which  is 
punishable  before  a  single  magistrate.  Yet  all  these  are  part 
of  the  same  list  of  crimes,  and  if  a  jury  does  its  duty — that  is 
what  is  always  said,  as  if  a  jury  had  no  other  duty  but  inexor> 
ably  to  send  a  man  to  the  scaffold — if  a.  jury  will  find  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  the  punishment  is  death,  unless  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  importuned  by  a  number  of  persons,  or  having 
examined  into  the  case  himself,  will  interfere  to  save  the 
unfortunate  wretch  from  the  gallows. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  capital  punishment 
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be  retained,  and  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  there  shanM 
be  a  crime  called  raurder  to  which  capital  puDishment  attadMB, 
it  is  DO  lees  necessary  that  there  should  be,  as  there  are  in 
some  other  countries,  three  or  four  degrees  of  maDElaughter, 
and  that  for  the  highest  degree  of  manslaughter  there  should 
be  the  highest  kind  of  secondary  punishment,  aud  that  the 
power  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  of  detcrmimDg 
what  should  be  the  particular  class  in  which  the  criminal 
should  be  placed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  Dect.-ssary  Xo 
be  done.  I  think  Voltaire — who  said  a  good  many  things 
that  were  worth  remembering — remarked  that  the  English 
were  the  only  people  who  murdered  by  law.  And  Mirabeai 
when  in  this  country,  hearing  of  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
been  hanged  on  a  certain  morning,  said,  'The  English  nation 
is  the  most  merciless  of  any  that  I  have  heard  or  read  of." 
And  at  this  very  moment,  when  we  have  struck  off  within  tie 
last  Sfly  years  at  least  a  hundred  oHencea  which  were  then 
capitolj  we  remain  still  in  this  matter  the  most  mercilees  ri 
Christian  countries. 

If  anybody  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  upon  this  point  let  bim 
take  those  late  cases  in  which  the  right  hon.  Geutlenum  has 
had  so  much  trouble.  Take  the  case  of  Townley ;  take  the 
ease  of  Wright ;  take  the  case  rf  Hall  at  Warwick ;  and  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  reiKiating — what  !  said  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  when  I  was  permitted  to  see  him  on  the  case  of 
the  convict  Hall — that  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe,  nor 
a  State  among  the  Free  States  of  America,  in  which  either  of 
those  criminals  would  have  been  punished  with  death.  Vet 
we  have  gone  on  leaving  the  law  as  it  is;  and  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  every  lime  this 
question  has  been  discussed,  has  given  us  very  much  the 
same  speech  as  he  has  addressed  to  us  to-night:  be  has 
re{>eated  the  same  arguments  for  continuing  a  law  which 
drives  him  to  distraction  almost  every  time  he  has  to 
administer  it. 
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1  am  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  haa  had 
to  face  the  suffering  which  has  heeii  brought  on  him  by 
this  law,  has  never  had  the  courage  to  come  to  this  Hoiipe 
and  ask  it  fairly  to  consider,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  which 
all  other  Governments  and  the  laws  of  all  other  countries 
afford,  whether  the  time  has  not  come  when  this  fearful 
punishment  may  be  abolished.  Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  the  punishment  is  eo  terrible  that  it  will  deter  offenders 
from  the  eommissiou  of  crime.  Of  course  it  is  terrible  to  one 
just  standing  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave;  but  months  before, 
when  the  crime  is  committed,  when  the  passion  is  upon  the 
criminal,  the  punishment  is  of  no  avail  whatsoever.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  say  too  much  against  the  argument  that 
because  this  is  a  dreadful  punishment,  it  is  very  efficient  to 
deter  a  criminal  from  the  eommiasion  of  crime. 

As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  give  a  Commission, 
I  shall  not  trouble  the  House  with  some  observations  that 
I  hod  intended  to  make.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
cases  which  have  not  been  mentioned,  and  which  I  should  like 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dumfries  referred  to  Kussia.  Kussia  is  a  country 
in  which  capital  punishments  have  for  almost  a  hundred  years 
been  unknown.  I  (vas  reading  yesterday  a  very  remarkable 
Rejiort  of  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  written  in  the  year  1841.  It  states  that  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  determined  that  for  twenty  years  there  should  be 
no  capital  punishments  in  Russia.  The  Empress  Catherine, 
in  giving  her  instructions  for  the  new  Grand  Code,  stated  her 
opinion  upon  the  subject  in  these  words ; — 

'  ExperieDCd  aliawB  Lbat  tbe  frequent  repetition  of  capital  punishment  hon 
nerer  yet  mule  uien  better.  If,  therefore,  I  can  Bhuw  thnt  in  the  orJitiary 
itattf  of  Hooiety  the  death  of  k  dtfien  u  neither  uaoful  nor  neceggary,  I  xhull 
bave  pleaded  the  oftuse  of  humaoitj  with  euccesn.' 

She  then  says  what  I  think  is  worthy  of  hearing : — 

'  Wtien  tbe  taws  benr  quiet  nnd  peacefkil  swaj,  riiiI  under  a  form  uf  govem- 
VOL.  n.  O  g 
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ment  approved  by  the  united  voicpe  of  tbo  oatiaD,  in  such  «  st«U  ibera  <•>  I* 
no  nccBwit]'  for  taViiig  nwny  the  life  uf  a  dtiieii.' 

The  exception  is  in  the  case  of  some  great  political  offendw 
whoee  incarceration  might  not  destroy  his  power  of  doing  nu^ 
cliii-f;  and  I  believe  th&t  since  the  enactmeDt  of  tliie  law  there 
Imve  been  only  two  cat^es  of  persons  who  have  been  pot 
to  death  b)'  law  in  Kiissia,  and  that  tbesu  have  been  rases 
arising  out  of  circumstances  of  a  political  and  insutnectionaiy 
character.  Count  S^gur,  the  French  Ambassador  at  St 
Pctershurgh,  slates  that  the  Empress  Catherine  said  to  bint — 

'  We  miut  puniab  criiUB  without  imitating  il.  The  punieluBeDt  id  rtmth 
in  ntrelt  nnjttiing  but  k  uoelen  bftrbuity.* 

In  reporting  this  to  the  French  Government,  Count  S^gar 
Etated  that  under  the  mildness  of  the  law  murders  were  veiy 
rare  in  Kussia. 

My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries  referred  to  the 
case  of  Tnseany,  where  it  is  well  known  that  for  a  lifetime 
capital  punishment  haa  never  been  inflicted.  In  the  case 
of  Belgium,  to  which  reference  was  made  by  the  learned 
Member  for  Tiverton,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  I  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  successful  in  getting 
rid  of  his  figures.  It  happens,  as  I  understand,  that  the 
law  in  Belgium  does  not  prohibit  capital  punishments;  bat 
the  result  of  omitting  to  inflict  capital  punishment  lias  been  so 
satisfactory  that  now  the  law  is  literally  obsolete,  and  that 
capital  punishment  is  never  inflicted.  Take  then  the  case  of 
Bombay,  which  is  of  a  very  striking  character.  We  have  the 
evidence  from  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  says, — 

'  It  will  apjieftr  Ibnt  (be  capital  crimes  cnumutle<l  during  the  IsM  aeven 
jeKra  (1804  to  1811)  with  no  capital  eiaoutioUB,  have  ia  pmportioD  to  tfa« 
popiilatiuu  not  been  much  more  tiuui  a  third  of  Ibow  committed  in  tlw  fiiM 
aeven  ;eim  (1756  to  17G3)  when  rortjr-aaven  persona  suffered  doath.* 

He  adds, — 

'The  intflrmediAte  periods  tead  to  the  same  renulta.' 

The  House  ought  to  hear  in  mind,  that  to  us  who  have 
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examined  this  question  for  many  yeore,  no  fact  is  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  this — there  is  no  country  in  the  world, 
be  it  a  great  empire  or  be  it  a  small  Ktate,  where  the  law  has 
been  made  milder  and  capital  punishment  has  been  abolished, 
in  which  there  is  any  proof  that  murders  have  been  more 
fre(|uent,  and  the  security  of  life  in  the  slightest  degree 
endangered.  If  that  be  so  —  if  I  could  convince  every 
Member  of  this  House  that  the  abolition  of  capital  pnnish- 
ment  would  not  cause  more  murders  than  the  average  of  the 
last  ten  years — if  all  that  would  be  left  would  be  that  those 
ten  or  twelve  wretches  who  are  publicly  strangled  every  year 
would  be  living  in  some  prison,  or  engaged  in  some  labour 
with  a  chance  of  penitence,  and  with  life  not  suddenly  cut  off 
by  law — is  there  a  man  in  this  House — I  epeak  not  of  party, 
or  to  one  side  or  the  other — who  would  dare  to  demand  that 
we  should  still  continue  these  terrible  punishments  ? 

There  was,  not  long  ago,  in  this  House,  a  venerable  old 
Gentleman  who  represented  the  Univereity  of  Oxford,  who 
constantly  quot«d  in  the  discussion  on  this  subject  a  certain 
verse  of  a  CLrtain  chapter  in  the  Boi>k  of  Genesis.  I  am  very 
glaH  that  in  the  seven  or  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
this  question  was  last  discussed,  we  have  advanced  so  far  that 
nobody  has  now  brought  forward  that  argument.  We  have 
discussed  it  to-night  by  tlie  light  of  proved  experiments,  of 
facts,  and  of  reason.  Seeing  what  has  been  done  in  this 
country  by  the  amelioration  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  what 
has  been  done  in  all  other  countries,  is  there  any  man  with 
one  particle  of  sense  or  the  power  of  reason  who  believes 
that  human  life  in  this  country  is  made  more  secure  because 
t«n  or  twelve  men  are  publicly  put  to  death  every  year  ? 

The  security  of  human  life  does  not  depend  upon  any  such 
miserable  and  barbarous  pro^nsion  as  that.  Tlie  security  for 
human  life  depends  upon  the  reverence  for  human  life ;  and 
unless  you  can  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  your  people  n  vene- 
ration for  that  which  God  only  has  given,  yo\i  do  little  by 
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the  most  severe  and  barbarous  peimlties  to  preserve  the  safety 
of  your  eitizeus.  If  you  could  put  down  what  it  is  tint 
secures  human  life  in  litres  and  estimate  it  at  j  cx3j  how  modi 
of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  your  savage  law,  and  bow  mncb  of 
it  to  the  reverence  for  huinaii  life  implanted  or  existing  in 
the  human  soul?  No  doubt  5  or  10  out  of  the  100  may  be 
owing,  for  aught  I  know,  to  the  influence  of  the  law ;  bat  90 
or  95  per  cent,  is  owing  to  that  feeling  of  reverence  fur 
life.  Whenever  you  han^  a  man  in  the  face  of  the  public 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  we  are  so  accustomed 
this  country,  if  you  do  in  the  sligbfeet  degree  deter  fron 
crime  by  the  shocking  nature  of  the  punishment,  I  will  unde^ 
take  to  say  that  you  by  bo  much — nay,  by  much  more — 
weaken  that  other  and  greater  suourity  which  arises  fiwa 
the  reverence  witli  which  human  life  is  regarded. 

Since  the  notice  of  this  Motion  was  given  by  my  boa. 
Friend  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  the  Governors  of 
three  of  the  States  of  America  in  which  capital  punishment 
has  for  several  years  been  abolished ;  and,  with  the  permit 
sion  of  the  House,  I  will  read  extracts  from  the  answcn 
which  I  have  reeeivi'd.  I  think  they  are  important  in  a  dis- 
I'lission  of  this  nature  when  we  are  attempting  to  persuade 
doubtful  and  timid  people  that  we  are  not  proposing  a  rash  or 
dangerous  change.  In  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  one  of  the 
small  States  of  America,  with  a  population  of  not  more  than 
aoo.ooo,  capital  punishment  has  been  abohshed.  The  Governor, 
the  Hon.  J.  Pyu  Smith,  writing  from  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, March  21,  1864,  says: — 

•  I.  Tha  iteath  penally  was  abolisliBil  in  Ihifl  HUle  in  the  yew  i8£j.  i.  1 
do  not  think  itd  atroUtion  hu  bad  any  etieat  upon  the  aeciirity  of  life.  3.  U 
the  tnwnsaiiut  the  death  [kenalty  Biutuined  by  tbe  public  apiaiuu  of  the  Suict 
Very  decidedly.  4.  Are  convictions  and  puniihmeati  more  certain  than  bdure 
the  change  was  made  I  I  think  tbey  are.  5.  What  ia  the  pc 
inflicted  un  mcli  ariminala  as  were  formerly  paninlied  with  death  I 
ment  fur  life  at  hard  lalwuT.  I  have  conTened  with  one 
Htntfl  attorney,  and  warden  of  the  State  priaon,  and  they  anppoit 
eatabliihed  viewi  upon  the  anbj^ct.' 
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In  a  second  letter,  dated  April  4,  and  which  I  received  a  lew 
days  ago,  he  says  : — 

'Our  pre»eut  able  Chief  JuBtioe  says  -. — "  Although  opposed  to  the  present 
lav  when  pwaeil,  1  am  cquslly  apposed  to  n  atwnge  in  it  until  the  experiment 
Lbh  been  tried  long  snough  to  satisly  ua  th&t  it  hiw  Tailed.  I  am  oleitrl]'  of 
opimon  that  the  preuut  state  of  the  Uw  ia  Biutained  bj  public  opioion,  and  I 
believe  it  will  ooatjnue  to  bo  until  it  is  eaUsfuitoril]'  shown  that  erlmee  agniost 
life  huce  been  consiilemblf  increased  in  conseqaence  of  it.  My  abaervation 
fully  jaatiSes  me  in  saying  that  coaviotion  for  murder  is  tar  more  certJua  now 
in  proper  cases  than  when  death  was  the  puniabment  of  it."  ' 

Here  is  the  answer  which  I  received  from  the  Hon.  Austin 
Blair,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan : — 

'Executive  Office,  Lancing,  March  93,  1864. 
'  I.  The  death  penalty  for  murder  wa«  abolished  March  I,  1847,  when  the 
revised  statutes  of  1 846  went  into  eflect.  1 .  Life  is  not  coosiderod  less  secure 
than  before  ;  murdera  are  probably  leas  frequent  in  proportion  to  population. 
Twenty  yean  ago  the  population  of  the  State  was  joo.ooo,  and  we  have  new 
a  population  of  about  903,000.  Then  it  was  chiefly  agricultural,  and  now  wa 
have  mines  of  copper,  iwn,  coal,  Sit,  bringing  into  proximity  dissimilar  olasses, 
and  iucreasing  the  probabilities  of  frequent  orime.  Before  the  abuUtinn  of  the 
death  ponnlty,  munlen  were  not  un&equent,  but  convictiona  were  ruely  ar 
never  obtained.  It  became  the  common  belief  that  no  jury  coatd  be  found 
(the  prisoner  availing  himself  of  the  common  law  right  of  challenge)  which 
would  convict.  Since  the  abolition  there  have  been  in  seventeen  years  ihirty- 
sevon  convictions.  3.  There  can  be  no  doobt  that  public  opinion  EuitninB  the 
present  law  and  is  ngainst  the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty.  4.  Conviction 
and  punishment  are  now  much  more  certfun  than  liefbre  the  change  was  mode. 
Murder  requires  a  greater  amount  of  proof  than  any  other  crime,  and  it  is 
found  practically  that  a  trial  for  murder  eicites  no  very  unusual  interest.' 

It,  therefore,  does  not  make  a  hero  of  the  crimiDal,   The  letter 
proceeds : — 

'f.  The  punishment  now  is  solitary  confinement  at  hard  labour  for  life. 
Since  1861  thill  class  of  prisonera  have  been  employed  as  other  prisoners,  as  it 
woH  found  difBcult  to  keep  them  at  vrork  In  cells  nithout  giving  them  toots, 
and  there  was  clanger  of  their  liecoming  insane.  The  reform  has  been  success- 
fully tried,  Bnd  is  no  longer  an  experiment.' 

The  last  letter  is  from  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Lewis,  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  and  is  dated  Madison,  March  29,  1864 : — 

'  The  evil  tendency  of  publio  executions,  the  great  avendon  of  many  to  the 
taking  of  life  rendering  it  alojost  impossible  to  obtain  jurors  from  the  mure 
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intetligent  pnrtion  of  the  oommiiaitj,  the  liahilitj'  of  the  i 

eilreiijc  a  pennltj  and  tn  pliwed  beyond  the  reaoh  of  tha  pardooiiif  p 

ftnd  tlie  dispiwitioa  of  courts  mid  juries  not  to  coDviot,  fearing  tlw  liiiiiiiwl   I 

might  Kuffer.  convinced  me  that  thia  istic  of  barbarism  Bfasuld  b*  ■ 

The  deitth  pennlty  wu  repealed  id  1853.   No  legidslioD  haa  aiDoe  m  aalaliliih 

it.  uid  the  people  find  theniielvea  eciiull;  Becur«,  uid  the   pablio  n 

than  berore.     The  population  in  1850  waa  Joj.ooo ;  in  i860  it  w. 

With  lliLB  lu^  increase  nf  populatioa  we  might  cipect  •  huga 

cHminat  cases,  but  this  does  Dot  Hppear  to  be  the  case.' 

If  you  take  these  two  States  ol'  WiBConsin  and  Michigaa, 
tvhich  liave  been  eettled  at  a,  companttively  recent  dote, 
will  see  tliat  it  was  highly  probable,  as  they  are  on  the  outskirti 
of  advancing  civilization,  that  crimes  of  violence  would  not  be 
uncommon.  But  here^  with  the  abolition  of  this  puDishment« 
criOieR  and  violence  are  not  more  common  than  before ;  people 
uro  just  as  secure,  the  law  is  upheld  by  public  opinion, 
the  elected  Governors  of  three  States,  after  the  eKperienc* 
of  tliese  years,  are  enabled  t*  write  mo  letters  like  these^ 
60  satisfactory  and  so  conclusive  with  regard  to  the 
of  the  experiment  as  it  has  been  tried  with  them. 

The  special  cases  tliat  have  been  mentioned  to-night  with 
regard  to  executions  have  not  been  by  any  meaDS  the  most 
tearful  that  have  occurred.  There  was  a  case  last  year  at 
Chester  of  so  revolting  a  nature  that  1  should  be  airaid  to 
state  the  details  to  the  House.  1  think  it  is  hardly  cun- 
ccivable  that  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  governor  of  a  gaol, 
and  a  clci^yman,  another  Christian  gentleman,  should  be  cod^ 
cemed  in  such  a  dreadful  catastrophe  as  then  took  place.  Sir, 
if  there  l>e  fiends  below,  how  it  must  rejoice  them  to  discover 
that,  after  the  Jaw  of  gentleness  and  love  has  been  preached 
earth  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  such  a  scene  as  that  could 
bo  enacted  in  our  day  in  one  of  the  most  civilized  and 
nuwned  cities  of  this  country.  And  these  are  cases  which  will 
happen  again  if  this  law  i-emains;  and  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  lias  alluded  to  to-night  and 
on  previous  occasions  arc  difKcultics  inseparable  from  the  eon- 
tintmnce  of  this  punishment. 
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The  right  hon.  Gentleman  hns  referred  to  one  or  two 
cases;  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Henry  Lennox)  baa 
likewise  referred  to  one  or  two.  The  case  at  Glasgow,  the 
case  at  Derby,  the  recent  case  in  London,  and  the  recent 
case  at  Warwick,  are  cases  which  move  whole  populations; 
and,  if  that  be  so,  how  can  any  man  argue  that  this  law  ie  in 
a  satisfactory  state,  or  that  this  punishment  can  ho  wisely 
and  beneficially  administered  and  executed  in  this  country  ? 
Parliament,  unfortunately — we  need  not  disguise  it,  and  I 
will  not  at  any  rate  conceal  it — Parliament  has  been  very 
heedless  upon  this  question,  Secretaries  of  State  have  gone 
on  from  year  to  year  hobbling,  as  it  were,  tlirough  the 
performance  of  their  duties  with  great  pain  to  themselves,  and 
yet  they  have  never  had  the  courage  to  ask  Parliament  to 
consider  whether  the  system  might  not  be  entirely  abolished. 
Does  not  every  man  now  feci  that  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiment  of  what  I  will  call — and  I  think  I  may  say  it  with- 
out disparaging  anybody — the  most  moral  and  religious 
population  of  this  country,  the  men  who  have  led  the  advance 
during  the  past  century  in  every  contest  that  we  have  had 
with  ignorance,  and  crime,  and  cruelty,  in  whatsoever  shape  it 
has  shown  itself?  And  every  day  they  are  becoming  more 
and  more  estranged  from  the  spirit  and  operation  of  this  law. 

Whenever  there  are  paragraphs  floating  about  in  the  news- 
papers that  on  the  15th  or  the  25th  of  such  a  month  such  an 
one  is  to  meet  his  doom  for  some  crime,  however  foul,  there  is 
in  every  city,  in  every  parish,  and  in  almost  every  house  in 
this  country  where  there  is  any  regard  to  humanity  and  to 
Christianity,  a  feehng  of  doubt  as  to  whether  this  law  is 
right,  and  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  horror  amongst  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  best  portion  of  our  people.  Now,  merciful 
laws  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  highest  testimony  to  any 
Govermnenf,  as  I  likewise  think  that  they  are  the  highest 
blessiag  a  people  can  enjoy.  I  believe  they  give  security  to 
a   Governineuf,   and   they  s«ft«n  and  liiunauise  the  people. 
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All  the  Kt«ps  that  have  been  taken  in  this  direction  buve  \xkb 
BO  BucceEsfiil,  that  I  woniler  tliat  even  the  hon.  gentleman  th* 
late  Lord  Mayor  of  London  should  not  himself  liave  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  after  all  we  could  still  sleep  comfortably 
in  our  l>c<ln  if  men  were  not  hnn^ed ;  and  tliat,  if  tJie  la«r 
were  gentle  and  meiTiful  whilst  it  was  just,  we  shonid  find 
gradually  g^wing  up  in  the  minds  of  all  <Aasses  a.  gn-ater 
dislike  to  crime  and  violence,  and  a  greater  reverence  for 
human  life. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  a  great  authority  on  matters  of  this 
nature,  said  that  the  virtues  are  all  parts  of  a  circle ;  that 
whatever  is  humane  is  witie ;  whatever  is  wise  is  juet ;  axtd 
whatever  is  wise,  just,  and  humane,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
true  interests  of  States,  whether  criminals  or  foreig^n  enemies 
are  the  object*  of  their  legislation.  Would  any  one  of  us  like 
to  go  back  to  the  barbarism  of  that  time  when  Chsrlce  Wesley 
wrote  a  note  to  the  celebrated  and  excellent  John  Fletcher, 
the  Vicar  of  Madeley,  in  1776?  We  were  then  trying  to 
keep  the  empire  together,  and  neglecting  this  great  work  at 
home.     He  says  : — 

'  A  fortnight  ago  J  preached  a,  cnndeuiiiCKl  aermoii  to  kboat  tweiit;  TTimmak. 
nod  cvory  one  of  tham,  I  had  good  grounds  to  believe,  died  pomt«Dt.    TVeslir 

And  there  were  then  occasions  on  which  twenty  were 
hanged,  not  one  of  whom  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  murder.  Have  we  not  from  that  time  made  great  and 
salutary  and  satisfactory  advances  in  this  question  ?  Is  there 
any  man  who  wants  to  turn  back  to  the  barbarism  of  that 
day  ?  But  if  you  turn  back  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  of  that 
day,  or  to  the  Judges  of  thut  day,  or  even  to  the  Bishops  of 
that  day,  you  will  find  that  they  had  just  the  same  sort  of 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  barbarism  in  which  tliey  were  then 
concerned  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  suppose  forced  by 
the  necessities  of  his  office,  has  offered  to  tlic  House  to-night 
I  confess  I  wonder  that  all  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
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gone  through  in  these  painful  caees  has  not  driven  him 
stark  mad  many  times.  I  wonder  that  it  haB  not  driven 
him  to  the  table  of  this  House  to  propose,  under  the  solemn 
fcelings  witli  which  he  must  often  have  been  impressed, 
that  the  House  should  take  info  consideration  whether 
this  vast  evil — as  I  believe  it  to  be — might  not  be  put  an 
end  to.  Is  the  Englishman  worse  than  every  other  man  ? 
Is  this  nation  worse  than  other  nations  ?  Cannot  the  lenient 
laws  practised  with  perfect  safety  in  every  other — not  every 
other,  but  in  many  other  of  the  nations  of  the  world — be 
practised  m  this  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  us  per- 
fectly secure — at  least  as  much  so  a«  we  are  at  present?  I 
say  we  may  wash  vengeance  and  blood  from  our  code  mthout 
difficulty  and  without  danger. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  willing  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission— he  prefers  it  to  a  Committee,  and  I  iviJl  not  contest 
the  point  with  him  if  the  Commission  be  a  fair  Commission  j 
but  I  should  not  like  to  see  it  a  Commission  of  Judges. 
I  do  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Judges.  I  agree 
with  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said,  that  with 
the  exception  of"  a  ease  or  two,  perbapR,  in  one's  lifetime,  we 
notice  nothing  on  the  bench  but  that  which  is  honourable 
to  the  Judges  of  this  country ;  and  I  would  say  that  the 
Judges  of  this  country  may  be  compared  with  advantage  pro- 
bably with  the  Judges  of  any  other  country.  But  Judges  are 
but  men.  Several  of  them,  as  a  proof  of  that,  have  been 
Members  of  this  House.  And  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the 
feelings  I  had  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  at  York,  and  first  went 
to  an  Assize  trial,  and  saw  a  venerable  old  gentleman  on 
the  bench,  and  in  his  wig,  were  those  of  utter  awe  and 
astonishment ;  but  those  feelings  have  been  considerably 
modified  by  my  experience  of  many  of  the  present  Judges 
when  they  were  Members  of  this  House.  But  we  know 
that  Judges  are  like  other  men  in  this — they  have  trodden 
a    certain    path    which   ha?  led    them    to    the    honourable 
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poeitioD  which  they  hold.  They  are  there,  not  to  nuike  Uw, 
but  to  admimeter  it ;  and  they  are  disposed  to  adhere  t« 
the  law,  as  they  have  studied  it  and  administered  it.  Som« 
of  them  are  not  dt>sirous,  perhaps,  to  express  an  opinion,  like 
the  noble  Lord  the  father  of  the  hon.  anJ  learned  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Mr.  Dennian).  They  are  etrongly  attached  to  that 
system  which  they  have  been  administering;  and,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  observations  I  have  offered  to  the 
House,  they  have  been  in  all  past  timea — not  all  of  them, 
but  a  majority  of  them — generally  opposed  to  the  ameJiom- 
tion  of  our  Criminal  Code. 

Although,  therefore,  I  believe  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  more  Judges  on  the  bench  who  are  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  yet  I  should  not  like  tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  leave  the  inquiry  into  this  question 
entirely  or  even  to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  beneb. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  Judge  is  more  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  on  this  question  than  any  other  intelligent, 
educated,  and  observing  man;  nor  would  I  admit  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  who  is  iu  his  person  the  whole 
bench  of  Judges,  is  more  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  than 
any  other  Member  of  this  House  who  has  paid  long  and 
careful  attention  to  this  subject.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  appoint  a  Commission  he  will 
put  upon  it — I  do  not  say  men  who  have  not  an  opinion  on 
one  side  or  the  otlter,  for  men  who  have  no  opinion  at  all  are 
not  likely  to  give  any  worth  hearing — but  men  in  whom  the 
House  and  the  country,  and  those  in  the  House  who  are 
against  capital  piuiishmont,  may  have  eontidence,  feeling  that 
they  will  take  evidence  from  every  source  whence  it  tMSuld 
be  fairly  olferfsd  to  tliem,  and  that  they  will  give  to  the 
House  and  the  Government  a  lair  opinion  on  that  evidence  in 
their  report. 

If  that  be  done  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  result  will  be  s 
great  improvement  of  the  law,  although  it  may  not  carry  it 
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to  the  point  which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries 
has  so  long  desired  to  carry  it.  But  I  should  be  very  thankful 
if  so  much  is  accomplished;  and  if  ever  we  come  to  that 
point,  I  have  confidence  too  that  even  you  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, who  are  so  very  timid,  always  fancying  that  the  ice  is 
going  to  break  under  you,  will  be  induced  to  go  further  than 
you  seem  inclined  to  do  now;  and  perhaps  the  ten  or 
twelve  wretched  men  who  are  now  hanged  annually  may 
be  brought  down  to  three  or  four,  and  at  last  we  may  come 
unanimously  to  the  opinion,  that  the  security  of  public  or 
private  life  in  England  does  not  depend  upon  the  public 
strangling  of  three  or  four  poor  wretches  every  year. 
This  Parliament  is  about  to  expire,  I  suppose,  before  very 
long — though  some  say  it  is  to  endure  during  another 
session ;  I  should  be  glad  indeed  if  it  might  be  said  of  this 
Parliament  at  some  future  time,  that  it  had  dared  to  act  upon 
the  true  lessons,  and  not  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  past ; 
and  that  it  might  be  declared  to  be  the  Parliament  which  de- 
stroyed the  scaffold  and  the  gallows,  ijf  order  that  it  might 
teach  the  people  that  human  life  is  sacred,  and  that  on  that 
principle  alone  can  himian  life  be  secured. 


Ill 
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THE  PERMISSIVE  BILL. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS,   JUNE  8,  1864. 

From  Hansard. 

[The  *  Permissive  Bill^  was  a  measure  introduced  by  some  of  the  friends  of 
Temperance,  to  enable  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  of  a  parish,  by 
vote,  to  shut  up  Public-houses,  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  witliin  the  parish.] 

I  THINK  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cariisle  (Mr.  Law- 
son)  has  at  least  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  House  has  listened  to  the  statement  which  he  has 
made  on  behalf  of  his  clients  throughout  the  country.  The 
House  has  listened  to  his  speech  in  a  manner  which  proves 
that  this  is  a  question  which  is  getting  more  hold  of  the 
mind  of  the  country  than  it  had  some  time  ago^  and  that 
it  cannot  be  treated  as  the  vision  of  a  few  wild  enthu- 
siasts. Everybody  will  agpree  that  the  evil  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  to  some  extent  explained  is  a  very  grievous 
one  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  more — I  believe 
every  Member  will  say  that  if  any  measures  could  be  taken 
that  did  not  violate  any  of  the  recognised  principles  on  which 
this  House  acts^  to  help  those  who  are  making  great  exertions 
to  change  the  people  of  this  country  from  their  past  and. 
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I  fear,  their  present  condition  into  a  happier  slate,  tocfa 
moasures  ought  to  b«  sanctioned. 

I  believe  there  are  only  two  modM  of  rein«dj;  U>e  Gnl 
of  which  is  the  improvement  and  instruction  of  th«-  people, 
and  the  second,  the  special  legislation  of  tJiia  Hoiue.  1 
am  one  of  those  who  look  rather  to  the  improvement  and 
education  of  the  people  for  a  jtermanent  remedy — and  1 
think  that  it  is  quite  conclusive  that  this  must  be  the  Bhee^ 
anchor,  as  it  were,  of  this  question.  There  are  hon.  Members 
of  this  House  older  than  I  am,  but  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  when  among  those  classes  with  which  «-e  are 
more  familiar  than  with  the  working-people,  drunkennew  «» 
t4?n  or  twenty  times  more  common  than  it  is  at  present 
I  have  l>een  in  this  House  twenty  years,  and  during-  that 
time  1  have  often  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  Tnriinis 
Members  of  the  House,  and  I  may  assert  that  during  the 
whole  of  those  twenty  j-eare  I  have  no  recollection  oi  having 
seen  one  single  person  at  any  gentleman's  table  who  has 
been  in  the  condition  which  would  be  at  all  fairly  described 
by  saying  that  he  was  drunk.  And  I  may  say  more — that 
I  do  not  recollect  more  than  two  or  three  oocasionB  during 
that  time  in  which  I  have  observed,  by  the  thickoeee  of 
utterance,  rapidity  of  talking,  or  perhaps  a  somewhat  reck- 
lessness of  conversation,  that  any  gentleman  had  taken  ao 
much  as  to  impair  his  judgment.  That  is  not  the  state  of 
things  which  prevailed  in  this  conntry  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  We  know,  therefore,  as  respects  this  class  of  pcraona, 
who  can  always  obtain  as  much  of  these  pernicious  articles 
aa  they  desire  to  have,  because  price  to  them  is  no  object, 
that  temperance  has  made  great  way,  anil  if  it  were  possible 
now  to  make  all  classes  in  this  country  as  temperate  as  those 
of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  we  should  be  amongst  the  verj- 
soberest  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  it  may  be  said  after  all  this,  that  there  is  something 
still  to  be  done  by  special  legislation — nnd  I  am  not  disposed 
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to  contradict  that;  and  if  any  Member  were  to  contradict  it, 
it  would  be  going  in  the  face  of  experiencej  and  certainly 
in  the  face  of  the  opinion  which  has  been  universally  held 
by  this  House.  All  our  legislation  on  this  question  has  been 
special.  My  hon.  Friend  saye  he  thinks  no  one  would  dare 
to  propose  to  make  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  free — ae 
I'rec  for  example  as  the  sale  of  bread,  potatoes,  or  any  of 
the  articles  of  onlinary  consumption.  If  we  required  no 
taxes  1  do  not  know  how  we  shoiJd  treat  this  question ;  but, 
requiring  taxes  as  wc  do,  it  has  been  thought  in  this  coiintry, 
and  I  suspect  in  most  other  cotmtries  too — certainly  in  many — 
that  there  is  nothing  upon  which  taxes  can  he  levied  with 
greater  advantage  (if  I  may  use  the  term  'advantage'  in 
connection  with  the  levying  of  any  taxes)  as  upon  articles 
of  an  intoxicating  quality.  But  having  levied  these  taxes, 
and  finding  the  consumption  is  large,  the  Government  finds 
it  also  necessary  to  provide  certain  superintendence  by  the 
police;  because,  unfortunately,  wherever  the  sale  of  these 
articles  is  considerable,  there  is  found  to  be  a  state  of  things 
which  is  not  favourable  to  obedience  to  the  law,  and  which 
magistrates,  policemen,  and  the  law  are  called  in  to  avert 
and  prevent. 

We  have  this  special  legislation  now,  and  my  hon.  Friend 
says  that  not  less  than  four  hundred  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing 
with  this  question  have  been  before  the  House :  not  all  of  them 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquoi-8,  but  all  showing  what  a  constant  and  incessant  atten- 
tion Parliament  has  been  obliged  to  pay  to  this  subject.  Now 
we  come  to  the  system  as  we  find  it,  and  ask  ourselves.  Can 
anything  more  be  done?  Under  the  present  system,  if  a 
man  wishes  to  sell  heer  only,  he  gets  six  of  his  neighbours 
to  sign  a  recommendation  that  he  is  a  suitable  and  respectable 
niau.  I  believe  also  the  rent  of  his  house  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  as  indicating  that  he  is  a  man  not  absolutely 
without  means  and  character.     But  if  he  wishes  to  sell  wine 
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and  spirits  he  miist  ask  the  magistrates  for  a  licence,  u 
the  licence  is  renewable  from  year  to  year.  I  thick  it  nu 
be  generally  said  that  tliis  Eysteni  is  not  eatisfaetoi^'  I 
people  throughout  the  country.  There  are  many  magistratfl 
who  condemn  the  system  of  which  they  31*6  a  part ;  and  V 
many  towns  it  is  said — and  I  think  upon  inquiry  we  shodd 
find  it  to  he  true— that  the  magistrates  give  licences  I 
freely ;  and  men  who  live  in  quiet  streets  of  a  town  1 
angry  with  the  magistrates  for  giving  licences  to  '. 
which  arc  not  needed.  We  also  find  that  there  is  a 
diversity  of  action,  for  in  some  villages,  towns,  aail  district^ 
public-houses  are  mnoh  more  numerous  than  in  others ;  1 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  comjilaint  that  in  giving-  licrticci 
for  the  sale  of  beer  the  recommendation  of  six  benerolenl 
neighbours  is  given  more  through  kindness  (o  the  applicant 
than  kindness  to  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  neighbourhood.  la 
some  cases  the  number  of  beer-houses  has  been  unneoessarilf; 
and  mischievously  increased. 

And  now  what  does  my  hon.  Friend  propose?  He  JHI^ 
poses  something  that  is  entirely  distinct,  and  to 
extent  a  revolutionary  measure,  with  regard  to  this  systeiiL 
He  propcises  that  two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers  of  any  diB- 
triet,  parish,  or  town  shall  have  the  power  to  decida 
the  whole  of  this  question;  and  I  think  when  the  hoa. 
Gentleman  stated  that  proposal,  an  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  and  an  hon.  Gentleman  sitting  near 
me,  made  gestures  as  if  they  thought  the  rate-jiayers  did 
not  represent  the  working-classee.  But  the  working-classn 
are  ratepayers  in  a  larger  number  than  any  other  ctss^ 
for  thoy  are  generally  married  and  have  families,  and  lire 
in  houses  that  pay  taxes;  and  tliereforc  if  you  take  the 
opinion  of  the  rate-payers  of  this  countrj'  on  any  (luestioo, 
you  take  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  possible  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  Well,  my  hon.  Friend  proposes  that 
two-thirds  shall  decide; — lint  decide   what?     By  this  Bill), 
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they  are  ta  decide  first  of  all  whether  any  new  licences 
ehttll  be  granted  in  the  district  to  which  the  vote  applit-s — 
that  ifi,  whether  this  Act  shall  he  iu  foice  in  the  district — 
and  they  are  to  decide  further  whether  any  of  the  pereoDS 
now  liceoBcd  shall  have  those  licences  renewed  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  year.    ['  No,  no  !'    '  Hear,  hear  1'] 

That  is  what  I  understand  by  the  Bill.  I  believe  all 
liccnceti  are  merely  granted  for  selling  drink  from  year  to 
year.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  statements  of  the  Hcensed 
victuallers  that  the  magistrates  had  the  absolute  control  over 
them,  and  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  decision,  and 
every  year  they  could  refuse  to  renew  any  licences  if  they 
thought  fit.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  my  hon.  Friend  pro- 
poses a  Bill  which  afiects  some  scores  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons and  some  millions  of  property,  the  measure  which  he 
proposes  being  entirely  diflerent,  I  think,  froni  anything 
which  has  ever  been  proposed  or  sanctioned  by  the  House 
with  regard  to  any  other  doseription  of  property  or  any 
other  interest.  Therefore,  however  sanguine  I  may  he  as  to 
what  I  must  call  the  violent  success  of  his  meoi^ure,  and  how- 
ever desirous  I  may  be  to  carry  out  his  object,  I  do  not  think 
it  likely  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  consent  to  such 
a  proposition  as  that. 

What  is  meant  by  the  representative  system  is  not  that  you 
should  have  the  vote  of  thousands  of  persons  taken  upon  a 
particular  question  of  legislation,  but  that  you  should  have 
men  selected  from  those  thousands  having  the  confidence  of 
the  majority  of  the  thousands,  and  that  they  should  meet  and 
should  discuss  questione  for  legislation,  and  should  decide 
what  measures  should  be  enacted  ;  and  therelbre  in  this 
particular  question  I  should  object  altogether  to  disposing  of 
the  interest  of  a  great  many  men,  and  of  a  great  many 
families,  and  of  a  great  amount  of  property — I  should  object 
altogether  to  allow  such  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers  of  any  parish  or  town.     By  this 
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Bill  tlicy  would  have  the  power  to  shut  np  at  once,  or  ratlier 
at  the  eud  of  the  current  year,  as  far  ax  the  sale  of  tlHse 
articles  is  concerned,  every  hotel,  inn,  public-house,  and  bwr- 
ahop  tlirougboiit  the  country.  !  say  throughout  the  conntiy, 
but  of  course  I  allude  to  snch  subdivisions  of  the  eoontry  as 
the  Bill  may  indicate.  There  would  of  course  be  a  difference, 
for  some  parishes  would  shut  them  up,  and  some  woald  not ; 
but  that  is  not  very  much  an  argument  against  the  Bill.  But 
there  might  be,  and  I  think  tliere  would  be,  in  oil  proba- 
bility, sudden,  capricious,  and  unjust  action  under  this  Bill, 
which  would  have  a  very  unfortunate  effect  npon  the  interests 
of  those  immediately  concerned;  and  I  think  it  mig-ht  sIm 
create  throughout  the  country  violent  discussions  on  the 
question,  and  I  am  afraid  might  even  produce  a  great  and 
pernicious  re-action  against  the  very  honest  and  good  ohjectfl 
which  my  hon.  Friend  desires  to  carry  out.  For  that  reason, 
as  a  Member  of  this  House,  representing  a  very  large  consti- 
tuency, and  haviug  my  sympatliies  entirely  with  those  who 
ore  endeavouring  to  promote  temperance  amongst  the  people, 
and  after  much  consideration  on  this  subject,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  iny  way  at  all  to  give  a  vote  which  would  tend  to  pass  a 
measure  Buch  as  that  now  proposed  to  the  House. 

But  then  if  there  l)e  persons  who  tliink  that  the  eaJe  of 
these  articles  is  in  itself  absolutely  evil  and  immoral — and  I 
did  not  understand  my  hon.  Friend  to  hold  that  opinion,  or  Xo 
have  stated  it  to  the  Housl — but  if  there  be  persons  of  that 
opinion,  they,  of  course,  will  not  be  influenced  by  any  argu- 
ments of  mine.  I  do  not  hold  that  opinion — and  I  think  the 
friends  of  temperance  throughout  this  country  make  a  great 
mistake  when  they  argue  their  cause  on  that  ground.  There 
is  abundant  ground  on  which  to  argue  this  question  on  whivh 
no  man  can  assail  or  controvert  them,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
for  a  great  and  good  cause  that  any  of  its  enthusiastic  but 
illogical  advocates  should  select  arguments  which  cannot 
fairly  be  sustained. 
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Now,  the  question  comes,  if  this  Bill  were  disposed  of, — ^ia 
there  nothing'  which  the  House  could  do  to  meet  the  growing 
opinion  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that  piihlic-hoiiscs  and 
heer-shops  are  often  established  with  peruicious  influence  upon 
the  district,  and  in  far  greater  uumhers  than  the  fair  wants  of 
the  people  demand  ?  I  bring  no  charge  against  the  magis- 
trates. So  far  as  I  have  seen,  with  some  few  esceptions  of 
which  we  have  heard,  they  perform  their  duty,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable duty  it  is,  as  well  as  any  body  of  men  to  whom  you 
could  intrust  it.  With  regard  to  the  householders,  they  are 
very  likely  to  give  recommendations  with  more  regard  to  the 
persons  themselves  than  to  the  wants  of  the  public.  Judging 
from  the  evidence  brought  before  the  committees  of  this 
House,  it  must  be  admitted  that  public  opinion  does  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  mode  which  la  at  present  in  existence  for 
the  grranting  of  licences,  whether  they  he  for  publie-houses  or 
beer-houses ;  and  looking  at  the  course  which  the  Government 
hafi  taken — I  do  not  mean  this  GoTemmcnt  in  particular,  but 
the  course  Parliament  has  taken  in  past  times — I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  the  public  opinion  of  every  city,  town,  and 
district  should  not  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Some  time  ^fo,  when  I  was  down  at  Birmingham,  a  large 
number  of  persons  connected  with  this  question  had  an  inter- 
view with  me  and  with  my  hon.  Colleague.  We  bad  a  long 
discussion  on  the  question,  and  I  explained  to  them  what  I 
now  wish  to  explain  to  the  House — that  although  objecting 
to  the  Bill  on  the  grounds  which  I  have  stated,  yet  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  the  House  might  proceed  a  step  further 
than  it  has  already  done,  and  intrust  to  the  ordinary  local 
governing  bodies  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  through- 
out the  kingdom  the  decision  of  this  question,  with  regard 
to  the  opening  of  public-houses  and  beer-shops,  and  the 
granting  of  licences  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 
You  cannot  put  this  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretory  of 
If  h  3 
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State  or  the  Loitl  Chancellor,  as  you  do  the  appomtmcnt 
of  magiBtratcs ;  and  you  cannot  remove  it  from  twcn^ 
naogistrntes  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  some  halMom 
men  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  You  can  make  nu  changt 
from  where  you  are,  unless  you  iutiust  to  the  moiuciid 
council,  or  some  eommittee  of  the  municipal  council,  in  tlC 
various  boroughs,  the  power  of  determining  the  number  d 
licences  for  the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits  or  beer. 

If  you  were  to  intrust  it  to  the  Council,  instead  of  to  the  fdl 
vote  of  the  rate-payers,  ae  proposed  by  the  Bill,  I  think  toh 
would  avoid  everything  like  a  sudden  and  violent  interferena 
with  property,  and  you  would  also  avoid  the  caj>ricious  actioa 
which  might  take  place  if  two-thirds  of  the  rate-payer 
were  to  judge  this  ipiestion,  and  you  would  give  to  tha 
whole  body  of  the  rate-payers  through  their  re()reseut4tiv«f 
in  their  mimicipal  councils,  the  determination  of  a  question 
which  every  day  is  becoming  more  important  with  tb» 
great  mosses  of  the  i>eople  of  tliis  country.  I  know  no  pro- 
posal which  could  be  made  from  the  point  where  we  now 
stand  to  the  point  of  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  except  the 
one  which  I  have  suggested.  Generally,  the  manicipal 
councils  in  this  country  perform  their  duties  with  admirable 
success,  and  there  is  no  Bill  passed  in  this  century  which  has 
been  more  successful  tlian  the  one  which  the  House  passed  to 
reform  the  corporations.  If  thoy  had  this  further  power,  1 
thiuk  it  would  add  to  their  influence  and  dignity  ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  opinions  of  the  people  would  he  fairly  carried 
out  in  reference  to  this  question.  But  there  is  another 
question.  Hon,  Gentlemen  opposite  may  say  that  this 
could  not  be  done  in  the  rural  districts,  where  there  are  no 
corporations,  and  therefore  my  suggestion  could  not  apply. 
But  I  think  if  it  were  attempted  in  the  towns,  and  it  was 
found  more  advantageous  and  successful  than  the  present 
system,  something  could  he  found  before  long  to  extend  the 
new  system  to  the  agricultaral  districts  as  well :  hut  if  that. 
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should  be  found  impracticable,  it  is  no  reason  for  debarring 
the  towns  from  the  benefit. 

I  should  not  have  brought  such  a  question  as  this  before 
the  House,  and  I  am  not  so  sanguine  of  the  result  of  these 
changes  as  what  I  may  call  the  Temperance  party  in  this 
House.  I  have  not  that  faith  in  any  act  of  the  Legislature  on 
this  subject  which  my  hon.  Friend  has.  I  believe  in  the 
effects  of  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  of  the  improve- 
ment which  is  gradually  taking  place  amongst  them.  I  think 
that  drunkenness  is  not  on  the  increase,  but  rather  is  de- 
clining; and  I  hope,  whether  the  law  be  altered  or  not,  we 
shall  find  our  working-classes  becoming  more  and  more  sober 
than  in  past  times.  But  as  I  have  on  many  occasions  been 
before  the  public  favouring  the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of 
temperance,  I  have  felt  bound  to  state  the  reasons  why  I 
cannot  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  and  to  suggest 
what  the  House  might  do  by  way  of  giving  to  the  people 
through  their  municipal  councils  control  over  this  question. 
By  doing  this  you  might  promote  temperance  among  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a  great  and  manifest 
injustice  to  thousands  of  persons  now  engaged  in  this  trade, 
whose  property  would  be  rendered  uncertain  if  not  altogether 
destroyed  if  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  House. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL   TITLES  BILL. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MAY  12,  1851. 

From  Hansard. 

[The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was  a  measure  to  prohibit  Catholic  Bishops 
froul  assuming  any  title  from  any  place  or  territory  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  Papal  Edict  had  recently  created  an  Archbishop  of  West- 
miimter,  and  this  caused  a  ferment  or  panic  in  the  country,  which  was  much 
stimulated  by  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Prime  Minister,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  Bill  passed  by  large  majorities,  but  it  has 
l)ecn  wholly  ineffectual,  is  now  obsolete,  and  will  probably  shortly  be 
repealed.] 

I  AM  exceedingly  glad  that  ^he  discussion  has  taken  the 
turn  which  it  has  now  assumed ;  for  as  the  proposition  before 
the  House  is  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  Chair^  this 
aj>pears  to  me  a  very  fitting  time  to  discuss  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  propriety  of  taking  any  further  steps  with 
regard  to  it.  I  was  much  struck  with  an  observation  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ripon  in  a  former 
debate,  that  it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  thing  for  a  Govern- 
ment to  be  legislating  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  forced  to  do 
something  with  regard  to  a  particular  question,  without 
knowing  either  exactly  what  it  has  to  do,  or  how  it  ought  to 
do  it.     There  is  great  practical  wisdom  in  that  observation. 

I  will  turn  back  to  some  of  the  proceedings  connected  with 
this  question.     The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  commenced  the  fray  by  his  celebrated  letter ;  and  any 
stranger  to  the  country  who  read  that  letter  must  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  great  outrage  had  been  committed. 
Within  a  week  after  the  publication  of  that  letter^  the  noble 
Lord,  the  chief  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Judges,  including  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench^  assembled 
round  the  festive  board  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  City  of 
London ;  and  there  language  was  used  which,  to  say  the 
least,  should  not  have  been  employed  by  sedate  and  learned 
men  accustomed  to  administer  justice,  whether  it  was  used  in 
seriousness  or  in  joke. 

I  must  here  remark,  however,  that  I  am  not  at  all 
astonished  at  anything  which  takes  place  in  connection  with 
such  a  question  at  the  Mansion  House  of  the  City  of  London, 
for,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  Mansion  House  was  built 
out  of  fines  extorted  from  Nonjurors,  from  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, and,  to  a  larg«  extent,  from  the  society  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  between  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  There  is  another  curious 
fact  connected  with  that  building.  One  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago,  when  a  proposition  was  made  to  build  it,  the  Earl 
of  Burlington  of  that  day  presented  to  the  Common  Council 
an  admirable  design  by  an  Italian  architect  j  but  the  architect 
being  an  Italian,  and  his  name, '  Palladio,^  possibly  sug-gesting 
Rome,  his  design,  which  was  the  best  offered,  was  rejected 
by  the  Corporation,  though  he  had  been  dead  150  years. 

I  have  observed  almost  all  that  has  appeared  in  the 
papers  during  the  agitation  of  this  question,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  as  yet  there  has  been  no  log'ical 
definition  of  the  injury  that  has  been  inflicted  on  this 
country,  and  no  agreement  as  to  any  remedy  which  Parlia- 
ment could  provide.  I  may  say  the  same  for  the  leading 
articles  in  the  newspapers,  from  the  Times  down  to  the 
humblest  country  paper.    Not  one  has  proposed  an  intelligible 
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remedy  for  the  grievance.  Certain  specifics,  indeed,  have  been 
lirojKJsed  out  of  doors  j  bat  the  noble  Lord  has  not  been 
80  imprudent  as  to  accept  them.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Cum- 
minp,  amoiifj  the  reat,  proposed  that  Cardinal  Wiseman 
should  be  packed  off  to  Italy  in  a  man-of-war,  with  Admiral 
Harcourt  as  commander.  The  choice  was  perhaps  happy, 
because  Admiral  Harcourt  is  the  son  of  a  man  who,  while  a 
bishop  in  the  dominant  Church,  received  no  lesa  than  throe- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  money  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  son  should  be  hostile  to  any  rival  in  so  profitable  a 
calling. 

I  will  not  allude  particularly  to  the  speeches  made  by  certain 
distinguished  individual,  to  the  Inimings  in  effigy  or  to  the 
threats  of  serving  Cardinal  Wiseman  afi  a  certain  Austrian 
general  bad  been  served.  I  give  the  noble  Lord  credit  for 
Ijcing  too  wise  to  follow  such  counsel.  But  after  the  noble 
Lord  wrote  his  celebrated  letter,  he  has  had  tliree  months  for 
quiet  deliberation  whether  in  Downing-street  or  Windsor; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  three  months  we  have  the  noble  Lord's 
speech,  which  is  not  about  the  Papal  rescript,  the  real  matter 
in  hand,  but  about  various  matters  that  have  occurred  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  Tlie  noble  Lord  is  now  conscious 
of  the  difficulty,  and  cannot  withdraw  Ireland  without  over- 
throwing the  whole  sjieech  upon  which  his  legislation  is 
Ibunded, 

The  noble  Lord  objects  to  the  sj^-nod  of  Thurles.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  such  sjTiods,  or  anj-tbing  else  which  interfercfl 
with  education ;  but  if  the  two  Churches  are  compared,  we 
must  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Protestant  bishops 
and  clergy  are  quite  as  meddlesome  in  politics  as  the 
Catholics,  and  more  especially  upon  this  very  question  of 
national  education.  I  have,  while  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
spoken  to  a  gentleman  who  is  a  county  magistrate  and  a 
chairman  of  a  boiird  of  guardians,  and  that  gentleman  has 
said  that  the  Established  clergy  have  committed  a  great  mis- 
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take  in  so  univereally  rejectiug  the  national  ecbools,  ae  th^ 
have  by  eueh  conduct  thrown  them  wholly  into  the  hand 
of  tile  priests.  We  should  not  then  judge  too  harshly  of  tl 
synod  of  Thurles  for  taking  a  different  view  of  t^dacaLion  fra 
them,  more  especially  its  at  that  s)-nod  the  votes  were  eqnallr 
divided,  which  is  more  thsn  could  be  said  of  thu  Established 
clergy  either  in  Ireland  or  in  EDglond.  But  thv  noifle  Loi4 
will  have  no  bishops  but  his  own  bishops,  of  whom  be  is  bf, 
turns  the  tyrant  and  the  vassal ;  while  the  bishops  of  Lrlui^ 
ill  whom  the  people  have  coniideuce,  are  aot  to  have  i 
opinion  on  this  question  of  education,  or,  if  they  liave,  they 
are  nut  to  express  it.  But  the  noble  Lord  has  not  beeo  a 
clearly  to  detint.'  the  matter  upon  which  he  \s  ^ing  ta 
legislate.  He  has  had  to  cite  a  great  number  of  Acts, 
garnish  with  references  to  historj',  and  meuaues  from  othflc 
countries,  and  to  make  up  what  lawyers  oull  a  cumulative  cas^ 
in  order  to  establish  even  the  slightest  reason  for  legisIatioD. 

The  noble  Lord  admits  that  the  law  has  not  been  broken} 
he  cannot  cite  any  instance  in  which  the  Catholic  bishops  a 
Ireland  have  broken  the  law.  I  thought  that  the  noble  Loi4 
was  going  to  admit  that  as  the  law  has  not  boeu  broken, 
offence  has  been  committed,  instead  of  which  he  is  about  to 
ask  for  a  stringent  law  to  put  don'n  an  oSenee  which  \\m. 
never  been  committed.  There  is  one  poiut  on  which  the  lav 
has  been  broken,  and  that  is  in  the  importation  of  the  Bull; 
but  with  that  offence  the  noble  Lord  will  not  interfere.  The 
language  of  the  Pope  is  complained  of  as  oSensive;  bat 
have  priests  in  power  ever  nsed  any  other?  The  laugnaga 
is  offensive — such  language  as  might  have  been  used  by 
Hildebrand,  and  very  like  what  is  used  in  our  .own  1(^«1< 
documents.  I  recollei't  a  charge  of  libel  being  brought 
against  an  unfortunate  newspaper  editor,  in  which  he  ' 
charged  with  every  imaginable  offence;  but  that  was  th* 
more  formal  wording  of  the  legal  doonment.  So  it  is  witli 
the   language   of  the    Pope.      Offensive,  aggressive    it 
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such  as  I  despise  and  loathe ;  it  is  ratlicr  a  form  tlian  a 
eubetancG — but  it  is  not  a  juBtiRcation  tor  the  present  attempt 
at  legislation.  But  the  noble  Lord  e&ys  that  tJicre  is  an 
attack  by  a  foreign  Power  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  baa  truly  observed  that  the 
Pope's  being  a  temporal  power  is  merely  au  accident.  The 
Pope  is  a  priest,  and  it  happens  unfortunately  that  be  is  also 
a  temporal  prince;  but  if  he  were  at  Avignon,  or  Naples,  or 
Bmzilj  or  even  in  the  town  of  Galway,  still  he  would  be  Pope 
and  priest,  and  would  have  precisely  the  same  power  over  the 
Catholic  world  as  he  lias  at  present. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Queen  is,  iu  the  sense  used  by  the 
noble  Lord,  no  better  than  a  fiction.  There  might  have 
been  such  a  supremacy  down  to  the  times  of  James  II, 
but  now  there  is  no  supremacy  but  that  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  The 
Queen  is  the  chief  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  that 
Church  has  not  l>een  assailed  either  in  its  wealth  or  pOWer. 
The  Queen  has  not  the  power  of  making  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  and  therefore  the  making  of  them  by  the  only  Power 
on  earth  that  has  authority  to  make  tliem,  is  no  invasion  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  noble  Lord  says  that  the 
Pope  has  ignored  the  Established  Church  of  this  country,  and 
has  abolished  the  see  of  Canttirbury.  But  the  Pope  has 
always  done  so ;  he  looks  upon  the  Church  of  England  as  an 
oeurping  Church,  pretty  much  as  the  Church  of  England 
looks  upon  congregations  of  Dissenters.  Does  not  that 
Church,  when  appealing  to  the  House  on  the  plea  of  religioua 
destitution,  reckon  up  the  population  in  a  district,  and  the 
number  of  Church  sittings,  without  taking  into  account  the 
number  of  dissenting  teachers,  or  of  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship? It  is  thus  that  one  Church  always  treats  another;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  proofs,  that  so  much  as  we  have 
of  Churches  and  of  religions,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  has 
made  very  little  way  amongst  the  Chui-ches  of  the  world. 
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I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  there  is  any  strength  ja  the 
argnment  which  is  used  bo  often,  that  hishops  in  ordinaij 
are  not  necessary  for  the  effectual  working  of   the   Romaa 
Catholic  Church.      I  am  no  friend   to  the  bishops  of  any 
Church.     But  my  individual  opinion  has  nothing   n'hatcror 
to  do  with  legislation  on  this  question.     I  am   not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  say  to  another  Church  tliat  bishops  ure  not 
necessary    for    that   ChurL'h ;    and    if  hishops    are    aecvssaiy 
for  the  Anglican  Clinrch,  who  can  say  they  are  not  necc»- 
sary  for  the  Church  of  Rome?     We   have   beard    much   of 
the   changing  of  ricars-apostolic    to    bishops    in    ordinary, 
and    I   wish   on    this  subject    to   read   an   extract     from   a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  a  constituent    who  is  a 
learned  ecclesiastic  of  the   Romish  Church.     I   believe  that 
in  that  letter  it  \e  conclusively  urged  that  the  change  from 
vicars-apostolic  to  bishops  in  ordinarj'  went  far  to  free  the 
bishops  from  the  arbitrary  supremacy  of  the   Pope,   and  to 
place  them  under  the  control  of  a  regularly-organised  code  of 
laws.     My  correspondent  says  that  the  principal  argument 
against  the  bishoprics  was  founded  on  the  assumption   tJiat 
the  bishops  would  be  more  under  the  control  of  the   Pope 
than  the  vicars -ajiostolic.     That  is  wholly   erroneous.      The 
bishop  exercises  his  authority  in  virtue  of  his  office,   while 
the  vicar-apostolic  acts  as  the  mere  delegate  of  the  Pope,  who 
is  the  immediate  bishop  of  the  district.     In  both  cases  the 
territory  is  marked  out.     In  one  case  it  is  called  a  dioceee, 
and  in  the  other  a  district,  and  in  lx»th  cases  the  Pope  confers 
the  jurisdiction.     In  both  eases  the  jurisdiction  extends  to  ^1 
who  belong  to  the  Church,  which  includes,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Church,  all   baptized   persons;    but  it  is  not   fo   be 
exercised  except  over  those  who  chose  to  submit,  to  it.     In 
the  case  of  the  bishops,  they  arc  governed  by  laws  regularly 
enacted;   while  the  vieurs-apostolic  are  controlled  solely   by 
the  will  of  the  Pope,  who  exercisos  as  much  power  as   he 
thinks  proper.     The   differcnee  is   this,  a   vi ear- apostolic    is 
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alone  responeible  to  the  Pope  and  to  his  wilt,  whatever  it 
might  determine ;  but  when  a  biahop  in  ordinary  is  appointed, 
he  is  relieved  from  the  caprice — if  I  may  say  ao — of  the  Pope, 
and  ia  subject  alone  to  thoac  portiona  of  the  canon  law  that 
can  be  cxerciaed  in  any  country  in  accordance  with  the 
permission  of  the  civil  law  of  that  country.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  have  euflered  no 
grievance  in  being  driven  bach  again  to  the  rule  of  viears- 
apostolic.  I  beg  to  ask  the  jicople  of  this  country,  whether 
they  would  prefer  to  live  under  the  ordinary  constitution  of 
the  country,  administered  by  its  recognised  tribunals;  or 
under  some  special  commission,  with  some  exceptional  state 
of  the  law,  where  liberty  may  be  less  secure  than  under  the 
ordinary  and  recognised  law  of  the  State?  I  do  not  intend 
quoting  further  from  the  document  I  hold  in  my  hand;  but 
I  think  it  only  fairness  to  the  gentleman  who  sent  it  that  I 
should  make  use  of  it  to  this  extent.  I  maintain  that  the 
Course  that  bits  been  taken  in  making  these  bishops  in  or- 
dinary of  vicars- apostolic  is  calculated  to  relieve  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  from  much  of  that  ultramontane  in- 
fluence of  which  the  House  has  heard  so  much :  for  if  the 
bishops  are  natives  here,  and  appointed  with  the  consent  of 
those  over  whom  they  will  subsequently  exercise  control,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will 
become  more  national  in  character,  than  when  ruled  over  by 
the  Pope  and  the  statutes  of  his  council. 

The  noble  Lord  has  designated  the  proceeding  as  an  insult 
to  the  Crown,  and  an  attack  on  the  independence,  of  the 
nation.  I  wish  he  could  get  rid  of  the  silly  and  groundless 
fears  he  entertains  on  these  points.  To  talk  of  this  nation, 
its  Crown  and  independence,  being  menaced  by  a  petty 
sovereign  or  prince  at  Rome,  is  really  too  ludicrous.  If 
England  had  not  concurred  in  the  invasion  of  Rome  by 
the  French,  that  temporal  prince,  the  Pope,  would  probably 
be   now    no   prince,   there  would   be  a  republic   established 
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at  Rome,  and,  perhaps,  the  religious  separated  trtaa  tfae 
political  [tower  for  ever.  But  the  country  ia  misled  bj" 
those  phraseE,  which  are  so  misused  hy  the  nolile  Lnrd  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  'A  foreign  power  Lns  eudan- 
gcrt'd  the  supremacy  of  the  Crfiwn,  aud  attacked  the  ind^ 
pendence  of  the  country.'  The  whole  matter  is  cue  of 
idea,  of  sentiment,  of  such  fine  material  tliut  it  is  iii>pc«iil>le 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  grapple  n-ith  the  eaise  hefore 
us.  I  admit  the  insult  and  offensiveness  of  the  lan^age — 
it  is  repulsive  to  our  feelings  that  such  lan^un^  shoald  l« 
employed.  But,  admitting  all  that,  I  am  at  a  toes  to  disconr 
how  legislation  can  affect  the  ijuestion  beneficially  at  all. 
Tlie  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  has  told  us  that  this 
Bill  will  meet  the  emergency,  and  no  more.  1  think  tiie 
uoble  Lord  is  wise  and  prudent  in  not  making  it  more  strin* 
gent  than  it  is.  Of  course  the  noble  Lord  consulted  the  law 
officers  of  tlie  Crown.  It  is  well  known  that  he  consulted  the 
bishops;  and  I  doubt  not  he  consulted  the  Doblc  Earl  who 
Ells  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  nolile  Lord  informs  the  Honse  tJiat  the  Bill  will  meet 
the  emergency,  and  that  he  has  proposed  nothing  that  is  not 
required  for  the  precise  evil  complained  of;  and  yet,  w-ithin  a 
few  daya  after  its  first  appearance,  three-fourths  of  the  Bill  are 
given  up.  After  three  months  of  discussion  and  consultation 
with  all  these  able  and  learned  and  pious  men,  with  whom  the 
noble  Lord  has  been  conferring,  he  admits  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  his  onni  Bill ;  and  upon  tlie  oooasion 
of  the-  second  reading,  consequently  withdraws  three-fourths 
of  it.  I  then  argued  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  know 
where  lie  was  hit,  or  the  remedy  for  the  wound  of  which 
he  eomjilained ;  and  the  fact  of  the  withdrawal  of  three-fourths 
of  the  measure  supports  my  argument.  The  noble  Lord  has 
retained  the  clause  forbidding  the  assumption  of  titles.  Wdl, 
assuming  titles  will  be  illegal  by  the  Bill,  what  is  the  result? 
At  present  tlie  assumption  is  not  legal,  aud  titles  assumed  by 
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Romaa  Catholic  ecclesiastics  are  looked  upon  ae  mere  matters 
of  courtesy,  which  give  no  statue,  or  rank,  or  precedence  over 
any  other  subject  of  the  realm.  But  in  any  case  the  Roman 
Catholics  only  will  submit  to  the  authorities  of  these  digni- 
taries— no  matter  whether  bishops,  cardinals,  or  archbishops. 

But  is  there  no  effect  produced  by  the  Bill  ?  Already  the 
noble  Lord  has  thrown  over  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the 
country,  the  sentiments  of  the  Cummings,  the  M'Neiles,  and 
the  Stowells.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Protestantism  at  present  j 
it  is  a  question  of  jwlitics.  I  beg  to  ask  the  noble  Lord, 
then,  as  a  question  of  politics,  who  is  injured  by  the  Bill? 
The  noble  Lord  does  not  touch  the  Pope.  I  believe  the 
Pope  acted  very  foolishly,  and  that  Cardinal  Wiseman 
also  acted  foolishly;  but  both  will  go  unscathed.  The 
true  sufferers  will  be  the  wearer  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
millions  of  subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Look  at  the  speeches,  the  writings,  and  the  denunciations  of 
the  last  six  months.  Is  it  possible  that  all  these  could  have 
occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  producing  a  per- 
manent evil  as  regards  the  harmony  and  the  well-ljeing 
and  strength  of  the  nation?  Tlien  take  Ireland  alone.  There 
has  been  a  great  gulf  heretofore  esisting  between  England 
and  Ireland,  a  gulf  created  by  past  legislation.  The  noble 
Lord  has  helped  to  widen  and  deepen  that  gulf,  and  there 
is  now  a  more  marked  separation  between  the  countries  than 
hue  existed  at  any  period  in  the  last  twenty  years.  We  have 
by  onr  legislation  taught  8,000,000  of  our  fellow -subjects 
that  their  priests  are  hated  by  the  British  Legislature,  and 
that  they  themselves  ore  treated  with  disrespect,  and  their 
loyalty  denied  by  this  House  and  the  leading  Minister  of  the 
country.  That  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  one  which 
we  are  bound  to  take  into  consideration. 

We  were  informed  not  long  since  that  at  the  Thurlce 
synod,  half  the  prelates  assembled  were  in  favour  of  the 
colleges,  and  the  oilier  half  against  them.     I  doubt  not,  if 
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a  second  synod  were  to  take  place,  there  will  be  an  unanimous 
feeling  against  them.  The  noble  Lord  heretofore  had  a  party 
amongst  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  he  has 
destroyed  that  party  by  his  policy,  and  rendered  them  unani- 
mous against  the  Protestant  Government  of  that  country.  I 
ask  any  Gentleman  here,  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  recent  proceedings  on  him  if  he  were 
a  member  of  that  Church  ?  Does  the  House  suppose  there  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  family  in  the  empire,  when  assembled  round 
the  hearth,  that  does  not  entertain  a  greater  reverence  for  the 
Pope  now,  than  before  these  mischievous  proceedings  com- 
menced 1  And  does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  missionary 
agencies  of  that  Church,  scattered  over  the  kingdom  for  the 
conversion  of  Protestants,  will  take  fresh  hope  from  the 
paroxysm  of  terror  and  alarm  into  which  the  Protestants  of 
England  have  thrown  themselves?  The  apostles  overthrew 
the  Pagan  worship  of  Rome ;  Luther,  single-handed,  wrested 
whole  empires' from  the  Poj>ej  whilst  here  is  a  Church,  en^ 
dowed  with  millions,  and  having  15,000  learned  clergymen 
for  its  guidance  and  control,  thrown  into  a  i)aroxysm  of 
terror,  and  all  that  by  a  Church  which,  in  these  realms, 
has  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  advantages  possessed  by 
its  opponents. 

I  wish  the  noble  Lord  had  told  the  House  where  the  gain 
lies.  la  it  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  which  refers  to  the 
inviolable  character  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland? 
Every  one  is  aware  that  the  Established  Church  in  Treland 
is  not  worth  one  good  man  raising  his  voice  in  its  support ; 
and  the  noble  Lord  well  knows  that  it  only  waits  the  lifl^ng 
of  his  own  finger  to  ensure  such  a  majority  in  that  House 
as  would  suppress  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  Church  for 
ever,  notwithstanding  \ts  inviolable  character.  Is  it  as  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  that  the  noble  Lord  introduced  the  measure — a  matter 
of  strife  and  rivalry  between  the  Bishop  of  St.  James's-square 
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and  the  Archbisliop  of  Golden-square?  Is  one  to  be  sup- 
pressed for  the  satisfaction  of  the  other?  In  such  a  case, 
there  wil!  be  no  great  gain  to  the  people,  to  political  freedom, 
or  to  the  Christianity  of  this  country  in  suppressing"  one 
ecclesiastic,  and  conferring  domination  and  power  on  the 
other, 

In  my  opinion  the  noble  Lord  has  made  a  great  mistake. 
In  the  first  place,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  then  consulted  with  the  Bishop  of  London.  A  more 
unsafe  man  than  the  Bishop  of  London  he  could  not  have 
selected.  Look  at  his  character.  He  is  an  amphibious 
creature,  reported  by  one  to  be  a  Puseyite,  whilst  another 
says  he  is  on  the  high  road  to  Bome.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the 
amount  of  abuse  that  is  lavished  upon  him ;  and  yet  the 
noble  Lord  '  rejoiced  that  he  had  the  consent  of  that  prelate.' 
That  ecclesiastic,  with  twenty  thousand  escellent  consolalions, 
shed  tears  in  presence  of  a  deputation  that  waited  on  him.  Biit 
doubtless  they  resembled  the  tears  shed  by  the  Syrian  monk, 
who  declared,  according  to  the  historian,  that  '  tears  were  as 
natural  to  him  as  perspiration.'  However,  it  would  appear 
that  the  said  monk  was  less  wise  than  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  one  respect,  for  another  historian  relates  of  him  that  he 
feigned  insanity  that  he  might  escape  being  made  a  bishop. 

It  is  evident  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  in  a  quagmire,  and  he  knows  it  well. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
Kingdom,  of  this  House,  and  of  Christianity,  if  the  Bill  were 
withdrawn,  instead  of  being  proceeded  with.  There  is  no 
one  in  favour  of  the  Bill  except  tbe  noble  Lord  himself,  for 
not  one  of  Ins  colleagues  has  really  mode  a  good  fight  for  it. 
The  Government  supporters  disagree ;  and  even  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  give  diiferent  accounts  of  the  measure. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Midhurst  made  an  excellent  speech, 
not  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  against  Papal  agression ;  and 
concluded   his    speech   with   a   request,   that   he  should   be 
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permilted  to  eubetitute  a  new  preamble  and  new  cImm^I 
which  he  was  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  do.  I  t 
not  wheu  wo  go  into  Committee  the  hon.  Gentleman  \ 
Biibmit  thoBO  clauses.  Bot  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lard  i 
repudiated  by  all  classee ;  and  the  press  also  repodi&tea  il 
It  is  well  understood  that  the  nolilo  Xiord  is  practiaiifl 
a  cheat,  a  delusion  on  the  people  of  England.  The  peopbfl 
have  been  clamouring  for  a  resistance  to  the  ag^i 
the  Pope,  but  not  for  such  resistance  as  this  measure  aSbrdk  J 
'Fhey  expect  something  that  will  he  felt ;  but  not 
pretence  of  a  measure,  whichj  whilst  it  insults  Ranuttl 
Catholics,  offers  no  defence  to  Proteetants. 

There  ie  another  remarkable  point  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
find  any  of  the  holy  men  of  this  House  in  favour  of  the  I 
— men  who  are  realty  attached  to  the  Church  of  £ng1aii& 
The  hon.  Members  for  Oxford  University,  for  Kent,  I 
Midhurst,  not  overlooking  the  SoHcitor-Oeneral, — not  o 
of  them  is  to  be  found  struggling  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  U 
ha^  been  said  'Mults  terriuolis  linguce,  cceleetibos  una.' 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  celestials  in  this  House  are  i 
agreed  about  the  matter  than  any  of  those  who  feel  litUl 
regard  for  Protestantism  or  Catholicism.  If  tlie  noble  '. 
cannot  show  a  united  Cabinet  or  jiarty — if  out  of  dooifl 
nobody  is  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  the  press  is  almosl 
unanimously  against  it — it  ia  a  fair  ground  for  asking-  t 
House  to  proceed  no  further  with  the  measure.  If  le^slatiou 
he  necessary  at  all,  let  it  be  substantial  and  to  the  purposef! 
if  we  are  to  obey  the  elamour  out  of  doors,  let  us  satisfy  it 
by  some  substantial  measure  of  legislation.  It  ie  said  that, 
there  is  a  cry  out  of  doors  for  a  disBolution  of  Parliament,  and 
I  rather  think  some  hon.  Members  are  afraid  of  that. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brotherton)  has  said  that 
I  and  my  Colleague  do  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  our 
constituents ;  but,  at  least,  we  speak  our  sincere  convic- 
tion.    A  reverend  gentleman  (the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell),  ona 
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of  the  coDBtituents  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford,  whose 
Protista ntiam  eeemB  to  be  vituperation,  and  whose  Christian 
charity  clamour,  hae  thanked  God  thut  he  is  represented 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford.  I  am  sure  my  hon.  Friend 
must  feel  it  humiliating  to  be  patronised  in  such  a  n 

But  I  will  admit  that  many  Members  act  in  a  i 
opposed  to  the  sentimenta  of  a  large  number  of  their  eon- 
stituent«.  What  of  that  ?  If  there  bo  any  truth  in  the 
representative  system,  the  656  men  returned  to  this  House 
may  be  considered  as  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  their  duty  to  be  the  victims,  subjects,  and  tools  of  a 
cry,  but  manfully  and  boldly  to  withstand  it,  if  they  believe 
it  to  be  a  hollow  one.  Of  course,  this  language  will  not 
apply  to  hon.  Members  who  conscientiously  differ  from  me 
on  this  question  j  but  they  must  be  very  blind  who  do  not 
know  that  the  force  of  this  cry,  for  which  the  noble  Lord 
is  largely  responsible,  is  one  not  a  few  Members  are  dis- 
posed  to  yield  to.  "We  ought  to  resifit  the  cry,  to  stem  the 
torrent ;  and  it  will  be  infinitely  more  honourable  to  go  home 
to  our  avocations,  if  we  have  any,  and  abandon  public  life  for 
ever,  in  defence  of  principles  we  have  always  held  to  be  true, 
rather  than  be  instruments  of  a,  cry  to  create  discord  between 
the  Irish  and  English  nations,  and  to  perpetuate  animosities 
which  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  done  much  to  lessen. 
We  are  here  to  legislate  calmly  and  deliberately,  without 
reference  to  the  passions  and  contending  factions  that  may 
rage  out  of  doors ;  we  are  in  a  position  to  see  that  the  course 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  has  been  so  recklessly  dragging  ua 
is  fruitful  in  discord,  hatred,  religious  animosities — that  it 
has  separated  Ireland  from  this  country,  has  withdrawn  her 
national  sympathies  from  us,  and  has  done  an  amount  of 
mischief  which  the  legislation  of  the  next  ten  years  cannot 
entirely,  if  at  all,  abate. 

No   one  would   have  touched  this  Bill — certainly  not  the 
noble  Lord — could  he  have  foreseen  all  the  difficulties  that 
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have  arieen  out  of  it.  First  of  all,  the  Government  has  Wo 
broken  up,  tfaougli  jirobably  llie  noble  Lord  is  paliiirtjc 
enougb  to  believe  that  that  is  not  a  national  calamity.  But 
the  busineee  of  ParllameDt  has  been  stopped  for  lulf  ■ 
session ;  and  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  it  yet ;  llie  Speaker 
has  not  left  the  ehair;  we  are  only  on  the  brink,  and  aliout 
to  plunge  in.  An  hon.  Gentleman  has  a  proposition,  tn  bft 
supported  by  a  large  number,  for  a  measure  infinitely  iD(«e 
stringent.  The  noble  Lord  will  not  carry  liis  own  measun 
but  by  the  support  of  those  who  want  one  much  mars 
stringent.  Bnt  they  who  want  persecution  will  rather  tak« 
a  little  than  be  entirely  baffled.  The  noble  Lord  will  dA' 
withdmw  the  Bill,  beeause  it  will  be  humiliating  to  do  sol' 
But  is  it  not  very  humiliating  to  go  on  witb  it;  to  be; 
legislating  for  no  practical  good  result;  to  pass  a  tneaaim'. 
which  the  noble  Lord  knows  will  not  satisfy  those  to  appcan 
whose  clamour  it  is  proposed,  and  which  must  produce  tlie 
elTects  between  England  and  Ireland?  In  1829  a  meomM 
was  passed — long  delayed — which  jirofessed  to  give  Roinaa' 
Catholics  atl  the  liberty  we  ourselves  enjoy.  I  will 
upon  that  Act.  It  is  far  better  to  have  faith  in  the  popu- 
lation  of  this  country,  to  bind  them  to  the  Xi€^islatui«  and' 
the  Crown  by  a  generous  and  confiding  treatment,  than  to 
proceed  in  suoli  a  course  as  the  House  is  now  invited  to 
enter  on. 

The  noble  Lord,  I  repeat,  thinks  there  is  great  danger  in' 
this  aggression  of  the  Pope.  How  is  there  any  danger  f" 
The  Pope  can  have  no  authority,  except  over  the  Catholics. 
It  is  said  there  are  8,000,000  in  England  and  Ireland;  and 
should  the  number  in  England  and  Ireland  increase  to 
30,000,000,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  becoming  the  established  religion  of  the  country — ■ 
should  an  Established  Church  exist  so  long.  Therefore,  the' 
argument  of  danger  supposes  the  conversion  of  the  people; 
for  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  the  country  can,  to  any  con-* 
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siclorable  degree,  come  under  the  rule  of  the  Pope.  The  noble 
Lord  has  drawn  up  an  indictment  agaiiifit  8,000,000  of  hie 
countrymen;  he  has  increased  the  power  of  the  Pope  over 
the  Roman  Catholics,  for  he  has  drawn  closer  the  bonds 
between  them  and  their  Chmch  and  the  head  of  their  Chnrch, 
The  noble  Lord  has  quoted  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  great 
men  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  though  it  were  necessary  now 
to  adopt  the  principles  which  prevailed  almost  universally 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Does  the  noble  Lord  forget  that  we 
are  the  true  ancients,  that  we  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
forefathers,  and  can  see  further?  We  have  seen  the  working 
of  those  principles,  and  their  result,  and  have  concluded  to 
abandon  them. 

I  have  not  touched  on  any  matter  purely  religious ;  this 
House  is  not  the  place  for  religiotia  questions.  But  reflecting 
on  the  deep  mysteries  of  religion,  on  my  own  doubts  and 
frailties,  on  the  shortness  of  the  present  time,  and  on  the  awful 
and  unknown  future — I  ask  what  am  I  that  I  should  judge 
another  in  religious  things,  and  condemn  him  to  exclusion  and 
persecution  ?  I  fear  not  for  the  country  on  questions  like  this. 
England,  with  a  united  population — though  the  noble  Lord 
has  done  much  to  disunite  them — carea  nothing  for  foreign 
potentates,  be  their  combinations  what  they  may.  England, 
with  her  free  press,  her  advancing  civilisation,  her  daily  and 
hourly  progress  in  the  arts,  sciences,  industry,  and  morals, 
will  withstand  any  priestly  attempt*!  to  subjugate  the  mind, 
and  successfully  resist  any  menaces,  whether  coming  from 
Lambeth  or  from  Rome.  I  am  one  of  a  sect  which  has 
invariably  held  the  principles  I  now  advocate,  which  has  in 
past  years  sufTei-ed  greatly  from  those  principles  which  the 
noble  Lord  now  wishes  to  introduce  into  our  legislature. 
I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  raise  my  voice  against  such  an 
attempt,  and  ask  the  noble  Lord  to  proceed  no  further. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

HOUSE   OF    COMMONS,    APRIL    15,    1853. 

From  Hansard. 

Althouoh  this  questioD  has  been  discussed  almost  every 
session  since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  Parliament,  I  have  never 
ventured  t«  trouble  the  House  with  any  observations  upon  it, 
and  hoping,  ae  I  do  most  unfejgnedly,  that  this  may  be  the 
very  last  occasion  on  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  discuss  it, 
I  will  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  very  few  moments 
while  I  state  the  opinions  which  I  entertain  upon  it,  I  was 
once  asked  by  an  hon.  Member  on  that  {the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  House  why  I  had  not  spoken  upon  the  Jew  Bill,  and 
I  gave  hira  a  candid  answer.  I  told  him  that  I  had  never 
heard  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fact  or  argument  from  the 
opponents  of  this  measure,  which,  like  facts  and  arguments 
on  a  great  many  questions  which  come  before  us,  could  be 
fairly  grappled  with,  and  which  a  man  could  undertake  to 
lay  hold  of  in  the  hope  rif  answering  it.  I  told  him  further, 
that  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
were  actuated,  I  believed  very  honestly,  by  what  was  rather 
a  sentiment  than  anything  else;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
whom  I   have  alluded,  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  least 
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distinguished  amongst  you^  admitted   that    I  was  perfectlj 

right,  and  that  it  was  more  a  sentiment  than  anything  else. 

A  sentiment  is,  of  course,  dilBBeult  to   arg^e  against.    This 

sentiment  has  gradually  sunk  down  into  a   phrase^  and  we 

understand  now  that  what  is  meant  by  that  phrase  is  that 

we,  on  this  side,  are  about  to  unchristianise    the  House  of 

Commons. 

j  Now  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  course  of  these  discussions, 

;  to  trace  whence  this  notion  or  feeling    of   unchristianising 

I  springs,  and  I  think  I  can  trace  it  backwards  through  the 

changes  of  the  law,  by  which  successive  parties  and  sect^, 
and  sections  of  the  people  of  this  country^  have^  during  the 
last  1 60  years,  been  admitted  to  full  participation  in  the 
riglits  of  citizenship.  The  very  same  feelingp^  though  it 
was  called  something  else,  was  in  operation  when  yon  ex- 
cluded the  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament.  The  veir 
same  feeling  under  a  somewhat  different  title  was  in  opera- 
tion when  the  Unitarians  were  subjected  to  oppressive 
statutes;  and  it  was  the  very  same  spirit^  however  much 
you  may  attempt  to  disguise  it,  under  which^  previous  to 
tlie  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  Dissenters 
of  this  country  were  excluded  from  municipal  and  othcT 
offices.  It  always  seems  to  me  to  come  from  that  appetite 
for  supremacy  which  springs  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  in  lliis  country  a  powerful  and  dominant  Church,  con- 
nected chiefly  witli  a  powerful  ruling  class,  and  that  step  by 
step  tlic  people  of  this  country,  one  section  after  another, 
have  wrested  from  tliat  Church,  and  from  that  class^  the 
rights  of  citizensliip  which  we  have  claimed,  and  which  we 
now  enjoy. 

Now  wliat  can  be  more  marvellous  than  that  any  sane  man 
should  propose  that  doctrinal  differences  in  religion  should 
l)e  made  the  test  of  citizenship  and  jwlitical  rights  ?  Doc- 
trinal differences  in  religion,  in  all  human  probability,  will 
last   for   many  generations  t^)  come,  and  may  possibly  last 
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so  long  as  man  shall  inhabit  this  globe ;  but  if  you  permit 
these  diSbrences  to  be  the  tests  of  citizenship,  what  is  it 
but  to  admit  into  your  system  this  fatal  conclusion,  that 
social  and  political  diSerences  in  all  nations  can  never  be 
eradicated,  but  must  be  eternal  ?  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis) 
may  be  taken  probably  for  as  honest  and  consistent  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  opponents  of  this  Bill  as  can  be  found 
in  this  House.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  Baron  Rothschild  in  any  matter 
which  can  affect  citizenship  or  the  duties  of  citizens,  or  in 
anything  whatsoever  of  which  the  laws  of  this  country 
can  justly  take  cognizance  as  relating  to  the  actions  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Crown.  I  have  watched  the  hon.  Baronet 
for  many  years  with  great  admiration — not  with  admiration 
for  the  principles  which  be  holds,  but  with  admiration  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  always  maintains  them.  If  all  men 
who  hold  what  I  regard  as  sound  principles  in  this  House 
were  to  take  the  hon.  Baronet  for  their  model,  sound  prin- 
ciples would  march  on  much  faster  than  they  do. 

Take,  for  instance,  what  may  be  called  the  morality  of 
politics,  and  you  will  find  that  the  hon.  Baronet  draws  nearly 
all  his  opinions  from  the  very  same  source  that  Baron  Roths- 
child draws  bis.  We  have  discussed  in  this  House  the  ques- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  I  find  the  hon.  Baronet,  with 
his  accustomed  bland  dignity,  quoting  against  me  with  perfect 
confidence  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  takes  his  notions  of  the 
priesthood  from  the  times  of  the  book  of  Eiodus.  I  think 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  when  the  question  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  under  discussion, 
the  hon.  Baronet  referred  the  House  with  perfect  confidence 
to  the  book  of  Leviticus.  Tlie  hon.  Baronet  too,  I  think, 
will  not  dispute  that  bis  law  of  tithes  comes  from  the  very 
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same  book.  If  it  be  a  question  of  oaths,  altboujch  it  hw 
been  said  by  the  highest  authority, '  Ye  have  he«rd  that  it 
hath  been  said  in  old  times,  Thoa  sbalt  not  forswear  thysdT, 
but  shalt  jwrform  unto  the  Lord  thy  vowb,'  the  '  swear  twK 
at  all'  ie  disregarded,  and  the  praetiee  of  the  hon.  Baronrt — 
a  practice  approved  liy  hie  Church,  and  approved,  I  presonK, 
by  a  majority  of  this  House — is  girecisely  that  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  If  the  lion. 
Baronet  does  not  defend  the  practice  of  war,  yet  I  know 
writers  who  profess  the  same  taith  as  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
have  dcfendi>d  the  practice  of  war,  because  they  say  it  wa», 
if  not  inculcated,  at  least  permitted,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
I  cannot  see,  if  the  hon.  Baronet  takes  his  public  moralilj 
from  tlieee  writings,  and  if  Baron  Rothschild  takes  his  from 
the  same  source,  and  if  the  qnestion  of  citizenship  be  not 
a  matter  of  doctrinal  religion,  hut  of  the  due  performance 
of  our  duties  to  each  other  and  to  the  State — I  cannot  sw 
why  the  hon.  Baronet  should,  for  thirty  or  forty  yoare,  have 
sat  in  this  Huuse,  and  Baron  Rothschild,  elected  by  the  fint 
constituency  of  the  kingdom,  be  shut  out. 

It  would  be  as  reasonable  for  a  man  to  quarrel  with  hit 
own  shadow,  as  for  the  lion.  Baronet  to  quarrel  with  Baiun 
Rothschild  on  th&ie  grounds.  But  what  a  ridiculous  position 
the  House  is  placed  in.  You  have  had  not  only  Baron  Roths- 
child, but  another  Member  of  his  persuasion  at  that  bar,  and, 
assuming  he  was  a  Christian,  you  allowed  him  to  begin  \a 
take  the  oath  upon  the  Old  Testament.  You  made  uo  objec- 
tion to  him  until  he  came  to  the  words '  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian.'  If  the  oath  had  been  taken  with  tlie  words  '  on 
the  faith  of  a  Christian,'  as  you  interjiret  them,  on  the  Old 
Testament,  it  could  not  possibly  be  a  legal  oath.  If  it  was 
necessary  for  a  man  who  took  an  oath  in  a  court  of  law  to 
be  a  Cliristian,  uo  Judge  would  allow  an  oath  to  be  taken 
on  the  Old  Testament;  but  would  require  it  to  be  taken 
on  the  New  Testament,  because  the  Ixxik  mnst  be  the  symliol 
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of  the  faith  by  which  he  affirmed.  Well,  you  passed  a  Reso- 
lution that  the  seat  for  the  City  of  London  was  full,  and  you 
put  yourselveB  out  of  court  with  regard  to  the  isBuiug  of  a 
new  writ.  If  a  man  was  an  alien,  and  had  been  elected  by 
a  constituency,  I  presume  that  it  would  be  competent  for 
the  House  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the 
petition  charging  him  with  being  an  alien,  and  upon  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  that  he  was  such,  he  would  be 
excluded  from  the  House,  and  a  new  writ  would  issue. 
But  here  you  have  no  means  of  appointing  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  interrogating  Baron  Kothscbild  as  to  whether 
he  is  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  He  took  one  oath,  and  part  of 
another.  This  House  declared  that  the  seat  was  full,  and 
that  a  new  writ  for  the  City  of  London  could  not  be  issued ; 
and  then  this  House  excluded  the  Member  who  was  elected 
from  his  seat. 

These  facbi  lead  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  second  question, 
of  as  great  importance  as  the  original  question  which  we  are 
now  discussing.  This  question  bos  been  diseusscd  and  decided 
upon  within  a  very  recent  period  in  a  great  many  divisions 
in  this  House,  not  less,  I  believe,  than  fourteen  times. 
Whether  it  was  before  or  after  dinner — whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  were  assembled  —  there  was 
always  a  very  large  majority  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  from 
twenty-sis,  at  the  lowest,  to  more  than  one  hundred  at  the 
highest.  I  want  to  ask  hou.  Gentlemen  opposite  whether 
they  think,  after  the  House  of  Commons  in  two,  if  not  three 
Parliaments,  within  very  rccunt  years,  has  decided  fourteen 
times  in  favour  of  the  candidate  elected  by  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, that  it  is  constitutional,  after  these  incessant  and  oftr- 
repeated  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  constitu- 
encies of  this  country,  that  this  question  should  longer  remain 
unsettled  'I 

I  am  told  there  is  an  awful  power  in  another  place. 
I  do  not  mcim  Lords  Temporal  so  much  as  Lords  Spiritual. 
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I  have  DO  great  opinion  of  BitiliopB  in  any  case.  Bat  of  >]] 
subjects,  this  is  about  the  very  last  oa  whicb  I  should  like 
fo  take  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  £n^Iaii<I. 
High  titles,  vast  revenues,  great  power,  conferred  U]K>n  Chris- 
tian ministers,  are  as  jvithont  warrant  to  my  mind  tn  Scrip- 
ture as  in  reason.  I  do  not  expect  that  they  should  be  able 
tn  give  an  unbiassed,  impartial  judgment  on  a  question  like 
this.  I  understand  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Ui« 
Government — coming  from  the  north  may  possiblv  account 
for  it — is  alarmed  at  the  power  of  the  bishops.  I  would  not 
surest  how  it  is  fo  be  oveivome ;  but  probably  th«¥  air 
means  by  which  the  Government  can  procure  the  passiDg 
of  this  Bill  through  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  Now, 
that  appears  fo  be  a  question  of  some  importance.  Though 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have  insisted  on  discussing  this 
question,  night  after  night,  every  session,  for  years  past, 
let  us  have  the  subject  thoroughly  probed,  if  this  is  to  be 
the  last  night. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  decided  in  favour  of  tliis  Bill. 
Does  any  hon.  Gentleman  deny  it  ?  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons representa  the  country,  the  country  is  in  favour  of  this 
Bill.  There  is  another  estate  of  this  realm,  the  most  dignified 
of  all]  represented  in  this  House  by  the  Gentlemen  who  sit 
on  that  (the  Ministerial)  bench ;  that  estate  of  the  realm 
unites  cordially  with  the  House  of  Commons  and  with  the 
people  in  this  Bill,  Fourteen  times  has  this  measure  been 
carried  by  large  majorities ;  repeatedly  has  it  been  sent  to 
the  other  House,  and  each  time  has  it  been  rejected,  and  on 
some  occasions  rejected  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate 
contempt.  Now,  I  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  tlie 
City  of  London  if  there  is  any  remedy  in  the  constitution  for 
this  state  of  things  ?  The  noble  Lord  had  the  opportunity  of 
admitting  the  .Tews  by  a  Resolution  of  this  House — he  had 
a  precedent  of  the  most  conclusive  kind  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Pease — and  althotigh  the  law  officers  were  not  clear  upon  t 
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Inw  on  thut  occasion,  still  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
once  established  a  precedent  of  that  nature,  any  person  wish< 
ing  to  sustain  the  power  of  this  House,  and  of  one  great 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  would  have  done  wisely  to  have 
maintained  the  precedent,  and  to  have  relied  on  it  in  this 
case. 

The  noble  Lord  preferred  what  he  thought  a  more  consti- 
tutional course,  and  he  asks  this  House  to  pass  Bills  for  the 
purpose.  Year  after  year  this  House  has  passed  this  measure, 
and  I  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  he  thinks  we  are  to  go  on 
year  after  year  bombarding  the  Lords  with  this  Jew  Bill, 
with  no  other  result  than  that  it  should  be  sent  down  again  ? 
If  the  British  constitution  affords  no  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  it  is  not  worth  all  the  boasting  which  the  noble  Loi*d 
and  others  have  heaped  upon  it.  There  are  t^vo  remedies  for  this 
evil.  The  one  is  the  creation  of  new  Peers.  ['  Hear !']  Do  not 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  I  should  recommend  it.  I  think  the 
remedy  might  be  worse  than  tlie  disease ;  but  that  is  one  of 
tile  remedies,  as  I  understand  it,  which  the  constitution  oHers 
to  the  Crown  in  cases  of  this  nature,  provided  the  case  he  of 
sufficient  magnitude.  We  know  that  this  remedy  has  been 
threatened  in  our  day,  and  threatened  witli  some  euceess. 

There  is  another  remedy.  Some  Gentlemen  say,  '  How 
can  you  expect  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  this  Bill,  when 
there  is  no  ferment  in  the  country  ?'  I  thought  noblemen 
in  that  assembly  were  in  an  atmosphere  so  serene,  that 
though  disturbed  occasionally  by  the  contentions  of  prektes 
and  the  disputations  of  rival  lawyers,  they  might  be  judged 
to  be  in  that  one  place  on  the  earth  '  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weaiy  are  at  rest.'  But  we  are  told 
there  is  no  ferment  in  the  country.  I  have  seen  ferments 
in  this  country,  and  many  others  have.  I  do  not  much 
admire  them.  I  would  rather  see  the  Houses  of  Legislature, 
whether  the  one  or  the  other,  taking  these  questions  up  in 
a   broad,   phittjsophic,   generous   spirit,   and   discussing  and 
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settling  them  in  that  ej'irit,  than  that  they  should  wait 
until  there  is  a  ferment  iu  the  coxmtrj'-  approachii^  U 
confusion,  and  then  eurronder,  upon  terms  that  shall  U 
humiliating  to  them,  prejudices  which,  if  given  up  in  time, 
might  have  been  forgotten  in  the  gratitude  and  the  appUiM 
of  their  countrymen.  It  is  assumed,  and  properly  and  tviaef}', 
that  you  will  get  no  ferment  up  shout  the  Jew  fiiU.  I  \tam 
no  ohjoction  to  admit  that  the  Jen-s,  not  being  great  in 
num1>ore,  and  not  free  from  some  dieadvantAge,  oonsequmt 
upon  that  prejudice  so  prevalent  on  the  benches  opposite, 
will  give  occasion  to  no  ferment  before  wliich  tliose  benebcs 
will  quail.  ['Oh,  oh  I']  They  will  quail  soon  enough 
when  there  is  a  ferment.  ['Oh,  oh!']  If  that  is  doubtnl, 
1  refer  you  to  the  history  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  proof 
of  what  I  say.  But  1  want  no  ferment.  I  want  argumenl 
and  sound  principles  of  legialntion  to  prevail  within  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  not  the  fear  of  anything  that 
may  take  place  outside. 

But  now  comes  the  case  of  the  noble  Lord  who  leads  the 
Government  in  this  House.  The  noble  lord  has  worked 
al  this  Bill  for  many  years ;  he  has  induced  tliis  House  to 
abdicate  the  power  which  it  possessed,  by  precedent,  of 
admitting  the  Jews  to  this  House  by  a  Reeolotion  of  this 
House.  He  has  recommended  the  constitutional  course — « 
good  course  if  it  should  succeed — but  I  think  he  is  bound  to 
tube  all  the  measures  which  are  open  to  his  Government  foi 
the  puqiosc  of  ensuring  the  success  of  this  Bill ;  and  I  olaioi 
it  as  one  of  those  who  have  voted  with  him,  I  believe,  on 
every  occasion,  and  done  all  that  I  could  for  the  ]»irpose  ol 
securing  the  success  of  this  meofiurc.  Now,  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  up  their  minds  that  unless  this  Bill  pass«c 
during  this  session  they  would  treat  a  defeat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  precisely  as  they  would  treat  an  important  defeat 
in  this  House ;  then  no  person  could  say  hereafter  tliat  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  Colleagues  did  nut  make  evety  eBurt  they 
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could  be  called  on  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  passing  this 
Bill.  I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  any  other  remedy  than 
the  creation  of  Peers,  and  agitation  out  of  doors ;  but  let  it 
be  a  resolution  on  the  part  ol'  the  Government  that  this 
Bill  shall  pass — that  they  will  make  it  a  matter  on  which 
tlieir  existence,  as  a  Government,  shall  be  staked — and  if 
it  should  not  be  passed,  upon  those  persons  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  forming  a  Government  who  shall  prevent  this 
measure  of  justice  to  the  Jewish  population  of  this  country. 

I  should  have  been  glad  if  the  noble  Lord,  with  the  great 
influence  which  he  exercises  in  this  House,  had  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  House  to  abolish  the  whole  system  of  oaths 
at  the  bar,  and  to  have  substituted  some  declaration  which 
every  honest  man  could  take  in  an  honest  and  conscientious 
spirit.  These  oaths  are  of  no  use — we  know  they  are  of  no 
use;  you  make  us  affirm  something  that  does  not  exist — 
and  every  man  who  takes  an  oath  at  the  table,  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  have  never  done,  knows  he  is  performing  a 
farce  which  is  ludicrous.  ['  Oh,  oh  1 ']  The  fact  is,  that  you 
are  called  on  to  aiSrm  that  you  will  not  do  something  which 
it  is  imjossible  for  you  to  do.  Let  us,  then,  get  rid  of  this 
(jucBtion,  which  has  been  discussed  and  decided  year  after 
year;  and,  above  all,  let  us  see  that  the  Commons  House 
of  England  is  open  to  the  Commons  of  England,  and  that 
every  man,  be  his  creed  what  it  may,  if  elected  by  a  con- 
stituency of  his  countrymen,  may  sit  in  this  House,  and  vote 
on  all  matters  which  aifeot  the  le^lation  of  this  kingdom. 
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THE   GOVERNMENT   SCHEME 
OF   EDUCATION. 

HOUSE   OF  COMMONS,  APRIL   20,    1847. 

From  Hansard. 

In  rising  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  this  most  interesting 
question^  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  to  defend  men  and  ])rin- 
ciples  which  are  not  popular  in  this  assembly.  Neverthe- 
less, being  myself  one  of  the  Nonconformist  body  of  this 
country,  and  being  by  birth,  education,  observation,  and 
conviction,  fully  established  in  the  opinions  I  hold,  I  am  bound, 
though  it  may  be  in  opposition  to  a  Government  sitting  on  the 
same  side  of  the  House  as  myself,  to  protest  against  the  policy 
and  principles  now  offered  for  the  adoption  of  the  House. 

I  listened  with  pleased  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh ;  and  I  read  with  due  respect 
that  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  I  admit 
the  ability  of  those  speeches ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  which 
that  ability  is  more  displayed  than  in  the  skill  with  which 
they  have  evaded  the  question  really  in  dispute  between  the 
Dissenting  bodies  and  the  Government  by  which  this  scheme 
of  education  is  proposed.  It  is  not  the  question  before  the 
House,  in  the  scheme  proposed,  or  in  the  Amendment  moved 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Pinsbury,  whether  the 
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State  has  any  right  or  power  to  interfere  with  education  h 
this  country ;  it  is  not  the  question  whether  it  is  with  secnk 
education  only  that  they  have  a  right  to  interfere.  The  que? 
tion  is  this : — what  Minutes  of  Council  are  before  us,  what  i 
their  object,  their  tendency,  and  the  effect  they  will  produc 
upon  the  position  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  Dis 
senting  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburg 
spent  three-fourths  of  the  time  he  was  on  his  leg«  in  prorin 
that  the  Statt*  has  the  power  and  the  right,  and  that  it  is  tl 
duty  of  the  State,  to  see  to  the  education  of  its  subject 
Judging  from  his  speech,  it  was  one  of  the  simplest  thing 
imaginable;  the  proposition  appeared  to  be  so  clear  that  b 
was  astonished  any  one  should  doubt  it;  and  with  the  righ 
hon.  Gentleman's  opinions  I  was  astonished  he  should  take  s 
much  pains  to  enforce  it.  But  if  it  be  so  clear  a  propositioi 
that  Government  has  the  plain  right  to  educate  its  subjecte 
it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  with  all  the  eminen 
statesmen  in  this  country  for  some  generations  past,  ther 
has  never  been  any  bold  and  determined  attempt  to  interfer 
with  tho  education  of  the  common  people  of  England  an^ 
Wales. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  me  to  prov 
too  much.  lie  tried  to  prove  that  it  was  the  duty  of  th 
Government  to  educate  the  people;  but  if  it  be  the  dutv  c 
Government  to  edueate  them,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  th 
Government  to  enforee  eilucation.  I  do  not  know  where  th 
line  ean  be  drawn.  If  it  be  its  solemn  duty  to  afford  opjx^rtu 
nity  for  education,  and  to  see  that  all  the  people  arc  ediicatet 
it  a])i)ears  to  me  we  must  come  inevitably  to  the  eonclusioi 
that  (jrovernment  has  the  jmwer,  and  that  it  is  also  its  tW\\ 
and  its  duty,  to  enforce  education  on  all  the  people  subject  t 
its  rule. 

The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  objecteil  t 
the   Dissenters  that    they  had    su])])ortcd   the  Committee  c 
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Privy  Council  in  1839,  whilst  they  oppose  it  in  1847;  that 
they  were  then  in  favour  of  this  interference,  and  are  now 
against  it.  I  admit  that  moDy,  or  at  least,  that  some  of  the 
DisBenters  were  in  favour  of  it  eight  years  ago.  But  we  have 
had  some  experience  from  1839  to  1847.  At  that  time  the 
Dissenters  regarded  the  institution  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  aa  a  stop  leading  away  from  that  power  which  the 
Church  of  England  wished  to  usurp,  of  educating  the  whole 
people ;  and  the  Dissenters  hoped  we  were  on  the  road  at  last 
to  overcome  the  pretensions  which  the  Church  of  England 
bod  so  long  asserted,  that  she  was  called  upon  and  bound  to 
undertake  the  husiness  of  education,  and  that  she  ought  to  ho 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  people.  But  from  1839 
to  this  year  we  have  found  no  step  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  not  had  a  tendency  to  aggrandize  the 
Established  Church.  In  1839  the  nohle  Lord  proposed  u 
eclieme  which,  from  the  opiwsition  of  the  Established  Church 
and  the  Wealeyans,  was  withdrawn.  In  1843,  the  right  hoD. 
Baronet  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  (Sir 
James  Graham)  proposed  a  scheme  ol'  education  in  connection 
with  the  Factories  Bill — a  scheme  which  was  thought  by 
everybody  to  give  undue  power  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Dissenters,  was 
withdrawn.  In  1847,  the  noble  Lord  comes  forward  with 
another  scheme.  It  has  the  same  defect;  its  object,  tendency, 
and  result  wiU  be  to  give  increased  and  enormous  power  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Eatablisheil  Church.  It  is  a  scheme  of  which 
the  Dissenters  cannot  avail  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  Dissenters;  and,  therefore,  they 
arc  bound  now  to  step  forward  and  protest  against  this  as 
against  the  former  schemes.  And  I  wonder  not  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  them  as  mem- 
bers of  Dissenting  bodies,  and  dangerous  also  to  the  civil 
liberty  of  the  people,  that  the  State  should  interfere  with 
education,  since  the  Qovemmeut,  it  appears,  is  not  able  to 
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interfere  without  giving  increased  power  to  the  clergy  of  N 
already  dominant  Church. 

The  rifjht  Uon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinbnrgh,  i 
the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat  down,  hare  both  failed  | 
convey  to  the  House  any  intinsation  that  there  is  much  d 
iu  the  cause  of  education  by  voluntary  eflfort  tbroagfaoat  ti 
kingdom.  If  a  man  came  to  this  House  from  any  olli 
country,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  England 
he  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  volnntary  efftul 
had  not  only  not  succeeded,  but  had  never  even  been  al 
tempted^-so  little  would  appear  to  have  been  done  from 
the  statements  they  made  to  the  House.  If  these  effortoi 
have  succeeded,  few  Membere  will  say  that  any  interference 
by  the  Government  is  desirable.  If  there  be  one  principle 
more  certain  than  another,  I  suppose  it  is  this,  Uut  ' 
a  people  is  able  to  do  for  iteclf,  that  the  Government  should 
not  attempt  to  do  for  it.  For  nothing  tends  so  much  to 
strengthen  a  people — to  make  them  groat  and  gtx>d — as  thi 
constant  exercise  of  all  their  faculties  for  public  objects,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  all  public  works  and  olyects  by  voluntary 
contributions  among  themselves. 

I  will  ju»t  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  moment 
to  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh  said,  we  bad  been 
trying  the  voluntary  principle  ever  since  the  Heptaruhv  ;  that 
the  voluntary  principle  had  been,  in  fact,  for  generations  and 
ages  on  its  trial ;  and  the  result  was,  that  we  bad  an 
enormous  amount  of  intellectual  destitption  in  the  country. 
But  it  is  not  a  fair  statement  to  say,  that  we  have  been 
trying  the  voluntary  syetem  since  the  Heptarchy.  We 
have  not  been  trying  the  voluntary  system  to  make  rail- 
roads since  the  Heptarchy,  but  since  the  year  1 830 ;  and  ib 
would  be  as  lair  a  statement  to  say  that  the  voluntary  system 
would  never  make  railroads  for  this  country,  because  it  \ai. 
not  made  railroads  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  as  to  any  thai 
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the  voluntary  Bystem  will  not  educate  the  people  because  it 
has  not  provided  fuU  means  of  education  since  1790;  many 
archbishopSj  bishops,  and  other  disting^iished  members  of  the 
Established  Church  having  opposed  themselves  to  the  effective 
education  of  the  common  people. 

The  House  ia  not  very  fond,  and  I  admire  its  judgment  in 
this  respect,  of  hearing  statistics  on  a  question  of  this  kind  j 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  figuree  as  to  what  has  been  done.  Look- 
ing to  the  statistics  given  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  this 
measure,  by  Dr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Baiues,  and  others  who  have 
made  calculations  on  the  subject,  it  appears  that  from  the 
year  1818  to  this  time  the  progress  has  been  something 
extraordinary.  In  1818  there  were  674,000  day-scholars 
in  England  and  Wales;  in  1833,  there  were  \,z']6,ooo;  in 
1847,  there  were  2,147,000.  Thus,  in  1818,  the  proportion 
was  I  in  1 7  to  the  population ;  in  1 833,  it  was  i  in  11;  in 
1847,  it  was  I  in  8.  The  population  has  increased  only  49 
per  cent,  since  that  time,  whilst  the  scholars  in  our  day- 
schools  have  increased  at  least  2 1  o  per  cent. ;  that  is,  leaving 
out  of  view  the  numbers  who  are  Sunday  scholars.  I  agree 
with  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last,  that  Sunday-school 
education  is  not  all  the  children  should  have  :  but  when  you 
are  complaining  of  the  want,  the  destitution  of  education,  it  is 
fair  that  should  be  taken  into  acconnt.  In  1818,  the  Sunday 
scholars  numbered  477,000;  in  1833,  they  were  more  than 
1,000,000;  and  from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  a  very 
rapid  increase. 

Now,  look  at  Scotland.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secrctaty  at  War,  I  think,  is  not  in  his  place,  or  he  could 
tell  us  something  about  the  Church  with  which  he  is  so 
honourably  connected,  I  mean  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
If  within  three  or  four  years  they  have  raised  more  than 
1,000,000/,  sterling,  if  they  have  built  or  offered  to  build 
schools  in  some  fioo  or  700  parishes,  what  will  the  right 
hon.   Member  for  Edinburgh  say  to  this?     I    huve  been  iu 
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their  churches  and  chapels;  and  if  there  be  one  thing  more 
honourable  to  the  Scotchmen  of  this  generation  than  another^ 
it  is  the  magnanimous  and  wonderful  efibrts  which  the 
members  of  .that  communion  have  made  to  constitute  them- 
selves a  Church  free  from  the  trammels  and  embarrassments 
attendant  on  a  connection  with  the  State. 

We  will  take  Wales^  and  see  what  has  been  done  there. 
In  the  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh  Herald  of  the  2i8t  of  March, 
1 846^  I  find  it  stated,  that 

'  About  Hoven  or  eight  years  ago,  in  the  seventy- three  parishes  of  Anglesn. 
in  which  there  were  churches,  there  was  not  one  Sunday-school  connected 
with  the  EHtablishuil  Church,  whilst  there  were  in  the  county  no  fewer  than 
156  Sunday-schooh)  kc')>t  by  the  various  denominations  of  Dissenters.' 

And  the  statement  went  on — 

'There  are  now  in  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales  alone  i^aa  places  of 

public  worship,  in  whicli  Sunday-schools  are  regularly  kept  by  Dissentexs,  and 

well  attcude<l,  viz. — 

CalviniAtic  Methodists  .         .         .  479  schools. 

ludeiMiudeuts      .....  260       ,, 
Baptists                                   .                   .  81        „ 

Wesleyans  .....  aoa       „ 

which  were  attended  by  upwards  of  140,000  children  altogether.* 

Willi  resj>ect  to  Wales,  there  is  this  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  education  of  the  common  people — of  the  labouring'  classes 
— has  l)ccn  altog'cther  the  work  of  the  Dissenting'  com- 
munities in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  House  from  Wales,  on  whatever  side  of  the 
House  ho  sits,  who  will  deny  that  something  like  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Wales  who  have  received 
education  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  received  that 
education  at  the  hands  of  the  Dissenting  bodies.  There  is, 
I  believe,  a  Commission  of  educational  inquiry  now  at  work 
in  Wales.  We  have  not  their  report  yet;  but  I  venture  to 
foretell  that  when  that  report  is  i>rinted  it  will  establish  the 
fact  I  have  stated — that  ot*  late  years,  where  the  Cluircli  has 
educated  one  child  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  Dissenting 
Churches  have  educated  from  eight  to  ten. 
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The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  appears  to 
differ  from  his  right  hon.  Colleague  the  Member  for  Kdinburgh. 
From  what  he  stat«e,  T  understand  ho  is  of  opinion  that  the 
voluntary  principle  has  done  a  good  deal — namely,  it  lias 
proWded  schools  suiBcieat  for  the  wants  of  the  population. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  epealdng  of  his  coming  back  to  office — 

'When,  however,  we  cune,  being  DHwlf-Appointed  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  oonnder  the  state  of  education,  it  s|>pesTed  to  db  th>t  a,  reiy  greiit 
number  of  Buboole  luid  been  built,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  nicb  a  demand 
aa  there  bud  beeo  for  money  to  build  scIiooU  ;  ond  that  as  vnrioua  deGirfendeg 
in  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  acboola  liad  been  obeerved,  it  would  be 
advisable  k>  nuke  MinutcB.  praponing  a  difiisrent  diiitribution  of  Ihe  mm  which 
might  be  voted  by  Parliament,  and  laying  down  in  thoie  Minutea  what  tha 
application  of  that  aiuu  shoulil  be.' 

So  that  we  have  the  authority  of  the  noble  Lord  for  this  fact, 
that  the  system  hitherto)  pursued,  the  voluntary  system,  has 
provided  schoola  in  al)out  sufficioDt  abundance;  njid  it  is 
because  the  Government  actually  did  not  find  that  they  had 
tlie  means  of  distributing  their  grants  for  the  building  of 
schools,  that  they  now  come  before  the  House  and  ask  for 
powers  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the  grants  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  education.  Is  it  liWcly,  I  ask,  that  the  system 
which  has  built  their  schools  for  many  of  the  i>opuIation 
of  tliis  country,  will  be  very  long  in  improving  the  ijuality 
of  the  education  given  iu  them?  is  it  likely  that  we  shaJl 
have  to  wait  long  before  it  will  be  no  more  necessary  to 
pay  and  pension  the  schoolmasters  out  of  the  public  funda, 
than  it  is  now  to  build  schools  for  tlie  accummodatiou  of  the 
children  taught? 

Tlie  noble  Lord  saya — 

*  I  do  nut  undentand,  then,  whj  any  Diaeentor  should  refuse  to  parULke  of 
thin  grant  ou  the  gruund  that  part  of  this  money  is  given  to  Church  «f  Eng- 
bind  Hcbools,  these  Church  schools  b«ing  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of 
individuals  who  ore  members  ut  that  Church.' 

I  think  it  was  not  very  ingenuous  of  tht:  nobk'  Lord  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  this  in  his  speech.      He  must  kuuw  it  is 
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not  because  the  Church  of  England  receives  tnonej  from  Ihu 
grant  that  Nonconformists  object  to  the  grant;  bot  it  ii 
because  Nonconformists  tbemselveB,  in  accordance  witli  IlilJ 
principles  by  which  they  are  so,  cannot  receive  public  moBll 
for  the  teaching  of  religion  in  their  schools;  and,  tbereGMH 
they  object  to  the  State  giving  money  as  an  advantage  ta  fljfl 
Church  schools — an  advantage  by  which  they  must  pnflg 
and  which  will  certainly  be  roost  damaging  to  the  Dissentn^  - 
schools. 

The  right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  does  not  generally 
speak  with  great  courtesy  of  Dissenters  and  NoDconformialM 
I  have  heard  him  apeak  in  this  House,  I  think,  of  the  hra^l^l 
of  Exeter   Hall ;    and  last  night  he  spoke  frequently  of  1^ 
clamour  made  out  of  doors.     It  is  a  very  old  story  for  Gentle 
men  in  office — and  there  must  bo  many  comforts,  conveni- 
ences,  and  pleasures,  no  doubt,  connected  with  office,  or  men 
would  not  seek  it  so  much— it  is  a  common  thing  for  men 
in  office  to  say  that  any  opposition  \a  their  plans  made  out 
of  doors  ia  clamour.     But  I  ask  whether  it  is    likclv  that 
five  hundred  men,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,   would  c<ome 
up  to  London,  and  take  the  trouble  they  have  done,  meeting 
all  the  hostility  and  obloquy  heaped  upon  them,  if  they  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  something  important  in  the  Minutes 
to  the  interests  of  the  different  religious  communities  witlj 
which  they  are  connected?     And  1  think  that  the  riglit  I 
Gentleman  is  one  of  the  last  men  in  this  House  who  shod 
treat  this  movement  as  clamour,  and  condemn    it   as   if  i 
came  from  an  unreasonable  class  of  persons. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  ns  that  they  are  abandoning 
all  the  principles  which  the  Nonconformists  of  past  times  e 
taught ;  he  tells  us  what  republican  statesmen  and  leaders  i 
the  United  States  have  said,  what  has  been  done  or  held  1 
Washington,  JelFcraon,   and   the  commonwealth    of  Mas 
chusctts.     But  is  there  any  comparison  between  the  1 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  ?    Is  there  any  Establisl 
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Church  in  the  United  States?  Has  the  commonwealth  of 
MasaachuBetts,  in  every  one  of  its  pariBhes,  a  gentleman  highly 
educated,  well  paid,  connected  by  birth  or  standing  with  the 
anBtocratic  and  privileged  class,  not  influenced  by  the  popular 
sentiment  and  the  popular  mind,  but  acting  always  in  unison 
and  conformity  with  the  privileged  class  to  which  he  ia  at- 
tached ?  Give  us,  if  you  please,  the  state  of  things  which  exieto 
in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  that  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Free  us  from  the  trammels  of  your  Church — set 
religion  apart  from  the  interference  of  the  State— if  you  will 
make  public  provision  for  education,  let  it  not  depend  upon 
the  doctrines  of  a  particular  creed — and  then  you  will  find 
the  various  sects  in  this  country  will  be  as  harmonioiia  on  the 
question  of  education  as  are  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Just  recollect,  when  the  whole  of  the  Nonconformists  are 
charged  with  clamour,  what  they  mean  by  being  Noncon- 
formists. They  object,  as  I  understand,  at  least  I  object, 
to  the  principle  by  which  the  Government  seizes  public 
funds  in  order  to  give  salaries  and  support  to  the  teachers  of 
all  sects  of  religion,  or  of  one  sect  of  religion,  for  I  think  the 
one  plan  nearly  as  unjust  as  the  other.  Either  the  Noncon- 
formists hold  this  opinion,  or  they  arc  a  great  imposture.  They 
object  to  any  portion  of  the  public  money  going  to  teachers  of 
religion  belonging  either  to  the  Established  Chureh  or  to  Dis- 
senting bodies;  they  object  to  the  receiving  it  for  themselves. 
They  find  certain  Minutes  infringing  on  this  principle.  Yon 
wish  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the  young  persons  of 
this  country  shall  be  (rained  to  certain  religious  tenets.  In- 
your  Church  schools,  we  are  to  have  the  Catechism  taught, 
and  the  Liturgy  taught,  as  well  as  the  Scriptures  read.  All 
this  is  to  he  done  under  the  cognizance  and  supervision  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  children  are  to  be  examined 
by  the  clergymen  and  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, who  are  also  to  be  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 


^^_  have 
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The  Minutes  do  not  say  so ;  but  under  the  oom|iact  tatflii 
into  by  the  Government  with  the  Charch,  they  <!an  ■{■poiil 
no  inspector  who  is  not  palatable  to  the  Archbuliop  of  €■■ 
terbury.  The  insp^lor  mnst  be  discb&rged  if  the  Archbwhf 
expresses  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  bim.  Of  ooarw  llui  ii 
in  Churoh  of  Eup^Iond  schools  only, 

I  admit  that  the  noble  Lord  will  not  cany  it  the  lengtli  «f 
proposing  this  for  Dissenting  schools;  he  will  tM>t  venttm  t* 
do  so.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  humiliated  for  that.  X< 
Government  in  this  country  durst  attempt  to  carry  that  into 
efleet.  But  if  you  had  the  power  to  carry  out  th«  spirit  a- 
preesed  in  the  Minutes,  I  say  the  Dissenting  schools  would  Dot 
be  firee  from  interference  by  the  clergymen  of  the  State  Chuicli. 
1  am  prepared  to  contend  that  the  powers  given  by  these 
Minutes  to  the  clergrymen  examiners  are  cali^ulated  to  giw 
a  great  increase  of  power  to  all  the  clergj-meu  of  tho  &ta- 
blished  Church.  They  arc  made  public  ofBoers  with  respeei 
lo  schools.  Now,  the  vicar  of  the  parish  enters  tht  echooli^ 
and  inquires  about  the  children ;  but  he  has  no  more  power 
than  any  other  gentleman  who  may  choose  to  visit  it  and 
the  same.  But  by  your  Minutes  you  empower  him  to 
under  the  authority  of  an  inspector,  who,  by  your  compait 
with  the  Church,  can  only  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  I  say  these  clergymen  and  inspectors  are  prone 
meddle  with  everything.  They  will  go  there  and  examine  tl 
children  in  their  books;  they  will  interrogate  the  teachers 
to  their  methods  and  their  learning.  Do  you  thiulc,  if 
find  a  child  whose  brother  or  sister  goes  to  a  I>iseeDtij 
chapel,  the  clergyman  will  not  be  zealous  enough  to  use  1 
iiiiluence  to  induce  him  to  attend  the  church  ? 

It  is  notorious  that,  in  all  parts  of  England,  charities,  nev 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  particular  religiov 
o]>inions,  but   which   are   in  the   hands  of  the   £stahtieh< 
Church,  are  distribntcd  with  a  view  to  the  elfect  they 
have  in  bringing  an  increase  of  atti-'udance  to  the  Natioi 
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schoola  or  the  churches  of  the  Establishment.  I  know  num- 
bers of  these  cases  myself;  and  I  know  that  a  child  who  did 
not  bow  down  to  the  Church,  or  who  refused  to  go  to  a 
National  school,  would  find  himself  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  clergyman.  All  the  inducements  to  him,  which  you  boast 
of,  to  rise  in  the  world  and  gain  an  honourable  station  in 
society,  would  be  merely  as  the  idle  wind  that  blows,  aad 
would  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to  obtain  for  him  an  honour- 
able place  in  life.  If  anything  were  wanted  to  show  the 
effect  of  these  Minutes,  look  at  the  triumph  your  propoei- 
tioDs  have  excit«d  amnn^  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  clergy  especially.  Was  there  ever  a  good 
measure  for  Nonconformists  proposed  that  was  received  with 
an  exulting  shout  of  gratulation  by  the  hon.  Baronet  below 
me  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  by  the  Bishops,  and  by  all  the  clergy 
of  the  kingdom?  I  am  wrong,  perhaps,  as  i-egards  the  hon. 
Baronet ;  he  did  not  loudly  exult,  but  he  took  the  measure 
meekly,  he  took  it  very  thankfully. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  Church  is  thankful  for  everything 
it  can  get,  and  it  never  loses  anything  for  want  of  asking  for 
it.  I  confess  I  am  astonished  that  Churchmen  throughout 
the  country — I  do  not  speak  of  the  clergy,  but  the  laity — 
have  supported  this  measure,  because  I  thiuk  they  are  as 
much  interested  as  the  Dissenters  in  opposing  any  extension 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
impede  the  progress  of  liberty,  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  in  the  public,  than  to  add  to  the  powers 
of  the  priesthood  in  matters  of  education.  If  you  give  them 
such  increased  powers  by  legislative  enactment,  you  do  more 
than  you  could  effect  by  any  other  means  to  enslave  and 
degrade  a  people  subject  to  their  influence. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  which  I  must  advert.  In  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  who  dwelt 
with  great  emphasis  on  the  impartiality  which  he  attributed 
to  this  proposed  system,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said : — 
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'  I  do  wiiih  tliat,  instead  of  osing  phnwes  of  dhspmrm^mneot  agminifc  tfe 
scheme  proposed,  hon.  Grentlemen  would  just  answer  me  this  pUun  qnestkn  :— 
Supposing  in  any  one  city  there  should  be  a  school  coimected  with  the  ChnrcL 
another  connected  with  the  Wesleyans,  and  another  with  the  Presbjteriuu- 
will  any  Gentleman  distinctly  point  out  to  me  what  share  of  the  public  mf^ 
or  what  patronage  is  that  which  the  school  connected  with  the  Choreh  w^ 
get,  and  which  the  other  schools  will  not  get!' 

That  is  the  question  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
for  an  answer.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  looked  over 
the  grants  that  have  already  been  made^  he  woidd  have  found 
that  out  of  the  sum  of  \^()fiOoLy  which  during^  the  last  three 
years  has  been  distributed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Priiy 
Council,  the  Church  has  received  i4i,ocx5/.  There  never  was 
anything  so  impartial.  ['  Hear,  hear  I ']  No  doubt  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  who  cheer,  will  say  that  the  Dissenters  might 
have  had  it  if  they  had  asked  for  it.  True,  but  the  Dissenteis 
were  of  a  different  temper  from  that.  They  did  not  separate 
from  the  Established  Church  that  they  should  afterwards 
come  whining  and  asking  the  Government  to  support  their 
educational  system.  Their  very  principle  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  appropriate  public  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  instruction.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh  knows  right  well  that  in  times  pa^^t 
they  have  refused  the  public  money  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
that  in  times  to  come  they  are  likely  to  come  still  less  forwanl 
than  hitherto  to  avail  themselves  of  such  support. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  us  to  the  United  States 
last  night,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  accompany  me  there  now  for 
a   moment.       The   impartiality   of  your    plan     is    like    this. 

Suppose   at   the  present   time   in  the  United   States there 

being  no  Established  Church  there — the  Government  were  to 
offer  an  endowment  to  the  religious  sects,  and  nine-tenths 
having  refused  to  accept  it,  the  Government  were  to  persist 
in  endow^ing  the  remaining  one-tenth,  while  the  others 
protested  against  the  principle  of  endowment  altogether; 
in  Uiat  condition   of  things  the  plea   of  impartiality   would 
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be  as  just  and  fair  as  that  put  forward  ic  the  present  case 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  DiBBenters  have  uot 
taken,  and  they  wil]  not  take,  this  money  ;  and  it  must  be 
clear  to  thoBC  who  know  the  history  and  anderstand  anytliing 
of  the  principles  of  Nonconformity,  that  any  Noneonformiat 
who  takes  one  sixpence  of  this  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  tenets  of  his  particitlar  sect,  can  never  after- 
wards, with  any  show  of  consistency  and  good  faith,  eay  one 
eyllable  against  the  domination  and  U£urpation  of  tlie  Esta- 
blished Church. 

I  think  that  in  this  year  1847  the  time  may  be  said  to 
have  come,  when,  although  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  may  not  consider  such  scruples  wise  and  prudent,  the 
scruples  which  do  exist  and  are  conscientiously  entertained  by 
thousands  and  millions  of  our  countrymen  should  be  respected, 
and  when  the  Government  should  pause  before  it  holds  out 
a  great  temptation  to  men  to  abandon  their  principles  j 
and,  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  to  abandon  them,  offers 
ail  enormous  advantage  to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Cliureh.  With  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  give  a  direct  reply  to  the  statement 
of  the  hou.  Meml«r  for  Pinsbury  on  that  part  of  the  subject, 
when  he  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  in 
1S39;  and,  as  there  has  been  some  talk  of  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  going  on  with  the  Wesleyans  during  the 
last  fortnight,  I  should  be  glad,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  should  think  it 
worth  while  to  notice  anything  I  say,  to  receive  an  answer 
to  this  question — Have  the  Privy  Council  communicated 
with  the  authorities  and  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  or  have  they  not?  If  they  have,  then  it 
follows  of  course  that  they  must  have  had  the  intention,  when 
these  Minutes  were  laid  upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  make  grants  to  Roman  Catholic  schools.   That 
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would  be  BomethiDg  noble,  something  great,  something  to  be 
admired,  in  coming  forward  to  offer  this  great  boon  to  all 
classes  of  the  people  without  taroiir  or  distiDctioa. 

In  this  House  I  have  often  heard  men  taunt  the  Dissenters 
with  bigotry  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
population;  but  let  it  be  Baid  that  those  Dissenters  have 
ever  accorded  and  been  willing  to  accord  to  their  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  all  and  everything  they  sought  and  could 
conscientiously  accept  for  themsetveB.  Civil  rights  and  [nivi- 
leges  the  Dissenters  have  been  willing  to  grant  to  Catholics. 
Manj*  of  them  who  have  had  scats  in  this  House  since  1839 
would  never  have  found  admitlaDcc  here  had  it  not  been 
for  the  aseistance  they  receiviKl  in  their  struggle  for  civil 
liberty  at  the  hands  of  the  Dissenting  body.  My  honest 
opinion  is  this,  that  when  these  Minutes  were  laid  upon  the 
table,  the  Government  intended,  and  most  wisely,  to  open 
these  grants  to  all  persona  of  all  religions  persuasions  what- 

The  Government  had  no  idea  that  there  would  be  a  dis- 
turbance about  these  Minutes.  They  were  drawn  up  by  a 
very  clever  secretary,  who,  like  other  secretaries,  is  disposed 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  office,  and  when  drawn  up 
they  were,  no  doubt,  submitted  to  the  oversight  of  the  bishops 
in  the  other  House.  The  whole  thing  was  comfortably  con- 
cocted, and  it  was  supposed  the  Dissenters  would  take  it 
without  asking  any  questionp.  But  the  moment  the  We«- 
leyans  evinced  a  disposition  to  join  other  Dissenters  in  resisting 
the  measure,  it  was  feared  that  the  oppositaon  might  grow  too 
formidable,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into.  Possibly  the 
Government  did  not  make  the  first  overture  in  this  n^otia* 
tion ;  but  it  often  happens  in  these  cases,  as  everybody 
knows,  that  there  is  some  convenient  friend  to  make  the 
primary  advance,  and  put  the  negotiation  in  train.  At  this 
time  the  Wesleyans  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  delusion 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be  excluded;  and  if  thejr 
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are,  I  am  reminded  of  what  baa  been  said  by  a  well-known 
writer,  that  it  ie  sometimes  as  pleasant  to  be  cheated  as 
to  cheat. 

I  am  not  now  going  to  detain  the  House  with  any 
observations  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  nor  will  I  enter  into  particulars  of  the 
expenditure  to  be  incurred,  or  of  the  briljes  to  be  offered. 
This  only  I  will  remark,  that  I  believe  the  last  thing  any 
reasonable  man  would  do  to  elevate  his  fellow-man,  is  to 
make  him  a  pensioner  or  recipient  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Government.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  Noncon- 
formists, forming  bo  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  are  to  have  their  feelings  and  principles  disregarded 
in  the  course  of  legislation  you  adopt — whether  a  new  system 
of  education  is  to  be  introduced  in  which  you  teach  every- 
body's religion  at  everybody's  expense  ?  The  Nonconformists 
deny  your  right  to  do  this :  they  will  not  receive  your  money. 
You  offer  them  that  which  ia  of  no  value  to  them  3  and  the 
Church,  less  scrupulous,  receives  the  gift.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  schools  of  the  Dissenters  will  staiid  at  a  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  Church  schools — the  one 
class  depending  solely  upon  vohmtary  contributions,  the  other 
having  certain  bribes  attached  to  it  of  provision  for  life,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  House  is  asked  to  vote  at 
the  exj)ense  of  all. 

I  will  say  nothing  now  of  the  wonderful  statesmanship 
which  lias  chosen  this  particular  season  to  open  an  arena  of 
strife,  and  throw  down  an  apple  of  discord  amongst  us  when 
there  was  an  appearance  of  concord  and  unanimity.  I  am 
sorry  it  has  come  to  this;  I  am  sorry,  not  because  of  the 
particular  effect  it  may  have  upon  this  Government  or  that 
Government,  but  because  I  must  ever  rugret  to  see  discord 
and  bitterness  introduced  upon  religious  subjects,  and  because 
I  know  that  when  once  this  strife  begins,  real  interests,  useful 
matters,   are  neglected ;  and  men  separate  and  stray   aside 
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from  paths  which  they  might  tread  together  to  the  adm 
of  their  common  country. 

I  will  now  conclude ;  and  if  I  have  been  betrayed  into  i 
warmth  of  expression,  let  it  be  remnabered  that  I  a 
member  of  the  Nonconformigt  body.  My  forefathets 
guished  in  priBon  by  the  acts  of  that  Church  which  you 
ask  me  to  aggrandise.  Within  two  years  places  of  woi 
of  the  sect  to  which  I  belong  have  been  despoiled  of 
furniture  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  miniater  of  the  Establi 
Clmrcli;  and  when  I  look  back  and  see  how  that  Ch 
has  been  uniformly  hostile  to  the  progress  of  public  litx 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  withhold  my  protest  against 
outrage  committed  by  the  Government  on  the  Noneonfor 
body  fur  the  sake  of  increasing  the  power  of  a  poli 
institution,  which  I  believe  is  destined  to  fall  before 
growing  Christianity  aod  the  extending  freedom  of 
people. 


CHURCH  RATES  ABOLITION 

BILL. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS,   APRIL    27,   18G0. 

From  Hansard. 

I  FEEL  somewhat  indebted  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Whiteside)  for  having  come  forward  as  a 
new  advocate  upon  this  question^  for  he  has  thrown,  by  that 
physical  force  oratory  of  which  he  is  so  great  a  master^  some 
new  light  upon  a  question  which  has  been  worn  almost 
threadbare.  But  I  do  not  think  that  when  his  speech  is  read 
to-morrow  it  will  persuade  that  great  portion  of  the  people 
who  object  to  Church-rates  that  the  system  now  existing 
should  be  permanently  continued.  I  was  not  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  learned  Gentleman's  speech^  but  when 
I  entered  the  House  he  was  telhng  us  that  the  Noncon- 
formists of  the  olden  time  were  a  much  better  class  of 
men  than  the  Dissenters  of  the  present  day;  that  they 
made  no  objections  to  the  equity  of  Church-rates.  That 
was  a  sentiment  which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  for  the  first  time  have 
appeared  as  decided  admirers  of  the  Nonconformists  of  the 
past.  In  answer  to  that  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  time 
of  Queen   Elizabeth   down  to   the  Act   of  Toleration  the 
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principles  of  religious  freedom  were  little  understood  in  tb 
country.     We  know  that  not  the  Church  only  wben  it  U 
the   power,   hut    many  of  the    NonconformUte   tbemadw, 
admitted  that  it  was  right  not  only  to   raise  tables  for  ^ 
support  of  a  particular  Church — their  own  Church — but  ll* 
it   was   positively  right  to   coerce    those    persons   who  IhU 
religious  opinions  iliSerent  from  their  own.     They  hsd  nci 
advanced  as  far  as  the  great  body  of  the    English  jKopk, 
including    hon.   Gentlemen    opposite,    and    the    party  th*T 
represent,   have   now   advanced,   and    therefore    the   lesmoi 
Gentleman's    argument    goes    for    very    little.      Bat    he  li« 
treated  the  House  to  a  public  reading  of  a   large  portiito 
of   the   evidence    of,   I    think,   two    gentlemen    who   were 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  of  the   House  of  Lords.    I 
shall  refer  only  to  the  evidence  of  one  of  these  gentlei 
Mr.  Bunting.     I  suspect  that  when  the   name   of  Bnnl 
was  mentioned  there  was  a  general  impression  that  this 
the  evidence  of  a  very  distinguished  man  who,  althoi^i 
nominally,  yet   actually,  was    Bishop  or  Archbishop, 
almost  Fope,  in  the  sect  of  which  he  was  so  distJDj 
a    Member.      But    that    is    not    the    case.      The    lauiwtl 
Gentleman,  not  for  the  first  time  in  liis  life  as 
learned    in    the    law,    has    been    beholden     for    his    bii 
to  an  attorney  practising  in   Manchester.     Mr.  Bantings 
not  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  as   I   tindei 
but  is  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  therefore   I  mi 
strij)  him  of  any  authority  he  has  upon  this  matter  in 
nection  with  the  Methodist  Church   in  consequence  of 
bearing  the  name  of  Bunting.     I  must  say,  fiuther,  that 
Gentleman,  although  in  some  sort  a  Nonconformist,   inu> 
ranch  as  I  presume  he   attends   a   Methodist  Chapel,   is  a 
politician   of  a  peculiar   kind,   such   as  is   not   found   very 
frequently  among  the  Dissenting  body.     I  dare  say  he  agi««« 
with   the   most  obstructive,   if  I   may  use  the   term, 
servative  or  Tory  among  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and 
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vie  had  taken  his  opinion  upon  all  those  queBtions  of  policy 
which  this  House  has  decided  in  favour  of  popular  rights 
and  justice  to  the  pcojjle  of  this  country  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr.  Bunting 
would  have  been  as  conclusive  in  hie  ei,Hdeiice  against  all 
those  concessions  as  he  appears  to  have  been  upon  the  4uestion 
of  Cliuieh-rates.  But  the  learned  Gentleman  did  not  treat  the 
House  quite  fairly  in  stating  the  evidence  of  this  Gentleman, 
because  even  he  did  not  feel  himself  courageous  enough  to  say 
that  the  Wesleyan  body  was  in  favour  of  Church-rates.  I 
find  he  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  whether  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  petitions  being  sent  by  them  : — 

•  No  :  from  %  foar  on  Ihe  pBrt  of  those  who  aympatlii™  with  the  Church  of 
EnglAnd  of  eliciting  aa  opinion  to  the  contrary.  There  id  uiiong  us  a  geDeml 
agroement  not  to  diitUfh  qacBtioiu  whioli  we  do  not  consideT  eBseolial.  'file 
ojipoaition  would,  I  believe,  be  from  a  miDorit;  in  our  own  body.' 

■  A  ilistinct  minority  I — 1  think  I  ahould  call  it  so.' 

The  House  will  &ee  from  tbiB  that  although  Mv.  Bunting 
is  not  remarkable  for  great  hesitation  generally  in  his 
opinions  upon  this  matter,  yet  he  does  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  Wesleyan  hotly  was  with  any  sort  of  unanimity  in  favour  ■ 
of  Church-rates.  And  I  can  give  my  testimony,  living  as 
1  do  in  a  neighbourhood  where  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
where  their  services  have  been  very  great,  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  question  of  Church-rates  is  mooted  and  coutests 
take  place,  although  a  few  leading  men  are  anxious  to  keep 
the  question  quiet,  because  it  is  one  which  might  disturb  their 
Ix>dy,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  a  very  large  numbiT — 
I  think  a  majori^' — who  attend  their  chapels  have  generally 
acted  with  the  party  by  which  Church-rates  were  opposed. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Wesleyan  body  is 
of  a  peculiar  character,  that  its  government  is  more  strictly 
priestly  than  anything  that  exists  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  almost  beyond  anything  outside  the  Churcli  of  Rome.  The 
Conference,  composed  of  one  hundred  ministers,  dominates 
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to  a  large  extent  not  only  over  the  private  opinionB  u 
individual  action  of  the  members,  but  also  over  what 
may  coll  the  coqmrate  or  sect  action,  and  througho 
their  numerous  chapels  in  this  country,  unless  the  Co 
ference  were  to  give  the  order  or  its  pennission,  i 
should  probably  not  find  ^m  any  of  these  cong^regatioi 
petitions  presented  to  this  House.  But  from  this  la 
may  be  traced  an  important  series  of  circumstances — tfa( 
there  have  been  from  that  body  numerous  secessions  of  vei 
noteworthy  character,  secessions  which  have  not  arisen  froi 
any  difference  as  to  the  doctrine,  but  simply  as  to  the  absolul 
government  of  the  Conference.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a 
I  have  said,  great  numbers  of  them — I  believe  a  very  grea 
majority — vote  in  opposition  to  Church-rates  whenever  a  con 
test  takes  place,  and  do  unite  in  sympathy  upon  this  questioi 
with  the  great  body  of  Dissenters  belongiug  to  other  sects. 

I  should  not  have  said  so  much  about  this  particulai 
body  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  importanct 
which  the  learned  Gcntlemau  has  given  to  this  part  ol 
the  subject.  I  find,  however,  that  even  from  the  Conference 
'  Methodists  there  have  been  135  petitions  presented,  from  tht; 
Metlio<liBt  New  Connection  97,  from  the  Methodist  Free 
Church  164,  from  the  Primitive  Methodists  365,  from  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  108,  from  the  United  Methodists,  the 
Methodist  Reformers,  and  the  Weslcyan  Association  4; ; 
making  a  total  of  more  than  800  petitions  which  have  been 
presented  from  the  whole  body  of  Methodists  in  favour  of  this 
Bill.  Now,  as  to  the  other  sects  of  Dissenters,  I  believe  the 
learned  (ientleman  has  not  been  able  to  make  out  any  kind  of 
case  or  show  any  ditfcR-nce  of  opinion  among  them  uj>on  this 
question.  I  think  he  will  admit  that  they  are,  with  as  much 
unanimity  as  can  ever  be  expected  upon  piiblic  questions,  in 
favour  of  a  reiieal  of  Church -rates.  But  if  it  be,  as  he  says, 
that  this  movement  is  merely  the  movement  of  u  few  busy, 
meddlmg  agitators  belonging  to  those  sects — whose  numbers. 
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by  the  way,  he  lias  not  given  very  accurately — if  that  be  so, 
how  cornea  it  tliat  throughout  the  country  and  in  thia  House 
tliey  have  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  support?  That  fact  is 
a  very  ugly  onej  and  the  right  lion,  and  learned  Gentleman 
paBsed  it  over.  Even  the  Church,  on  whose  behalf  the 
learned  Gentleman  professes  to  speak,  \s  itself  not  unani- 
mous upon  this  question,  and  in  all  the  parishes  in  towns  and 
cities  where  Church-rates  have  been  abolished,  every  Member 
who  has  been  engaged  in  this  question  will  admit  that  no 
inconsiderable  numlwr  of  those  who  regularly  attend  the 
eervices  of  the  Church  have  joined  those  agitating,  meddling 
Dissenters  in  their  attempt  t«  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
Church-rates.  I  should  say  in  those  districts  a  large  mino- 
rity— I  will  not  say  a  majority — of  Churchmen  have  been 
as  willing  to  get  Church-rates  abolished  as  Dissenters 
themselves. 

I  live  in  a  town  in  which  contests  about  Church-rates 
have  been  carried  on  in  past  years  with  a  vigour  and  deter- 
mination, and,  if  you  like  it,  with  an  animosity  which  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  who  profess  to  be  in  favour  of  what  is 
called  a  stand-up  fight,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  activity  of  their  friends  in  that  parish, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  profusencss  with  which  they  were 
willing  to  pay  for  a  contest,  in  order  that  all  might  have  to 
contribute  to  a  Church  which  at  that  time  they  themselves 
were  not  willing  adequately  to  support.  The  very  last  contest 
of  this  kind  cost  tlic  Church  party  in  the  parish  as  much 
money  as,  if  invested  at  the  common  rate  of  interest,  woiUd 
have  supported  the  fabric  of  the  church  for  ever.  [A  cry  of 
'  How  much  ? ']  I  can  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  what  waa 
the  estimate  formed,  which  I  believe  was  never  disputed,  and 
which,  judging  from  the  expenditure  on  the  other  side,  was 
not,  I  should  say,  very  inaccurate.  I  believe  that  the  expen- 
diture would  not  be  less  than  from  3,000^.  to  ^,OOol.      It  ia 
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a  large  parish,  probably  ten  miles  square,  and  contains  nearly 
100,000  inhabitants  ;  and  I  need  not  tell  hon.  Members  that 
there  is  no  class  of  people  in  England  more  determined  and 
more  unconque ruble,  whichever  side  they  take,  than  are  the 
people  of  the  county  from  which  I  come. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  strn^le  ?  The  result  was  that 
the  Church-rate  was  for  ever  entirely  abolished  in  that  parish. 
I  have  since  seen  several  lists  of  candidates  for  the  chiirch- 
wardenship  put  forth  by  Churchmen,  each  of  which  claimed 
support  upon  the  ground  that  they  would  never  consent  to  the 
reimposition  of  a  Church-rate;  and  the  parish  has  been  for 
many  years  upon  this  question  a  model  of  tranquillity.  It 
would  not  be  enough  that  it  should  be  a  model  of  tranqoillity 
if  the  result  had  followed  which  the  learned  Gentleman 
foretold  in  such  dolorous  lang;uage,  that  religion  would 
be  uncared  for,  and  that  the  Gospel  would  no  longer  be 
preached  to  the  poor;  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  since 
that  contest  that  venerable  old  parish  church  has  had  laid  out 
upon  it,  in  repairing  and  beautifying  it,  from  money  sub- 
scribed  not  altogether,  but  mainly  by  Churchmen,  ten  times, 
aye,  twenty  times  as  much  as  was  ever  expended  upon  it 
during  a  i'ar  longer  period  of  years  in  which  Church-rates 
were  levied.  During  that  period  there  were  discussions  about 
the  graveyard,  about  the  hearses,  about  the  washing  of  the 
surplices,  about  somebody  who  had  to  sweep  out  the  church. 
There  were  discussions  of  all  sorts,  of  a  most  irritating  and 
offensive  character.  The  clock  which  was  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  no  longer  told  the  time,  and,  in 
foct,  there  was  evidence  of  that  sort  of  decay  to  which  the 
learned  Gentleman  has  pointed  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
abolition  of  Church-rates.  Since  the  rate  ceased  to  be  levied 
the  clock  has  kept  time  with  admirable  fidelity,  and  to 
such  an  extent  has  the  liberality  of  Churchmen  gone,  that 
very  lately  they  have  put  up  another  clock  in  a  neighbouring 
church.     I  believe  that  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale  tlie  Church 
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people  have  received  far  more  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the 
Church-rate  than  the  Dissenters  have.  They  have  found  out, 
what  they  never  knew  before,  that  when  plaee<l  upon  the  same 
platform  as  Dissenters,  and  obliged  to  depend  ujion  their  own 
resources,  they  are  as  liberal  and  zealous  as  other  sects. 

I  wish  that  the  learned  Gentleman  had  told  us,  and 
I  hope  that  some  one  who  may  follow  him  will  do  so,  how 
it  happens  that  year  by  year  there  has  been  growing  in  this 
House  a  jjower  in  opposition  to  Church-rates,  wbtle  at  the  same 
time  there  lias  been  less  animosity  throughout  the  country 
upon  this  question.  I  believe  it  has  arisen  from  the  growth 
of  a  better  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  from  the  fact  that  year 
by  year  there  have  been  secessions  from  the  supporters  of 
Church-rates  throughout  the  country,  and  that  more  and 
more  without  the  action  of  Parliament  the  principle  embodied 
iii  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  my  hoa.  Friend  has  come  to  be 
acted  upon.  Now  what  is  the  real  point  between  us? — 
because  I  believe  that  lion.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  better  that  this 
question  should  be  for  ever  disposed  of.  What  is  the  question 
at  issue  between  u£?  Does  any  roan  dispute  the  evils  that 
have  arisen  ?  Tlie  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has,  in 
a  speech  of  great  vigour,  endeavoured  to  throw  ridicule  and 
contempt  upon  the  great  body  of  the  Dissenting  po[)u]ation  of 
this  country.  ['No,  no!']  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  has  not 
refrained  from  expressions  of  harshness  towards  those  whom 
he  charges  with  being  the  movers  in  this  question.  But  does 
he  believe,  or  do  any  of  you  believe,  that  if  those  persons  did 
not  in  the  main  possess  the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Dissenters,  they  could  in  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month, 
stir  them  up  irom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
and  bring  to  your  table  the  signatures  of  500,000  of  your 
countrymen  ?  [Cries  of '  600,000.']  I  am  reminded  that  the 
number  is  600,000,  but  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  am  not 
particular  to  100,000  more  or  Ifss.     1  say,  then,  is  there  any 
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one  here  who  dispiit£s  the  evils  which  have  arisen  Irom  tbwe 
Uiecussions  ?  I  confcBS  that  I  have  sometimes  wiahed  that  1 
coiild  speak  in  this  House,  even  if  it  were  for  onlj  onehtlT 
hour,  in  the  cliaracter  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Englaai 
If  1  could  have  done  that  I  should  have  appealed  to  tin 
House  in  lan^ua^  far  mure  einphatie  and  impressive  thaii  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  use  as  a  Disseuter,  in  favour  of  Um 
abolition  of  this  most  mischievous  and  obnoxiouii  impost. 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  no  plan.  I  think 
he  was  ri^ht  in  making  that  admission.  I  believe  there 
only  two  courses  which  can  be  pursued.  One  is  to  leave  the  \xm 
exactly  as  it  is,  a  course  which,  if  this  matter  did  not  tooch  t 
question  of  religion,  I  should  not  complain  of,  because  it 
leaves  the  majority  in  every  parish  to  decide  for  itself.  The 
other  plaD  is  that  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Alember  for 
l^viatoek.  You  have  tried  every  kind  of  contrivance.  Tba 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole)  proposed  a  plan.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  was  a 
Member  of  the  Government  by  which  that  plan  was  pro- 
posed ;  and,  as  lie  now  says  that  be  has  no  planj  I  presnms 
that  he  has  abandoned  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Cientlemaa 
opposite.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
the  right  lion.  Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, also  tried  plans.  Indeed,  there  are  in  the  House  manjr 
who  have  aspired  to  legislate  upon  this  subject,  but  have 
failed  in  these  attempts  at  conciliation ;  and  I  think  we  must 
all  I'eel  conscious  that  we  must  either  remain  as  we  are,  or 
adopt  the  Bill  which  is  now  before  us.  I  confess  that  I  am 
altogether  against  any  kind  of  dodge  by  which  Uiis  matt^ 
may  be  even  temporarily  settled.  I  think  that  if  this  Chnrcli 
bo  a  national  establishment,  you  cannot  by  law  insist  that  ita 
support  shall  be  drawn  from  only  a  portion  of  the  population. 
I  agree  with  you  altogether  in  that.  If  I  were  a  Churchman 
1  would  never  consent  to  it,  and,  not  being  a  Churchman,  I 
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wholly  repudiate  it.  The  diesensioaa  tu  which  I  have  referavd 
liave  jjrevailecl,  prevail  still,  and  caniiat  terminate  as  long  as 
this  impost  exists.  What  ie  its  natural  and  inevitable  result? 
It  must  be  to  create  and  stimulate  the  pride  of  supremacy  in 
the  dominant  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  what  I 
shall  call  the  irritation  of  subjugation  and  injustice  on  the 
jiart  of  that  great  portion  of  the  people  who  support  their  own 
ministers  and  places  of  worship,  and  who  think  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  vi\ton  to  support  those  of  any  other  sect 
or  Church.  Now,  is  it  necesnary  that  this  should  continue  ? 
I  often  have  occasion  in  this  House  to  give  hope  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  They  are  probably  the  most  despairing 
political  party  that  any  country  ever  had  within  its  borders. 
They  despair  of  almost  everything.  They  despaired  of  agri- 
culture. Agriculture  triumphs.  They  despair  of  their  Church, 
yet  whenever  that  Church  has  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
and  to  the  zeal  of  its  members  its  triumph  has  been  manifest 
to  the  country  and  to  the  world.  Are  you  made  of  different 
material  from  the  five  millions  of  people  who  go  to  the  Dis- 
senting chapels  of  England  and  Wales?  You  have  your 
churches, — I  speak  of  the  old  ones,  not  of  those  recently 
erected  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions, — you  have  your 
churches,  which  you  call  national,  and  you  have  them  for 
nothing.  You  have  your  ministers  paid  out  of  property 
anciently  bequeathed  or  intrusted  to  the  State  for  their  use. 
In  that  respect  you  stand  in  a  far  better  position  for  under- 
taking what,  if  Church-rates  are  abolished,  you  must  under- 
take, than  do  the  great  body  of  your  Dissenting  brethren. 
Have  you  less  zeal,  have  you  less  liberality,  than  they  have  ? 
Do  nut  yon  continually  boast  in  this  House  that  you  are 
the  owners  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
country  ?  Are  you  not  the  depositaries  of  political  power,  and 
do  you  not  tell  us  that  when  a  Dissenter  becomes  rich  he 
always  walks  away  from  the  chapel  into  your  church?  If  this 
be  so,  am  I  apie.iHng  in  vain  to  yon,  or  reasoning  in  vain 
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with  you,  when  I  try  to  encourage  you  to  believe  ihit  if  I 
were  no  Church-rates  the  members  of  your  church  and  t^ 
congregations  would  be  greatly  improved^  and  that, 
taken  place  in  the  parish  in  which  I  live^  your  churches  km^I 
be  better  supported  by  your  own  voluntary  and  lib^al  coBb^l 
butions,  than  they  can  ever  be  by  the  penny  per  pound  isne 
from  the  pockets  of  men  who  do  not  attend  your  chardi,w 
who  are  rendered  ten  times  more  hostile  to  it  by  the  ^' 
effort  to  make  them  contribute  to  its  support. 

1  believe  that  Church-rates  must  before  lon^  be  abolisheL 
Hence,  1  wish  to  afford  some  hope  and  consokttion  if  I 
can,  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mt 
Bunting,  from  whom  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  • 
largely  quoted,  themselves  belong  to  a  body  that  has  d« 
marvels  in  this  country  in  erecting  chapels^  P^yin^  tninigtos, 

establishing  schools,  raising  the  dead,  if  you  like for  ma 

who  were  dead  to  religion  have  been  made  Christians;  ani 
they  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  in  every  countTy  I 
might  almost  say  in  every  parish,  in  the    kingdom.    Yet 
they  have  not  come  to  Parliament  for  grants  of  money;  and, 
although  they  have  often  come  to  me  and  others  for  contribu- 
tions to  their  chapels  and  schools,  they  have  never  had  any 
force  of  law  to  enable  them  to  raise  their  funds.      Throughout 
England  and  Wales  what  would  be  the  condition  of  your 
population,  your  religious  establishments,  your  education   if 
it  were  not  for  the  liberality  of  those  sects  of  whom  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  thinks  fit  to  speak  in  disparacine 
terms  ? 

But  I  pass  to  his  own  country,  and  thoug*h  I  should 
like  to  see  Irish  Members  more  frequently  taking  part  in  the 
discussion  of  questions  affecting  England  and  Wales  than 
they  do,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  made  no  reference  whatever  to  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  island  from  which  he  himself  conies.  In 
the  year  1833  you  abolished  the  vestry  cess,  the  Church-rate 
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'  **f  Ireland ;  you  abolished  one-fourtli  of  the  tithe — that  is, 

•^^■oii  took  it  from  the  Church  and  gave  it  to  the  landlord; 

l.  ayou    did    many   things   which    the    Irish    Church    at   that 

Wvtime,  which  many  Gentlemen  of  the  same  party  as  the  right 

olilion.  and  learned  Member  denounced,  just  as  yon  denounce 

pn  the  present  Bill.     Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  the  Earl  of 

pt.  Derby  has  Binco  then  changed  his  opinions,  nnd  therefore  the 

J)  Tiewa  he  held  at  that  period  will  have  no  authority  with  his 

followers  now.    But  what  has  been  the  effect  on  that  Church  ? 

•J   Is  (here  n  man  in  this  House  with  the  slightest  knowledge 

^   of  what  has  occurred  in  Ireland  during  the  last  thirty  years, 

f.    who  will  not  admit  that  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment 

(     would  have  been  absolutely  uprooted  and  separated  from  the 

State  for  ever  long  before  now  but  for  the  large  measure  of 

I      change — I  will  say  of  reform — to  which  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as 

a  Minister  of  that  day,  was  a  party  ?     If  that  be  true,  what 

right  has  anybody  to  charge  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock 

with  a  deadly  hostility  to  the  Church  of  England  ?     I  do  not 

believe  there  is  a  man  in  this  country  at  this  moment  who 

has  any  hostility  to  the  Church  of  England  as  a  Church.     I 

never  met  with  such  a  man.     The  right  hon.  and  learned 

Gentleman  has  referred  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  not  long  ago 

had  a  seat  in  this  House,  although  he  did  not  mention  him 

by  name.     I   allude   to   Mr.  Miall,     There   is   no   man   in 

England  whose  character  for  religion,  morality,  intelligence, 

or  a  persistent  devotion  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right  stands 

higher  than  that  of  Mr.  Miall.     But  Mr.  Miall  has  not  the 

smallest  objection  to  the  Church  of  England  as  a  religious 

body,  any  more  than  he  has  to  the  Methodist  Conference  or 

any  other  denomination  which  teaches  its  own  peculiar  views 

of  Christianity.     What   he   objects   to   is   that   the  Church 

should  be,  as  it  has  been,  so  much  of  a  political  institution. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  among  the  clergy  of 

the  Establishment  and  the  most  thoughtfid  of  her  sons  there  is 

throughout  the  kingdom  at  this  moment  a  deep  sentiment  at 
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work  which^  altogether  apart  from  Mr.  Miall  and  the  liben- 
tion  Society,  is  destined  before  many  years  are  over  to  mab 
great  changes  in  the  constitution  and  condition  of  tiot 
Church.  And  I  undertake  to  say  that^  if  their  views,  « 
those  of  Mr.  Miall,  were  carried  out  by  Parliament,  the 
Church  would  still  be  a  Church  at  least  as  g^eat^  as  powerfolj 
and  as  respected  as  it  ever  was  at  any  period  of  its  histoir. 
I  believe  it  would,  as  effectually  as  it  ever  has  done,  raiee  to 
life  those  who  are  religiously  dead,  and  at  the  same  time, 
more  extensively  than  it  does  now,  preach  the  Gospd  to 
the  poor. 

But  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might  luTe 
given  us  another  lesson  from  Ireland.  There  the  great  body 
of  the  people — not  the  possessors  of  wealth — are  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Many  of  us  have  been 
in  Ireland.  I  have  myself  spent  several  weeks  there,  tr^ 
veiling  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  I  saw 
chapels  everywhere, — ^that  great  cathedrals  had  been  built, 
that  there  were  evidences  of  great  zeal  and  wonderfbl 
liberality  among  a  people  at  that  time  poor  and  dejected, 
and  in  a  lower  physical  condition,  I  undertake  to  sav,  than 
could  have  been  found  in  any  other  population  in  any  Chris- 
tian eoiuitry  of  Europe.  The  Irish  Catholics,  without  anv 
a,*?sistance  from  the  State  except  a  paltry"  grant,  which  I 
believe  many  of  them  would  gladly  forego,  have  provided 
for  all  the  religious  wants  of  their  j)eople.  And  I  venture 
to  assert  that  religion  —  not  now  speaking  of  particular 
doctrines  or  forms — has  there  permeated  even  to  the  lowest 
class  of  society  in  a  manner  that  is  not  equalled  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  your  Church  Establishment  has 
for  ages  reigned  almost  supreme. 

But  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  case  of  Ireland,  let 
us  go  to  Wales.  Tliere  you  have  a  poor  population  who  are 
mainly  Dissenters.  The  Welsh  Dissenters  do  not  own  the  great 
estates.     They  have  no  ancient  endowment*?,  no  grants  from 
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Fiirliament.  They  do  not  even  send  representutiveG  to  this 
House — ['Ohl'] — representatives  I  mean  of  their  peculiar 
views.  Eight-tenths  of  the  people  of  Wales  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  Eatablished  Chureh.  Yet,  poor  as  they  are, 
compared  with  the  population  of  Eu^rland,  there  Is  not  a  nook 
or  corner  of  the  Principality  in  which  there  are  not  a  chapel, 
a  echoolj  and  u  minister;  or  in  which  you  do  not  constantly 
see  the  influence  of  religious  teaching  on  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  people. 

But  go  a  little  further  north,  to  a  land  where  men  arc  not 
supposed  to  misunderstand  their  own  interests,  I  refer  to  tlje 
coimtry  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  You  have  an  Esta- 
blished Church  there.  Many  years  ago  you  had  two  con- 
siderable secessions  from  its  pale  which  became  powerful  sects. 
They  have  since  united  themselves,  and  their  power  has  pro- 
portionately increased.  But  lately,  ivithin  the  recollection  of 
every  Member  of  this  House,  for  it  is  but  seventeen  years 
ago,  there  was  another  great  secession ;  and  from  what  men 
fancied  was  the  miu  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
there  arose  a  new  Church,  offering,  I  will  say,  to  the  world, 
an  example  of  zeal  and  munificence  such  as  has  not  been 
\vitnessed  in  this  coimtry  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation.  Not  long  ago,  while  in  Scotland — a  country  to 
which  I  am  very  glad  to  flee  when  we  are  liberated  from 
attendance  in  this  House — I  took  the  pains  to  make  some 
inquiry  upon  this  question ;  and  I  found  that  the  Free 
Cliurch,  which  comprises  probably  not  more  than  one-third 
of  that  portion  of  the  population  who  pay  any  attention  to 
religious  matters,  raised  voluntarily,  during  the  year  when  I 
made  the  inquiry,  a  larger  sum  than  the  whole  annual  emolu- 
meuta  of  the  Esiablished  Church  of  Scotland.  It  has  built,  I 
think,  something  like  seven  hundred  churches  throughout  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  many  manses  or  dwellings  for 
its  ministers.  It  has  also  established  schools  in  almost  every 
l)arish.     And    I   tell    the    House    with    the    utmost    sincerity 
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tliat  I  believe  I  uevcr  qtieBtioned  any  man  in  Scotland  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  disruption  who  did  not  admit  that,  painful 
Ds  it  was,  and  utterly  as  be  and  many  others  mi^ht  ha^'e 
opposed  it,  still  it  has  been  full  of  blessinj^  to  the  people 
of  that  L-ountiy.  I  believe  the  number  of  persons  who 
freqoont  places  of  worship,  the  number  of  schools,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  who  attend  them,  are  all  far  larger  than 
ever  they  were  before  the  last  great  secession.  Bear  in  mind 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  veiy  few  persons  of  high 
station  in  society,  including  one  or  two  Members  of  the 
othiT  House  and  two  or  three  of  this,  the  property  of  Scot- 
bind,  as  far  as  property  is  to  be  measured  by  the  possession 
of  the  soil,  has  not  gone  with  the  Free  Church  at  all.  Yet 
you  find  throughout  the  whole  of  that  coimtry  those  vast 
results  from  a  zeal,  a  religious  fervour,  a  munificence,  which 
arc  not  a  whit  greater  than  would  be  exhibited  under  the 
same  circumstances  by  members  of  the  Chnrch  of  England. 
But  such  a  stat«  of  thin^,  I  say,  must  raise  the  chancier 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  high  as  it  was  before,  still  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Christian  world. 

Only  one  other  point  with  regard  to  this  voluntary  qnes- 
tion.  Apart  from  the  discussions  and  divisions,  from  Bills 
and  clauses  in  this  House,  if  I  were  to  ask  any  lion.  Member 
on  the  other  side  whether  he  believed  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  not,  or  would  not,  become  as  liberal  afi  any 
other  sect,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  at  once  say  that  to 
assert  the  contrary  woidd  be  to  slander  and  misrepresent  the 
members  of  that  Church.  Well,  I  think  so  too,  and  the  evi- 
<ience  lies  in  what  the  Church  has  been  doing  of  late  years. 
If  you  stand  upon  any  eminence  in  the  ncighbonrbood  of  any 
large  town  or  city  in  England,  you  will  sea  everywhere  towers 
and  spires  indicating  the  temples  that  have  been  raised  in 
recent  days  for  the  worship  of  God ;  and  so  also,  if  you  travel 
over  the  country,  as  you  now  rapidly  do,  you  will  see  through 
the  glass  of  the  railway  carriage  one  spire  here,  another  there, 
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and  a  third  yonder.  I  do  not  always  admire  their  archi- 
tecture, but  Bome  or  tliem  are  beautiful  objects  in  the  land- 
scape of  which  they  form  part.  Well,  this  lias  all  been 
achieved,  not  by  the  votes  of  Parliament,  for  they  have 
ceased,  but  by  exactly  the  same  religious  zeal,  the  same 
Christian  benevolence,  which  have  distinguished  the  rest  of 
your  countrymen,  and  which  you,  the  richest  and  proudest  of 
them  all,  would  surely,  under  the  like  circumstances,  equally 
display.  I  want  to  persuade  you  that  this'  is  a  good  Bill  for 
the  Established  Church.  I  am  not  about  to  try  to  take  you 
in  by  allowing  you  to  suppose  that  I  agree  with  you  as  txj  a 
State  Establishment  for  teaching'  religion.  I  agree  on  that 
abstract  question  with  Mr.  Miall  and  the  Liberation  Society. 
I  believe  it  is  an  evil  to  the  State  and  to  religion;  but  that  is 
not  a  question  for  us  to  discuss  now,  or  one  which  probably 
this  generation  will  ever  be  called  on  to  decide.  I  say,  the 
abolition  of  those  irritating  levies  of  money  in  Ireland  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  the  Established  Churcli  of  Ireland, 
I  say,  the  more  you  remove  your  question  of  an  Establishment 
from  that  constant  and  irritating  contest  and  discussion  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  continuance  of  these  rates,  the  more 
probably,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  you  will  consolidate  your 
Church ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  its  fall  as  a  State 
Establishment  will  never  come  from  the  assaults  of  those  who 
lire  without  it,  hut  will  rather  come  from  the  strong  differences 
of  doctrine  among  those  within  its  pale. 

I  should  like  to  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  look 
to  a  point  in  respect  to  which  their  Church  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  Dissenting  congregations. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  observe  both  of  them  with  great 
impartiality,  because  I  belong  to  a  sect  which  is  very 
small,  which  some  people  say  is  decaying,  although  I  be- 
lieve its  main  principles  are  always  spreading.  I  have  no 
particular  sj'mpathy  with  Weeleyans,  Independents,  or  Bap- 
tists, any  more  than   I   have  with  the  congregations  which 
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assemble  in  your  churches.  But  have  you  not  observed  in 
Ijondon,  and  more  particularly  in  the  eoaatry,  where  you 
are  more  intimately  ncrguainted  with  the  circumstances — hare 
you  not  observed,  that  among-  the  congregations  <if  Disecntin^ 
bodies  there  is  a  greater  activity  in  all  matters  which  belong 
to  their  churches,  and  to  objects  which  they  unite  together  in 
promoting  as  a  religious  community  ?  Do  not  you  find  that 
trom  the  richest  and  the  most  inSuential  man  who  enters  a 
chapel  on  a  Sunday  to  the  humblest  of  the  congregation  there 
is,  as  it  were,  a  chain  of  sympathy  running  through  them  all, 
which  gives  to  them  a  great  strength,  which  combines  them 
together,  which  influences  the  liumblest  and  the  highest  for 
good,  and  which  gives  to  the  congregation  a  power  which  is 
found  to  be  greatly  less  existent  in  a  congregation  of  the 
Established  Church  ?  I  have  spoken  of  this  to  many  persons 
who  differ  from  me  on  all  these  questions  of  Church  esta- 
blishments, Chureli-rat<^8,  and  the  like  ;  but  I  never  £poke  to 
any  man  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Established  Church 
who  did  not  admit  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  things  they 
most  deplore,  that  among  the  five  hundred  persons  more  or 
less  who  attend  any  particular  church  there  is  infinitely  leas 
sympathy,  co-operation,  union,  and  power  of  action  than  is 
(!vince<l  amoug  the  various  Dissenting  communities  in  this 
country  almost  without  exception.  But  if  you  had  none  of 
these  rates  to  levy  by  law  you  would  be  placed — and  it  would 
lie  a  most  material  advantage — in  the  same  position  as  are  tlie 
congregations  of  Dissenting  bodies.  You  would  be  obliged, 
of  course,  in  the  management  of  yonr  congregational  affairs, 
to  consult  the  members  in  general ;  you  would  have  your 
monthly  or  quarterly  meetings ;  and  thus  yon  would  know 
who  were  your  neighbours  in  church,  and  you  would  be  united 
together,  as  Dissenting  congregations  are.  And  I  maintain 
that  your  religious  activity  and  life  for  all  ]>urposos  of  mis- 
sionary work  at  home  and  abroad  would  be  greatly  inci^ased 
and   strengthened ;    and    so    far   your    congregations,    your 
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ministers,  and  your  churches  would  be  great  gainers.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  say  that  I  am  a  violent  partisan  on  this 
qnestiun,  and  that  I  have  partaken  of  the  animosity  which  I 
stated  to  have  existed  in  the  jiarish  in  which  I  live.  I  do  not 
deny  that  in  times  past  I  have  taken  a  warm,  and  it  may  he 
occasionally,  a  too  heated  part  in  the  contests  and  discussions 
on  this  question ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  feelings 
engendered  by  these  strifes  have  been  swept  away ;  I  am 
older  than  I  waa  thenj  I  make  great  allowance  for  men's 
passions,  as  I  ask  that  they  should  make  allowance  fur 
mine. 

This  question  has  now  come  to  a  crisis  j  and  I  ask  the 
Honse  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Church,  of  morahty,  religion,  and  the  public  peace, 
that  it  should  now  be  set  at  rest  once  and  for  ever.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman — it  is  one  of  the  faults  of  a 
high  classical  education — follomng  the  example  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  delighted  us  all  with  a  brilliant  but 
most  illogical  speech  last,  night,  affrighted  us  with  an  account 
of  what  took  place  under  the  democracies  of  Greece,  and  afike 
us  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  were  believers  in  the 
paganism  of  ancient  Kome.  He  says.  Did  not  the  Roman 
emperors,  consuls,  and  people  go  in  procession  after  the  vile 
gods  and  goddesses  which  they  worshipped  ?  It  is  true  they 
did,  and  I  hope  the  right  hon.  imd  learned  Gentleman  re- 
grets by  this  time  that  he  asked  us  to  follow  an  example  of 
that  kind.  Rome  has  perished,  and  the  religion  which  it 
professed  has  perished  with  it.  Tlie  Christian  religion  is 
wholly  different,  and  if  there  be  one  thing  written  more 
legibly  than  another  in  every  page  of  that  Book  on  which  yon 
profess  that  your  Church  is  founded,  it  is  that  men  should  be 
just  one  to  another,  kind  and  brotherly  one  to  another,  and 
should  not  ask  of  each  other  to  do  that  which  they  are  not 
willing  themselves  to  do.  I  say  that  this  law  of  Church-rates 
is   a   law   which  violates,   and   violates   most  obviously  and 
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outrageously,  every  law  of  justice  and  of  mercy  which  is 
written  in  that  Book,  and  it  is  because  I  believe  it  does  so 
that  I  am  certain  that  it  never  can  be  of  advantage  to  your 
Church,  if  your  Church  be  a  true  Church;  and,  believing 
that,  and  feeling  how  much  the  interests  and  sympathies  and 
wishes  of  millions  of  our  countrymen  are  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  this  impost,  I  ask  you  to  do  what  I  am  now 
ready  to  do — to  give  a  cordial  support  to  the  third  reading  of 
this  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend. 


►o((Jc^ 


(The  fblloiiting  letter  on  tlie  Irish  Church  queation  tviu  luyreieei]  to  Dr.  Gray, 
Editor  of  ihe  Fruman't  Jo'im<U,  now  Sir  John  Gmy,  M. P.,  October  ij,  1851. 
HiB  eatimate  of  tha  propert;  of  the  Irish  Churuh  ia  probnljl;  much  too  tuw, 
but  thU  does  not  oSect  the  argument,  or  the  principle  of  the  j>ropoaetl 
urangement.] 


My  dear  Dr.  Gray, — 1  observe  from  the  iiewsjiapcrs  that  the 
friendB  of '  religious  equality '  in  Ireland  arc  about  to  hold  a  eon- 
ference  in  the  city  of  Dublin  with  a  view  to  consider  tlie  existing 
eccleBiaetiual  arrangementfi  of  your  couutry.  My  engagements  will 
not  permit  me  to  be  present  at  your  ileliborations,  and,  iudeed,  1 
am  not  sure  that  your  invitations  extend  further  than  to  Irishmen 
and  Irish  repreaentativea ;  but  I  feel  strongly  disposetl  to  aildreas 
you  on  the  great  question  you  are  about  to  discuss — a  (juestion 
affecting  the  policy  aud  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  hut  of 
vital  importance  to  Ireland. 

Let  tne  say,  in  the  first  pkoe,  that  I  am  heartily  glad  that  ony 
number  of  the  Irish  representatives  should  have  resolved  to  grapple 
with  a  question  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  settled  on  some  just 
basis,  if  Ireland  is  ever  to  become  tranquil  and  conteut.  The  case 
of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland — and,  in  truth,  it  is  scarcely 
more  their  case  than  that  of  every  intelligent  and  just  Protestant  in 
the  three  kingdoms — is  so  strou^,  so  unanswerable,  and  so  generally 
admitted,  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  insure  its  complete  success 
but  the  combination  of  a  few  able  and  honest  men  to  concentrate 
and  direct  the  opinion  which  exists.  If  such  men  are  to  be  found 
among  you — reaolnte,  persevering,  and  disinterested — a  great  work 
is  before  them,  and  as  certainly  a  great  result.  They  will  meet 
with  insult  and  calumny  in  abundance  ;  every  en^e  of  the  '  supre- 
macy '  party  will  be  in  motion  against  them  ;  they  will  be  denounced 
as  'conHpirators'  against  the  institutions  of  the  country,  when,  in 
fact,  they  combine  only  ^^nst  a  grievance  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  ia  more  humiliating  in  Ireland  to  endure,  or  disgraceful 
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in  Engkod  to  inHict ;  but  ogninst  all  this,  having  a  right  caa». 
and  working  it  by  rij^lit  means,  they  will  certainly  succeed. 

It  would  be  to  iu!!ult  yuur  understanding  were  I  to  imagine  tlut 
you  demand  anything  mure  or  lesa  tlian  a  perfect  'equality'  befoir 
the  law  for  the  rvltgious  Bect-fl  which  exist  ia  Irelanil — that  is.  for 
the  members  or  adherents  of  the  Protestant  Episeopftlian.  the  Pres- 
byterian, and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  So  entirely  is  it  fell 
that  yuu  are  in  the  right  in  making  this  demand,  that  with  r^v^l 
to  it  your  opponents  dare  not  attempt  an  argument  with  you  ;  they 
]irufer  to  say  that  you  claim  sometlung  else— namely,  a  supremacy 
us  hateful  as  their  own,  and  then  they  find  it  easy  to  coutest  the 
matter  with  you,  writing  and  ipcakiag.  as  they  do,  chiefly  to  a  Pro- 
testant audience.  On  tliis  point  there  should  bo  no  possibility  of 
mistake ;  and  nut  only  should  the  denumd  for  '  equality '  be  Da- 
e<|uivocal,  but  it  appears  to  me  most  desirable  that  some  mode  of 
attaining  it  should  He  ilistinctly  pointed  ouL  We  may,  perhaps, 
imagine  an  '  equality'  which  would  allow  the  Protestant  Estahlish' 
ment  to  remain  as  it  is,  or,  at  least,  to  continue  t«  be  a  SUte 
Cliurch,  building  u])  at  its  side  a  Catholic  Establishment ;  and,  to 
complete  the  scheme,  a  Presbyterian  Establishment  also,  having 
a  batch  of  Catholic  prelates  and  of  Presbyterian  divines  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  any  Bcheme  of  'equality'  of 
this  description  would  be,  and  must  ueeemaiily  be,  altogether 
impracticable. 

Lord  John  RusSell,  I  think  in  1843,  espttfiBed  an  opinion  that 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  should  not  be  subvert^Kl.  'hut 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Churi'h,  with  its  bishops  and  clei^, 
should  be  plaeed  by  the  State  on  a  footing  of  equality  wiUi  that 
Church.'  He  adopted  the  term  '  equality,'  and  said  that  any  plan 
be  should  propose  would  be  '  to  follow  out  that  principle  of  equally, 
with  all  its  conse<:[uences.'  Lord  Grey,  in  1845,  was,  if  poasible, 
still  more  explicit,  for  he  said,  after  expresijing  his  opinion  that 
'the  Catholics  have  the  first  claim'  on  the  funds  applied  to  eccle- 
siastical purposes  in  Ireland,  'you  must  give  the  Catholic  clergy  an 
equality  also  in  social  rank  and  position  ;'  and  he  went  even  fiirther 
than  this,  and  said,  '  I  carry  my  view  on  this  subject  as  far  as  to 
wish  to  see  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  take  their 
places  in  this  Huuge  on  the  episcopal  bench.'  From  this  it  appeara 
that  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Grey,  seeing  the  enormous  evil 
of  the  existing  system,  were  ready  to  justify  almost  any  measure 
that  promised  political  and  ecclesiastical  equality  to  the  Irish 
Catholics  ;  but  they  wished  that  djunlity  to  be  obtained  without 
the  subversion  of  the  Protestjint  Establiahed  Church  in  Ireland. 

Of  course,  if  all  parties  among  the  statesmen  and  the  public  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were  agreed,  funds  might  l)c  provided  fur  the 
peq>etual  endowment  and  subjection  to  State  control  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  CIrarchea.  ivnd  some  plan  might  be 
devised  to  secure  them  a  representation  in  the  IIuu-tL'  of  Lords  -, 
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but,  happily  for  sounJ  principles  in  civil  goveromeut,  and  bappily 
for  religion  itself,  all  parties  are  not  agreed  to  do  this,  but  arc 
rather  agreed  that  it  shall  Dot  be  done.  The  'equality'  whieli 
L<jrd  Jolin  Ruseell  would  '  fullow  out  with  all  it§  consequences '  is 
a  dream,  and  Lord  Grey's  bold  idea  of  giving  the  Irish  Catholics 
'  the  first  claim  to  the  funds '  and  of  placing  their  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  not  less  impracticable.  To  have  two  Established 
Churches  in  IreUnd,  the  one  Protest&ut  and  the  other  Catholic ;  to 
have  in  the  House  of  Lords  Protestant  and  Catholic  bishops,  el))ow- 
ing  each  other  on  the  '  right  reverend  bench,'  guarding  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  interests  of  two  Churches  which  denounce  each  other 
as  idolatrous  or  heretical,  would  l)e  an  inconsiEteDcy  so  glaring, 
that  it  would  go  &r  to  overthrow  all  reverence  for  Govemments 
and  Churches,  if  not  for  Christianity  itself.  The  scheme  is 
surely  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  thought  of,  and  if  there  be  a 
statesman  bold  enough  to  propose  it,  he  will  find  no  support  in  the 
opinion  of  the  English  public,  escept  from  that  small  section  with 
whom  religion  goes  for  nothing,  and  Churches  and  priests  are 
tolerated  as  machinery  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  Government. 

But  there  is  an  'equality'  wliich  is  attainable  without  incon- 
sistency, which  wuuld  meet  with  favour  among  large  classes  in 
every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  which,  1  think,  if  fairly  proposed, 
wimld  be  well  received  by  many  of  the  more  enlightened  and  just 
Protestants  in  Ireland.  It  ia  an  '  equality '  which  must  start  from 
this  point,  that  henceforth  there  must  be  no  Chnrch  in  Ireland  in 
connection  with  the  State.  The  whole  body  of  English  Disscntei's, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Catliolic 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  might  be  expected  cordially  to 
welcome  such  a  proposition ;  and  it  is  difficult  t^  understand  how 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  or  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  the  adherents  of  the  Wesleyan  CoDference  in  England, 
could,  with  any  consistency  or  decency,  oppose  it ;  and  I  am  con- 
fi<lent  that  a  large  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  Established 
Churches  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  are  enlightennl  enough  to 
see  what  is  right,  and  just  enough  to  wish  it  to  be  done,  would  give 
their  support  to  any  Minister  who  had  the  cournge  to  make  such 
a  measure  the  great  distinguishing  act  of  his  administration.  But, 
if  this  principle  were  adopted — that  is,  the  principle  that  henceforth 
tliere  must  he  no  Cliurcb  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  Stat« — 
there  would  still  be  a  question  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  large 
funds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Established  Cliurch. 

There  are  two  modes  of  dealing  with  these  funds,  either  of  which 
may  be  defended,  but  one  of  them  seems  to  offer  facilities  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  other.  The  most  nmple  plan  would  be  to  absorb 
the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  us  the  livings  become 
vacant,  and  to  apply  them  in  some  channel  not  ecclesiustical,  in 
which  the  whole  popuhition  of  Ireland  could  participate.  The 
^■■rtijectioiis  to  this  plan  ure,  that  it  would   Iw  hard  u[)on  the  Pro- 
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tcstAiit  Episcopalians,  nfUr  having  jiiunpered  them  bo  long  with 
a  rniinificent  support,  to  throw  them  at  once  on  their  resources,  anil 
that  to  withdraw  the  Begium  Donum  from  the  Preebyterians  of 
the  North,  when  they  have  no  other  provision  made  for  their 
religious  wants,  would  be  to  create  a  just  discontent  among  them. 
There  is  some  force  in  this,  inaamuch  as  upon  one  generation  would 
be  thrown  the  burden  of  the  creation  and  support  of  a  religious 
organisation  which,  in  voluntary  churches,  is  commonlip'  lh«  woric 
of  succeseive  generations  of  their  adherents,  Hud  the  argument  may 
be  considered  almost  irresistible  when  it  is  offered  to  a  Government 
which  does  not  repudiate,  but  rather  cherishes,  the  prineiple  of 
a  Stat«  Church.  But  whatever  may  be  Ilie  inconveniences  of  this 
plfin,  they  are,  in  my  estimation,  infinitely  less  than  those  which 
are  inseparable  from  a  continuance  of  the  present  sj-atem. 

There  is,  however,  another  mode  of  settlement  which,  though 
i>pcn  to  some  objection,  ia  probably  more  likely  to  obtain  a  gv-ncnJ 
concurrence  of  opinion  in  its  favour  in  Ireland,  and  to  nhich,  I 
think,  a  great  amount  of  consent  might  l)e  obtained  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Your  present  cccleetastical  arrangementa  we  briefly 
these : — The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  500,000/.  per  annum 
entrusted  to  it,  or  a  principal  sum,  at  twenty  years'  [iiircbase.  of 
10,000,000/.  sterling.  The  Pre8byt«rian  Church  or  Churches  have 
40,000/.  per  annum,  or,  estimated  at  the  same  rate,  a  principal  sum 
of  800,000^.  Tlie  Roman  C'ntholic  Church  hss  26,000/.  pier  annum, 
or  ft  ])rincipa1  sum  of  520,000/.  I  will  say  nothing  about  the  exact 
proportions  of  population  l)elouging  to  each  Church,  for  I  do  not  wish 
to  give  opportunity  for  dispute  about  figures.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
whateverybody  knows  to  he  true,  that  the  Irish  population  is  Calhulic, 
und  that  the  Protestants,  whether  of  the  Episcopalian  or  Presby- 
terian Cliurch,  or  of  both  united,  are  a  small  minority  of  the  Irish 
people.  I  will  admit  the  temporary  hardship  of  at  once  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Protestant  sects  all  the  resources  which  the  State  hat 
hitherto  provided  for  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  uo  one  can 
deny,  and  I  uiunot  forget,  the  hardship  to  which  the  Catholics  have 
been  subjected,  inasmuch  as  they,  the  poorest  porliou  of  the  people, 
and  by  many  times  the  most  numerous,  have  been  shut  out  fi^m 
almost  all  participation  in  the  public  iiinds  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  in  Ireland.  Is  it  not  possible  to  make  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  menaced  hardship  to  the  Proteslants  may  be  avoided, 
and  that  so  long  endured  by  the  Catholics,  in  part  at  least,  re- 
dressed !  And  can  this  be  done  without  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciple, '  that  henceforth  there  must  be  no  Church  in  Ireland  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  r  Let  an  Act  be  passed  to  establish  a 
'  Church  Property  Commission '  for  Ireland,  and  let  this  Commission 
hold  in  trust,  for  certain  purposes,  all  the  tithes  and  other  properly 
now  enjoyed  by  the  Establisbed  Cimrch ;  let  it,  in  fact,  become 
possessed  of  the  10,000,000/.  sterling,  the  income  from  which  now 
forms  the  revenues  of  that  Church,  as  the  livings  and  benefices 
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become  vucant.  It  would  be  desirable  to  offer  facilities  to  tbe  landed 
proprietors  to  purclmse  tbo  titbea  at  aii  easy  rate,  in  order  that 
fuuda  might  be  iu  hand  to  cany  out  the  other  arrangements  of 
the  Bcbeme. 

I  have  estimated  the  total  value  at  io,ooo,oool.  ;  it  migbt  not 
reach  that  sum  if  the  titbes  were  sold  at  a  low  rate  ;  but  whether 
it  were  io,ooo,oool.  or  only  8,ooo,ooot  would  not  affect  tbe 
practicability  or  the  justice  of  this  propoaitioiL  Let  this  Cora- 
mission  be  empowered  and  directed  to  appropriate  certain  portions 
of  this  fund  us  »  free  gift  to  each  of  the  three  Churches  in  Ireland 
— to  the  ProteBtant  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Roman 
Catbolic  Church,  Whatever  is  thns  given  must  be  a  free  gift,  and 
become  as  much  tbe  private  property  of  tbe  respective  sects  or 
churches  as  is  the  property  of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland,  or  that 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  England.  It  must  no  longer  be  a 
trust  from  the  State,  liable  to  iutcrference  or  recall  by  the  State,  or 
tlio  '  e<|uality '  and  independence  of  tbe  Irish  sects  will  not  be 
secured. 

There  comes  now  the  question  of  the  amounts  to  be  thus  given. 
From  some  inquiries  I  huve  made  I  have  arrived  at  tlie  conclusion 
that  if  in  each  parish  in  Ireland  there  was  a  bouse  and  a  small 
piece  nf  land,  say  from  leu  to  twenty  acres,  in  tbe  possession  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Cliurcb,  that  would  be  all  the  provision  that  would 
Ik  retguired  or  wislied  for,  as  the  general  support  of  its  nuDisters 
would  be  derived,  aa  at  present,  from  the  voluntary  coatributions 
of  tbeir  flocks.  There  are  in  round  numbers  alwut  i,ooo  parishes 
iu  Ireland.  In  mauy  of  them  there  is  now  a  provision  up  to  the 
standard  above  stated  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  I  will  assume  that  in  all  of  them  such  provision  would 
have  to  be  made.  z,oaol.  for  each  parisb,  taking  one  parish  with 
anotber,  would  amply  make  up  any  delicieucy,  and  this  amount 
throughout  the  parishes  of  Ireland  would  Pequirc  the  sum  of 
i,ooo,ooot  sterling  to  be  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  ;  and 
this  should  be  made  over  absolutely  and  for  ever  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  iu  such  hauds  and  in  such  manner  as  the  funds 
of  tbeir  Church  raised  by  voluntary  effort  ore  usually  scciired. 

Under  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  of  course,  tbe  special  grant 
to  the  college  of  Maynooth  would  be  withdrawn.  The  Presby- 
terians, under  tbe  operation  of  this  act,  would  lose  their  amiual 
grant  of  40,000^  ;  but,  in  place  of  it,  assuming  that  they  have  an 
organisation  and  a  system  of  government  which  would  enable  them 
to  hold  and  administer  funds  for  the  u^e  of  their  Church,  a  portion 
of  the  general  limd  should  be  set  apart  for  them,  equal  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  a  revenue  of  like  amount  with  that  they  now  receive  by 
grant  from  Parliament.  This  should  also  be  given  to  them  ab:>u- 
lutcly  aud  for  ever,  and  tliey  should  become  henceforth  a  voluntary 
And  independent  Church. 
I^"  The  Protcstuut  Episcupaliaus  should  bo  treated  as  liberally  as  the 
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Presbyterians,  with  whom,  it  ie  estimated,  they  are  about  on  m  pw 
in  point  of  nnmbers.  Assumiug  that  they  eouM  and  w«uld  form 
tliemeeivea  into  a  Free  Epiacopal  Church,  the  CommiBsion  would  be 
empowered  to  grant  them  a  sum  equal  to  that  granted  to  the 
PreBbyteriaus,  aud  which  would  be  about  the  same  in  aiuoiiul  a« 
tliat  granted  to  the  Catholics.  And  further,  so  long  as  they  undi<r- 
took  to  keep  the  churches  in  repair,  tliey  might  be  [>ermitted  to 
retain  possession  of  them  at  a  uoiuinat  rent,  for  their  own  use 
only ;  nnd  that  when  or  wh<.Te  tliey  hiul  no  congrcgutiou  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  ehurch,  then  the  buildings  should  lie  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Commission  to  let  or  sell,  as  might  be  thouglit  best. 
In  the  case  of  the  IVotestaut  Episcopalians,  as  with  the  Preeb}- 
terlaus  and  the  Catholii-s,  whatever  sum  is  given  to  them  must  be 
given  absolutely  and  for  ever,  tliat  thenceforth  they  may  rely  ou 
their  own  resources  and  become  a  voluntary  and  independent 
Church. 

The  State  would  thus  have  distributed  ahnut  3,000,000/.  of 
the  ori^'nal  fund,  and  would  hnvc  relinquished  all  claims  upon  it 
for  ever  ;  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  take  can> 
that  those  grants  were  applied,  in  the  lirst  instanoe,  fur  the  purposM 
anil  in  the  manner  iutended  by  the  Act.  Tlie  remaining  5,000.000^. 
or  7,000,000!.,  as  the  case  might  be,  might,  and  in  my  upinion 
ought,  to  he  reserved  for  purjKtses  strictly  Irish,  and  directed  tv 
tlie  educational  and  moral  improvement  of  the  jicople,  without 
respect  to  class  or  creed.  This  fund  would  extend  and  jwrfcrt 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  ;  it  would  establish  and 
endow  &ee  libraries  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  Ireland,  and  would 
dispense  blessings  in  many  channels  for  the  free  and  e<|ua1  enjoy- 
inent  of  the  whole  population.  Of  course  there  will  be  objections 
started  to  this  scheme,  as  there  will  be  to  any  scheme  which 
attempts  t4)  remedy  an  injustice  which  lias  lasted  for  centnnea. 
Tlie  '  Church  party '  may,  and  probably  will,  denounce  it  as  a  plan 
of  spoliation  most  cruel  and  unholy  ;  but  no  man  who  proposes  l« 
remedy  Irish  ecclesiastical  wrongs  caii  expect  to  find  favour  with 
the  sect  whose  supremacy  he  is  compelled  to  assail.  We  must  hujie 
that  State  patronage  has  not  so  entirely  dcraomlised  the  memlwrs 
of  the  ProtcEtant  Episcopalian  sect,  either  in  England  or  Ireland, 
as  to  leave  none  among  them  who  are  able  to  ecc  what  is  just  na 
this  question,  and  who  are  willing  that  what  is  just  should  be  done 
I  believe  there  are  many  intelligent  and  earnest  Churchmen,  and 
some  eminent  politicians  connected  with  the  Established  Churoli, 
who  would  welcome  almost  any  proposition  nhich  afforded  a  hope 
of  a  final  settlement  of  this  question. 

From  Scotland,  and  prolisLly  from  certain  quartera  in  Eogland, 
we  may  hear  of  the  great  crime  of  handing  over  1,000,000!.  sterling 
to  tijc  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  will,  perhnjis,  ■«  insisted 
upon  that  to  add  to  the  means  of  a  Church  whose  teaching  is  held 
to  be  '  erroneous '    is  a  grievous   national    siu  ;    aud  many  will 
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bonestly  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  scheme  which  proposes  such  an 
a|ijiropritttion  of  a  portion  of  a  great  public  fund.  Now,  tliere  ie 
nut  a  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  more  averse  to  religious  i^udon- 
luenta  by  the  State  than  I  am.  I  object  to  the  compulsory  levying 
of  a  tax  from  any  miin  to  teach  any  religion,  and  still  more  to 
teach  Q  religion  in  which  he  does  not  believe  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  to  take  a  Church  into  the  pay  of  the  State,  and  to  place  it 
under  the  control  of  the  State,  is  to  deaden  and  corrupt  tho  Church, 
and  to  enlist  its  influence  on  the  side  of  all  that  is  evil  in  the  civil 
government  But  in  the  plan  now  suggested  the  Irish  sects  or 
Churches  would  be  left  entirely  free,  as  is  the  Free  Church  in  Scot- 
land, or  the  Weslcyan  Metliodiat  Church  m  Engluud.  The  grants 
onco  made,  each  Cliurch  would  possess  abaotutely  its  own  funds, 
just  as  much  as  if  they  were  the  nccumulations  of  the  voluntary 
contributions  and  liberality  of  past  generations  of  ite  members,  and 
thus  would  be  avoided  the  damage  to  religion  and  to  civil  govern- 
ment which  is  iuscparable  from  what  is  called  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  ;  whilst  the  sum  granted  to  each  Church,  being  equal  to 
u  provision  of  al>out  40,000/.  per  annum,  would  be  too  small  to 
create  any  important  eoqwrate  influence  adverse  to  the  public 
interest. 

As  to  the  complaint  that  the  sum  of  1,000,000/.  is  proposed  to 
he  given  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  I  will  ask  any  man  with  a  head  to 
comprehend  aud  a  heart  to  feel,  to  read  the  history  of  Ireland,  not 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  but  from  the  accession  of  William 
111,  and  if  he  insists  upon  a  settlement  of  this  question  by  grauts 
to  the  Protestant  Kccts,  and  by  the  refusal  of  any  corresjionding 
grant  to  the  lioman  Catholics,  I  can  only  say  that  his  statesman- 
sliip  is  as  wanUng  in  wisdom  as  his  Protestantism  lacks  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  If,  fur  generations,  a  portion  of  the  Protestaota  of 
Ireland,  few  in  numlwr  hut  possessing  much  wealth,  have  enjoyed 
the  large  ecclesiastieal  revenues  of  a  whole  kingdom  ;  and  if, 
during  the  same  period,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  but  possessing  little  wealth,  have  been  thrown  entirely 
on  their  own  limited  resources,  and  under  circumstances  of  poli- 
tical and  social  infcnority,  can  it  be  possible,  when  an  attempt 
shall  he  maile  to  reniedy  some  of  the  manifold  injustice  of  past 
times,  that  any  Knglishmau  or  any  Svotehmait  will  be  found  to 
complain  of  the  impartiality  of  the  Oovemment,  and  in  his  xeal 
for  Protestantism,  to  forget  the  simple  obligations  of  justice  t 

But  it  may  he  objected  that  it  is  contrary  to  sound  policy  to 
make  grants  of  public  money  to  any  public  body,  or  corporation, 
or  sect,  not  submitting  to  State  control — that,  in  fact,  a  Church 
receiving  anything  from  the  State  should  bo  a  State  Church.  No 
one  is  more  sensible  of  the  weight  and  soundness  of  this  argument 
than  I  am  ;  but  observe  the  peculiarities  of  this  case.  I  start  froui 
the  point  that  '  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  Church  in  Ireland  in 
U^^  connection  with  the  Stnte,'     I  have  to  free  the  Protestant  Episco- 
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{iiilian  sect  and  the  Presbyterians  from  their  State  coDneetion  ;  luid 
to  make  the  Irish  sects  voluntary  Cliurches  fur  the  future.  1  pro- 
pose nn  apprnpriation  of  ahiiut  oue-tliinl  of  existing  eoeleeiastical 
property  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  aofteti  the  apjiai^nt  severity  of 
the  ehangi^  tn  the  sects  heretofore  paid  hy  the  State,  and  to  lUfik* 
Home  niDenda  to  that  majority  of  the  Irish  populatioD,  the  injnsliee 
of  whose  past  treatmeot  is  admitted  by  all  the  world.  The  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  have  done  hitherto  Uttle  for  thcinselve«,  bosiiac 
the  bounty  of  the  State  has  pamlysed  their  exertionn,  or  made 
eitertion  unnecessary.  The  Catholics  have  done  macfa  for  them- 
selves ;  but  they  are  in  great  poverty,  and  our  existing  ecclesiastical 
legisbitiou  lias  been  felt,  and  is  now  felt,  by  them  to  be  grievonsly 
unjust.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the  concession  of  the  sum  I  have 
suggested,  and  of  the  deviation  ft-om  ordinary  nile  which  I  venture 
to  recommend,  to  ubtaiii  the  grand  result  which  is  contemplated  hy 
the  change  now  jiroposed  ?  I  have  said  that  there  will  be  ubjectiiiiiB 
to  thifi  scheme  and  to  every  scheme.  The  grievance  is  centuries 
old,  and  around  it  are  entwined  interests,  prejudicea,  fanattciain. 
animosities,  and  convictious.  It  is  a  desperate  evil,  and  whoever 
waits  till  the  remedy  is  pleasant  to  everybody  may  and  wilt  w«it 
for  ever.  The  object  in  view  is  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  The 
means  are  simple,  but  altogether  novel  in  that  unhappy  countiT — 
to  do  full  and  impartial  justice  to  her  whole  population.  I  propoM 
to  leave  the  Presbyteriuna  as  well  circumstanced  as  they  ore  now, 
with  this  exception,  that  all  future  extension  of  their  organisation 
muHt  he  made  at  their  own  cost ;  and  I  would  place  the  Pro- 
testant Epieeo[ialiaus  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  Presbyterians. 
The  Cstholies  only  could  have  any  ground  of  conipl^nt,  owing  to 
their  numl>ers  so  far  exceeding  those  of  the  Protestant  sects  ;  hot 
in  the  application  of  the  remainder,  and  much  the  largest  portion 
of  the  funds,  for  edu^^tiimal  or  other  purposes,  they  would  parti- 
cipate exactly  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  ;  and  I  have  a  strong 
belief  that,  so  fur  as  they  are  concerned,  such  an  arrangement  aa  is 
now  suggested  would  be  accepted  as  a  final  settlement  of  a  most 
difhcult  and  irritating  question. 

Ab  you  know,  I  am  neither  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  Epiaeo- 
paliaii,  nor  Presbyterian,  nor  am  1  an  Irishman.  My  tntercflt  in 
this  matter  is  not  local  or  sectarian.  I  have  endeavoured  to  study 
it,  and  to  regard  it  as  becomes  on  Englishman  loving  justice  and 
freedom,  anxious  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  honour  of  the  Imperial  Government.  I  believe 
that  ststcsraanship  does  not  consist  merely  in  preserving  institn- 
tinns,  but  rather  in  adapting  them  to  the  wants  of  nations,  and 
that  it  is  possible  so  to  adapt  the  institutions  of  Ireland  to  the 
wants  and  circumstaiiees  of  Ireland,  that  her  people  may  become  u 
content  aa  the  people  of  England  ond  Scotland  are,  with  the  mild 
monarchy  imder  which  we  live.  Some  experience  and  much  re- 
dcctiuu  have  convinced  iiic  that  all  efTorta  on  behalf  of  industry 
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anil  jtouce  in  IrelnTul  will  be  in  great  port  unavuiling  until  we 
eraJiyate  the  ecntiment  which  ia  iiniveraal  Biiiong  her  Cntholic 
population — that  the  Imperial  Ooverniueut  is  partial,  and  that  to 
lieloug  to  the  Roman  Cntlioliu  Church  is  to  incur  the  suspicion  or 
the  hostility  of  the  law.  A  true  '  eiiuulity '  eatahlished  among  the 
Irish  sect*  would  put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  but  all-pervading 
seutiuient ;  and  Catholics,  whether  priests  or  laymen,  would  feci 
that  the  East  link  of  their  fetters  was  at  length  broken.  Sujireuiacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  degrading  inferiority  on  the  other,  would 
be  abolished,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Irish  social  and  political 
life  would  be  purified.  Then,  too,  Chi-istianity  would  appeal  to 
the  populatiuu,  not  aa  a  persecuting  or  a  persecuted  faith,  with  her 
features  disfigured  by  the  violence  of  political  conflict,  but  radiant 
with  the  divine  beauty  which  belongs  to  her,  and  speaking  with 
irresistible  force  to  the  hearts  and  conscieuce«  of  men. 

I  know  not  if  the  statesman  be  among  ua  who  is  destined  to  settle 
this  great  question,  but  whoever  he  may  bo  he  will  strengthen  the 
monarchy,  e^m  the  gratitude  of  three  kingdoms,  and  build  up  for 
himself  a  lusting  renown.  I  am  sensible  that  in  writing  this  letter, 
and  in  expressing  the  views  it  contains.  I  run  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood  by  some  honest  men,  and  may  subject  myself  to 
misrepresentation  and  abuse.  It  is  under  a  solemn  sense  of  duty 
to  my  country,  and  to  the  intereeta  of  justice  and  religion,  that  I 
have  ventured  to  write  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  divest  myself  of 
all  feeling  of  preference  for,  or  hostility  to,  any  of  the  Churches  or 
sects  in  Ireland,  and  to  form  my  judgment  in  this  matter  upon 
principles  admitted  by  all  true  statoBinanship,  and  bttsed  on  the 
foundations  of  Christian  justice.  If  I  should  succeed  in  tlirecting 
the  attention  of  any  jmrtion  of  those  most  deeply  interested  to  some 
mode  of  escape  from  the  diHicultieB  with  which  this  question  is  sur- 
rounded, I  shall  willingly  submit  to  the  suspicions  or  condenmation 
of  those  who  cannot  concur  with  me  in  opinion.  I  wish  this  long 
letter  were  more  worthy  of  its  purpose.  As  it  is,  I  send  it  to  you, 
and  you  may  make  whatever  use  of  it  you  think  will  he  likely  to 
serve  the  cause  of 'religious  equality'  in  Ireland. 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN    BRIGHT. 
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Bright,  Mr.,  his  scheme   of  Indian 

Kovemmenl^  i.  107  ;  hia  policy  in 

Parliament,  i.  481. 


Brislnl  Banqaut,  Lord  St'vnley  at,  on 
Irish  aSiun.  i.39S,  410. 

Britiab  Assooiation,  sums  expended 
by  the.  in  Irish  relief,  i.  .114. 

Broth,  containing  balf-a  doxen  piii' 
aonoua  ingredients,  will  not  make  a 
wholesome  dish.  ii.  124. 

Brotherton,  Mr.,  his  representation  of 
Saiford.  ii.  48.4. 

Broughton,  Lord,  aTctsa  to  a  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs,  i.  4  ;  Pre- 
sident of  Board  of  Control  in  Aff- 
ghan  war,  i.  i\g. 

Brown,  Mr.  Q..  Canadian  Minister, 

Buchaoan,  Mr.,  expiry  of  hia  office, 

'■  ''f-S- 
Buckingham,    Duke   of.    sale    of  bis 

land  in  Somoraet  and  consequent 

benefit,  i.  47]. 
Budget,  of  1859,  satiatBclory,  ii.  401. 
BuObonery,    the,    at    Reform    Club. 


Buating.      Mr.,    his     eridence,      hia 

politics,  ii.  1114. 
Buol,  Count,  hii  proposition,  i.  J09. 
Burke,  Mr.,  hisopmion  in  1791,  about 

Turkey,  i.  45+. 
Burmeae  war,  criticism  of.  i.  47. 
Barnes,  Si  Alei.,  mutilation  of  his 

despatches,  i.  114. 
Buttress  to  Irish  Chnrch  in  bribe  to 

another  Church,  i.  406. 
Buxton,  Mr.  C.,  bia  scbeine,  ii.  114. 


Iraitora   to  freedom.  1. 
position  of,  ii.  75. 
Caima.  Sir  H.  (Lonl),  h: 


ptvject  of 
if,  in  Great 


Calcutta,  nem^pen  of,  ii.  396. 
Calne.   Mr.   Lowe's   experienoei    at, 

ii.  145  ;  retained  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in 

1859.  ii-  164. 
Cameron,  Mr., evidence  o^aa  to  Indian 

law,  i.  18  ;  aa  to  the  employment  of 

natives,  i.  11, 
Campbell.   Mr.,   quotalion   from   hia 

Canada,  relations  with  United  States, 
i.  114  ;  an  opportunity  for  hnmili' 
ating  Great  Britain,  i.  I4I  ;  cannot 

be    protected    against   the     United 


states  in  wnr,  I.  150;  no  riik  of 
WHT  between  United  Stfttea  and,  i. 
151 ;  protective  i^atem  or,  ib.;  re- 
preBentatieD  of,  biued  on  populii- 
tiou,  i.  160 ;  defence  of,  who  U  to 
find  it.  i.  161  :  olieiinneas  of  living 
in,  gre&ter  than  in  EngluKl.  i.  161  ; 
expowd  to  dnnger  by  Irish,  i.  JIS8. 
Oaniwliiin  Confederation,  nwgnitadc  of 

Canidiiui  fortifications,  p&rtly  to  be 
borne  bj  Cftiuda,  i.  Iji. 

Citnadi&D  life  peenge,  not  likely  to 
work  well,  i.  i6l. 

Cnndidates,  pledges  of^  M  hastingB, 
what  they  are  worth,  ii.  31S. 

Cuiniug,  Lord,  proclunation  of,  i. 
67  :  not  likely  to  do  knowinffly 
what  wu  anjUBt,  i,  75  ;  his  rela- 
tiona  to  Civil  Service,  i.  96. 

Capital,  large  amouiitof^  neocasarjr  in 
■lavs  labour,  t.  175  ;  amount  of, 
paying  legacy  duty,  !□  England 
and  Ireland,  i.  33:  ;  ea«y  migra- 
tion of,  L  519. 

Cardwell,  Mr.,  motion  of,  regarding 
the  despatoh  of  Lord  EUentrarougb, 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  his  lecture  quoted, 

"■  *"■ 

Carlow  borough,  election  at.  ii.  S^. 
Carlton  Club,  its  agencies,  ii.  90. 
Carmarthen,  borough  ol.  ii.  90. 
Carnage,  aocompaniiuent  of  war.  I. 

177. 
CarRan-on      and     Denbigh     Herald, 

quotations  from,  11.  joi. 
Catharine,  Enipreaa,  her  Grand  Code. 


Catbolio  emanoipation,  the  Duke  nf 

Catholic  Univenity, 

proposal 

loen- 

Catholics,  Irish,  should  support  their 
owD  clergy,  i.  197;  independence 
of,  and  Auccess  of  voluntary  prin- 
ciple among,  ii.  SJ4. 

Oavour,  bis  opinion  on  the  American 

Oooil.  Lord  Robert,  his  policy  towards 

United    States,    i.    116,  I18.      See 

CranAomc,  Lord, 
Cejlon.  a  precedent  for  IndiBD  govern- 

ment,  i.  f  1  ;  cost  of  officiate  in,  low. 

i.  91 ;   conncjl  of,  how  ooioposed, 

1.  105. 


Chambers  <a  CommerM.  urging  Go- 
vernment to  take  poasesaiua  uf 
Borneo,  ii.  385. 

ChanoeUor,  Lord.  Irish,  in  1849.  per- 
sonaJ  worthiness  of.  but  timid  and 
'^rt,  i.  339. 

Chancellor  of  the  E-ieheqoer  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  his  tiivwL  al  New- 
castle, i.  138  ;  bJievnl  that  cbapcei 
of  lucoess  to  Ihe  NucLhnB  ann) 
were  hopeieHs.  i.  JIJ  ;  bi*  opimiea 
00  American  war,  {.  3 14  ;  did  ~~ 
derstarid  Irish  question  in  it 
i.  354.    See  aladttonr,  Mr. 

Change,  political,  induces  dtstDrWooe. 
it.  I  IS  ;  DO  more  demanded,  if  an 
oientfranchimwoe  ooDorded.D.  ii' 

Change  of  opinion,  may  lake  plac 
between  promiige  and  eleotioa.  ii 
HO- 

Changes,  within  fifty  years  ( 184;),  of 
a  material  chnractisr,  ii.  i;6. 

Changes,  political,  within  twenty-fire 
year.tl843-68),  i.  431. 

Chouuing,  Dr.,  in  liivuur  of  fteedcm, 
>.  188. 

Chapman,  Maria  W.,   her  eHbrts,  I. 

Chai-ities,  how  perrcrled,  ii.  307. 
Cfaatterton.  quotation  frnn.  U.  40. 
Cheated,  tametimea  as  [Jeaaant  In  be, 

an  to  cheat,  ii.511. 
Child,  Lydia  Mario,  her  eSbrta,  i.  *88. 
Childmn,  chief  pleasnre  of  doneetic 

life,  i.  179. 
China,  Eioperor  of,  anecdote  oC  io 

relation  Iflwardi  his  people,  i.  358. 
China  war,  motion  on,  Mr.  Br%ht 

not  in  Parliament  dnriug,  ii.  iji. 
'Chivalrous  gentlemen,'  real  mob  in 

the  United  States,  i.  143. 
Chobham,  camp  at,  ii,  361. 
Christianity,   unfriendly   to   war,  ii. 

370- 
Christy  miustrols,  like  Loril  Derby's 

Ooveninient,  ii.  193- 
Churcli,   is  it  true  that  people  are 

against  thet  ii.  114. 
Church,  alien,  an  expression  of  ii 

Disraeli.  I.  30G. 
Church,    EslobliBhed,    paroiytm    af 

terror  of,  at  'Papal  aggreasion,'  ii. 

480  ;  iuBuence  of,  favoured  by  Go- 

vomment  plan  of  education,  iL  506: 

likelihood  of  her  inembsn  hi  Eng- 
land supporting  their  own  worship, 

ii.  5j6. 
Church  established  in  Ireland,  CM 

EngUnd  and  Wales,  1.  3S1. 
Churcli   I^ubllBhiiient,  Irish,  marvel 


tbat  it  ii  not  Dprooted  (iS6o),  ii. 

C'hurcb,  Iriab,  a  foreign  Churcli,  i. 
365  ;  Lonl  StAiiley'a  opinioii  Hbout, 
i  405  ;  Lord  M:iyo  would  give  it  ■ 
buttreas  by  uiaclicr  bribe,  i.  406; 
doomed,  L  410  ;  aot  worth  one 
good  Dum  raising  bia  vcHoe  in  sup- 
port of.  iL  4S0. 

Church  ratea,  iisrsecutioD  for,  in  Ciun- 
bridge,  i.  300  ;  repeal  of,  accepted 
in  ttie  apeakor's  own  terms,  i.  405  ; 
ooorse  of  motion  to  repeal,  ii.  41 ; 
effect  of  cunteati  for,  in  Rochdale, 
ii.  517  1  planiifornbolijbing.  ii.  i;30. 

Cburcli,  ijcotcli,  many  wish  ii  dis- 
oatabliabed,  i.  411. 

Ciioeter,  wonbipof,  ajnongScythlanB, 

ii.  398- 

'City,'  the,  iU  opinion  on  polilica] 
queitioaH,  i.  119. 

Civil  Service,  rate  of  paying,  i.  45. 

Ciril  Sorvice  of  India,  (acilitieB  for 
nativen  eutering,  little,  i.  67  ;  over- 
paid, i.  gi  ;  arrogant,  L  gfi. 

Civil  war  in  America,  i.  133 ;  in- 
fjunoiu  coiie|iiraoy  ngaiuKt  rigbta  of 

follow  alter  it  baa  ceaaed,  i.  161  1 

chunuiter  of,  i.  3S9, 
Clamour,  oat  of  doors,  bow  to  bo  antia- 

Ged,  ii.  4S1  ;  charged  by  ofBcioU  on 

tbeir  opponenta,  ii.  504. 
darendoa,  Lord,  bia  expreaiion  tbat 

the  Govenuueut  'drifted  Into'  the 

Itiuaian  war,  i.  465  j  extract  &om 

apeecb  of,  i.  497  ;  anld  tbat  Europe 

waa  ituiding  on  a  mine.  Le.  Rueau, 

L  Jig  ;  invited  to  take  office  under 

Lord  Derby,  ii.  193. 
ClaM  agaiuat  claas,  much  more  aet  by 

Ur.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Mumb,  ii.  146. 
Cluaea.  no  Buoh  thing  as  Houacof,  ii. 

180. 
Cla^,  Kt  WilUam,  his  opinioua  criti- 

cuied,  L  507. 
Clergy,  Irinb,  may  be  good  andjiiouB, 

but  an  evil  aa  cstabbahcd,  i.  369 ; 

in  no  unfortunate  position,  i.  4:7. 
Clive,  Lord,  origin  of  Indian  Govera- 

mciit  with  him,  i.  igg. 
Cobb,  Mr.,  biaopinionsoDredadnijall 

labourers  to  abiven,  i.  135. 
Cobden,  Mr.,  the  drift  of  hia  agieech 

minnterpreted  by  Lord  Paliiierston, 

i.  475:  bia  opinion  on  the  President 

o(   the   Board   of  Worka  (Sir   W. 

Molevworth),  i.  jio  ;  reviled  for  hia 

theory  of  non.iiitervention,  11.  107  ; 

IU*  offer  of  otGce,  ii.  1 14 ;  hit  speech 
VOL,   II,  t 


at   Rochdale,  ii.    336;  h<a    power 

with    Government,    according    to 

Admiml  Napier,  ii.  360. 
Coercion  Bilhi,  Irish,  En  abundance,  i, 

353- 
CoUier,  Mr   (Sir  R,),  opinion  of,  on 

the  'Alabama,'  L  320- 
Coluninl  Government,   improvements 

Colonial  Office,  hutlneea  of,  iu  the 
Confederation,  i.  158, 

Colooiea,  Lord  Rusacll  found  Giult 
with  Mr.  Bright  for  objecting  to 
expcnae  of  coIonicH,  i.  179;  Gran- 

effecta  on  emigrants,  ii.  351. 
Commercial  preponderance,  followed 

by  eveij  other,  i.  joj. 
Conimiimon,    oompuiaon    of,    with 

Committee,  ii.  44  G. 
Conuniaedon.  Devon,  apaaker's  study 

of,  i.  3yo  1  improvement  of  Ireland 

since,  i.  394. 
Commiuiion,  Indian,  report  of,  i.  16. 
Commission  on  Puniabment  of  Dealh, 

bow  it  ihould  be  constituted,  ii.  4,'i9. 
ConiniiBiriun,  Kojal,    of   iSjo,   to  in- 
ludia,  not  granted,  i. 


e  of. 


ComtDuwiuaei-a,  Southern,  1 


speaker  tbat  it  may  tie  u 

Committee  of  Houae  of  Commons  on 
uutton  iu  1847.  i,  loo. 

Committees  of  House  of  Commona, 
value  of,  i.  loi ;  what  their  worth  is, 
ii.  4I ;  rarely  constituted  with  fair- 
ness, ii.  446. 

Common  sense  and  oommon  honesty, 
HO  calleil  because  they  ore  rare,  li. 
319- 

Commi'na,  House  of,  disavowed  tlie 
policy  of  confiaoation.  i.  73  ;  why  so 
called,  ii.  34  :  what  it  sbnuld  bo,  u. 
35;  gusrantee  of  iTBBdoni,  ii.  lifj) 
best  judge  of  what  is  necessary  for 
trade,  ii.  433  ;  its  opinion  on  the 
Jew  Bill,  a  491. 

Oimpnny,  Esst  India,  character  of 
their  de8|iHtebea,  L  107  ;  renewal  of 
oliarterin  1853.  i"™- 

Companies,  lioudon,  not  much  good  ; 
toight  be  constrained  to  sell  their 
lanil  in  Irelund,  i.  401. 

Concession,  no  i>se  in  making,  to  a 
■     ■  ■  j,6. 


I 


Confifcation  in  Oude,  i.  (<8. 
Conquest,  belief  of  ■ome  that  it  pro- 

mol«  trade,  ii.  3S6. 
CoiucripUon.     neceeut;    of,    irluch 

ahouMoitlout  Mr.Hoeliuck.i.  i;i. 
Coniervatiun,  natiaoiJ  peril,  ii.  117. 
CunMTvative,  reUBtaoce  not   alwiiya, 

ii.    tol  :   foundation    of  Kvolutiun 

lus  been  litid  bj  tlinte  who  pnitend 

to  be  8)H>iaally,  ii,  161. 
Conaurrativo  pKtji  in  Houae  of  Oom- 

bound  to  support  the  BUI  of  1 866, 
U.  iSi  lalwajsdwpairing,  ii.  511. 

CoiiservBtiraii,  iuoompeCeDr;  anil 
bainititj  uC  ii.  73. 

ComolidMed  fund,  propoasd  to  pot 
loc^  taxaiioD  ou,  li.  30M. 

Confpiiw:;,  if  dirty,  the  dirt  was  that 
of  Lord  Stanley  and  his  frieodii, 
iL  iji ;  alternatire  to,  open  de- 
monadatlon,  ii.  ajo. 

Coiupiraoy  Bill,  voting  on,  ii.  15). 

ConstantiDOple,  fbciu  of  intriguei 
and  hotioiu,  i,  445. 

Coiutiluenoiea.  great  borough,  have 
effiicted  reGimui,  ii.  taS, 

ConstitntioD.  of  Eni{Und,  not  enjoyed 
bj  the  people,  i.  130 ;  necuHty  uf  in 
England,  but  sorroWR  ander  in 
Ireland,  i.  3^6:  who  Wafft  Hnl 
bunun  of  it,  li.  148  ;  lia«  ua  more 
ngard  to  Crown  and  ariHtocrac; 
than  it  haa  to  the  people,  ii.  191. 

ConBtitutioii,  BritJBh,  what  u  it  I 
ii.  .15- 

OonUnental  war,  eflecta  of.  U.  368, 

Control,  Board  of,  mischievoua  ohn- 
raeterof.  i.3J. 

Corn-hum,    repaal   of.    how    brought 


eiof,  ii.  i36;attemptto 

re-impose,  impiactiaabta,   ii.   300; 

actiou  ufthe  iVoioi  about,  ii.  353. 

Cormptiou  of  exittiug  representation, 

Cotton,  growth  of,  cauM  why  slavery 
will  loainLiined.  i.  171 ;  could  not 
bava  been  produced  nnder  Indian 
Kovemnient,  i.  tog :  supply  oF,  (ront 
United  States,  i.  aooi  tlrnt  iu  the 
United  tjtates  (1661)  leas  than  ex- 
pected, i.  loS;  no  more  will  l>e 
ffiDwn  by  alave  labour,  i.  109  ;  de- 
Sdency  of,  i.  110;  ^ow  growth 
of  supply,  ii.;  penniasion  given  by 
United  HUtes  to  export,  i.  137  ;de- 
■tructioD  of,  by  Sonthem  com- 
mauden,  i.  151 ;  nosjiy  ninety  per 


cant.  ot.  from  Soothmi  Stata^  I. 
357  I  increase  of.  in  America,  wheu 
■lavery  is  abolished,  i,  t6}  :  Ur- 
Brigbt's  interert  in  it.  Lord  K. 
Cecil's  prodigious  intereat  in,  i.  173; 
supply  ofi  inneoure  under  alaiery. 

Cotton  district,  area  of.  email,  i.  ajS. 
Cotton  famine.  eit«Dt  ot,  i.  198. 
Cotton  induitiy  an  ineeoDre  toaoitf 

tion,  i.  J57. 
ColtoD  snppty,   prospect*   »(.   Kod« 

free  labour,  i- 175. 
Cotton,  Colonel,  deepatcli  of,  iu  1849^ 


Cotton,  Sir  Artliar,  h 

Manchester,  i.  *o6. 
Council,  Dominated  by  Qnvenar-OMi- 

eral  in  CanMla,  i.  159. 
Counties,  franchise  in,  no  ri  — nn  wif 


ii.  iD;  increase  ahoalil  be  p*e>>  (»• 

ii.  «s8. 
CunnCy  elsctionB,  DOsts  at.  iL  147. 
County  franchise,  in  the  Bia  of  1865, 

ii-    133;    deplorable      --'■■'-      • 


County  vulcis,  should  be  1 

them,  ti.  144. 
Countiy,  the,  capable   of 


Country  party,  dif 

frame  a  Rafonn  Bill.  iL  87. 

Covenanted  service  of  India,  nature 
of,  i.  6. 

Corentry,  borough  of,  ii.  96. 

Cranborne,  Lord,  his  nuJdecliing  ill- 
wiU,i.i39  :  Ida  objection  to  wording- 
man  being  called  our  awn  flesh  aM 
blood,  ii.  Ill  ibis  defence  of  wting- 
|iapei«,  iL  147  ;  virtuiUj  givai  ■ 
biOlot  tor  rich  people.  iL  146 :  taid 
the  magistrate's  drawing-Toom 
would  lie  the  pnl ling-booth,  H  149 1 
perfectly  cousisteDt,  iL  156. 

Crime,  abeeuce  of^  in  Ireland,  i.  36J  ; 
atBteot(l8fii).  ii.  31J. 

Crimea,  dcstnictive  character  of  war 
in.  i.  377 :  sufferings  of  soldiera  in 
the,  L  488. 

Crimean  war  characleriaed,  i.  16S. 

Crimes,  national,  for  a  long  periivl, 
not  to  be  washed  away  by  an  hour's 
repentance,  i.  *o8. 

Criminal  law,  improvementa  tn  the, 
ii.  393- 

Critioiam,  hoslila,  of  speaker's  «te«* 
on  Refonn,  ii.  3^, 

Crotchety  poopk,  mtroduclioo  of,  tu 
House  of  Commons,  ii.  i^S. 


>  lUreot  pnrt  in 
iruntencti,  dignity, 
joro  fully  rBcngniieii, 
,     t  CDtertained  for,  ii. 
33 ;  ooojBiot  with,  ii.  187 ;  iudepen- 
lionce  ot^   not  attacked   by  Paul 
Bull  ii.  477. 
Cuba,  alaTcry  in,  threatened,  i.  133. 
Cumioiiit;,  Dr.,  hia  advioe.  ii.  47.^. 
Ourry   powder,  commended  by  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  ii.  iSf. 


hlWboilBie,  EaTlor(GoTemor-GeNonil 

I      of  India),  value  of  liig  opinion  on 

India,  i.  7  1  end  of  Indian  polioy 

Dallas,  Mr.,  hia  rwignation,  i.  iji  ; 
bis  departure,  i.  187. 

Daniel  tbe  prophet,  turned  to  Jeru- 
salem, i.  .1 70. 

Danish  ijnBstion,  Engliah  Government 
ought  nut  to  meddle  with,  ii.  334. 

Dante,  quotation  from,  i.  375  ;  ii. 
399. 

Darby,  Mr.  head  of  Eucloeure  Com- 
miwion.  iL  84. 

Daviea,  Mr,,  evidence  of,  as  to  Guze- 


Debt,  Indian,  i,  ij. 

Debt,   National,   sonie    consider   an 

ad  vantage ,  ii.  380. 
Dechuoation,  cataracts  of,   in  House 

ofCoinnionB,ii.  135- 
Doer,  mercd  anunjil,  ii.  56. 
Defence,  public  duty  of,  ii.  397. 
Deficit  in  Indian  revenue,  i.  16. 
De  la  Cour,  French  Ambuwaclor  M 

Conetantinople,  bia  ingtructions,  i. 

4Jf- 
Dolanfl,  Mr.  John,  editor  oCthe  Timet, 

bii  oontroTcraj  with  Mr.  Oobdon, 

"■  337- 
Delunon,    devilish,    that    slavery   u 

divine^  L   l8g  ;   of  war  panic,   ii. 

39'- 
Democracy,  no  fear  o(  but  of  claims 

of  people,  ii.  137. 
Demon  Btiationa  in  Londoa  in  favour 

of  Refomi,  ii.  i  io. 
Demon atrations,  open,  alternative  to 

ooniptracy,  ii.  130. 
Denmark,  poliojof  Govemnient  about, 

unsatisfactory  to  many  Liberal*,  i. 

136;  risks  of  war  on  behalf  of,  ii. 

103. 


'  Deplorable  rubbish,'  Bill  of  1851)  de- 


repreeentation,  >i-  37  ;  his  acoessiou 
to  office  a  dedaratiuu  of  war  agunst 
the  working  elaaaea,  ii.  191 ;  aaked 
Lord  Clarendon  to  take  office  under 
him,  ii.  193;  his  statesmanship  and 
patriotism,  il.  an  ;  his  mission  to 
Stem  democracy,  ib.;  he  and  his 
rejected  the  Keform  Bill,  ii.  137  ; 
fomenter  of  diacord,  ii,  iji) ;  hia 
opinion  of  minority  represontation, 
Ii.  3591  his  'leap  in  the  dork,'  ii. 

Derby    principle,    repudiated    in    the 

Colonies,  to,,  ii,  11J4. 
Developoment,  diplomatic  meaning  of. 

i  49(). 
Devise,  power  of,  extent  it  should  be, 

ii.  3SO. 

Devon,  Lord,  hiB  imitation  of  Mr. 
Disraeii'u  langnoge,  ii,  109. 

Dhor,  fiicta  in  relation  to,  i.  gft. 

Dickinson,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  the 
Indian  Reform  Society,  reforreii  to, 
i.  64. 

Digestion,  formidable  and  robust,  of 
Torquay  gentlemen,  ii,  113. 

Dillon,  Mi^  hia  death  a  loss  to  Ir«. 
land,  i.  j6j. 

Drptomacy,  what  it  is,  ii.  74. 

Directors.  India,  ftiture  number  of, 
hy  Act  uf  i8}3,  i.  ag. 

BisaHbction,  Irish,  is  wide-spread,  i. 
314  ;  would  be  cured  by  poaaeesion 
of  land,  i.  401. 

Diaastablishmeut.  speaker's  plan  of, 
i.  413. 

Disraeli,  Mr.,  hia  sensible  judgment 
on  the  American  war.  i.  141  1  bis 
diffidence,  i.  149  ;  spoke  of  'Con- 
federation '  Its  a  matter  of  eitreme 
urgency,  1.  150  ;  lamented  that  sus- 
penaion  of  Habeas  Corpus  waa  not 
perpetual  in  Ireland,  i.  353 ;  hia 
deacription  of  Iriah  sooiety,  i.  396; 
diEfers  from  Lord  Stanley,  i.  4II ; 
his  courage,  or  some  other  quality, 
in  sajdng  tbere  ia  no  crisis  m  Ire- 
land, i.  438;  his  belief  that  the 
Russian  was  a  'just  and  unnecea- 
aaiy  war,'  i.  441  ;  bia  phrase,  'the 
Dntch  conqneat,'  i.  517;  his  genius, 
iL  73 ;  his  opinion  on  public  ex- 
penditure, ib, ;  quotation  &om  his 
speech  of  Febniary  aS,  1859,  ii. 
16a;  his  subtle  understanding,  ii. 
168  ;  expectations  as  to  bia  Reform 


policy,  ii.  an ;  his  chuige  of  vote 
witliout  duDga  of  views,  ii.  155  ; 
tUoka  tiiat  vliole  community  ihoulil 
beir  put  of  the  burdeiu  of  Agrioul- 
(ure,  li.  igi ;  hia  pro|iOBal  Bbrauded 
in  ni]rB[«i7  anJ  confLuioa,  ii.  394  ; 
hu  abandoned  Protectinn,  it.  304  ; 
■dniita  tb&t  bll  of  rent  ii  no  claiiu 
for  relieC  ii.  307  ;  convert  to  Free 
Trade  jn  1SJ9.  ii.  401  ;  his  reJeot«d 
Budget,  ii.  44a. 

Disseutera,  wliy  unfrieiidly  to  grants 
for  retigioiu  pajpoMa,  i.  301 ;  their 
rel&tioiu  to  educntion,  ii.  499. 

Dimolution,  should  have  taken  nUco 
in  iSGfi.  ii.  101. 

DistribulioD,  Mr.  Diameli's  aclieme  oi 
in  1859,  ii.  if 4-5  ;  of  voters  to  ro- 
preseutation,  ii.  loi. 

Distribution  and  repreHenlatioo,   ii. 

Distributioa  of  Seats,  under  tUU  of 

1855,  ii.  154^ 
DivirioQ    of  United   States,    denred 

bj  Mr.  Roeback,  i.  i;i. 
Divialutu,  number  of,  on  Jew  Bill, 

ii.  49'- 
Duotnne,  difference  of,  probably  per- 

Donetehire,  labourers  of,  as  inter- 
ested in  peace  an  those  of  Luica- 
shire  or  SuSlblk,  i.  £17. 

Dort  Mohommed,  Sir  A.  Bumei  i^nt 
at  court  ol^  i.  115. 

Doublet  peerage,  uiii  mure  than 
doubled  pauperism,  ii.  iqS. 

Dn wing-room  of  magistrates,  jiolling- 
boutb,  ii.  149. 

Drsjrfurd,  thauld  it  Drayeot,  changes 


i.  40»- 


Drifted  ii 


,r  with  Russia,  i.  19)  ; 


Droitwich,  desoriptioa  of  borougb  of, 

ii.8s. 
Drou)^   de    Lhuya,  despatch    of,  i. 

477. 
DrunkeoaeHB,  remedies  for,  ii.  461 ; 

hnbits  of,  among  gentlemen,  passed 

Dublin   election,  committee  for,  in- 


Earthquake,  pilU  good  gainst,  I 
40'^  ;  its  tread  inaudible,  iL  554. 

Eastern  quection,  differenoe  in  Cabi- 
net on,  i.  46J. 

Eoolesiastical  establishmenta,  extent 

Bcctemastical  Titles  KIl.   repudiated 

by  all  classes,  ii.  48a. 
Eduoadon,    effeot   of  prieMbood  un 

liberty   when     it    iDlerfero*    with, 

ii-  ;o7- 
Education  in  India,  extent  of,  L  ij. 
E^Tpt,  supply  of  DottoD  (ram,  L  toij ; 

temples  of,  fur  worship  of  replilei, 

iu76. 
Elcho,  Lonl,  'brimful  of  eatLusiasn 

(or  impoaaible  projects,'  L  4 jj. 
Election,  mode  of,  id  tlaited  Stat**. 

Elections,  oosi  of,  ii.  103. 

Electors,  number  of,  ii.  55  :  number 

of,  introducnd  by  Lord  Derby  in 

l8j9,ii.l65;  number  uf;  who  poll, 

ii.  S3i. 
Elizabeth,    Empress,    her    edict    eu 

capitftl  punishment,  ii.  449. 
Eliiabeth.  Queen,  her  piinciplea  not 

to  be  adopted,  ii.  485. 
EUenborough.  Lord,   despatch   of,  i. 

fi3. 


Emigration,  ties  of,  and  amaout  ol, 
i.  364  ;  voluntary,  its  charaet«,  L 
J4[  :  amount  of  (1863),  ii,  354. 

Emi^TatJOD  to  Free  America,  unount 
of,  i.  173  i  amount  of,  iu  fifteen 
yean.  i.  331. 

Emperor  of  France,  hia  present  en- 
gagements (iS6j),  i.  170. 

Empire,  British,  not  diniiniahed  as  lo 
power  and  auUiority  by  being  made 

Employers  of  labour,  favour  exlensiaa 

of  Bufirage,  ii.  100. 
Encumbered  Estates  Kll,  delayed,  I 


Dunne,  Colonel,  bis  opinion  on  Irish 

matters,  i.  336. 
Durham    letter,    cBeote   of    Lord    J. 

HuBsetl's  writing  tiie,  ii  471. 
Durham,  Lord,  hi*  opinions  on  Re- 

fonn,  ii.  60, 


i.  177  ;  profesaeitohateslavery and 
love  free  goTfrnment.  16.  ;  wunU 
certainly  fight  Bir  Gibraltar,  L 
ai5  ;  causes  why  some  people  in 
veered  round  during  AmericMi  war. 


i.  356  ;  ]ftw  of  entail  lem  misclioT- 

oij»  in,  than  in   Irelniid,  i.  Jig; 

aodent  ooanlry  of  Pnrliainenta.  ii 

111  ;  under  no  danger  Irom  prieet- 

cmft,  a.  4S5. 
English  army  id  India,  when  small, 

considerate  to  natires,  i.  04- 
Englisb   language,   darabihtj  of,    i. 

146- 
Envlish  peoplo,  coDaangainity  nf,  with 

United  States,  i.  194. 
English  truopn,  number  of,  in  Canada, 

cept  in  England,  ii,  1 1 1. 
EtMlMmOH     newspaper,      quotfttion 

from.  i.  83. 
'Enjoyment'  of  great   revenue,  like 

enjoyment  of  bad  beiUth,  ii.  3S8. 
Entail  and  aettlement,  prtntnplat  oF,  . 

i-Jio. 
EnUuIs,  iniiichievouB  character  of,  in 

Ireland,  i.3'9'373. 
Katabtiabed  Churcli,  relations  of  ]>eo- 

pie  to,  ii.  10. 
Ettablishment,  Irish,  abeardity  of,  i. 

316 :    disenduwmBnt    of,    to   wliat 

extent,  i.317;  a  chain,  the  galling 

i>r  which  is  mure  tarmenting  than 

ita  weight,  i.369.    See  Cknrck. 
Europe,  state  of,  has  its  bearing  on 

domestis  reronns,  ii.  loi. 
EuRipoan  population  in  India,  num- 
bers of.  i.  10. 
Evictions,  Ireland  land  of,  i.  366. 
Evils  of  Ireland,  two,  Estabtlahment 

and  tenure  of  land,  i.  368. 
Eicisea,  abolition  of,  ii.  431. 
EiDlcr  Halt,   bmy   of.  a  plinue  of 

Mr.  Maeanlay,  ii.  504. 
Exhibition  of  1851,  fears  of  Dake  of 

Wellington  at,  ii.gS. 
Exodus,   theories    of  Sir    R.   Inglia 

derived  from,  iL  4S4. 
Expenditure,  public  extent  of,  ii.  T06  ; 

magnitude  of.  ii.409. 
Exports,  relation    of  tutatic 
361. 


Fulore,    Irish    Church    a,    whether 

considered  as  a  political  or  religious 

inslitation,  i.  414. 
Families,  great,  the  patronage   they 

enjoy.  "-,17- 
Famine.  Irish,  urgency  of  the,  1.  .^24. 
Fancy  propositions  of  Gcforrti,   like 

flash  notes.  ii.ltS. 
Form  Lilnurcm,  conditino  of,  il.  105. 


Fafmers.  tbeir  orgmnixation,  il.  97  ; 
not  in  a  vicious  position  by  action 
offree •traders,  ii.  31 1  :  independent, 
ehnutd  be  encouraged,  it.  31S; 
some  have  lust  ;ooJ.  a-year  bj  gnma 
preserving,  ii.  311  j  pressure  of 
ineoine-tnxon.  ii.403. 

Fannen'  friends,  IMne  and  true,  u, 
jiqTgood  for  farmer  whan  ha 
loses  oonfldenoe  in,  ii.  317. 

Farm  en,  Irish,  bestowal  of  pro- 
prietary rights  on,  i.  306. 

Fenianism,  eiistenoe  0^  a  justifica- 
tion for  remedial  mewnres,  i.  395  ; 
would  got  no  sympnthy  if  oocu- 
piers  in  Ireland  wore  owners,  i.  401. 

Ferment,  what  oauaas  It,  in  the 
connti;,  ii.  493. 

Feudalism  unknown  in  United  States, 
i.  131  ;  force  of,   in    Engbtnd,    ii. 


ngo.6 


Fletcher,  John  {of  Madeley),  his  cor- 
respondence with  Wesley,  ii.  456- 

Flnctuatian  in  trade  caused  by  Com- 
Uwa,  ii.  185. 

Food,  supply  of,  hindered  by  gome, 
ii.  3J4. 

Foreign  Office,  character  nf,  ii.  76 ; 
its  traditions,  ii-4i5- 

Foreign  policy,  out-door  relief  lo 
English  aristocracy,  ii.  105  ;  nuga- 
tory character  of.  iL  jdi  ;  advan- 
tage of,  to  arietomncy,  ii.  381  i 
cahmitiea  of,  ii.  3S4. 

Foreign  Secretary,  the  (Lord  Rnasell), 
negligence  of,  about  Uie  '  AUboma,* 
i- 1361  his  speeoh  at  Newcastie, 
■.i3«. 


Forster,  Mr.  W,  E„  his  opinion  of 
newspapers,  i.  M9  ;  reference  of, 
'  1  temper   of  the    United    SUt«s, 


,39«-  , 


Forty  ahillinB  freehold,  franehise  of, 
should  bo  extended  to  gcDtlond, 
ii.63. 

Fox,  Chos.  Jos.,  his  opinion  of  Pitt's 
|>olicy  ns  regards  Turkey  in  1791, 


'-  455  t  ^>*  theury  of  Keform  in 
1707,  ii.  4S  ;  faia  Bill  of  1797,  ii. 
60 ;  policj  of,  ii.  375. 
France,  alow  recognitinD  of  United 
Stntes  by,  i.  117:  not  bitter  to 
Americiui  repnblio,  i.  170 ;  ths 
orijfinfttor  of  troubles  ■(  Constan- 
tinople, i.  443 ;  her  seicure  of 
Algiers,  i.  4£l5  ;  allionce  iritb 
GrcAt  Brilain,  ii.  389  ;  trade  with, 

France,  Eiupentr  of,  his  wmb,  nnd  the 
opinion  ot  Earopo  od  tlieni,ii.  411. 

FranohisB,  borongh,  eflect  of  Bill  of 
l8sq  on,  ii.  9J. 

Fnuichiw,  lodger,  of  Bill  of  18G5.  ii. 
136  :  nece«ity  of  settling  it  for  s 
long  time,  ii.  160  ;  never  universal 
in  Gnglimd,  ii.  181  j  proportion 
who  possess  it,  ii.  117. 

Fnuicbiie,    parovhiftl,    ftntiquit;^    of. 


Prsncbige   1 


'57- 


of.  ii    311;  Committse  im,  moled 

for  by  speaker,  it.  311. 
Gnritwldi,  opinion  of,   cai  AmericsB 

question,  i.  333. 
Garrison,  Mr.  Ltojd,  bia  public  o>iw, 

i.  3&6  ;  his  servioee,  i.  390. 
Gnut,  misery  of,  in  fifth  centoiy,  dnn* 
'  diabirUer«  in  God's  pNTi- 


■  33I-. 


11,  brought  in   firvt  iii 


Fruichiseo.  in  Bill  of  1865,  il.  131. 
FntiikUn,   Benjiuniu,  his  opinion  on 

virtue,  ii.  4s6. 
Free  Church  in  SontlAnd,  effects  of, 

i.  430;  suoceas  of,  ii.  joi. 
Freedom    to   si)   men,   involved    in 

United   States  contest,   i.  134 ;  in 

America,  its  nction  on  England,  i. 

564, 
Freedom,  peraoiial,   Irish   to   lie   de- 

|>rived  of.  bj  snspending  Habeas 

Curpus,   i.    3JO ;    i]i    England,    ii. 

118. 
Freeholden,  in  lemia,  eioluded  from 

oountj  representMifin   b;   Bill   of 

■  ^SPi  if.  84 ;  a  diminishing  num- 

Freetnde,  meetiuga  in  support  of,  ii. 

179. 
French,  the.  their  dedre  of  peaee  witb 

England,  ii.^ij. 
French  dynasties,  cost  uf,  to  England. 

i-  Ji<- 
Frouch    Government,   the.    iU   good 

luth    in   the    Commercial    Treaty, 

u.  441. 
Frenchman  (MontAlembert),  his  opi. 

nion  on  English  Parliument,  ii.  47. 
Frenxy,  popular,  how  to  deal  with,  1. 

193. 
J'rtfnd  of  /wiiii,  quotations  from,  i. 

'3.  M.  IS.  SW- 
Friendship  witb  nittioun.  preferable 

to  alliancea.  i.  4^8. 
Frontier,  Canadian,  power  of  ilcfond- 


Goneaii,  quotations  Grom,  by  Sir  B. 

Inglis,  ii.  489. 
■  Georpe  QriBwabl,'lhe:.  ship  dettroyed 

by  tlie  'Alabama,'  i.  137. 
Gerioany.  sympathy  of,  for  Nortii,  t. 

Ill  ;    fighting    for,    according    to 

Lord  J.  Bnsscll,  in  Russian  war,  i. 

SIS- 
Gibbon,  advice  given  lum  by  Hume. 

i.  146. 
Gibraltar,  leimro  and  reteutioo  ot, 

indcFenaible.  i.  ir4;   Gorenwt  of, 

an  irrational  man,  i.  506. 
Gladiator,  intelleotusJ,  Mr.  Lowe.  ii. 


^  U5- 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  hopes  &uati«ted 

by  the  Ranian  war,  i.  464 ;  vQl 
not  reveme  the  pnlioy  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  in  1841,  i.  466  ;  suppmed  tn 

havs  remated  war  with  Gennaoy. 


104; 


t  the 


power  of  tbe  worldng-d  _  _ . 
diminishing,  ii.  1 70 ;  bis  olcolation 
as  to  addition  oir  working-men,  ii. 
187;  his  financial  policy  nti^kc- 
I017,  ii.  40)  ;  charge*  against  htm 
as  a  finnnoe  minister,  ii.  440;  the 
benefits  of  his  finanoial  policy,  ii 


i-3»s; 


ingit 


M9- 


Glasgow,  poor-rate  in  (1848),  L 
eympathj  of,  with  Irdand,  L  3B14. 

Goderich,  Lord,  refemd  to,  i.  66,  71. 

Qolden-squBre,  Archbisbi^  ot,  ii.  4S1. 

Gortchakoff,  Prince,  Ids  arfcnmenu 
about  the  guarantee,  J.  500 ;  his 
words  at  Vienna,  i,  £o8. 

Government,  seldom  dcJendar  of  Iree- 
ilom,  i.  181  ;  Deglis;eiit  of  Ireland, 
i.  315;  speaks  with  a  difierent  TOiea 
from  night  to  night,  i.  4101  its 
statement  (1854)  delusive,  and 
wor^y  of  a  harsher  word,  i.  478  ; 
neCBBu^  of  strong  one  in  1855,!. 
4''5  :  of  iRj>,  how  broken  up,  ii. 
87;  present  {Nov.  1866),  repnted 
to  be  engai-o^  with  licform,  ii.  ilo ; 
corni]ited   by  e 


i-  ,^88;  einbamsameat  of  (iS<i3)i 

Oovenunent,  EDgliih,  unfriendly  fesl- 
iD|;  of,  to  the  United  8Ut«,  i.  134 ; 
miBChievoiu  action  of,  i.  165. 

GoTenunent  and  Opposition,  recipro- 
cal kind  ofRcea  of,  i.  155. 

"     imment  which  is  not  a  govern- 

Ctovernor-Generat,  reBsoni  forabolish- 
iuK  offioe  of,  i.  46  ;  unable  to  reotl; 
comprehend  Indift,  i,  100. 
Qoveraor-0.:nenl  of  Ciinada,  nomi- 
DKtes  Senate,  i.  160. 

f  Govemoni  u!  dependencies,  how  tbey 
are  to  be  considered  and  treated, 
L76. 

E  Orshaai,  H[t  Jamea,  his  opinion  of 
Indian  refbrm,  i.  36  ;  his  contempt 
tar  the  Liveipool  petitioner!  of 
1848,1.185;  hwc&ndour  about  the 


Ihras  years  in  Ireland  ^aroh, 
i-  394;  suspended  in  Ireland 
n ment«,  i.  4jy. 


OnUiday, 


1;,  Hr.,  bis  autbority  quoted  ai 
Indian  police,  i.  41 ;  his  opinion 
on  the  polioe  of  Bengal,  i.  loi. 

Hamilton.  Lord  C,  animated  and 
angry,  i.  400. 

Hamilton.  Mr.,  says  no  over-popula- 
tion in  Ireland,  i.  nt. 

Harcoart,  Admiral,  selection  of,  aa 
person  (o  trangpori  Cardinal  Wise- 
—  -  "'■  473. 


ardy,   Mr 

0, 

I,nrd 

Stanley,  i. 

bia  f«n  of 

»olun- 

"L 

at   Danish  w 

ar.  11. 

105. 


r  represent- 


S08. 


I  Gray,    Dr.    (Sir  John),  letter  to.  on 

^        IruhChDrcb.U,  531  aqq.;  ieoi.411. 

Great  Britwo.  condition  of  induHbry 

in  (1855),  1.489. 
'  Great   ruler  of   France,'  phrase   of 
Hr.  Boebuok,  i.  169. 
.   Greatness,  nalional,  what  constitutes, 
1  14s. 


i-  1    . 

Greeley,  Horace,  his  career,  i,  186. 
Grey.  Lord,  his  tbeoiy  of  Beform  in 

1797.  ii.  45:  hisBillof  IJ97,  ii.  60; 

bis  demeanour,  when  draling  wilb 

Rtfomi,  ii.  Ill  ;  policy  of,  ii.  375. 
Grey,  Lord  (tba  younger),  bia  pUui, 


wben  Secretary  i 

panic,  ii.  gS. 
Grievance   of  Korkinjf-nien,  wbat 

it!u.  Jjo. 
Grimke,   Samh  and   Angelina,   tb 

labours  Of^ainst  slavery,  1.  188. 
Grosrenor,  Lord,  scope  of  bis  motii 

il.  tSJ- 
Qrouso,  sacred  animal,  ii.  56. 
Guarantee,  turriturial,  wliat  was  tl 

in  the  Biuaian  war,  i.  500, 

H. 


Hare,  Ur.,  his  schemt 

ing  minorities,  iL  157. 
Harwicb,  borough  o^  election  nl,ii.  89. 
Hayes,  Mr.,  bis  elatemenls  about  toe 

settlement  of  land.  i.  333. 
Hebrews,  Epistle  tn,  quotsl,  i.  1S9. 
Henley,  Mr.,  fiis  opinion  on  nnmeroui 

Reform   Bills,   il.   161  ;    qootation 

from  his  speech,  ii,  169. 
Henneasy,    Mr.,   is   in   conGdenco   of 

the  Emperor  and  acquainted  with 

li.  pi™,  i.  ,10. 

Heptarchy,  no  one  would  restore,  why 
then  should  the  United  Slatee  ita 
poroUel  1  i.  181 ;  not  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voluntaiy  system,  ii. 

llerald,  Nm  York.  miscbieTous  urn* 
of,  1,  ■«;. 

Herriea.  Mr.,  opinions  of,  quoted  l>y 
Lord  J.  Russell,  i.  5 :  sbakes  bis 
bead  at  evoiytbing  said  on  Liberal 
side  of  tbo  House,  ii.  310. 

Hobgoblin  argument,  the,  i.  431;  ii 
43». 

Hobbouse,  Bi  J.  {Lord  Bningbton), 
opposed  a  Cummissiou  to  inquini 
into  India,  i.  104  ;  tbe  kind  of  man 
who  is  made  n  Minister,  illustrated 
in  bim,  0). 

Hole  in  coat,  buta  longer  than  patch, 

Holland,    Lord,    his    opinion    about 

Turkey  in  18:8,  1.456. 
Homaatead  Act,  the,  of  the  United 

States,  i.  141  ;  ii.  355. 
Hook,  Dr.,  his  statistic*  on  edncation. 


righte,  ii.  nS;  bis  inconButenc?  in 
dealing  witb  tiio  Budget  of  i860,  ii. 
4lg  ;  liLB  opinion  u  to  the  aitrame 
vahie  oFthe  HouBo  of  Lords,  ii.f  10. 
Hour  luid  nuui,  praseut  uid  needed, 

HoUKe  of  CommonB,  which  rule,  it  or 
Ailioiniatnitioii!  i.  l;4  ;  more  tli»n 
one-hftlf  olecteil  bj  one-dith  of 
enfnuichised,  ii.  36  ;  beoDiDM  de- 
puty of  Hoiue  of  LonU,  ii.  ,19  ; 
■natives  wbioh  indnoo  people  to 
WMk  ■  BBBit  in,  ii.  J7  ;  how  eleetsd, 
ii.  195-6  i  tb«t  of  1S66,  not  to  be 
triuted,  ii,  140 :  ite  vote  of  more 
importaace  than  that  of  HoUM  of 
Lonla,  ii.  160  ;  datiea  And  reapon- 
abilities  of.  ii.  170.    See  Comnunu. 

House  of  Lo^d^  toast  at  Torqunjr, 
not  Conienative  part;  in,  ii.  116; 
iti  notion  on  minority  soheme,  ii. 
169  ;  theiractionouthepaper-dat;, 
hftrah,  ii.434.    See  ImtiU,  Pan. 

Houaehold  fnuchiaa,  ancient,  of  the 
people,  ii.  148  ;  basis'  of  a  Kefonn 
m,  ii.114 

Home,  David,  his  atlvioe  to  Gihiion, 
i.146. 

Hume,    Mr.,  his  rewilutian  of  1S48, 

ii.  157. 

Hungnry,  received  no  sympfithy  from 
Lnrd  Pulmeraton,  L  49^ ;  Lord 
Palmenton's  trcntinent  ol^  ii.  ,161;. 

Hontingdon,  not  oontre  of  political 
life.  >i.  afiS. 

I. 


3S7' 
III    feeling    between     England    iind 

Americn,  cunses  of,  i,  118. 
Imperial  Government,  objeat  of  hatred 

to  Iriah,  i.  .170. 
Income-tax,  not  to  be  mbatituted  for 

rate  in  aid,  i.  3119  ;  doubled  dnring 

KtiB-iinn  war.  but  not  doubled  re- 

Bolt,  i.  465  ;   inoidenoe  of.   ii,  11; 

hatfllul  uid  unjust,  ii.  401. 
Independenoe,  War  of,  what  was  the 

question  in  It,  L  iji. 
Independenoe  nf  Canada,  more  digni- 


6  ;  aUte  of,  on  thoevirlence  of  ■  pri- 
vate letter,  i.  1 7  ;  jiwUce.  adnunii- 
tntion   o^    in,   L   iS ;     Eurapou 


ncti. 


;  trade  ot  wilh 


.16:. 


India,  speech  of  Sir  Chu-les  Wood,  i. 

i  l  varallntion  of  Government  on 
inoanures  for,  i.  4  ;  legislntion  on, 
propnsetl  by  Lord  J.  Rnasell  in 
i,  5  ;  patronago  Bystom  and 
--.od  aervicB,  character  of,  i. 


Great  Britain, 
L  13  i  eccleeiaaticnl  eeUtbLi«hiaesl* 
in,  St.;  finance  o^  tosna  of,  L  14: 
debt  of.  i.  «5 :  deficit  in  revenue  of, 
i.  16  1  resulle  of  lbs  Govermncnl 
policy  predicted,  i.  31  ;  BiilofiSjS, 
I.  35  ;  deficiency  of  roadB  in,  L  4»  ; 
finnnoes  of,  16.  ;  loans  of.  i-  43 ; 
population  o£,  i.  41 ;  laaguafcs  in, 
I.  JO ;  imposnblB  to  ajv^yi  reUJn  it, 
i.  54  I  proper  polio;  towards.  1.  59  ; 
native  princes  of^  tricked  out  of  their 
terntoriBs,  lA. ;  Courtof  AppeaJ  for, 
neoesaary,  i.  60  ;  commission  of  is- 
quiiy  into,  necessary,  i.  61  ;  people 
of,  know  little  of  parliainenUiry 
debates,  i.  6;  ;  execu^oa  in,  L  3.i ; 
Loan  Bill  of  1849,  L  84  aaq, ;  •Sefi- 
dt»  in  revenue  of,  i  86  ;  debt  d, 
i.  87  ;  coat  of  army  in.  great,  L  S9  ; 
nmonnt  of  troops  in  (18^9),  i.  91 : 
want  of  confidence  between  EoRi- 
peans  and  naUvea,  i.  93  ;  magis- 
tratea  in.  always  moving;,  i.  loi  ; 
poUoe  ot,  worthleas,  i.  lol ;  peUcy 
for,  to  deoentraliie  govenunsit,  i. 
loj  ;  scheme  for  govemment  ot  1. 
104  ;  eSeot  of  reading  QueenV  pro- 
chimation  in,  i.  ta6  ;  duty  of  Eng- 
land to,  i.  110  ;  origin  of  OUT  govern^ 
ment  in,  i.  198 ;  bopei  of  cotton 
from,  1^. ;  plan  of  ttimulatiDg 
supply  of  cotton  from,  i.  110; 
commisaion  to,  on  cotton  aapply. 
thwarted  by  the  folly  of  a  iouli^ 
Hiiiiater,  i,  173 ;  ruiks  of,  from 
Rnssin,     ii-   366 ;     kingdoms    in, 

India.  Govemment  of.  irresponsihleiD 
it*  character,  i.  8  ;  changes  o^  Emm 
17S4  to  1853,  i.9;  what  it  (honld 
be,  i.  58  ;  |io1iay  of,  fatal  to  cotton 
growing,  i.  199. 

Inilinn  mutiny,  cbancterized,  i.  ttiS. 

Indian  reform,  real  authors  of,  \,  >o8. 

Indian  trade,  monopoly  of,  L  199. 

Indiana,  Rod,  tribe  of.  anbaoibiMl  ta 
Irish  relief,  i.  345. 

'  Influential  claasea.'  misahieroiu  H>- 
tion  of.  i.  lbs. 

Inglis.  Sr  B.,  his  quotations  fram 
Genesia,  11.451;  ^'^  honesty  and 
coDBialenoy,  ii.  489  :  ori){in  of  hia 
political  morality,  ih. ;  his  teelingi 
towards  the  Government  sdutma 
of  education,  ii  ,^107. 
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Inapecton.  School,  how  nppointei],  ii 
liuCitutioiu,  hovr   rebderod   naCb,   U 


Insurrectioii,    chronic   i 

35'' 


Ireland,  i. 


n  of  slnvea,  imposaible  in 
SoQtbern  Stntes,  i.  161. 
Interest  on  money  invemleil  in  bird, 
ii.  307. 
I  InterrentioD,  generally  calamitous,  i. 
I        470 ;  Peace  Society   hoatile   to.  ii. 
jO.)  ;  viuious  kindH  of,  ib.  ;  futility 
of,  ii.  364. 
Inteatitcy,  diTision  of  estates  under, 

''-  34.1' 
Intestate  estates,  how  to  deal  with,  i. 

339- 
Intrigues  ngninat  Bill  of  l3G6.  ii.  iSy. 
Inrodon  of  Rome  agreed  to  liy  Great 

Inventione  introduced  from  America, 
ii.*8. 

Ireland,  crime  and  aatrage  in,  action 
of  Govenunent  towards,  jnstiGsil, 
i.  304  ;  public  sentiniont  in,  de- 
grnded,  &.;  misgaverament,  all 
parUea  culpable  for,  i.  305  ;  difS- 
cnlty  of  gicing  relief  to,  i.313;  re- 
medies for,  i.  316  ;  tenoTB  of  land 
in,  how  to  be  reformed,  1.  319  ; 
should  bo  tronted  as  part  of  Eng- 
land, i.  310  ;  Committee  on,  recom- 
mended rate  in  hiI,  i.  ji.;  ;  amount 
of  aid  oontribnteil  to,  i.  324  ;  cala- 
mities of,  true  authors  of .  if  existent, 
i.  .118 ;  wretobednera  of.  i.  33I  ; 
evils  of^  extravagance  of  proprietors. 
life  interests  in,  i.  335  '■  f"'*  t"  •'"J 
land  in.  i.  336  ;  stateof,  I  341;  over- 
pDpubition  of,  denied  by  Messrs, 
Hamilton  and  Twisleton,  i.  341; 
interest  of  speaker  in,  i.  349 ; 
people  of  would,  if   ' 

away.  i.  3J0  ;  for  aiity-five  years 
only  three  Irisb  reforms  effect^,  i. 
351  i  constantly  insulted  fur  sixty- 
five  years,  ji. ;  snspenraon  of  Habeas 
Corpos  in,  no  remedy  (or  disaNTec- 
tion,  i.  350  ;  wrongs  of,  supported 
by  one  who  is  great  on  wrongs  of 
Poland,  i.  367  ;  fiiture  of.  in  obedi- 
ence tojuxtice.i.  376 ;  representation 
of,  described,  i.  380  ;  acknowl    ' 

.{8;  ;  earthquake  in 


408  ;  according  to  Lord  Stanley,  in 
a  poinfalnnd  dan^rous  condition,  L 
410  ;  improved  feeling  in  {1868).  i. 
435  ;  condition  of,  not  desirable  for 
imitation  in  England,  ii.  130  ;  fa- 
voured field  for  policy  of  Tory  party, 
ii.  138 ;  an  sympatiiy  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli with,  ii.  195 ;  Eoclesiaatrcal 
Titles  BiU  widened  gulf  between, 
and  Englnnd,  iL  479. 

Irish,  the,  war  party  in  the  United 
State],  i.  141  ;  influence  of.  in 
United  States,  i.  315  ;  generon^ 
and  fidelity  of  people  to  their 
Chnrch,  1.4 14. 

Irisb  in  America,  inSuence  of,  i.  35,;  ; 
education  of,  i.  356  ;  hatred  to  Eng- 
land of,  ib,  ;  remittances  of,  tu 
Ireland,  i.  jfi^. 

Irish  Church,  religions  or  political 
institation,  i.  414. 

Irish  difficulty,  permanent  cbantcter 
of  the,  i.  310. 

Irish  EpiscopaiianB,  some  favourable 
to  disentiiblishment.  i.  418. 

Irish  EatabtiBbmcDt,  mot  of  all  evils, 
i   198. 

Irish  matters  Dccnpled  ssssiDn  of  1 849, 
i.  319. 

Irisb  Members  fiiil  to  bring  forward 
remedies,  i.  30;  ;  seldom  discuu 
questions  affecting  Cireat  Britain, 

Irish  people,  idle  and  starving,  i.  306 ; 

free  from  crime,  industrious,  joyoiu, 

cheerful,  grateful,  i.  3S I  ;  tnm  to 

America,  i.  370. 
Irish  policy  of  Lord  Mayo,  grolesqae 

and  imbecile,  i.  407. 
Irish  proprietors,  extravagant,  i.  334. 
Irish   question,    treatment    of,    fores 

and  alms,  L  3.10. 
Irish  representation,  a  Ei^ud,  i,  318. 
Irish    session    of    Parliament    should 

bo  heU.  L  337. 
Issnchar,  the  middle  class  in  poution 


miles      Italian  war,  alluded  tc 


J. 

Jackals,  like  place- hunters,  ii.  381. 

Jefferson,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  slavery, 
and  the  causes  which  kept  It  up, 
i.  1 7 1 :  his  opiDian  on  newspapeia, 
i.  141  ;  his  abolition  of  primogeni- 
ture and  entail,  ii.  345. 

Jervois,  Colonel,  his  report  on  de- 
fencos  of  Canada,  i.  113. 

Jew  Bill,   why  the  speaker  did  not 
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(MU-lier  utdresa  the  Houw  on,  iJ. 

■ludgoa.  opinioiiw  oftlie,  in  nutinn  to 
j:iiDigbinciit  uf  death,  ii.  445  ;  their 
gMj-liameiitaiy  utvoedaDts.  ii,  457  ; 
their  attachment  tu  oliiting  !■»*, 
ii.  4SS- 

Juuglort,  minority  repmentaUoD  libe 
tric1»  of,  ii.  166. 

Jiutice.  dut;  lo  do,  b^  the  pengile 
and  pricHlc  in  Inland.  1.  409:  worth 
more  than  1>eiieToI«ncw,  ii.  106  ; 
inipOHj^iblfi  from  a  claoo,  ib. 


Kan.,  dBfenca  <.f,  ii.  13, 

Kayo,  Mr.,  quotatiuna  fram  lii*  worlc 

on  [diUh,  i.  10,  1 1  ;  on  revenue  of 

lmiia,i.I7- 
Kiddenoinslei-.  Mr.  Lowe  at.  ii.  144. 
Kilkeno;,  Parlitunent  of.  i.  363. 
Kin^lake,  Mr.,  his  trsTels,  ii.  381-    • 


Kosnitli,  his  opinion  01 


Tejanca  of,  !.  jOg ;  tyino  uji  a(. 
OBUM  of  Irish  miser;,  i.  33]  ;  alia 
o^  diffienltiee  in,  diould  b«  re- 
moved, L  338 ;  mmonhip  at,  a 
Ireland,  by  confiwation.  i.  369: 
miatiJie  to  think  it  nhnuld  be  pro- 
perty of  rich  only,  L  398  ;  in  Eng- 
'-"■andSor-      "  "         -      ■■    -  '^ 


Land  Improrement  Company.  !«(!■- 

latnre  read;  to  ohattsr  in  Iiriand, 

not  in  England,  L  333. 
Land  laws,  alterations  in.  u.  71. 
Land    question,    Irish,    how    to    be 

settled,  L  31B:    never  ^et  befan 

Englinh  nation,  i.  3S3, 
Land  syitem,  Irish,  nlan  to  uuxliff. 

Landed  gentiemen,  terror  of,  nolwise, 

ii.  JS'. 
lAndlord  rule,  eOocte  of,  u.  jjo. 
Landlont  and  tonaat  in  IrelamU  nla- 

tionsof.i.  30J. 
LsLitdlords,  Iriib,  have  mtstaken  their 

own  intereet,  i.  399. 

;   his  fortunats  oondilioo. 


Labour,  pkn  r«cinmn«ndeil  tor,  b; 
Suuthem  politidana.  i.  135  ;  con- 
ttut  between,  in  Free  and  Slave 
States,  i.  149 ;  not  bonuurable  in 
Southern  Statee,  1.  ifio  ;  low  wages 
oC  in  Ireland,  i  331  ;  property  of 
poor  man,  i.  343, 

Labour,  free,  c'luld  not  go  to  Southern 
States,  i.  174. 

Labourer,  agricuJtural.  hii  condition, 
ii  183  ;  fanners  intereated  in  prus- 
peiity  of,  ii.  313  ;  wages  of,  ii. 
354- 

Lainl,  Mr.,  language  of,  almut  the 
■  Alabama,'  i.  1,15  ;  vioLsted  neutrs' 
litj  of  the  Bounl^,  i*. 

Lake,  French,  the  Mediterranean,  by 
occupation  of  Algiers,  might  haTe 
been  said  to  have  beconte  by  alann- 
isto,i.  4i6. 

Lanossbire,  orderly  conduct  of  people 
in.  during  cotton  hmiiie.  i.  19S ; 
effects  on,  of  war,  i,  ijo ;  supply 
of  cotUin  to,  from  Sonthem  States. 
■'  157  ;  cotton  induatrf  in.  nifTer- 
ings  of,  i,  163  ;  orerrun  ¥iith  Irish 
(nuperism,  i,  31 1  ;  state  of  trade  in 
[iSm)<  '-  4*^7  \  endurance  of  people 


II.  340. 

lAndownar,  Irish.  cr«Atnre  of  con- 
quest, i.  365  ;  hatsd.  i.  J7». 

Landownen.  dtfGcnities  among,  how 
accounted  for,  ii.  305  ;  by  limiting 
Die  supply  of  food.  rosponnbU  for 
evil  of  game-laws,  iL  314. 

Languages  in  India,  nnnierom.  i.  49. 

Lansdnwne,  Lord,  Mi  nomination  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  ii.  I45. 

Lard  debote,  Mr.  Unmstou'i  part  in, 
ii.  J77. 

Law,  inlemationaL  what  is  it  I  i. 
189. 

Laws  in  America  baaeil  on  thuae  of 
United  Kia^oiu,  i.  119. 

Lawson,  Mr.,  proponle  el,  in  fait 
Permisaive  Gill,  ii.  464. 

Laynrd,  Mr.,  his  belief  that  IIm 
country  was  in  a  '  triiuniihant  posi- 
tion' in  declaring  war  against 
Ruvia,  i.  441, 

League,  Anti  Oom-law,  O'ConnelT* 
amintanoe  to,  i.  3*15:  threal^nsd  to 
purchase  freeholds,  ii.  143  \  Counol 
of.  its  agency,  ii.  17}  ;  fond*  of,  a. 
i85. 

Leases,  unaonunon  in  Ireland,  a^ie- 
ciaJly  to  Catholics,  i.  369 :  aut«- 
mary  duration  of  Irish,  i.  400. 

Legacy  duty,  different  on  real  and 
pemonal  property,  ii.  1 1, 


I  Zi*gacy  duties,  unhiraes»  in,  incidence 

.  IiegiaUtioD,  Hhould  not  be  of  rich  for 
poor,  or  poorlbr  ricli,  but  h11  rorkll, 
li.  log ;  inequslitiea  of,  ii.  180  ; 
apeciM,  on  iDtoxiuting  liquon, 
ii.  463. 

L^Blmture,  unworthy  of  truBt,  if  it 
cannot  discover  remedy  for  evils,  i. 
3?S- 

Lenticaii,  opitiions  of  Sir  B.  Tngiia 
dariTed  from,  ii  490. 

Lewiu,  Mr.  J.  S,,  hia  opinion  on 
capital  pumahroent,  il  453. 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  his  odilreai  to  ll» 
Badaor  conatitueDta,  1.  510. 

Libenl  putj,  in  Ireland  And  Eng- 
land sboulilbouiuted.  i,  385;  creed 
of,   the    apenker'a   untimente,    iL 

Libention  Society,  asukulle  of,  do  not 
cause  mflering  to  Eogliiili  Church, 
i.  410. 

Zdberty,  representative  inatitutiona 
neciwoary  to,  ii.  54:  invaded  by 
adding  to  powers  of  n  pneslhood 


eelling  drink  yearly,  ii. 


Lioeiices  G 


t«s. 


its,  how  to  deal  vitti.  i.  340. 
Lincoln,     Preaidmt,     favourable     to 
peace,  i.  liS  ;  bis  unobancing  wish 

i/i. ;    bis  BBCOod   election,  i.    141  ; 

hia  newspaper  enemien.  i.  1B6  ;  an- 

likelihood  that  he  would  qaarrel 

with  England,  i.  tqo  ;  justification 

of  hie  policy  of  war,  i.  II5  ;  aoces- 

don  of,  i,  a  gs  :  his  party  peacenble, 

i.  271. 
Line  drawn  hy  Reform  Bill,  no  line 

dnwn  by  speaker,  iL  44. 
Ldteratnie    of    England    in    United 

Stutes.  i.  119. 
Littledale,  Mr.,  hia  circular,  ii.  307. 
liverpoot,  petition  from,  in  184S,  i. 

184  :  burden  of  Irish  pauperiam  on, 

i.  355' 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  stoiy  told  by  him, 

ii.  77. 
Uoyd,   Mr.,  murder   ot    proof  that 

Ireland  is  demoralized,  i.  304. 
Loans,  if  right  in  order  to  improvo, 

may  he  judicious  in  order  In  bny.  I. 
I  397!  to  Iriah  landlords,  onturu  of, 
I         i.  309. 

Loans,  Indian,  i.  14, 43  ;  high  rate  of 

interest  tor,  i.  87. 
Looke,  his  constitution  for  Carolina, 

1,398. 


Lodger  rranohise  in  Bill  of  1865,  ii. 

136. 
Lodgers,  franchiae  of,  in  Scotland,  ii. 

61. 
London,   Biahop  of  (Dr,  Blomfield), 

reported  to  be  unpbibioua,  ii.  4S I . 
London  press,  written  for  West  End 

Looming  in  the  fiiture,  imitated 
from  Mr.  [Hiiraeli,  by  Lord  Devon, 

Lords,  Houae  of,  inactivity  of,  i.  1  jo  ; 
its  furtherance  of  freedom,  ii.  15  ; 
Mr.  Horaman's  opinion  of  its  value, 
ii.  4)0  ;  its  serenity,  ii.  4^3. 

Lords  Lieutenant,  some  anxious  to  be 
juat.  I  3S3. 

Losses  of  life,  the,  in  the  Orimeon 
war.  i.  490. 

Looia  of  Bavaria,  reply  of  a  monk  to, 
i.  4»7. 

Louis  Philippe,  cause  of  downfall  o& 
ii.  191. 

Lovcjoy,  Elijah  P.,  bis  self-devotion, 
i.  188. 

'  Low  ■  view  of  war,  what  ia  it,  i.  5 1  a. 

Loue,  Mr.,  his  opiniao  on  tlie  defenees 
of  Catiadn.  i.  14)  ;  his  severe  criti- 
cisms, i.  397  ;  his  offensive  termi,  i. 
409  ;  appeal  to,  for  bia  support  of 
Lord  Russell's  Reform  Bill,  ii.  131 ; 
his  opinioQB  on  Reform  in  1 859,  ii. 
141;  hia ollionce  with  Mr.Horaman, 
ii.  144  ;  sketch  of  his  political  ex- 
periences, ib. :  explanation  mode  to, 
li.  151  ;  had  no  constituency,  ii. 
1S9  ;  ({uotations  from  hia  speeches, 
ii.  IQO  ;  passage  from  hia  speech 
■hauld  be  before  all  workmen,  ii 
197 ;  invited  to  join  Lord  Derby, 
ii.  913  ;  his  minority  plnn,  ii.  ij;6. 

'  Lowe  theoty,'  disagreement  of  fads 

Lowe,  Mr.,  <k  New  York,  hia  los 

by  the  '  Alnbuna,'  i.  137. 
Lower  olsasea,  term  not  noderstood    I 

in  United  .SMtas.  i.  231.  ' 

Loyalty,  origin  of,  i.  357  ;  of  Canada,    ' 

suspected  by  some  to  have  its  prioa, 

Lunotio.  delnsion  of,  at  Derby,  ii.  391. 
Lytton,  Sir  E.,  bis  prediction,  i.  185  j 

his    alarmist    speeches,    li.     1 73 ; 

quotation  from,  il>. 


MaoanlBy,  Mr.  (Lord),  Bill  of,  in 
183,1,  i.  18,  It  ;  hisadvDoaoyoftha 
Government  scheme  of  edocation, 


VH<^  ;  his  oouiteaiu  towaTcl*  Non- 

conlurrawM,  ii.  504. 
MiKJclolbui.  Irish  vole  for,  i.  14J. 
Mnckoy,  Mr.,  senl  uut  b;  MsnchonteT 

Chninlier   of  Cmnmerca    H)    India, 

MiH-kiittiwb,  Sir  Jumes.  Iii«  evidKnoe 

as  to  capital  panlKhiiiiiDt.  ii.  4JI. 
Magiitrnte.     drawing-nmiD     of    the. 


Majuritf,    election    by.   for    Uat    six 

hundred  yean,  it.  161. 
Hnjurilj  in  the  l/ords  afpunut  nbululi- 

ing    paper-duty,  how  iibtarned,  ii. 


Ma1c-Ux,   niggcation 

ii.  J97 
Muicbeater,    poor-n 


1    (iB 


Bt«r,    if   other    nation*    «en 

ividrd.  i.  1S6. 
Hfditerraiiean,   h    French   lake,   a. 

3». 
Meeting,   pnWc,  friomlly  tn  North. 

i.  140  :  Befonn.  by  wbom  atteBded 

in  i8s8.ii.M, 
Memben.  Irith,  dianniUi].  1.  37;. 
MaDchikoft,  Priuoe,  hia  nno^atiniH 

witllTnik.:,!.  L417. 

Merchants  irf  Tnite^  State*.  gifU  <J, 


Uetropolitan  borflogha,  free  from  lioC 

ii  U». 
Mexico,  WAT  of  United  IHalRi  with. 

unjust  and  miDeceaaaiy.  i.  457. 
Mini),  Mr.,  bin  ereat  moriti,  i.  411; 

ii.  51.1:  nomloiUKofoaUaln^ihe 

to  the  Church,  i.4jl. 
Middle  clan,  it  i«  said,   mdifl^nat 

to  Reform,  ii.  114 ;  1 


.,-..  .   ...         Bnt  of,  i.  jsfi  ;  ind- 

dental    chargeo     on,     ib. ;     under 

iniDority  repreirantation  worse  off 
than  Salford,  ii.  164  ;  re»(ilotion« 
of  meeting  at,  ii.  iGB. 

Mnn((B]-wnnel,  recomrooDded  to 
labourer*  by  some  dean,  ii.  3S4, 

Mangles,  Mr.,  his  tUtemenU  u  to 
liie  nalnre  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, i.  tl  ;  opinions  on  Indian 
refonn,  i.  36. 

Mann,  Mr.,  opinions  ot,  i.tjS. 

Monnera,  hard  J.,  hia  quotationl, 
character  ot,  ii.307. 

Mnnsi'in  House,  built  from  fines 
levieil  on  Nonjurors  and  Ditiwnters, 

Muiafaotores,  pressure  of  income-tax 
on,  ii.  403- 

lUark-lant  Erprai,  its  disoatisf ac- 
tion at  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposals,  ii. 

Mar«haU,'Mr..  editor  of  the  Friend 

o/IinHa.i.  13. 
Martineau.   Harriet,   her   article    of 

Doc.  1838,  i,  J87. 
Mask,  Man  in  the,  misrrpreaeutatJanB 

otii.3+8.  ^      . 

Mason,  Mr.,  envoy  to  Great  Britain, 

i.  1391  author   of   Fugitive   Slave 

Low,  ib. 
Maynooth,  grant  to,  speaker's  ohjac- 

tJen  to,  1, 106,  404  ;  gnmt  to,  does 

not  cure  discontent,  i.  igj  l  grant 

to,   act  of.   mnit   be  repealed,    i. 


Milet,  Mr.,  ii  probably  hoitifiedi  iL 

4S, 
Military  autharitiM  uuflt  In  be  trusted 

to  determine  amount  of  ncoeasary 

forces,  i.  94. 
Military  eerrirM  In  India,  ooetirf,  i.  Si), 
Mill,    Mr.,    his    History   of   British 

India  raferred  to,  i.  74.  IM. 
Mill,   Mr.  J.   S.,   hia  Irish    sobetu 

Taat  and  extraordinary,  i.  403  ;  hb 

view,  in  relation  to  intmdaetiini  of 

working-men,  ii.  15S;   hie  support 

of  the  minority  voting,  ii.  ajf. 
Millions,  difficulty  of  realising   nch 

numlwrs,    i.    331  ;    impossible    to 

conceive,  ii.  .179. 
Ministry,  Lord  Derby's,  of  iSsft;  jmt 

to  give  it  a  bir  ttial,  i.  78. 
Minority,  speakv    often    in.  i.  jfo; 

Mr.  Disraeli's  Government  leaden 

of  a,  i.  410 :  how    represented,  ii. 

1  ig  ;  member  tor  taking  office,  etm 

<  ii.  J69. 
Minority    representation,    bad    pre- 

cedent  to  electors,  ii.  i^T, 
Minority  voting.  Mr.  Lowe's  plan  of, 

ii.  156. 
MinoHtUs,  representation  of,  msjon^F 

against  and  for,  ii.  l;8. 
Miiabeau.    his    opinion    nf    EngUsh 

criminal  law,  ii.  448. 
Miracle,   daily,    of  natnre,   and   in- 
dustry, ii.  J30. 
Misery,  no  necssslQi  tor,  i.  384. 
MinisBlppi  river  in  SUva   States.  I 
183  ;   senator  from,  his  opinion  of 

cotton   sup]>ly  nndpr  free  labunr. 


Hob    in    America    unknuHn,  except 

among  the  'chivalry,'  L  143. 
Mogul  piiucai,  oature  nf  govarnment 

by,  iKiconling  to  Mr.  Kaye,  i.  1 1. 
Uobunmeduu  tuni  to  Mecca,  1,  370. 
Moleaworth,  Ur.,  bis  Hiatury  of  tfao 

Refono  BUI,  ii.  1 10. 
Hundi,   Lord,   Govemor-Geuenkl  of 

Cuuda,  i.  115. 
Monk,  the  Syriun,  story  of,  ii.  4S1. 
Hand  govenimciit  of  the  world,  the 

Hpoaker  IwIioveH  id,  i.  177. 
Moral   hkw,   in   plfiue  of  Urini  nml 


Thuii 


1.  399. 


Morality,  btsit  of  natiooal  grcatoe 
"I  397- 


^^^^Boebni 
^^n    tbedip 


Morality  of  recogoitioD,  not  appa- 
renUy  of  niucb  interest  ttf  Mr. 
Boebnek,  i.  177. 

jantoeo,  Emperor  of,  mamail  to  an 
Iriih  lad]',  i.  505  ;  his  iotereeta  in 
tbediplomatio  n^otiationH,  1.  £06. 

Unaheini,  his  accouDt  of  calnmitiea  in 
Gaul,  L  .131. 

Uountebnnk  aotling  pilla,  i.  408. 

Mnlti  plication  ts)>le,  hoalility  of  poli- 
tical opponimtBreailBrs  them  unable 
to  undBTstand,  ii.  433. 

Municipal  ooudciIb,  wlvauUfje  of 
granting  licencei  at  diocrctiun  of. 


MutilatioD  of  Buraes' deapatchei,  1.117. 
Mutiny  Bill,  omiwionof  worda '  balnnce 
of  power'  from,  L  433. 


■pier,  Adminl  Sir  Charlea,  dinner 
io.  on  oooasiun  of  hui  appointment 

f  to  Baltic  €eet,  i.  ii)t ;  hia  theory  of 
"dr.  Cobden's  power,  ii.  360;  hia 
,        rar  panics,  ii.  410. 

I?aaliviJie,  correBpoadeat  &ani,  i.  150. 

Nation,  what  oomitituteii,  ii.  397, 

NationnlitisB,  view  of  this  question, 
aa  entertained  by  the  people  and 
the  Government,  i.  471 ;  atti'mpts 
to  revi™.  by  war,  i.  486, 

Natives  of  India,  not  employed  by 


Govs 


liHlg,   dut 

Neaaetrode,  Count, 
^^  of  the  Vienna  n 
^^^     apatch  quoted,  i. 
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Newdegate,  Mr.,  his  petition  about 
minority  voting,  ii.  160. 

Nti.v  Orloana,  coDdition  u(,  i.  ifi. 

Newspaper  stamp,  proposal  to  aboliab, 
i.  46s. 

Nuwapapers.  opinion  of  the,  ita  value, 
L  139  1  utter  ignorance  of.  in  dis- 
covering a  resemblance  between 
Becaaaioii  and  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, i.  173  ;  the  inoBt  powerful  ro- 
presentative  of  wealthy  opinion,  un- 
&ir  to  America  and  ita  statesmen, 
i.  iflo  ;  what  they  would  have  said 
if  tile  North  had  acquieaced  in  ae- 
cession.  i.  18.1  ;  Ungliah  Liberal, 
some  of.  Irii^ndly  to  slavery,  i.  140  ; 
jEfferaon's  opinions  on,  i.  941  ; 
printed  by  AiueHcsn  machinea,  ii. 
48:  LondoQ.urged  wBion  behalf  of 
Denmark,  ii.  104;  Protectiouiat, 
abuse  United  Statea,  ii.  iSi. 

New  York,  people  of,  speak  and  read 
English,  L  119  ;  politician  of,  de- 
scribed, iL  339. 

Nobility,  position  of,  if  Uiey  go  against 
the  popular  party,  ii.  I  i,b. 

Nomination,  if  no  polling,  settles 
election,  ii.  365. 

NoDCDDfurmists,  generally  opposed  to 
Maynooth  grant,  i.  300 ;  Kliy  people 
ore  ao,  ii.  503. 

Nonjurors,  fines   levied  on    the,    ii. 

NoHblk,  Duke  of,  his  curry  powder 

plan.  ii.  184. 
Norfolk    Ncm    of     1859,    qaototion 

Norman  families,  coat  of  muntnining', 
ii.  .180. 

North,  Lord,  what  he  did,  now  being 
done  by  Lord  Derby,  i.  3G8. 

Nurthoote,  Sir  StaObrd,  his  dislike  to 
extending  the  franchise,  ii.  33^, 

Northern  Htatt«,  cunscicntiauilj  op- 
posed to  alavery,  i.  1 71  ;  wholly  un- 
prepared for  war,  i,  113  ;  impossible 
thjit  they  should  acquioaco  in  secea- 


0. 
Oiitlu.  token  in  House  of  Commons, 

ii.  490:  use  of,  ii,  496- 
Oatmeal,  duga  fed  on,  and  no  doubt 

wholesome,  ii.  7;. 
Occupier  at  ,^o[.,  Oie  least  independent 

elector,  ii   64. 
O'Connell,  desire  to  deprive  bim  of 


O'Donaghne,  Tbfl,  Bpeaker  vot«<]  with, 
i.  360. 

Office.  rtitentioD  uf ,  or  aeoewioD  fi-om, 
a  mutter  of  individusl  ooiwcience 
or  jiulgroent,  L  4S4  ;  effiecC  of,  on 
HCaleuueii.  iL  14J  ;  people  in,  charge 
their  oppoDenla  with  cUmuur,  ii. 
504- 

OfBcers,  gn»t  lusa  of,  in  Crimeui  wkt, 

1.480. 

Olmuti  note,  rejected  b;  uur  Govem- 

meiit,  i.  476, 
Opium,  question  : 


18;  ti 


>,  i.  86, 


Opium  wur.  bcapabla  of  justification. 
"-.184. 

Oppoailion,  wbicb  i>  not  an  Opposi- 
tion,  i.  4U  ;  U>  Bill  of  1865.  woulil 
be  strangthened  b;  small  borougbs, 


o  avoid  the 


159- 

Otwaj,  Mr.,  Ui  m 

worda  '  balance  of  puwer,'  i.  433. 

Oude,  King  of,  ilepoeei],  and  indig- 
nities offsrad  to  liig  Family,  i.  71  ; 
hin^om  of.  i.  69  ;  tuiea  laken 
from,  i.  70 ;  1400  rorti  deatroyeil  in, 


>-93- 


mull   D 


Owners,  Isjge,  devouring 
ii.  354- 

Oiford,  Member  for  (Mr.  Cardwcll), 
hit  defence  of  the  Camulinn  fortifi- 
cations, i.  151  i  his  'glowing  lan- 
guage' about  wise  nun.  i.  160. 


pHciGoo,  Don,  a  fraudulent  Jew,  lup- 
ported  in  his  olunu  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  i.  303  ;  case  of,  nlluaion  to, 
'■  474- 

Fakiiijton,  Sir  J.,  his  projects,  ii. 
10;. 

Patlndio,  bis  design  for  the  Mansion 
Huuee  rejected,  ii.  471. 

I'almurvtoii.  Lord,  speech  of,  in  which 
he  boRsted  of  name  of  England,  i. 
31 ;  India  Bill  of.  L  36  ;  liiti  re- 
sponsibility in  relation  to  Burnes' 
despatches,  L  i  ig  ;  bin  ]>olicy  in 
relation  to  his  Cabinet,  i.  154  ;  his 
relations  towards  Don  Faci^co,  i. 
903 ;  his  belief  in  the  growing 
strength  of  Turkej,  i.  443  ;  a  nion- 
stnma  alatenient  of  his,  as  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Turks,  1.  471 ; 
nehiBved  a  victory  in  Hmnpshire 
which   Voltaire    failed  in,    L   479; 


the  speaker  has  no  widi  to  ne  tfc 
Government  overthrown  (1855),  L 
484 ;  reasons  for  this  feeliuE,  L  48; ; 
showed  no  sympathy  for  Hungary. 
i.  4g6 :  liis  want  of  seriousncM,  i. 
51,1 ;  JQSt  and  sensible  ohserTaiiaa 
of,  ii.  99  ;  cartloails  of  rtittoHcal 
rubbish  bj,  on  prn-ier  duties  iif 
Hngland,  ii-  107;  might  have  paflal 
a  Reform  Bill,  iL  i  >  i  ;  his  not 
offering  the  speaker  office,  iL  I14  ; 
his  treatnierit  of  Bouun  Republic. 
ii.  365  i  of  Hungary,  ii. 

Pandemonium,  exodled  bj  slare- 
holdiog  Aniarica,  i.  13a. 

PapHT-dutiee,  origin  ot^  ii.  430. 

Paper-duty,  1       '    '  '    * 


Downing- 


Pnradiie  of  official  ro< 
Paris,     accidents    in. 

ruleof,"i 
in  London,  some  Irish  have  11 
hope  in.L  37S  ;  proof  thai  it  dues 
not  represent  uie  iiatiuu,  ii.  g ; 
l)erore  1S31,  as  bad  as  could  be,  ii. 
]0.{ ;  how  has  it  dune  any  good 
things,  iL  108  ;  unrefonued,  oom- 
ultted  moro  outrages  tlwn  alaulule 
monarcha.ii.  J33;DCC«BUty  of  msin- 
taiuing  its  privileges,  ii  444  ;  Mem- 
ter  o^  his  doty,  ii.  483. 

Parlianisntary  Candidaea  Sooety,  Bir 
E,  LyttoD  a  member  of,  ii.  1 75. 

Parliamentary  Reforni,  in  England, 
would  aid  Ireland,  L  375 ;  what 
tlie  Public  means  by  it,  ii.  83. 

Parliainents,  England  ancient  oountiy 

Parochial  fivnohise,  ancient  and  rea- 
sonable haai  for  parliamanlai^r 
BuHrage,  ii.  18. 

Party,  Irish  qnestion  ebould  be  above, 
<-  355  1  may  be  made  by  two  men. 

Patch,  does  not  last  as  long  as  a  bole, 

ii.  J19. 
Patriareb,     Hebrew,     his     langua^ 


«  than  doubled,  ii,  toS; 
tent  of,  ii.  ao6 ;  magnitnde  of.  ii. 
g  ;  growth  o^  iL  180  ;  amount  oC 


I 


«  At  M17  priCB,  advocated  as  the 
it;  or  the  Utiited  States  ;  war  at 
y  cati  wbcn  EngUud  in  afiected, 
"" "      BpeakeT  doe*  not  discunB,  i. 

Pence  party  in  UdUihI  Stattia,  what  it 

is,  i.  j;6. 
Peaaant  proprietore,  the  speaker  hna 

Peel,  General,  speech  oCaLiout  Danish 
war,  ii,  105 ;  his  view  of  a  ri^d 
line  an  error,  ii.  iSo;  hia  objection 
to  reduction  uf  the  franoliine,  lL  uj. 

Peel,  &T  Robert,  speech  of,  in  1S43, 
i.  95  ;  bia  behaviour  in  relation  to 
the  Commisnon  moved  for  in  1S50. 
L  104 ;   hia  Bchemx  for  Irolnud, 


Pease,  Mr„  his  siperi 


^W^Fete 


ouHted, 
338  ;  bia  gravity,  and  sotemoitj, 
when  hojitilitiea  with  the  United 
threatening,  i.  481  ; 
lua  difficulties  in  1845,  ii,  177  ; 
BoGcy  0^  ii.  375  ;  his  hut  speech, 
li.  376. 

FMr.  what  la  his  birth  and  educatbon, 
ii.  IS- 

Peer,  apintnai,  of  monstrous,  of  odul- 
tennu  lurth,  Ii.  tA. 

Peerage,  doubled,  ii.  1 08. 

Peomgea.  life,  rejection  of,  by  the 
Hciuae  of  Lords,  ii.  34. 

Peers,  freely  critioiae  the  House  of 
Comminu,  i.  119;  Uonae  of,  slow- 
I  neis  of  the,  ii.  14  ;  exclusive,  and 
b  inSueatial,  ii.  1:  ;  caonob  lie  per- 
B  Bunont,  as  on  hereditary  House, 
^  ii.34;  their  speeches,  ii.  411  ;  area- 
I  tion  of  new,  ii.  493.  Bee  Lordt, 
Hoatt  of  Lordi. 

Fulicaa,Btatndityof,  ii.  77. 

Penn.  quotation  from,  i.  4I7  ;  Ms 
definition  of  freedom,  ii.  54,  3,11. 

People,  exclusion  of,  fi^:im  represen- 
tation, ii  9J ;  progress  of.  up  to 
18A5,  ii.  log  :  if  they  Rx  their  eyes 
on  House  of  Commons,  who  can 
refuse  their  demand  1  ii.  113;  in- 
telligenoe  of,  admitted  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  i!.  149. 

Pemiisrive  Bill,  voting-papers  said 
to  be  a,  but  a  fallacy,  ii.  146. 

Penecntion,  advocates  of,  what  they 
want,  ii.  484;  of  Society  ofFrieuds, 
ii.  sii. 

Persjiiration,  tears  of  Syrian  monk  as 
natural  as,  ii.  481. 

Fetersfield.  ciae  of  Iwrougli  of,  ii.  8f.. 


Petitions,  naiober  of,  on  Refunn  Klls, 

ii.  146. 
PiUs  good  against  the   earthquake, 

i.  408. 
Plata,  Mr.  Francis,  anecdote  of,  ii. 

'47- 
Place-hunters,  like  jackals  of  deeeii, 

ii.  381. 
Plntt,  Mr. ,  introduced  a  machine  from 

Players,  strolling,  their  peribrmiuioe 
fur  benefit  of  the  poor,  ii.  ig6. 

Plurality  of  votinK-,  parochial,  fbr 
reasons    which    do    not    apply    to 

J.irliamentory,  ii.  61. 
and,    wrunj^    of,   1.   367  ;    Lord 
Russell  baa  00  mind  to  go  to  war 

Political  gains  of  last  twen  ty-fi  ve  yeora 
(1866)  are  speaker's  political  gains, 

Political  meetings,  once  not  allowed 

in  Scotland,  ii  G8, 
Political  reasoDs,  high,  are  cnrioas, 

"■  344- 
PoU,    number    of    electors    wbo,    ii 


Pol  ling- booth,  moglstrnte's  drawing- 
room  the,  ii.  149- 

Puor-law,  Irish,  effect  of,  i  303, 

Poor-rate,  decreasing  pAiportion  of, 
borne  by  land,  ii.  309. 

Pope,  the,  subscribed  to  Irish  relief, 
i.  345  ;  lanpiage  0^  oSenove,  but 
official,  ii,  474  ;  the  extent  of  hia 
authority,  ii.  484. 

Poper;,  halen  of,  support  saprenmcy 
uf  Irish  Charcli.  i  371, 

Popularity  not  to  be  conmdered,  but 
wisdom  and  justiee,  i.  469. 

Population,  increase  of,  from  slaves, 
i.  >59 ;  growth  of,  in  Slave  States, 
i.  174  ;  ifrowth  of.  and  Cam-laws, 
ii.  178  ;  affects  of  wai  on,  ii  396. 

Population  and  representation,  ii.  ii. 

Portarlington,  retained  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli in  1859,  ii.  164, 

'Poverty  and  passion,'  phrase  of  Sir 
E.  Lytton,  ii,  173. 

Power,  false  to  say  tbe  midille  class 


316. 


Powerfnl,   assertion  that  states  are 

too,  liable  to  retaliation,  i.  119. 
Precedents,  of  privilege  of  the  House 


cording  to  speaker,  i.  50. 


Preadeiit  of  Uniteil  Stnta*.  hi»  i«Hi-      Pnusi*.  ulumga  <d  land   Uwa  m,  b 


- "-  517- 

Pre»iilcDli«I  election,  higbeat  object  of 

HinbttiDii,  uiJ  re4aoniil>t3r  BO,  i.  I7I. 

Pro*,  muchieTuUB  ■ctinn  of,  i.   JM  ; 

iU  viow  *boDt  tbirtj  houn  of  talk, 

i.  393- 
PrertOD,  Ur.,  hia  eviileuca  aa  to  affect 

of  the  Com-kiri,  ii.  308. 
Pnteocec  on  behalf  of  Iruh  Churob, 

reli^ioiu  or  politickl.  i.  4>4- 
Priertbood,  esercised  00    education, 

iu  eflbeU  on  liberty,  iJ.  £07. 
Prieabi,  lri«h.  dodre  to  Uune  thCTi,  i. 

199  i  cbnrged  with  cMudnj;  discon- 

toot,  biHely,  i.  364. 
PHiuoyeniture,  LkW  of,  to  be  &bDll>hed. 

1.330  :  unoHiiiml  uid  uojiut,  i.  319 ; 

nuwihievaus  111  InjUnd.i.  3:3. 
Privilege,  hiuaympMhiosi     * 

WW,  i.  148  ;  of  Buiue  0 

ii.  411. 
Privy  Council,  gnnta  or.  tor  educa- 
tion, aud  their  iliatribulioD,  ii.  <,aR- 
Probutti-duty,  not  extciuied  to  t«iil, 

ii.  40S- 
ProclitEimtion,  of  neutrality,  efTcuta  of, 

i.   139  :  time  of  the  I4tli  of  May, 

circuiuatanoH  BttendiuK,  i.  187;  of 

Pmudeiit  Liiicdn,   i.   179  :    legnJ 

and  uffooUvc,  i.  l^Oi 

ProcreB    of    people,     ai^iUDont     in 

tavDur  of  Reform,  ii.  46. 
Froj'ertj,  interference  with,   in  dia- 

tieaa,  ueceewtry,  for  labour  is  firo- 

|fertyofpoor  man,  i.  313;  teat  of, 

m  rapresenlatiun,  ii.  5^, 
Property  in  buid,  qualified,  i.  {9S. 
Pruprietcra,  Court  of,  abaunl  niaolu- 

Piosperity,    increaae    of,    duriDg    a 

goneration{iSs9),  ii.  94. 
Protection,  delumoni  of,  ii.  393. 
Protectionist    papers,    atock-in -trade 

of;  ii.  281, 
Protectorate,  Cbriitian,  tbe,  L  501. 
Protestantitmn,  beet  hopes  o^  in  dis- 

ealAbliihiog  Iriab  Church,  i.  371. 
PnitGetantB,  aecendant  in  Ireland,  i. 

J9S  ;  numbiT  of.  in  Itelond,  1.  431. 
Prundence,   not   the    cause  of  Iiisb 

niliery,  i.  346 ;  itroogost  eauao  of 

disbelief  in,  tbe  iniieiy  of  so  tunny, 

Provisional  govomnient.  Dome  noble 
lord  perhaps  thought  the  apuoker 
might  bo  a  member  of,  i>.  T48. 

Proxy,  use  of,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ii,  iG  ;  votes  by,  hateful  syildm,  ii. 
94B. 


371. 

Prath,  passage  of  the,  i.  448. 
Psalms,  quotation  from,  L  418. 
["uLlic  Dwrtings,  perhaps  Dot  attiwAei) 

by  speaker*,  hut  1^  s^inpathy,  L 

141 ;  cannot  be  heh 

lave  party,  iL  178. 
Punislitncnt  of  I>eath.  doubtful  * 


104  ;     favourable    to    Refunu,    ii. 
19s. 
Queensbtad,  supply  of  cotton  from   L 

Questions,   uniinisbal,   have  nu  paty 

for  ro|Hiiii:  of  natiomi,  ii.  ijij. 
Quorum,  in  House  fiC  Lonlii,  time,  iL 


R.-kce,  no  theory  of,  will  account  for 
irikh  discontent,  i.  36.1 ;  hone 
WEiglitml  in,  his  risli^  L  jlSi 
donkoy,  cumulallie  rot«  Hhe,  a. 
116. 

Rnm,  BtcAm,  built  bj  Mr.  t^tiri,  i. 
135. 

Rebellion,  American,  origin  and  cha- 
racter of,  i.  136. 

Recognition  of  revolted  Stales,  in 
practice,  dilatory,  i,  117  ;  oflteuth. 
em  States,  Diust  load  Iu  wai-,  ii 
334- 

Rtfonu,  ParliameDtor]',  interest  of 
Jriab  in,  i.  3S3  ;  Qovenunanta  soe- 
oessitely  pledged  to,  ii.  6;  of  Bouse 
of  Commons,  why  ntweaiaiy,  ii.  43 ; 
indlffvrsnoeufneople  to.ii.^l ;  voted 
a  uuisonee,  and  people  tried  to  bury 
it,  ii.  1 10  ;  why  unperative,  ii  161  ; 
before  183O.  the  wiwium  of  acoept 
ing  inaleitd  of  rvjwling  it,  iL 
"79. 

Keform  Bill,  of  no  valao,  unloae  it  be 
giiod,  ii.  iG  :  diffioulty  for  country 
imrty  to  frame  one,  ii.  87  ;  Lord 
Russell's,  itn  faimesB,  ii.  rji ;  Lord 
ItuaspU's.  said  to  be  the  ipeaker's 
recomniendntioa,  ii.   137;  if  1859. 


dumotet  of,  ii.  I.H  ;  rererred  to  in 

tbnie  Queen's  apeeubea  before  1659. 

''    161 ;  proruians  of^  ii.   16.1 ;   of 

160,  hontflt,  but  DoedtKl  imptove- 

:nt,  ii   319:    of   1866.   oircum- 

tnoea   of  JU  Tejeetion,   ii.  IJ4  ; 

'ect  of  pMung  thMof  1866,  whit 

would  have  betm,  ii.  13;. 

Beforni  Club,   buffoonery  at   the.  i. 

Iteforroera  should  prepare  their  own 

Helbnu  Bill,  iL  39. 
Itegium   Donum,  in    Lord    Stanley's 

opinion,    a  mioenblo    provision,  i. 

406  ;  must  ba  witbilrawu,  i.  411. 
loor, 

policy  wu,  i 

oriBUKinuiy,  ii.  ,^Si. 
Beligion,  oil  Christians  ofnn 

mimatera  oC  their  dutj  t 


Kent,  bll  o!,  uo  dnim  for  parliaman- 

t*i7  relief,  ii.  307. 

Repraientation.  oliiinuiter  of  Engliih, 

hindrance  to  Iri«b  reforms,  i.  375  ; 

changes  in  systera  of.  L  433  ;   in 

other  oouDtries,  ii.   19;    enlarged, 

ita  effects  on  ooDHtitnencios,  ii.  309  ; 

W     easential  to  liberty,  ii.  331. 

^Bapreaeutntian  aod  distribution,  ann- 

Kepreaenlution  and  population,  ano- 

loalies  of,  ii.  ij. 
Reiiresetitntion  aud  taxation,  anoioa- 

Um  of,  ii.  13. 
Hepresentative  inaUtutions  in  Europe, 

growtli  III,  ii.  iiS. 
Heplilos,  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  analogy 

to,  in  ForngD  Office,  Ii,  76. 
Republic,   American,   overthrow    of, 

would  ba  btal  to  freedom,  i.  1 13  ; 

Roman,  treatment  at,  ii,  3(15, 
Republicans,    in    the   United   States, 

anxious  tur  peace,  i.  141. 
Residuary    C'hurob,  term  appliei)   tn 

Scotdh  EstablialiineDt,  i.  30a. 
Resistance  not  always  Conaervative. 

Resolutions  ofLord  Palmenton  (l85o), 
character  of,  ii.  420. 

KespoDsibility.  little  of,  in  bigh 
olGcinls,  ii.  l.t. 

Revenue,  vastnesa  of,  no  proof  of 
public  goiid.  ii.  387. 

Bevolotion,  diseatablislimsnt  of  Irish 
Churuh,  but  bloodleiis,  aud  full  of 
blessing,  i.  416  ;  propoiutloo  to  dis- 
establish Irish  Church  is.  aocording 
to  Mr.  Hardy,  i.  411;  Freuub, 
an  accident,  ii.  147:  of  iGSS,  chn- 
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racter  of,  ii,  377  ;  Glorious,  coat  of, 
since,  ii,  386;  goo  I  and  bolj,  if 
foreign  puQcy  could  be  chaiignl.  ii, 
39' ■ 

Rieb,  reasons  why  they  cannot  pro- 
perly care  for  poor,  ii,  )o8. 

Richards,  Mr,,  report  of,  as  regard* 
India  in  1811,  i.  199. 

Richmond,  capital  of  Southern  Con- 
fedaraOT,  i,  134. 

Jtickmond  £mmtfl«r,  chief  paper  in 
Southern  Confederacy,  i.  134, 

Rochdale,  co-operative  sooietjei  of, 
ii,  t7<  :  speeob  of  Mr.  Cobden  at, 
ii.  336. 

Rodney  Stoke,  or  Stoke  Rodney, 
changes  in,  i.  403. 

Roebuck,  Hr.,  his  indiacrimlnating 
abuse,  i.  1,19:  his  hitter  hostility, 
i.  168  :  his  previous  language  about 
the  Emperor  of  the  Frendi,  1.  161}  ; 
allowances  ibr  his  passiou  or  malice, 
not  for  his  ignorance,  i.  1 79 ;  luta 
got  rid  of  feelings  under  which  men 
like  to  be  free,  i,  :3<i :  as  a  littla 
David,  who  vaoquished  a  Whig 
Golioh,  L  <;i3, 

Roman  Catholics,  conduct  of  Dii- 
■enters  towards  their  cUImn,  ii.  5 10. 

Itoman  Church,  assisted  by  Irish 
Establtahment,!.  4>.S- 

Ruman  Empiro,  no  analogy  to  be 
drawn  tn<m.  ii,  519. 

Rome,  influence  of.  weakened  in  all 
Catholic  countries  at  present,  i.  416  ; 
pai;an.  its  history,  no  model  to  a 
Christian  people,  ii.  396 :  invasion 
of,  aijreed  to  by  Gniat  Britain,  iL 

Romilly,  Sir  J.,  Life  of,  vnlunble.  ii. 
394' 

Russell,  Lord  John  (Earl  Russell), 
favourable  to  an  inquiry  into 
Indian  itffiurs.  i.  4:  allusion  to  Ec- 
olesiastical  lltles  Bill  of,  i.  33; 
opinions  of.  on  the  PrucUmation  of 
Lord  Canning,  i.  74  ;  his  rebuke 
to  a  young  Member  of  the  House,  i. 
1 79 1  his  statement  at  Newcastle,  fb. ; 
proposed  to  make  ^leaking  against 
Government  and  Crown  felony  in 
Irsland,  i.  184;  hjs  Iriab  projccl, 
i.  41D:  his  defenoe  of  the  Russian 
war,  i,  44j  ;  Ida  mission  to  Vienna, 
and  the  motives  attributed  to  those 
who  sent  him,  i.  498  ;  his  speech  of 
January  13,  1855.  i.  508  ;  said  that 
Russian  war  was  fighting  for  Gei^ . 
many,  i.  515  ;  his  caprices,  i.  53a  ; 
his  BVmpathios  with  Iteform,  ii.  .4  ; 


his  Btaleioenta  at  LisBTpool,  iL  49  ; 
the  apeaker's  auppuaed  reUtiuna 
with,  in  iSjg,  il.  Si  :  hia  speech 
nt  Greenock  (1S53),  ii.  106;  the 
ipealter'a  interview*  with,  ii.  156; 
luu  no  feat  of  fimloin,  ii,  igj  ; 
ought,  in  1866,  to  have  diamlvei], 
ii.  loi ;  hia  difficaltiea  in  1S45,  iL 
377 :  his  promisea  oonditionol,  ii. 
186 ;  bU  speech  >t  Liverpool,  de- 
luuon  thertto.  ii.  387  :  his  niiatake 
in  choodng  HI  adviser  on  the  Ec- 
oleaiwtjoal  Titles  Act.  it.  481  ;  his 
opiniona  on  ediustian,  ii.  503. 

Ruaaell,  Mr.,  quoted  oa  lo  behaviour 
of  Eogliah  to  nativea  of  Indi», 
i.  57. 

Husais,  enuuiolpation  of  serfs  in,  1. 
1 ;  7  i  losses  of,  not  counted  for 
nnythtng  by  some  people,  i.  178  ; 
hu  reasoiu  to  oompbun  of  Tarkej, 
i.  445  ;  itill  to  be  left  k  great 
empire,  which  is  coudderato  on 
the  port  nf  Lord  Paluienlon,  i. 
497  ;  blood  of,  is  property  of, 
■txtement  of  Gortohakofr,  i.  $01  ; 
ciuinat  be  taken  to  Bow-street, 
i.  501 ;  propoeals  and  coacetaiona 
of,  i.  joj ;  a  'iuIhb'  to  Europe, 
according  to  Lord  CUrendon,  i. 
£1 J  ;  ita  presumed  projects,  il.  j66  ; 
cajdtol  punsshmeata  almost  un- 
known in,  ii.  449. 

Rnaaia,  Empcrar  of,  hia  aincere  de- 
aire  for  peace,  L  450. 

Russian  agKreasion,  will  not  really 
be  controlled  by  the  war,  i.  461. 

Russian  fuuds,  price  of,  iu  1^54,  i. 
473 

BusuBD  war,  popular,  but  this  no 
proof  of  its  wisdom,  i.  469  ;  policy 
nod  objects  of  the.  i.  4^4-5  ;  lonea 
in  the,  i.  jit;  opinions  of  the 
speaker  on  the,  ii,  7. 


Satw^ag     lUview,    on    agricultural 

labourers,  ii.  341. 
Havings,  large  amount  of,  among  Irish 


Savings' bonk  franchise,  miaDhiemiui. 
and  criticism  of,  iL  139. 

Scarcity,  held  by  some  to  be  bene- 
ficial, ii.  it  1 1 . 

Schiawig  Uatatein,    difficulty  o(,   L 

SciioleEeld,  Mr.,  hia  relations  to  Mr. 

Bright  veiy  Iriendly.  i.  1 1  r. 
Schools    and    echool-houaeB    in    the 

United  Stale*,  i.  131. 
Soijiio's  tomb,  ii.  397. 
Scotch  county,  election  at,  retBdeols 

beaten  by  noD-rsridents.  iL  I44. 
Scotch  Establiahment,  view  of  Lord 

Aberdeen  about,  i.  430, 
Scotland,  churches  in.  i.  300  ;  law  irf 

enUul  lc8B  mischierous  in.  i.  319 ; 

poUtical  meetinga  forbidden   in,  u. 

68;    land  in,   accumulated  in  few 

hands,  ii.  70;  increase  of  elector*  to. 

by  Bill  of  1850,  ii.  94  ;  no  ^mpathj 

of  Mr.  Disraeli  with,  ii.  195  ;  volan- 

tsjy  principle  in,  ii.  501,  515. 
Soott.  General,   his  opinion  on  the 

"Trent '  affiur,  L  193. 
Scripture.   ProtectionuU  sud  it  wa* 

vulnr  til  quote,  ii.  115. 
Scythians,  worship  of  cimoter  among, 

ii.  39"- 
Search,  risht  of.   willingnesa  of  the 

United  Statee  to  ■bandon.  i.  193. 
Seboatopol,    taking    o^    to    humUa 

Russia,  i.  497. 
Secret  department,  India,   ohatactot 

of,  i.  .10- 
Seeretary,  the  Home,  hia  dntiea,  U. 

4S5. 
Searetary    of  Ireland  (Sir    B.    Peal 

the  younger),   darad   to  widi  the 

division  of  the  Republic,  L  140. 
Sect,  that  to  which  speaker  belangi 

h]U  auBered  persecution,  iL  4S5. 
S^gur,  Count,  hia  report  of  a  ooDver- 

aation  with  the  Empreaa  Catherine, 

ii.  450. 
Seignior,   Grand,  the,  subacnbed  to 

Irish  relief,  i.  345 . 
Se)f-r«epeat.  mean*  of  raining  *  wan, 

ii.  69. 
Serames.  Capttun.  friend  of  Mr.  Laird, 

Senate  (ot  life,  in  Canada,  L  159. 
Senate  of  United   StMM, 

to  Eouao  of  Lords;  ita 

416. 
Senior,  Mr.,  his  view  of  the  effects  at 

abolishing  hinilrancea   to   transfer 

of  land,  i.  340. 
Sentiment,  operation   of,   in   ^rli^ 

ment,  ii.  48*-  


H. 


Sepamtioii,  ItnpMaible  under  the  geo- 
grophicnl  nnd  political  condition  of 
the  United  States,  i.  iSi. 

Beffitj  urtoj.  DUmbereaf  (1859),  i.  91. 

'Bervice».'  the,  usaiitt  tlia  policy  of  the 
"  nersl.  i.  48. 

I.  sltDoKt  entirelji  occu- 
pied with  Iruh  mntten.  i.  319. 

SettlemeDtg.  effect  uf,  upon  land,  i. 
33.1. 

Seyroour,  Mr,  DAubj.  gave  notice  of 
a  queatioD  on  Indina  afik'ira,  1.  5  ; 
bia  qweub  on  the  Eset  India  Com- 

8.  G.  O.,  excellent  letCera  of,  ii.  340. 

Sbafteibury,  Lotd,  his  oouatitution 
for  Carolina,  i.  .198. 

Shakipeare,  hia  Wolsbman,  i.  ;i4. 

Sbair,  Mr.  F.,  quoted  na  to  the  de- 
teriontioD  of  manner  of  English  to 
□atiTea  in  lodla,  i.  jG. 

Shenstone,  quotation  from,  u.  174- 

Sberidon,  quotation  from,  ii.  183. 

Ships,  European,  none  besides  Eng- 
lish engaged  in  breaking  blocliBde, 


Sbore,  Mr 

referred  lo  i 

reUtioD 

realings 

of  India,  i.  95 

bin,  I.  466 

BicknesB  of  speaker,  the  8 

erions,  ii. 

Skibboreer 

,    famine    an<J 

deaths  i 

Slanders  on  people,  authors  o(  ii.  1 89. 

Slave  loboor.of  no  longer  ami)  for  cot- 
ton growini!.].  109  ;  supply  of  cotton 
from,  inaufflcient  and  insecure,  i. 
aS7. 

Blase   States,   not  &U  in  favour   of 

SUve  trade,  Cnited  State*  have  repu- 
diated it,  i  jGo. 
Slavebolders,  have  cnmmitled  nn  act 


ofsu 


'■  3.15.  . 


danoiee,  i.  191 ;  componaation  for, 
introduced  by  Lord  Derby,  i.  411. 
Slaioe,  numbora  of,  in  United  States, 
i.  159  ;  labour  engaged  in,  ■'£.; 
Dumbera  of,  engaged  in  producing 
cotton,  i.  174  ;  political  rights  con- 
ferred on,  i.  ii>o  ;  aome,  in  South 
Carolina,  subscribed  for  Irish  relief, 
i;  345- 


338- 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  referred  to,  i.  G4. 
Smith,  Mr.  J.  Pye,  his   opinion    on 

capital  punishment,  ii.  451. 
Sotnal  influences,  used   to  conuilinte 

Members  of  the  House  ofConunana, 

i.  80. 
Societies,  secret,  have  existed  in  Ire- 
land, i.  366. 
Society  never  disturbed  inoessantly 

without  OBUBB.  i.  375. 
Somen,  Lord,   authority  of,  ii.  148  ; 

bis   view  about  foreign  policy,   ii. 

378. 
Sorrova,  Ireland  a  land  of  many,   i. 
.   374- 


eeognition 


Slavery,  cause  of  an  irrepreasibla  con- 
flict, i.  170  ;  left  to  each  State  to 
■ettle  for  itself,  i.  171  ;  real  quea- 
tion  in  the  war,  i.  1 76  1  oharacter. 
istics  of,  i.  1171  no  apology  for 
refusing  to  hold  communication  with 
State*  adopting  it,  i.  118  ;  blot  on 
the  Amsrican  Kennbtic,  i.  1)3  ;  de- 
struction of,  in  ITnitod  States  ;  de- 
struction elsewhere.i.  133:  atrocities 
of,  i.  139  ;  the  seed  of  peril  at  the 
institution  of  the  Bepublic.  i.  346  ; 
atrocioDs  character  of,  i.  178;  ir- 
reversibly doomed,  i.  iS$  ;  that  it 
WAH  a  divine  iiixtitutiun.  n  devilish 
delusion,  i.    1891  in  British  depen- 


iSouthA 
of,  i. 

Soutbem  Cod  fade  rati  on,  admission  <i{ 
balligerent  rights  of,  hasty,  i.  131. 

Southern  papers,  their  view  of  slavery, 
i.  149. 

Bo  uthem  States,  represented  in  eicesa 
in  Congress,  1.  173;  defeated  in 
election,  and  seceded,  ib,  ;  wished 
to  n-iden  area  of  sUvety,  i,  176  J 
disorganisation  of,  i.  109  ;  people 
in  iSigland  generallv  against  at 
first,  L  1 1  ]  ;  end  of,  slaiery  and  iU 
oitension,  i.  ji6;  sympathy  for, 
the  origin  of,  i.  m  ;  committed 
suicide,  and  destroyed  slavery,  i. 
113  ;  land  in.  uncultivated,  i.  174  ; 
not  in  fiivour  of  freedom  or  equality, 
i.  )8i  ;  ineipedient  to  hastily  re- 
cognise, ii.  335. 

Spaniards,  patriot,  character  of,  ac- 
cording to  Duke  of  Wellington,  i. 
SI'S. 


Sptdator  newspaper,  the, 


,   able   but   conceited,    ii. 


Spiritnal  lords,   1 

491. 
Squires,  herd  of,  ii.  3 


4,  how  to  deal  with,  1,  341, 


Slaitdiini  newapaper,  suggestioru  at, 
ii.  >99. 

Stitnlejr,  Lord,  his  speech  on  Amarican 
sffiun  judioiniu,  i.  17S:  hi*  Btaki- 
nuinta  at  tbe  Briitol  banquet,  i. 
39;;  ;Ui*  |ilan  about  Che  Jruh  Church, 
i.  406  ;  apeech  of,  alwut  Daoiah 
war,  it.  loj  1  refutation  uf  bis  inad- 


reference  to  balance  uf  power  in 
repreaeutation,  ii.  153;  eisrytbing 
in  Lord  Stanley's  apeeoh  unimport- 
ant, everytbing  important  not  tme, 
il  is.s  ;  luaa[wecboD  Bcfonn  aaid 
b;  hi*  party  to  be  uoMuwomble,  ii. 


Ktati)  Ciiurchee,  Biperienoe  of.  L  igg. 

Stateanuui,  time  for,  in  Ireland,  i.  344. 

Stateamuuhip  doea  not  oonaist  in 
force  and  repnsmion,  i.  353  ;  art  o^ 
to  make  the  least  posdblo  jar,  L 

St.  DoDtingo,  revolt  of  slavM  in,  i. 

Etspbeni.  Mi.,  opinions  ot  >-  t^ti, 
Stewart,  Mr.,    evideocB    of,    ns    to 

Guisrat,  L  17, 
Stirling,  elocution  at,  u.  J69, 
Btoekport,  state  of.  in  1S4),  i.  3j6. 
Stoke -upon  Trent,  borough  of,  ii.  170. 
Stowell,  Rev.  Hugh,  his  views,  ii.  48]. 
Straits     (DardanellBa).    fanning     of; 

effect  of.  i    504. 
Stratford  de  Bedoliffe.  Lord,  his  in- 

terriewK  with  the  Sultan,  i.  445  ; 

eeauTiid  tbo  rejeotiuu  of  the  Meu- 

chikafl'liol«,i.475;  hii  mismnnage- 

msnt  in  the  case  of  Eats,  ii.  if 

■aq. 
Subeoriptioa    in    1846  for    Ireland, 

sources  of,  i.  345. 
Buccesnon-duty,  proceeds  of,  ii.  406. 
En&age,    extent   of^  which    speaker 

Soffulk.  agricultural  dinnera  in,   do 

not    produce     amusing    speechei 

penerally,  i.  iiS. 
Suitable,  a  woni  objected  to  by  Mr. 

CMms.  ii.  164. 
Bumner,  Mr.,  scholar  and  itatesman, 

i.  iSH;  his  EUtenient   that  Black 

and  White  are  equal  in  eye  of  God, 

ii.  »I3. 
Samter.  Fort,  attack  on.  i.  11;. 
Supramacj,    advocates     of,    snpport 

Irish  Church,  1.  371  *  Royal,  what 

is  it  t  il.  475. 


Talookdart  of  Ouds.  o 

their  eatates,  i.  68. 
Tappan,  Arthur  and  Loaia,  i  188. 
Tariff  in  UniteH  States,  high,  bat  D 


history  of,  id. ;  etjually 
to    Woatem    States,    1.    itj  :    noi 
oonbuned  in  the  cauaea  oi  Amni- 
can  war.  i.  147. 

Taxation,  ant  to  be  treatnl  menly 
as  a  sum.  but  in  its  proportiiHi  U> 
wages  and  iucnmea,  1,  43 ;  eSecti 
of  on  poor,  i.  £17  ;  test  of.  in  r^ 
lU-esentation,  ii  58 ;  innqoality  of, 
li.  107 .-  omouutof,  an  eitnvaganct. 
ii.  itS;  what  ie  it*  reUtJeai  to 
value  of  exports,  ii.  361  ;  its 
amount,  ib. ;  an  intosiaatng 
liquim.    ii.  463, 

Taxation,  local,  report  on,  ii.  tqy 

Taxation  and  repraentalaon,  ii.  13. 

Tnxrs,  taken  from  Oade.  amonnt  of, 
i.  70:  Indian,  character  uC  i.  4)1 
amount  of,  as  icgoUi  eotlnn,  i. 

Tear-'eni.  Ur.  Roebuck  adopts  this 
patriutic  ohaiacter.  {.  t6i}. 

Tears  of  the  Syrian  monk,  M  natural 
as  perspiration,  ii  481. 

Temple  Bar,  select  six  huwlred  and 
fifty-eight  men  at  it,  and  g»t  a 
better  Parliament,  ii.  >aj. 

Tenancy,  ridiculous  ami  miscbievou 
stipulations  in,  ii.  300. 

Tenant,  uusatisfiutor;  poiitiDa  et, 
ii.  3»0. 

Tenant  -  fitrmen,  deluded  b;  Mr- 
Disraeli,  ii.  191}. 

Tenantry,  unsuapcEtin'j  utd  oonfiding. 


Tenitoriat  Bunilien,  enthroned  by 
Revolution  of  1688.  ii.  377. 

Thompson,  QeorirB,  ad^ocste  of  free- 
dom to  ilaves,  i.  191. 

Throne,  Lord  Derby  a  vreBknsra  to, 
ii.  J38- 

Thurles,  Synod  of.  Lord  J.  Bassell's 
objeotions  to,  u.  47.). 

Tim  Bobbin,  works  of,  i.  lit). 

Tinta,  the,  would  not  coimtenMice  » 
HOOflggion  or  insairection  in  Irebuid, 
i.  t8t  ;  i(«  attempt  to  |)oiiiun  minda, 
i.  187;  sbsunlly  atpies  that  the 
Wnsbington  Government  wiahcH  to 
tiurvrrel  with  England,  i.  ^o  ; 
powerfiil  Ungunge  of,  about  Tur- 
k^  1.4-4  iiUri.,.  on  U„Vi..n» 
Confereocea,  i.  498  ;  blew  the  flamefl 
of  war,  i.  507 ;  on  the  ballot,  ita 
inoonaiiteDcy,  ii.  13 ;  Mr.  Lowe's 
connection  with,  ii,  190 ;  approve* 
of  Hr.  Lowo'a  theory,  ii.  191  ;  oom- 
nient  on  Mr.  Bright'*  speech  M, 
Itochdale,  ii,  337 ;  deacribed,  ii. 
3351;  abuged  Mexan.  Cobden  and 
Bright  before  the  Com-lawa  wors 
repealed,  ii.  353  ;  its  attacks  on  the 
French  Emperor,  ii.  410, 

Hthea,  apoken  of  in  county  meetlugB 
in  violent  language,  ii.  198. 

Titles  of  land  in  Ireland,  should  be 
aimpliGed,  i.  309, 

Tories,  their  fear  of  Reform,  ii,  ill. 

Torquay  dinner,  tooata  at,  it.  log, 


a  internal 


climate  ut,  relaxing,  i 
Tory  Govornnient,  capacio 

cavity  of,  ii,  9  93 , 
Tory  party,  the  turbulent  party,  ii.  135. 
TrSrde  Societiea,  purpoaea  of.  i.  149. 
Tradea  and  Friendly  Societiea,  organi- 

latioD  of.  would  be  eminently  aue- 

cessflil,  ii.  118. 
Tradea'  Uniona,  meeting  of.  i.  345. 
Travel,  not  neoessuy  olwaya  in  order 

to  know  needs  ofa  oonntry.i.  390. 
Treaties,  number  of.  ii.  383. 
Treaty,  French,  the  way  it  was  tra- 

'Trent.'  the  affair  of  the,  i.  133  ;  its 
effect  on   Engliab  mind,  i.    114; 
•eixure  of  CommiaeioDera   in,    im- 
I         politic  and  bad,  i.  igo. 
I   l^veiyan,   Sir   C.,  his   appointment 
good,  i.  gS. 
IViumph,  of  North,  what  ila  value  ir, 
I.  j8j  ;  of  United  Stitoa  over  paa- 
Mon,  i.  100. 
Truvnem,  Turks  have  begun  to  wear, 
and  tlie  only  idgn  iif  their  improve. 


Turbulent  party,  the  Tory  party  i«,  ii. 

'35- 
Turk,  every  Englishman  has  a  Turk 

on  his  ahouldera.  i.  466. 
Turkey,  sympathy  irith,  1,443;  aacces- 

aive  loesea  of.  i.  444  ;  how  they  came 

todedarewar,  i.  45a  ;  independence 

of,  how  afiect*!d,  i.  4160 ;   oonaorvo- 

tion  of,  cause  of  Russian  war,  i. 

405  ;    oUBtom  in,  H.  344. 
Turkiah    qneation.    three    plana    for 

dealing  with,  L  451. 
Turks,    laat    perenna   to   whom    the 

speaker  would  trust  the  interests  of 

England,  i.  4JI. 
TuHcany.  punishment  of  deatli  in.  ii. 

450- 
Twisteton,    Ur.,    his   opinion  on  the 

Stockport  people,  i.  317  ;  reaigna- 


■n  of,  i.  318  ; 


w  that  It 


^  .  Ireland,  i.  34a. 

Two-thirda  vote,  on  Penniaaive  BUI, 

objections  to,  ii.  466. 
Tycrell,  Sir  J.,  hia  language,  ii.  177. 


Ulster,  condition  of,  i.  317;  has  ap- 
posed Reform,  i.  319  ;  people  of,  say 
that  we  Bhall  weaken  the  Union.  \. 
.143. 

Unobristianismg  Farrinment,  origin 
of  the  phrase,  ii.  4SS. 

Dnderhiil.  Mr.,  his  evidence  on  the 
changes  of  officials  in  India,  i.  tol. 

nnen&VDDhised,conditionofthe,ii.  ig>. 

Un-English,  abuse  of  word,  ii  373. 

UnGniahed  queations  '  have  no  pity 
on  repose  of  nations.'  ii.  139. 

UnifonniU  of  franchise  not  necessa- 
rily desirable,  ii.  95. 

Union,  of  Great  Britun  and  Ireland 
no  advantage  gained  to.  by  Eata- 
bliohment,  i.  416  ;  with  Ulster,  not 
really  with  Ireland,  i.  344 ;  ob- 
tained by  worst  means,  i.  351. 

Uniona  in  aouthem  counties,  to  ab- 
Htun  from  northern  produoe,  absurd 
Btntcmont  of  Staivianl,  ii.  199. 

United  States,  relation  of,  to  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  1,  It6; 
despatch  uf,  about  the '  Trent'  a&ir, 
i,  133;  good-will  oT  the  Engliah 
pontile  to.  L  140  ;  war  party  in,  tha 
Irian,  L  141 ;  pecuniary  doima  ol^ 
i.  143  ;  jealouay  of  English  politi- 
cians toward,  J.  14$ ;  popolatioo 
(if.  A,  ;  system  of  representa- 
tion In,  i.  i6a  ;  contains  no  partf 


Tmnntl  untie  Engluh  Dklian,  i. 
|G8  ;  great  ■ocitl  progren  of,  i. 
l6g  ;  religious  tona  of,  S>, ;  oSltaitb 
of.  coiupired  i^Esiiut  the  Udidd,  i. 
1 76 ;  diviaiOD  of,  demred  b;  some, 
i.  1 85  ;  ori^D  of,  i.  1 9,1 ;  MlTan- 
tsgea  in,  i-  1 13  ;  >rk  ca  refuge  to 
Eorope,  i.  130  ;  incapable  of  no- 
grawion,  i.  171;  wbt  uf,  with 
Meiioo.  to  be  condenmed.  i.  457  ; 
great  grovth  of,  i.  458 ;  [•osiUon 
of  Preaident  nf,  !.  jt;;  condition 
of  thinga  in,  ii.  181  import&tjoli* 
from,  welcomed,  except  poUtios,  ii. 
49 ;  dialike  of  aUuiJon  to,  ii.  Ill  ; 
negroea  will  h»ve  privileges  in,  iL 
■  Si  ,-  sbiue  of,  by  ProtectioniatB, 
ii,  181  ;  what  do  they  offert  ii. 
3J7;  podtiou  of  retigioua  bodiea  id, 


I'rii 


repraeotativea  of,  tlieir 
coimcelt,  ii.  18  :  ajHtem  of  voting- 
piipim  ftt,  aucceiM  of  the,  ii.  345. 
Km  Slid  ThununiiD,   moral  law  !□ 
plHoe  ot,  ii.  399. 


Vicare-apoetolic,     clmnge    from,      tu 

biihouB,  ohancter  of,  ii.  47ft. 
Vieoviot,  inatruoted  by  Guanan  Go- 

Victor   Hngci,    hia    opinion    oF    tho 

Ammonn  qneatimi,  i.  ill. 
Viennii,  negotiationa  at,  basis  of  the, 

i.  486. 
Vienna  note,  criUciism  of  the,  i.  44S. 
Voice,  diflerent  from  night  to  night, 

of  Mr.  Diaraeli'e  Ooveminent,    i. 

410. 
ViJcsno,   speaker   wama   them    that 

the  claims  of  the  people  are  like, 

ii.  1,15. 
Voltaire,  hia  opioion  of  English  ori- 

luiiul  law.  ii.  448. 
Voluntnry  Chnrchea.  three  in  Irehmd 

aimiiltaneouijy,  i.  415. 
VoluntBiy  effort  in  ediicatioD,  eiteat 

of,  ii.  500  iqq. 

Voluntary   principle,  advantages  of, 

ii.  518. 
VuluntaryiDu.itaprogrecaalamLS  Mr. 

Hardy,  i.  4'g. 
Votera.  proportion  of,  to  grown  men. 


Wakefield,  borough  of.  iL  171. 

Walea,  voluntary  prinoipla  in,  ii.  515. 

Walpole.  Mr,  hia  affection  for  small 
boroughs,  ii.  8S;  hia  desire  to  got 
rid  of  Boform.  ii .  96  ;  hi*  epxedi 
and  letter  to  Idtd  Dertiy,  ii.  168. 

Walpole,  Sir  R,  poliCT  of,  ii.  374. 

Wsr.alwaya  discQwed  by  the  speaker 
on  grounda  DnivenaDj  scluioW' 
ledgad,  L  181  ;  opinions  on  the 
wickedness  of,  not  compromiBwl  in 
advocacy  of  the  Korth,  i.  147 ; 
apoaker  doea  not  justify,  but  treats 
it  on  generally  reoeived  princaplsi. 
i.  jj^;  deacriplion  at.  ii.  367 ;  its 
Tnodem  character,  and   its  cosUi- 

War  at  any  cost,  advocated  br  wrilen 

when  EnglaDil  is  cancerneJ, '  peace 

at  any  pnce'  when  United  Stales 

are,  L  181. 
Wnr  panics,  frequent,  Ule,  ii.  410. 
War  with  United  SMtes,  eflbcis  of, 

i.  181. 
Wnminga  ottered  by  speaker  on  the 

second  reailrngofBilt  of  iS6<S,iLi86. 
WaiB.  British,  r^tacter  of.  iL  3:8. 
Washington,  dty  of,  in  a  Slave  State, 

i.  1S3. 
Washington.   Gen.,    his    opinion    of 

foroien  allies,  i.  461. 
WaateUnda.  bow  to  deal  with,  L  341. 
Wnterfbnl,  election  for,  diaordtniy,  i. 

403- 
Wntkin,  Mr,  Absalom,  letter  of  Mr. 

Bright  to,  i.  5)9  eqq. 
Weed     that    pollutes   the    a 

Church  a.  i.  436. 
Weedon,  book-keeping  bI 
Waller,  Mr.,  hia  prapceilion  like  that 

of  Lord  Grey,  ii,  117. 
Wellington.  Duke  ot,  his  opinion  of 

the   fawnish   patriots,    i.  516 ;    hi* 

aliums  during  the    ExhiUtioa   of 

1851,   ii.  98;    his   answer  to  Mr. 

iSag.'ii,  J36. 
Wesley,  Charles,  his  letter  to  Fletcher 

of  Mndeley,  ii.  456. 
Wesley,  John,  hypollieiiia  of  bb  en- 

cuurnging    druukeDDeaa    and   prO' 

fenity,  ii.  338. 
Wealeyana,  negotiations  with,  iL  so«) ; 

peculiarities  of.  iL  515;   stktisttaa 

of.  iL  516. 
Weftem  Tina,  qu'ited.  iL  318. 
Walern  WoM.  Tht,  by  Mr,  M»ek»y. 

i,io6. 
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WestmimUr  Review,  article  in,  for 
December  1838,  i.  287. 

Wheat,  price  of,  in  1849,  ^^'  ^9^* 

Whig  peen,  supporters  of  Reform  Bill 
of  1866,  ii.  155. 

Whigs,  in  1791,  said  that  Turkey  had 
nothing  to  do  with  balance  of 
power,  L  454  ;  traditions  of,  on  Re- 
form, ii.  45  ;  union  of  them  with 
Tory  party,  fiital  to  themselves, 
ii.  51  ;  some,  like  Tories,  fear  a  Re- 
form  Bill,  ii.  1 1 1 ;  Gk>yemment  of, 
up  to  that  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  ii.  2^6. 

Whitbread,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  Turkey 
in  1791,  i.  455. 

Whiteside,  Mr.,  amusing,  even  when 
the  countiT  is  going  to  ruin,  ii. 
1 35  ;   his  clefence  of  Church  rates, 

ii.  513- 

WifffiUl,  Mr.,  opinions  of,  L  238. 

Will,  power  of  making,  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  i.  339. 

Williams,  Colonel,  defender  of  Kars, 
neglect  of,  by  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  ii.  24. 

Williams,  Mr.,  his  endeavours  to 
remedy  the  unfairness  of  the  legacy- 
duty,  li.  405. 

Will-o*-the-Wisp,  political,  ii.  379. 

Willoughby,  Bir.,  quotation  from  a 
note  to  his  speech,  i.  39  ;  speeches 
of,  on  India,  1.  46. 

Wilson,  Mr.,  his  theory  of  the  pro- 
portion of  poor-rate  borne  by  land- 
owners, ii.  309. 

Windsor,  fiiirm-labourers  near,  ii.  305. 

Wine  and  spirit  licences,  how  ob- 
tained, ii.  464. 

Wiseman,  Cardinal,  advice  of  persons 
as  to  treatment  o^  ii.  473. 


Wol^  shall  we  pay  him  homage,  iL 
287. 

Wood,  Sir  Charles,  long  speech  on 
Indian  affitirs,  i.  6  ;  views  of,  on 
Indian  finance,  i.  86  ;  his  Indian 
policy,  i.  207  ;  his  altered  demea- 
nour to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 

i.  S^». 

Wool,  price  of  (185 1),  ii.  307. 

Working-man,  opinion  of,  on  the 
franchise,  quoted,  ii.  100. 

Working-men,  home  of,  in  Free 
States,  i.  aia ;  in  the  right  on 
American  question,  i.  240;  addi- 
tion to  franchise  o^  by  Bill  of  1865, 
ii.  140 ;  their  diminution  of  power 
in  constituencies,  ii.  1 70 ;  numbers 
of,  computed,  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
(1866),  ii.  17a ;  if  they  have  no 
Reform,  how  they  should  act  at  the 
next  election,  ii.  197  ;  alleged  that 
they  had  no  grievance,  ii.  214; 
how  they  should  demand  and  secure 
political  power,  ii.  227;  unreason- 
able to  think  that  they  would  be 
silent  for  ever,  and  acquiesce  in 
the  scandals  put  on  them,  ii.  229  ; 
advised  to  wait  for  action  of  Par- 
liament, ii.  239. 

Y. 

Yancy,  Mr.,  envoy  to  Great  Britain, 

i.  239. 
Yarmouth,  elections  at,  ii.  196. 

Z. 

Zeal,  danger  of,  to  a  State  Cliurch,  i. 
421. 
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